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PREFACE. 


The  past  of  California,  as  a  whole  and  in  each 
successive  phase,  furnishes  a  record  not  excelled 
either  in  variety  or  interest  by  that  of  any  New  World 
province.  From  the  time  when  it  was  a  mere  field 
of  cosmographic  conjecture,  its  position,  somewhere  on 
the  way  from  Mexico  to  India,  being  vaguely  fixed  by 
such  bounds  as  Asia,  the  north  pole,  Newfoundland, 
and  Florida,  it  has  drawn  upon  itself  a  liberal  share 
of  the  world's  notice.  The  period  of  Spanish  occupa- 
tion, of  spiritual  conquest  and  mission  development 
growing  out  of  Franciscan  eflfort,  of  quiet  pastoral 
life  with  its  lively  social  monotony,  is  a  fascinating 
subject  that  in  no  part  of  America  can  be  studied 
more  advantageously  than  here.  Even  the  minia- 
ture struggles  between  church  and  state,  the  polit- 
ical controversies  of  the  Mexican  regime,  the  play  at 
war  and  state-craft,  are  full  of  interest  to  the  reader 
who  can  forget  the  meagre  outcome.  On  the  ocean, 
as  on  a  great  maritime  highway,  California  was  visited 
by  explorers  and  traders  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
thus  escaping  much  of  the  tedious  isolation  of  inland 
provinces,  to  the  manifest  enlivenment  of  her  annals. 
Over  the  mountains  presently  came  adventurous  path- 
finders, followed  by  swarms  of  Anglo-Saxon  im- 
migrants to  seek  homes  by  the  Pacific;  and  their 
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experiences  on  the  overland  way,  with  the  dissensions 
and  filibusterings  that  followed  their  coming,  from 
the  'Graham  affair'  to  the  'Bear  Flag'  revolt,  furnish 
matter  for  a  narrative  not  wanting  in  dramatic  in- 
terest. Then  came  the  conquest,  the  change  of  flag, 
and  the  interregnum  of  military  rule  under  the 
United  States;  closely  followed  by  the  crowning 
excitement  of  all,  the  discovery  of  gold,  an  event  that 
not  only  made  California  famous  among  the  nations, 
but  imparted  a  new  interest  to  the  country's  past. 
The  gold-mines  with  their  immense  yield,  the  anoma- 
lous social  conditions  and  developments  of  the  'flush 
times,'  the  committees  of  vigilance  and  other  strange 
phenomena,  for  years  permitted  no  relaxation  of  the 
world's  interest.  And  then  dawned  the  latest  epoch 
of  industrial  progress,  of  agricultural  wealth,  of  trans- 
continental railways,  of  great  towns  on  the  Pacific; 
an  epoch  that  in  a  measure  places  California  side  by 
side  with  older  states  in  a  career  of  progressional 
prosperity. 

My  resources  for  writing  a  history  of  California  are 
shown  in  the  accompanying  list  of  authorities,  and  in 
Chapter  II.  of  the  present  volume,  where  a  classifica- 
tion of  the  authorities  is  given.  Existing  printed 
material  for  such  a  history  is  in  the  aggregate  exten- 
sive and  valuable.  The  famous  collectors  and  editors 
of  old,  such  as  Hakluyt  and  Purchas,  the  standard 
historians  of  the  Spanish  Indies,  Torquemada  and 
Herrera,  with  Mercator,  Ortelius,  and  all  the  school 
of  cosmographers,  aided  by  such  specialists  as  Vene- 
gas  and  Cabrera  Bueno,  published  what  was  known 
and  imagined  of  California  in  the  earliest  period  of 
its  annals.     Then  the  early  navigators  from  the  time 
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of  La  P^rouse  and  Vancouver  gave  much  atten- 
tion to  the  history  of  the  country  they  visited;  and 
while  few  of  them  made  the  best  use  of  their  oppor- 
tunities, yet  their  narratives  may  be  regarded  as 
the  mMt  valuable  material  in  print,  unless  we  except 
Falou's  missionary  annals.  Meanwhile  Fleurieu  and 
Navarrete,  like  Forster  and  Bumey,  turned  their 
attention  to  the  summarizing  of  early  voyages;  and 
others,  like  Forbes  and  Mofras,  gave  a  more  practical 
scope  to  their  researches.  Documentary  records  were 
printed  from  time  to  time  in  Mexico,  and  even  in 
California;  articles  more  or  less  historical  found 
their  way  into  the  world's  periodicals,  and  mention  of 
the  far-off  province  appeared  in  general  works  on 
Spanish  America.  Foreign  pioneers,  following  the 
lead  of  Robinson,  described  in  print  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  their  new  home;  overland  immigrants  and 
explorers,  like  Bidwell  and  Hastings  and  Fremont, 
pictured  the  western  coast  for  the  benefit  of  others  to 
follow.  The  conquest  was  voluminously  recorded  in 
documents  printed  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  such  books  as  those  of  Colton  and 
Cutts,  also  making  California  a  prominent  topic  of 
newspaper  mention.  From  the  finding  of  gold  there 
has  been  no  lack  of  books  and  pamphlets  published 
in  or  about  the  country;  while  national,  state,  and 
municipal  records  in  type,  with  the  addition  of  news- 
papers, have  forever  abolished  the  necessity  of  search- 
ing the  unprinted  state  and  county  archives. 

Of  late  there  has  been  manifest  commendable 
diligence  on  the  part  of  early  Califomians  in  his- 
toric research.  Many  pioneer  reminiscences  have 
been  printed  in   one  form  or  another,  one  journal 
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having  been  devoted  for  years  almost  exclusively  to 
that  labor.  A  few  documents  of  the  older  time  have 
seen  the  light,  with  comments  by  such  men  as  Taylor 
and  Evans,  who,- like  Stillman,  have  studied  the  old 
voyages.  John  T.  Doyle,  besides  publishing  several 
historical  pamphlets,  has  edited  a  reprint  of  Falou's 
works.  Several  men,  like  Hopkins  of  San  Francisco 
and  Williams  of  Santa  Cruz,  have  brought  out  small 
collections  of  California  documents.  Other  memorials 
of  the  Mexican  time  have  been  translated,  printed, 
and  to  some  extent  utilized  in  periodicals  and  legal 
records.  Some  members  of  the  legal  profession,  such 
as  Dwindle,  have  expanded  their  briefs  into  formal 
history.  Several  old  narratives  or  diaries  of  early 
events,  as  for.  instance  those  of  Ide  and  Sutter,  have 
been  recently  published.  Benjamin  Hayes  has  been 
an  indefatigable  collector  of  printed  items  on  southern 
California.  Lancey.  has  presented  in  crude  form  a 
valuable  mass  of  information  about  the  conquest. 
Specialists,  Uke  McGlashan  on  the  Donner  party, 
have  done  some  faithful  work.  Particularly  active 
have  been  the  local  annalists,  headed  by  Hittell, 
Soul^,  Hall,  and  Gilbert,  whose  eflforts  have  in  sev- 
eral instances  gone  far  beyond  mere  local  and  personal 
records,  and  who  have  obtained  some  original  data 
from  old  residents  and  a  partial  study  of  documentary 
evidence.  And  finally  there  are  a  few  writers,  like 
Tuthill  and  Gleeson,  who  have  given  the  world  popular 
and  creditable  versions  of  the  country's  general  annals. 
The  services  of  the  lawyers  and  legal  tribunals  in 
years  past  merit  hearty  recognition.  My  corps  of 
involuntary  legal  assistants  has  been  more  numerous 
than  that  of  the  twenty  skilled  collaborateurs  employed 
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directly  by  me  as  elsewhere  explained;  and  though 
they  examined  but  a  small  part  of  the  archives,  yet 
they  employed  the  finest  talent  in  the  profession, 
labored  for  more  than  twenty  years,  submitted  their 
work  to  the  courts,  and  collected,  I  suspect,  larger 
fees  than  I  should  have  been  able  to  pay.  The  notes 
of  these  workmen  were  scattered  broadcast,  and  were 
practically  inaccessible  in  legal  briefs,  printed  argu- 
ments, court  reports,  and  bulky  tomes  of  testimony 
in  land  and  other  cases;  but  I  have  collected,  classi- 
fied, and  used  them  to  test,  corroborate,  or  supple- 
ment notes  from  other  sources.  This  duplication  of 
data,  and  the  comments  of  the  profession  on  the  thou- 
sands of  documents  submitted  alternately  to  partisan 
heat  and  judicial  coolness  in  the  crucible  of  litigation, 
have  not  only  doubled  the  value  of  those  papers,  but 
have  greatly  aided  me  in  making  proper  use  of  other 
tens  of  thousands  never  submitted  to  such  a  test.  And 
to  documentary  evidence  of  this  class  should  be  added 
the  testimony  of  pioneers  elicited  by  interrogators 
who,  through  personal  interests  or  the  subpoBna,  had 
a  power  over  reticent  witnesses  which  I  never  pos- 
sessed. 

But  while  much  credit  is  due  to  investigators  of 
the  several  classes  who  have  preceded  me,  the  path, 
so  far  as  original  research  on  an  extended  scale  is 
concerned,  has  to  this  time  remained  untrodden.  No 
writer  has  even  approximately  utilized  the  informa- 
tion extant  in  print.  It  has  now  been  collected  and 
studied  for  the  first  time  in  its  entirety.  Yet  so  much 
further  has  the  investigation  been  carried,  and  so  com- 
paratively unimportant  is  this  class  of  data,  that  for 
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a  large  part  of  the  period  covered — namely,  from  1769 
to  1846 — the  completeness  of  my  record  would  not 
be  very  seriously  affected  by  the  destruction  of  every 
page  that  has  ever  been  printed.  Never  has  it  been 
the  fortune  of  any  writer,  aspiring  to  record  the 
annals  of  his  country,  to  have  at  the  same  time  so 
new  a  field  and  so  complete  a  collection  of  original 
and  unused  material.  I  may  claim  without  exaggera- 
tion to  have  accumulated  practically  all  that  exists  on 
the  subject,  not  only  in  print  but  in  manuscript.  I 
have  copied  the  public  archives,  hitherto  but  very 
superficially  consulted;  and  I  have  ransacked  the 
country  for  additional  hundreds  of  thousands  of  orig- 
inal documents  whose  very  existence  was  unknown. 
I  have  also  taken  statements,  varying  in  size  from 
six  to  two  thousand  pages  each,  from  many  hun- 
dreds of  the  early  inhabitants.  For  details  respecting 
these  new  sources  of  information  I  refer  the  reader 
to  the  list  and  chapter  already  cited.  It  is  true  that 
new  documents  will  be  found  as  the  years  pass  by  to 
throw  a  clearer  light  on  many  minor  points;  but  new 
material — whatever  new  talent  and  new  theories  may 
do— will  necessitate  the  reconstruction  of  few  if  any  of 
these  chapters.  It  is  to  me  a  matter  of  pride  that,  using 
the  term  in  the  limited  and  only  sense  in  which  it  can 
ever  be  properly  appHed  to  an  extended  historical 
work,  I  have  thus  been  able  to  exhaust  the  subject. 
Possibly  I  have  at  the  same  time  exhausted  the 
patience  of  my  readers;  for  it  is  in  the  History  of 
California  that  I  have  entered  more  fully  into  de- 
tails than  in  any  other  part  of  the  general  work.  The 
plan  originally  announced  carries  me  from  national 
history  into  local  annals  as  I  leave  the  south  for  the 
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north ;  and  among  the  northern  countries  of  the  Pacific 
States  California  claims  the  largest  space.  That  this 
treatment  is  justified  by  the  extent  and  variety  of 
the  country's  annals,  by  its  past,  present,  and  pro- 
spective importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  will  not 
probably  be  questioned.  Yet  while  the  comparative 
prominence  of  the  topic  will  doubtless  be  approved,  it 
may  be  that  the  aggregate  space  devoted  to  it  will 
seem  to  some  excessive.  But  such  would  be  the  case 
if  the  space  were  reduced  by  one  half  or  two  thirds; 
and  such  a  reduction  could  only  be  made  by  a  radical 
change  in  the  plan  of  the  work,  and  a  total  sacrifice  of 
its  exhaustive  character.  A  history  of  Cahfomia  is  a 
record  of  events  from  year  to  year,  each  being  given  a 
space,  from  a  short  paragraph  to  a  long  chapter,  in 
proportion  to  its  importance.  Any  considerable  re- 
duction in  space  would  make  of  the  work  a  mere 
chronological  table  of  events  that  would  be  intolerably 
tedious,  or  a  record  of  selected  illustrative  events 
which  would  not  be  history.  That  the  happenings  to 
be  chronicled  are  not  so  startling  as  some  of  the  des- 
tiny-deciding events  of  the  world's  history,  is  a  state 
of  things  for  which  the  writer  is  not  responsible;  and 
while  fipom  a  certain  point  of  view  it  might  justify  him 
in  not  writing  of  California  at  all,  it  can  by  no  means 
excuse  him,  having  once  undertaken  the  task,  from 
telling  the  whole  story.  The  custom  has  been  in 
writing  the  annals  of  this  and  other  countries  to  dwell 
at  length  on  one  event  or  epoch  recorded  in  a  book  or 
document  the  writer  happens  to  have  seen,  and  to 
omit — ^for  want  of  space  1 — twenty  others  equally  im- 
portant which  have  escaped  his  research,  a  happy 
means  of  condensation  not  at  my  command. 

Hm.  Oal.,  Yol.  I.    3 
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There  will  be  found  in  these  volumes  no  long-drawn 
narratives  or  descriptions.  In  no  part  of  this  series 
has  my  system  of  condensation  been  more  strictly 
applied.  I  am  firm  in  the  belief  that  the  record  is 
worth  preserving,  and  for  its  completeness  I  expect 
in  time  the  appreciation  and  approbation  of  all  true 
Califomians.  Unless  I  am  greatly  in  error  respect- 
ing what  I  have  written,  no  intelligent  reader  desiring 
information  on  any  particular  event  of  early  Cali- 
fomian  history — information  on  the  founding  or  early 
annals  of  any  mission  or  town;  on  the  development 
of  any  political,  social,  industrial,  or  religious  institu- 
tion; on  the  occurrences  of  any  year  or  period;  on  the 
life  and  character  of  any  official  or  friar  or  prominent 
citizen  or  early  pioneer;  on  the  visit  and  narrative  of 
any  voyager;  on  the  adventures  and  composition 
of  any  immigrant  party;  on  any  book  or  class  of  books 
about  California;  or  on  any  one  or  any  group  of  the 
incidents  that  make  up  this  work — will  accuse  me  of 
having  written  at  too  great  length  on  that  particular 
topic.  And  I  trust  the  system  of  classifidbtion  will 
enable  the  reader  to  select  without  inconvenience  or 
confusion  such  portions  as  may  suit  his  taste. 

To  government  officials  of  nation,  state,  and  coun- 
ties, who  have  aflforded  me  and  my  agents  free  access 
to  the  public  archives,  often  going  beyond  their  official 
obligations  to  facilitate  my  investigations,  most  hearty 
acknowledgments  are  due.  I  am  no  less  indebted  to 
Archbishop  Alemany  of  San  Francisco  and  Bishop 
Mora  of  Los  Angeles  and  Monterey,  by  whose  au- 
thority the  parochial  archives  have  been  placed  at  my 
disposal;  and  to  the  curates,  who  with  few  exceptions 
have  done  much  more  in  appreciation  of  my  work 
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than  simply  to  comply  with  the  requests  of  their  su- 
periors. Acknowledgments  are  also  due  to  Father 
Romo  and  his  Franciscan  associates  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara for  permitting  me  to  copy  their  unrivalled  col- 
lection of  documents,  the  real  archive  de  misiones. 
Nor  must  I  forget  the  representatives  of  native  Cali- 
fomian  and  early  pioneer  famiUes,  duly  mentioned  by 
name  elsewhere  in  this  history,  who  have  generously 
and  patriotically  given  me  not  only  their  personal 
reminiscences,  but  the  priceless  treasures  of  their 
family  archives,  without  which  documents  the  early 
annals  of  their  country  could  never  have  been  written. 
Lastly  there  are  the  strong,  intelligent,  and  energetic 
men  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  conspicuous  among  the 
world's  latter-day  builders  of  empire,  who  have  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  fullest  and  fairest  civilization 
in  this  last  of  temperate  climes — ^to  these  for  informa- 
tion furnished,  with  a  heart  full  of  admiration  and 
trust,  I  tender  my  grateful  thanks. 
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Arce  (Francisco),  Memorias  Histx^ricas  y  Documentos  Originales.    MS* 

Archbald  (John),  Why  '  California.'    In  Overland  Monthly,  IL  434. 

Archer  (L.),  Speech  on  Assembly  Bill  No.  182.    n.pl.,  n.d. 

Archive  del  Arzobispado  de  Son  Francisco.     MS.  5  vols. 

Archivo  de  Galifomia.  MS.  273  vols,  and  a  great  mass  of  loose  papers. 
Documents  preserved  in  the  U.  S.  Surveyor-general's  office  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. Copies  in  my  Collection.  Divided  as  follows:  Prov.  St.  Pap.; 
Prov.  Bee;  Dept.  St  Fap.;  Dept.  Rec;  Leg.  Rcc;  State  Pap.;  Sup. 
Govt.  St.  Pap.;  Actas  de  Elecciones;  Brands  and  Marks;  and  Unbound 
Doc.,  q.  V.  foi-  full  sub- titles  and  further  subdivisions. 

Archivo  de  las  Misiones.     MS.  2  vols. 

Archivo  del  Obispado  de  Monterey  y  Los  Angeles.    MS. 

Archivo  de  Santa  Barbara.     MS.  11  vols. 

Archuleta  (Florentine),  C^municaciones  Pedagdgicas.    MS.    In  the  archives. 

Arco  Iris.     Vera  Cruz,  1847  et  seq.  folio. 

Areche,  Pareoer  14  de  Jnn.  1773.  MS.;  also  in  Palou,  Not.,  1.  572. 

Areche,  Kespuesta  30  de  Jun.,  1773.  MS. 

Argelo,  Calaveras  Mountaineer. 

Argiiello  (Gervasio),  Escritos  de  un  Habilitado  General  y  Diputado.  MSS.  In 
public  and. private  archives. 

ArgUeUo  (Gervasio),  Observaciones,  1816.     MS. 

Argiiello  ( Jos6),  B^lacion  de  lo  que  declararon  los  gentiles  Sacalanes,  1797.  MS. 

Argiiello  (Jos6),  Rehicion  que  form6  sobre  In£os  huidos  de  S.  Francisco, 

1797.  MS. 

Argiiello  (Josd),  Cartas  de  un  Gobemador  de  las  Califomias.    MSS.   In  the 

different  archives. 
Argiiello  (Jos6),  Informe  sobre  Bancho  del  Bey  en  S.  Francisco,  1798.    MS. 
Argiiello  (Josd),  Instruccion  que  ha  de  observar  el  teniente  Luis  ArgiieUo  en 

S.  Francisco,  1806.    MS. 
Argiiello  (Josd),  Bespuesta  &  las  quince  Preguntas  sobre  abuses  de  Misioneros, 

1798.  MS. 

Argiiello  (Luis  Antonio),  Cartas  del  Comandante  y  Gobemador.  MSS.  In 

the  different  archives. 
Argiiello  (Luis  Antonio),  Hoja  de  Servicios  hasta  1828.    MS. 
Argiiello   (Santiago),  Correspondencia   del  Comandante  y  Prefecto.  MSS. 

Archives,  passim. 
Argiiello  (Santiago),  Correspondencia  Particular.    MS. 
Arman  (H.  M.  Van),  The  Public  Lands  of  California.    San  Francisco,  1876. 
Armona  (Matias),  Carta  do  1770.    In  Doc.  Hist  Mez.  serie  iv.,  torn.  ii.  p.  156. 
Armstrong  (William),  '49  Experiences.     MS. 
Amaz  (Jos4),  Recuerdos  de  Un  Comerciante.     MS. 
Arrangoiz  (Fraucisco  de  Paula),  M^jico  desde  1808  hasta  1867.    Madrid, 

1871-2.  4  vols. 
Arricivita  (J.  D.),  Cr6nica  Serdfica  y  Ap08t61ica.     Mexico,  1792.  folio. 
ArriUaga  (Basilic  Jos^),  Becopilacion  deLeyes,  etc.    Mexico,  1838-50.  16  vols. 
Arri'Ut^a  (Jo84  Joaquin),  Borrador  de  Carta  d  Vancouver,  1793.     MS. 
Arrilluga  (Jos6  Joaquin),  Correspondencia  del  Gobemador.     MS.    Archives, 

passim. 
ArriUaga  (Josd  Joaquin),  Hojas  de  Servicio,  1791-8.     MS. 
Arrilloga  (Jos^  Joaquin),  Informe  sobre  el  estado  de  Indies,  Misiones,  etc, 

1804.     MS. 
ArriUaga  (Jos6  Joaquin),  Informe  al  Virey  sobre  Defensas,  1793.    MS. 
ArriUaga  {Job6  Joaquin).  Papel  de  Puntos  para  conocimiento  del  Gobemador, 

1794.    MS. 
ArriUaga  (Jos^  Joaquin),  Preceptos  Generales  para  Comandantes,  1806.    MS. 
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Amllaga  {J<m6  Joaqnin),  Beladon  del  ertado  que  gnardan  los  FlrecldiM  y 

Puebloe,  1806.     MS. 
Amllaga  (Jos^  Joaquin),  Testamento,  1814.     MS. 
Arroyo  de  la  Cuesta  (Felipe),  Cartas  del  MiaionerOb    MS.    In  iniMio&  and 

secular  archives. 
Arroyo  de  la  Cuesta  (Felipe),  Grammar  of  the  Mutson  Language.    Kew  York, 

1861;  also  origiiml  MS. 
Arroyo  de  la  Cuesta  (Felloe),  A  Vocabulary  or  Phrase  Book  of  the  Mutsun 

Language.    New  York,  1861;  also  original  MS. 
Arteaga  (Ignacio),  Tercera  Exploracion,  1779.  MS. 
Ascension  (Antonio  de  la),  Descubrimiento  de  (California)  12  Oct  16201  In 

Pacheco  and  C&rdenas,  CoL  Doc.,  torn,  yiii 
Ashbumer  (William),  Report  upon  the  '*App.'*  Gold  QoartE  Mine.    Saa 

Francisco,  1866. 
Ashland  (Dr.),  Tidings. 

Ashley  (D.  R.),  Documents  for  the  History  of  CJalifomia.    MS. 
Ashley  (D.  R.),  Records  kept  during  journey  made  by  members  of  OslifonuA 

Association  from  Monroe,  Mich.,  to  Cal.,  1849.    MS. 
AHa  y  Consiante,  Tratado  de  Capitulacion  de  los  Nayios,  1825.    MS. 
Assembly,  Sessions  of  1846.    In.  U.  S.  vs.  Bolton,  App.    Brief  U.  8.  Sap. 

Court. 
Associations.    See  Listitatiooa. 
Astoria,  Astorian. 

Atanasio,  Causa  Oiminal  contra  el  Indio.  Abril  26,  183L  MS. 
Atlantic  Monthly.    Boston,  1858  et  seq. 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.    Act  granting  lands.    New  York,  1866;  Cir< 

cular.    New  York,  1855;  and  other  documents. 
Atleta  (£1).    Mexico,  1829  et  seq. 

Auburn,  Placer  Herald,  Stars  and  Stripes,  Union  AdTocate,  eto. 
Auger  (Edouard),  Voyage  en  Califomie,  1852-3.    Paris,  1854. 
Austin  (Nev.),  Reese  River  Reveille. 

Australian  Newspapers  in  Mechanics'  Library  of  San  Francisco  and  elsewhere, 
Autobiografia  Autogrifica  de  los  Padres  Misioneros,  1817.     MS. 
Averett  (T.  H.),  Speech  in  U.  S.  H.  of  Rep.  March  27,  1850,  to  admit  Cali- 
fornia.   Washington,  1850. 
AveriU  (Charles  £.),  Life  in  California.     Boston.  n.d. 
Avery  (Benjamin  Parke),  CsJifomian  Pictures.    New  York,  1878^ 
Avila  (Antonio),  y  otros,  Papeles  tocantes  &  su  sedicion,  1832.    MS. 
Avila  (Juan),  Notas  Califomianas.    MS. 
Avila  (Maria  Inocenta),  Cosas  de  (Ilalifomia.    MS. 
Avila  (Miguel),  Documentos  para  la  Historia  de  Calif omia.    MS. 
Avila  de  Rios  (Catarina),  Recuerdos.     MS. 

Ayala  (Tadeo  Ortiz),  Resdmen  de  la  Estadistica  del  Lnp.  Mex*    Mexico,  1822. 
Ayers  (F.  H.),  Personal  Adventures.     MS. 
Aynntamientos,  Decreto  de  las  C6rtes,  23  de  Mayo,  1812.    In  Mexico,  L^es 

Vigentes,  1829. 
Azanza  (Virey),  6rdenes.    MS.    In  the  archives. 
Azanza  (Virey),  Ynstmccion,  1800.    MS. 

Bacon  (L.  H.),  Memoir  of  Early  Times.    MS. 

Baird  (Spencer  F.),  Fish  and  Fisheries  [45th  Cong.,  2d.  Sess.,  Sen.  Mis.  Doc. 
49].     Washington,  1877. 

Baker  (E.  D.),  Speech  before  California  Senate  Feb.  1st  and  2d.  1854.  San 
Francisco,  1854;  also  other  speeches. 

Baker  City  (Or.),  Herald. 

Bakersfield,  Kem  County  C]!alifomian,  Kern  County  Courier,  Kem  County 
Gazette,  Southern  Califomian,  etc. 

Baldridge  (WiUiam),  The  Days  of  '46.    MS. 

Baldwin  (R.  S.),  Speech  in  U.  S.  Sen.  March  27,  1850,  Admission  of  Califor- 
nia, etc.    Washington,  1850. 
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Ball  (N.  IB.),  Sketch  by  a  Pioneer.    MS. 

Ballenstedt  (C.  W.  T.),  Beschreibung  meiner  Reise  nach  den  Goldminen. 

Califomiens.    Schdmngen,  1851. 
Ballou  (John),  The  Lady  of  the  West.    Cincinnati,  1865. 
Ballou  (William  T.),  Adventures.    MS. 
Baltimore  (Md.),  Patriot,  Sun. 

Bancroft  (A.  L.),  Diary  of  a  Journey  to  Oregon.    MS. 
Bancroft  (Hubert  Howe),  History  of  the  Pacific  States  of  North  America. 

San  Francisco,  1882  et  seq.  28  vols.;  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  States. 

New  York,  1875.  6  vols.;  Popular  Tribunals.   San  Francisco.  2  vols.,  etc.; 
Bancroft  (Hubert  Howe),  Personal  Observations  in  California,  1874.     MS. 
Bancroft  Library,  MS.  Scrap-books,  containing  classified  notes  used  in  writing 

Bancroft's  works. 
Bancroft  Library,  Newspaper  scraps  classified  under  the  following  headings: 

Academy  of  Sciences;   Amusements  and  Celebrations;   Art;   Authors; 

Banks  and  Banking;  Bibliography;  Biography;   Births,  Deaths,  etc.; 

Charitable  Listitutions;  Chinese;  Climate;  Constitutional  Convention; 

Counties;  Crimes  and  Society;  Earthquakes;  Education  and  Schools; 

Fares  and  Freights;  Fisheries;  Floods;  Fruit-ralsine;  Lidians;  Journalism; 

Eeameyiean  and  the  Workingmen's  Party ;  Lands;Legal;  Libraries;  Lum- 
ber Question;  Manufactures;  Military  A&drs;  Mineral  Springs;  Mining 

Stocks;  Miscellaneous;  Modoc  W^ar;  New  Charter;  Oil  and  Petroleum; 

Pioneer  Celebrations;  Politics;  Population  and  Colonization;  Bailroads; 

Religion;  Resources;  Revenue  and  Taxation;  Roads  and  Routes;  Ship- 

Sing  and  Navigation;  Silver  Remonetization;  State  Fairs;  Stock-raising; 
tories  and  Legends;  Telegraphs;  Trade  and  Commerce;  Trips  across  the 
Continent  and  Voyages  by  Sea;  United  States  Mails;  Water  Supply. 
68  vols.  4to. 

Bandini  (Juan),  Acusaciones  contra  Angel  Ramirez,  1834-7.    MS. 

Bandini  (Juan),  Apuntes  Politicos,  1832.     MS. 

Bandini  Jos^),  Carta  Histdrica  y  Descriptiva  de  Califomia,  1828.    MS. 

Bandini  (Juan),  Carta  Particular  &  Vallejo  sobre  cosas  politicas.  12  Die, 
1836.    MS. 

Bandini  (Juan),  Carta  &  Vallejo  sobre  Revoluciones.   3  Die,  1836.  MS. 

Bandini  (Juan),  Contestacion  &  la  Alocucion  de  Victoria,  1831.    MS. 

Bandini  (Juan),  Correspondencia  Particular  y  Oficial.  MSS.  A  large  num- 
ber of  documents  in  private  and  public  archives,  in  addition  to  those 
specially  named  in  this  list. 

Bandini  (Juan),  El  Diputado  de  la  Alta  Califomia  d  sua  Comitentes.  6  Agosto, 
1833.    Mexico,  1833. 

Bandini  (Juan),  Discnrso  ante  el  Avunt.  de  Los  Angeles.    27  Mayo,  1837.  MS. 

Bandini  (Juan),  Documentos  para  la  Historia  de  California.    MS. 

Bandini  (Juan),  Historia  de  Alta  California.     MS. 

Bandini  (Juan),  Informacion  del  Visitador  de  Aduana,  1835.     MSb 

Bandini  (Juan),  Manifiesto  d  U  Diputacion  sobre  ramos  de  Haciendft  Teni* 
torial,  1832.    MS. 

Bandini  (Juan),  Proyecto  de  Misiones,  1846.     MS. 

Bandini  (Juan),  Sucesos  del  Sur,  Mayo-Affosto,  1837.    MS. 

Banfield  (J.  A.),  Historical  Sketch  of  Yolo  County.  In  Woodland  Yolo 
Democrat,  July  6,  1876. 

Banker's  Magazine  and  Statistical  Register.    Baltimore,  etc.,  1846  et  seq. 

Banks.     See  Institutions. 

Bardnof  (Alexander),  Shizneopissanie.     St  Petersbon^,  1835. 

Barber  (John  W. ),  and  Henry  Howe.  History  of  Western  States  and  Terri- 
tories.    Cincinnati,  1867. 

Barnard  (Helen  M.),  The  Chorpenning  Claim.    n.pl.,  n.d. 

Barnes  (Demas),  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Overland.    New  York,  1866. 

Barnes  (Q.  A.),  Oregon  and  Califomia.     MS. 

Barn  (Felipe),  Oficios  del  Qobr-  de  la  Baja  Califomia,  MS.  In  Prov.  St. 
Pap.  passim. 
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Barrow  (John),  The  Life,  Voyages,  and  Exploits  of  Admiral  Sir  Francis  Drake. 

London,  1843. 
Barrow  (William),  The  General;  or  TweWe  Nights  in  a  Hunter^  Camp,   Boa- 
ton,  1869. 
Barry  (W.  J.),  Up  and  Down.    London,  1879. 
Barry  (T.  A.),  and  B.  A:  Patten,  Men  and  Memories  of  Saa  Frandsoo.    San 

Francisco,  1873. 
Barstow  (Alfred),  Statement  of  a  Pioneer  of  1849.    M3. 
Barstow  (D.  P.),  Recollections  of  1849-61.    MS. 
Barstow  (George),  Litrodnctory  Address.    San  Francisco,  1869;  other  ad* 

dresses. 
Bartlett  (John  Rnssell),  Personal  Narrative  of  En>loration8  and  Incidents  in 

Texas,  New  Mexico,  California,  etc.     New  York,  1854.  2  vols. 
Bartlett,  (John  Russell),  Report  on  the  Boundary  Line  between  the  U.  S.  and 

Mexico.     [32d  Cong.,  2d  Sees.,  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  41.]  Washington,  1851. 
Bartlett  (Washington),  Statement  of  a  Pioneer  of  1849.    MS. 
Barton  (James  R.),  Statement  of  au  Early  Settler.    MS. 
Barton  (Stephen),  Early  History  of  Visalrn.    Scrap-book. 
BasellandschaftUchen  Zeitong,  1868. 

Bates  (D.  B.),  Fonr  Years  on  the  Pacific  Coast.    Boston,  1858;  Boston,  1860. 
Bates  (H.  W.),  Illustrated  Travels.    London,  n.d. 
Bates  (J.  C),  Report  of  the  Proceedings. .  .Will  and  Testament  of  Honoe 

Hawes.    San  Francisco,  1872. 
Battle  Mountain  (Nev. ),  Messenger. 
Bauer  (John  A. ),  Statement  of  a  Pioneer  of  1849.    MS. 
Bansman  (William),  Early  California.     San  Francisco,  1872. 
Baxley  (H.  Willis),  What  I  saw  on  the  Western  Coast.    New  York,  1865. 
Beadle  (J.  H. ),  The  Undeveloped  West    Phihidelphia  [1873];  Western  WUda. 

Cincinnati,  1879. 
Beadle's  Monthly.    New  York,  1865  et  seq. 
Beale  (E.  F.),  Wagon  Road  from  Fort  Defiance  to  the  Colorado  River.   [35th 

Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  124.] 
Bean  (Edwin  F.),  see  Directories,  Nevada  County,  Cal.,  1867. 
Bear  Flag  Papers,  1846.     MS. 
Beard   (fienry).   Argument.     John  Roland. .  .I^md  Claim,   *'La  Paente." 

WashingtOD,  1866. 
Beckwith  (E.  G.),  Report  of  Exploration  of  a  Ronte  for  the  Padfio  Rail- 
road near  the  38th  and  39th  Parallels  [33d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc 

129].     Washington  [1854]. 
Bee  (F.  A.),  Opening  Argument. .  .Chinese  Immigration.    S.  F.,  1876. 
Bee  (Henry  J.),  Recollections  of  California  from  1830.    MS. 
Beechey  (F.    W.),  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Pacific,  etc.,  in  1825-8. 

London,  1831,  2  vols.;  Philadelphia,  1832. 
Beechey  (F.  W.),  Zoology  of  Voyage.  See  Richardson  (J.)  et  aL 
Beers  (George  A.),  Vasquez.    New  York,  1875. 
Belcher   (Edward),   Narrative  of  a  Voyage  round  the  World  in  1836-42. 

London,  1843.  2  vols. 
Belden  (David),  Speech  in  Sen.  of  Cal.  Feb.  9,  1866,  against  the  Repeal  of 

the  Specific  Contract  Act.     Sacramento,  1866. 
Belden  (Josiah),  Histerical  Statement.  MS. 
Belden  (Josiah),  Letters  of  a  Pioneer  of  1841.  MS. 
Belfast  (Me.),  Republican  Journal. 

Bell  (A.  D.),  Arguments  in  favor  of  Immigration.    San  Franci8co,,1870. 
Bell  (Horace),  Reminiscences  of  a  Ranger.  L.  Angeles,  1881;  also  scrap  book. 
Bell  (J.  C),  Obituary  Address  on  Death  of.     Sacramento,  1860. 
Bell  (W.  A.),  New  Tracks  in  North  America.    London,  1870. 
BellcTille  (111.),  Advocate. 
Bellows  (Henry  W.),  In  Memory  of  Thos.  Starr  King.    Discourse,  May  1, 

1864.     San  Francisco,  1864. 
Behnont  (Nov.),  Courier. 
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Benbam  (Oallioim),  Testimony  in  behalf  of  the  U.  S.  m.  Sutter.  "New 
Helvetia."    San  Francisco,  1861. 

Benicia,  Chronicle,  New  Era,  Pacific  Chnrchman,  Tribune,  etc 

Benicia,  Official  Documents  in  Relation  to  Land  Titles.     Suisun,  1867. 

Bennett  (H.  C),  Chinese  Labor.    A  Lecture.    San  Francisco,  1870. 

Bennett  (Henry),  Speech  in  U.  S.  H.  of  Rep.,  May  27,  1850,  on  AdmiaaoD  of 
California.     Washington,  1850. 

Bennett  (Nathaniel),  The  Queue  Case,  n.pl.,  n.d. 

Be»tley  (William  R.),  Pleasant  Paths  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1882. 

Benton  (J.  A.),  The  CaUfomia  Pilgrim.    Sacramento,  1853. 

Benton  (Thomas  H.),  Abridgment  of  Debates  in  Congress,  1759-1856.  New 
York,  1857-63.  16  vols.;  Defence  of  Fremont,  in  Niles'  Register,  Ixxi 
173;  Speech  in  U.  S.  Senate,  July,  1848.  In  Cong.  Globe,  1847-8,  App. 
077;  Speech  in  U.  S.  Senate,  Jan.  15,  1849,  on  Adjudication  of  Land 
lltles,  etc.,  in  New  Mexico  and  California.  Washington,  1849;  Thirty 
Years*  View.    New  York,  1854  2  vols. 

Berenger  (J.  P.),  Collection  de  Tons  les  Voyages  foits  antonr  dn  Monde. 
Paris,  1788-9.  9  vols. 

Berkeley,  Advocate,  Berkeleyan. 

Berkeley  Quarterly.    San  Francisco,  1880-1.  2  vols. 

Bermudez  (J.  M.),  Verdadera  Causa  de  la  Revolucion.    Tolnca,  1831. 

Bemal  (Juan),  Memoria  de  un  Califomio.    MS. 

Berreyesa  (Antonio),  Relacion  de  sus  Recuerdos.    MS. 

Berreyesa  and  Carrillo,  Quarrel  at  Sonoma,  1846.    MS. 

Beny  (Creorge),  The  Gold  of  California.    London,  1849. 

Bestard  (Buenaventura),  Pastoral  del  Comisario  General  de  Indias.  28  d« 
Agosto,  1816.    MS. 

Bestard  (Buenaventura),  Pastoral.    6  de  Mayo,  1816.    MS. 

Betagh  (William),  A  Voyage  round  the  World.  London,  1728;  London, 
1757;  also  in  Pinkerton's  Voyages,  voL  xvi.;  Harris'  CoL,  voL  L 

Beyer  (Moritz),  Das  Auswanderungsbuch.    Leipzig,  1846. 

Biart  (Lucien),  My  Rambles  in  the  New  World.    London,  1877. 

Bidleman  (H.  J.),  see  Directories,  Sacramento,  1861-2. 

Bidwell  (John),  California  in  1841-8.   MS. 

Bidwell  (John),  Joumev  to  California,  n.  pi.  [1842]. 

Bigelow  (John),  Les  Etats-Unis  D'Am^nque.  Paris,  1863;  Memoir  of  the 
Life  and  Public  Services  of  John  C.  Fremont    New  York,  1856. 

Bi^[s,  Butte  County  Register,  Silver  Bend  Reporter. 

Bigler  (Henry  W.),  Diary  of  a  Mormon  in  Califomia.    MS. 

Bigler  (John),  Address  at  a  Meeting  of  Citizens  of  Santa  Clara  County.  n.pL 
[1855];  Scrap  Book,  1850-2;  Speech  at  Sacramento  July  9,  1867.  Sacra- 
mento, 1867 ;  and  other  speeches. 

Bigly  (Cantell  A.),  Aurifodina.    New  York,  1849. 

BiUings  (Frederick),  Address,  Sept.  23,  1854.    San  Francisco,  1854. 

Bilson  (B.),  The  Hunters  of  Kentucky,  etc.    New  York,  1847. 

Biographical  Sketches  in  S.  Jos^  Pioneer,  1878-83. 

Bird  (Isabella  L. ),  Lady's  Life  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.    New  York,  1879-81. 

Bimie  (Robert),  Personal  Adventures.    MS. 

Black  (Georffo),  Report  on  the  Middle  Yuba  Canal.    San  Frandsoo,  1864. 

Black  (J.  S.y,  Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  determined  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.    Washmgton,  1863, 

Blaeu  (or  Jansz),  America.  (Atlas  Maior).  Amstelaedami,  1662. 

Blagdon  (Francis  William).    The  Modem  Geographer.    London,  n.d.  6  vols. 

Blake  (William  P.),  Geological  Reconnaissance  in  California.  New  York, 
1858.  4to;  The  Production  of  the  Precious  Metals.  New  York,  etc. 
1869. 

Blanchet  (F.  N.),  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Oregon. 
Portland,  1878. 

Bledsoe  (A.  J.),  History  of  Del  Norte  County.    Eureka,  1881. 
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Blin  (WilliAm  R.),  Paradise  in  the  Pacific.    New  York,  1873. 

Bluxome  (Isaac),  Vigilance  Committee,  by  '  33  Secretary.'  MS. 

B^nai  B'rith.     Various  pamphlets  of  different  lodges  of  the  Society. 

Bodega  y  Giiadra  (Juan  Francisco),  Comento  de  la  Navegacion,  1775.   BfS.. 

Bodega  y  Cuadra  (Juan  Francisco),  Navegacion  y  Descubrimiento,  1779.    MS. 

Bodega  y  Cuadra  (Juan  Francisco),  Segunda  Salida,  1779.    MS. 

Bodega  y  Cuadra  (Juan  Francisco),  Viage  de  1775.    MS. 

Bodie,  Chronicle,  Free  Press,  Morning  News,  Standard,  etc. 

Boggs  (William  M.),  Reminiscences  from  1846.     MS. 

Boggs  (William  M.),  Trip  across  the  Plains  in  1840.   In  Oalistoga  Tribaiie, 

1871;  Napa  Register,  1872. 
Bojorses  (Juan),  Recuerdos  sobre  la  Historia  de  California.  MS. 
Bolcof  (Jos^),  Cartas  de  un  Ruso.    MS. 

Bonilla  (Joed  Mariano),  Documentos  para  la  Historia  de  California.    MS» 
BoniUa  (Mariano),  Varias  Cartas,  1834-47.     MS.  Archives,  passim. 
Bonner  (T.  B.),  Life  and  Adventures  of  James  P.  Beckwourth.    N.  T.,  1868. 
Bonnycastle  (R.  H.),  Spanish  America.    London,  1818.  2  vols. 
Bonwick  (James),  The  Mormons  and  the  Silver  Mines.    London,  1872. 
Booth  (Newton),  Address,  Aug.  8,  1868.    San  Francisco,  1868;  also  Tarions 

addresses  and  letters. 
Borbon,  Parecer  del  Fiscal  sobre  el  Proyecto  de  abrir  Comanioaoloii  entre 

California  y  N.  Mexico,  1801.    MS. 
Borica  (Diego),  Castigos  que  han  de  sufrir  los  Indios,  1797.    MS. 
Borica  (Diego),  Correspondencia  del  Sr  Gobemador,  1794-1800.    MS. 
Borica  (Diego),  Informe  sobre  coniunicacion  con  N.  Mexico,  1796.    MS. 
Borica  (Diego),  Informe  de  Nuevas  Misiones,  1706.    MS. 
Borica  (Diego),  Instruccion  de  dirigir  la  fundacion  de  Branciforte,  1797.    MS. 
Borica  (Diego),  Instruccion  para  la  escolta  de  S.  Juan  Bautista,  1797.    MS. 
Borica  (Diego),  Proyecto  sobre  Diyision  de  Califomias,  1796.    MS. 
Boronda  ( Jos^  Canuto),  Notas  de  California.    MS. 
Boronda  (Joed  lu.),  Apuntes  Hist6ricoe.    MS. 
Borthwick  (J.  D.),  Three  Years  in  California.    London,  1867. 
Boscana  (Ger6nimo),  Chinigchinich.    New  York,  1846.    With  RobmaoB  (All) 

Life  in  CaL 
Boecana  ((]^r6nimo),  Escritos  Sueltos  del  Padre.    MSS. 
Boston  (Mass.),  Advertiser,  Commercial  Bulletin,  Journal,  Post,  Thiv«ller,  eto. 
Boston  in  the  Northwest,  Solid  Men  of.     MS. 
Botello  (Narciso),  Anales  del  Sur.    MS. 

Botello  (Narciso),  Comunicaciones  Sueltas  de  un  Angelino.  MS. 
Botica  General  de  los  Remedies  Esperimentadoe.  Sonoma,  1838. 
Botta  (P.  £.),  Observations  sur  les  Habitans  de  la  Califomie.    In  Noav.  An. 

Voy.,  lii  156. 
Botta  (P.  E.),  Osservaadoni  sugli  Abitanti  deUa  California.    In  Dnhaut  GSlly, 

Viag. 
Botta  (C.  T.),  Address,  Speech,  etc. 

Bouchacourt  (Ch.),  Notice  Industrielle  sur  la  Califomie.    liyoa,  1849i 
Bouchard  Affidr,  Testimonio  de  Prisioneros  acerca  de  Insurgentes,  1818.  MS. 
Bound  Home,  or  the  Gold  Hunter^s  ManuaL    New  York,  1852. 
Bowen  (Asa  M.),  Statement  on  San  Pascual,  1846.     MS. 
Bowers  (Stephen),  Santa  Rosa  Island.     In  Smithsonian  Report,  1877. 
Bowie  (Aug.  J.).  Hydraulic  Mining  in  California.     San  Francisco,  1878. 
Bowie  (Richard  I.),  Speech  in  U.  S.  H.  of  Rep.,  June  6, 1850,  on  the  Calif or- 

nian  Question.     Washington,  1850. 
Bowles  (Samuel),  Across  the  0>ntinent.     Springfield,  1866;  Our  New  West 

Hartford,  etc.,  1869;  The  Pacific  Raihx)ad.     Boston,  1869. 
Boyer  (Lanson),  From  the  Orient  to  the  Occident     New  York,  1878. 
Boynton  (J.  S.),  Statement  of  a  Pioneer.     MS. 
Brace  (Charles  Loring),  The  New  West.    New  York,  1869. 
Brackett  (Albert  G.),  History  of  the  U.  S.  Cavah-y.     New  York,  1865. 
BrackeU  (Albert  G.),  Indian  War  in  Calif omia  and  Nevada,  1806-7.    MS. 
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Bmckett  (Albert  G.),  List  of  Officers  of  California  Battalion,  1846-7.    MS. 

Brackett  (Albert  O.),  Sketch  of  1st  Regiment  New  York  Volunteers.    MS. 

Brackett  (Albert  G. ),  Sketch  of  the  Mormon  Battalion.     MS. 

Branciforte  (villa  de),  DictAmen  del  fiscal  sobre  fundacion,  1797.     MS 

Branciforte  (villa  de),  £1  Biscretorio  de  S.  Fernando  al  Virey,  1707.    MS. 

Branciforte  (villa  de),  Informe  del  Real  Tribunal  sobre  la  fondiicion,  1795.  MS. 

Branciforte  (Virey),  Autorizscion  para  la  fondacion  de  Nuevaa  Misiones, 
1796.    MS. 

Branciforte  (Virey),  i  Borica  sobre  Baterias  de  S.  Francisco,  1795.    MS. 

Branciforte  (Virey),  Instruccion,  1794-7.     MS. 

Branciforte  (Virey),  Varios  Oficioe,  1794r-8.    MS. 

Brands  and  Marks.    MS.  1  vol.    In  Archivo  de  California. 

Bray  (Edmund),  Memoir  of  a  Trip  to  California,  1844.     MS. 

Breck,  Speech  in  U.  S.  H.  of  Rep.,  March  25,  1850,  on  the  Message  of  the 
President  relating  to  California.    Washington,  1850. 

Breen  (John),  Pioneer  Memoirs.    MS. 

Breen  (Patrick),  Diary  of  one  of  the  Donner  Party,  1846.    MS. 

Brereton  (R.  M.),  Report  on  Messrs  Bensleyand  Co. 's  Canal  Project,  etc 
San  fVancisco,  1872;  other  reports. 

Brewerton  (Geor^^e  B.),  A  Ride  from  Los  Angeles  to  New  Mexico.  In  Har- 
per's Magazine.     1853.  toL  vii. 

Bribery,  or  the  California  Senatorial  Election.    San  Francisco,  1868. 

Briefe  aus  den  Vereinigten  Staaten.    Leipzig,  1853.  2  vols. 

Briefs  of  California  Supreme  Court  and  otner  courts,  more  than  5,000  in  num- 
ber, about  1,000  of  which  contain  items  of  historical  evidence,  and  over 
100  of  which  are  cited  in  my  notes  by  the  names  of  the  cases.  Not 
named  in  this  list. 

Briggs  (C.  P.),  Narrative  of  1846.    In  Napa  Reporter,  Aug.  31,  1872. 

Bristow  (E.  L.),  Rencounters  with  Indians,  etc.    MS. 

Brock  (Joseph  M.),  Recollections  of  '49.     MS. 

Brockett  (L.  P.),  Our  Western  Empire.    Philadelphia,  etc,  1881. 

Brodie  (S.  H.),  Statement  of  Legal  Matters.    MS. 

Brooklyn,  Vidette. 

Brooklyn  (The)  Mormons  in  California.    From  a  newspaper. 

Brooks  (B.  S. ),  Alcalde  Grants  in  the  City  of  San  Franoisoo.  In  Pioneer, 
vol.  i.  129. 

Brooks  (Charles  Wolcott),  Chinese  in  California.  S.  F.,  1877;  Early  Migra- 
tions of  Ancient  Western  Nations.  S.  F.,  1876;  Early  Migrations,  Ongin 
of  Chinese  Race.  S.  F.,  1876;  Japanese  Wrecks.  S.  F.  1876.  News- 
paper Reports  of  Papers  on  Origin  of  the  Japanese  Race.    Scraps. 

Brooks  (H.  S.),  The  California  Mountaineer.    San  Francisco,  1861. 

Brooks  (J.  Tyrwhitt),  Four  Months  among  the  Gold-finders.  London,  1849; 
New  York,  1849;  Paris,  1849;  Vier  maanden  onder  de  Goudzoekers  in 
Opper-Califomie.  Amsterdam,  1849;  Vier  Monate  unter  Goldfindem  in 
Ober  Kalifomien.     Leipzig,  1849;  Zurich,  1849. 

Brooks  (James),  A  Seven  Months*  Run.    New  York,  1872. 

Brooks  (N.  C),  A  Complete  History  of  the  Mexican  War.    PhiL,  1849. 

Brooks  (R.  S.),  Speech  m  U.  S.  H.  of  Rep.,  June  14, 1854,  on  Pacific  Raiboad. 
Washington,  1854. 

Bross  (Williitm),  Address  on  Resources  of  Far  West.  Jan.  25,  1866.  New 
York,  1866. 

Brown  (Charles),  Early  Events  in  California.    MS. 

Brown  (Elam),  An  old  Pioneer.   In  San  Jos^  Pioneer,  Jan.  26,  1878. 

Brown  (H.  S.),  Early  Days  of  CaUfomia.    MS. 

Browne  (J.  Ross),  Address  to  the  Territorial  Pioneers  of  CaUfomia.  In  8.  F. 
News  Letter,  Sept.  11, 1875;  Hubert  H.  Bancroft  and  his  Literary  Under- 
takings. In  Overland  Monthly;  Lower  Cal.  See  Taylor;  Relacion  de  loe 
Debates  de  la  Convencion  de  California,  Set.  y  Oct.,  1849,  Nueva  York, 
1851;  Report  of  Debates  in  Convention  of  CaUfomia.  Sept.  and  Oct., 
1849,  Washington,  1850;  Report  upon  the  Mineral  Resources  of  the  States 
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and  Territories  West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Washington,  1867;  Wash- 
ington 1868;  San  Francisco,  1868;  Reports  upon  the  Mineral  Resourcea 
of  the  United  States.    Washington,  1867;    Resources  of  the  Pacifio 

Slope,  etc.,    San  Francisco,  1869. 
Bryant  (Edwin),  Voyage  en  Galifomie,  etc    Paris,  n.d.;  What  I  saw  in 

CaUfomia.    New  York,  1848;  New  York,  1849. 
Bryant  (William  Cullen),  History  of  the  United  States.    New  York,  1876-81. 

4  vols. 
Bucareli  (Virey),  Comnnicaciones  al  Com.  Gen.  y  Gobr*  de  Cal.,  1772-9.   MS. 
Bucareli  (Virey),  Instruccion  al  Gomandante  de  Gal*-,  1773.    MS. 
Bucareli  (Virey),  Instruccion  del  Virey.     17  Agosto,  1773.     MS. 
Bucareli  (Virey),  Instruccion  del  Virey.     30  Set,  1774.     MS. 
Bucareli  (Virey),  ProTidencias  del  Virey.    26  Mayo,  1773.     MS. 
Buchanan  (James),  Instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Hios.  0.  Larkin 

as  Confidential  Agent  of  the  U.  S.,  1845.    MS. 
Buchanan  (James),  Instructions  to  Vorhies,  Oct.  7.  1848.    In  OaL  and  N. 

Mez.,  Mess,  and  Doc.     1850.  p.  6. 
Buelna  (Antonio),  Gartas  de  un  Vecino  de  S.  Jos^.    MS. 
Buelna  (Felix),  Narracion  sobre  Tiempos  Pasados.    MS. 
BuflBdo  (N.  Y.),  Gourier. 
Bofium  (E.  Gould),  Six  Months  in  the  Gold  Mines.    Philadelphia,  1850; 

London,  1850.  • 

Burnett  ( Peter  H. ),  Recollections  and  Opinions  of  an  Old  Pioneer.  N.  Y. ,  1880. 
Burnett  (Peter  H.),  Recollections  of  the  Past.    MS.  2  vols. 
Bumey  (James),  Ghronological  History  of  the  Discoveries  in  the  South  Sea, 

or  Pacific  Ocean.    London,  1803-17.  4to.  5  yoIb. 
Bums  (Aaron),  Statement  of  Vigilance  Gommittee.    MS. 
Buit(H.  T.),  Cb&rt  showing  Age,  etc.,  of  Officers  of  State  and  Memben  of 

Legislature,  1865-6.    Sacramento,  1866. 
Burns  (Davis),  Narrative.    MS. 
Burton  (John),  Official  and  Private  Letters.    MS. 
Burton  (Mrs  M.  A.),  Biographical  Sketch.     MS. 

Burton  (Richard  F.),  Gity  of  the  Samts,  etc.    London,  1861;  N.  Y.,  1862. 
Burton  (Robert),  The  English  Hero.    London,  1687;  London,  1710. 
Bushnell  (Horace),  Gharacteristics  and  ProspcNBts  of  Galifomia.    San  Fran- 
cisco, 1858;  Movement  for  a  University  in  Galifomia,  etc.    San  Fran- 
cisco, 1857. 
Bustamante  (Anastasio),   Escritos  del  Sr  Presidents  tocante  A  Galifomia, 

1830-2.    MS. 
Bustamante  (Gdrlos  Maria),  Apuntes  para  la  Historia  del  Gobiemo  del  General 

Santa  Anna.    Mexico,  1841>-3.    MS.  3  vols.;  also  print.    Mexico,  1845. 
Bustamante  (Odrlos  Maria),  Guadro  Hist^rico  de  U  Revolucion  Mexicana. 

Mexico,  1823-7.  5  vols.;  Mexico,  1832-46.  6  vols. 
Bustamante  (Gdrloe  Maria),  Diario  de  lo  especialmente  ocurrido  en  Mexico, 

Sept.  de  1841  &  Junio  de  1843.     Mexico,  1841-3.     MS.  4to.  4  vols. 
Bustamante  (G^rlos  Maria),  Gabinete  Mcxicano.    Mexico,  1839-41.    MS.  4 

vols.;  also  print.     Mexico,  1842.  2  vols. 
Bustamante  (Gdrlos  Maria),  Invasion  de  Mexico  de  los  Anglo- Americanos.  MS. 
Bustamante  (Gdrlos  Maria),  Medidas  para  la  Pacificacion  de  la  America  Mex- 
icana.   MS.  1820. 
Bustamante  (Gdrlos  Maria),  El  Nuevo  Bemal  Diaz  del  (Castillo  6  sea  Historia  di 

la  Invasion  de  los  Anglo- Americanos  en  Mexico.     Mexico,  1847.  2  vols. 
Bustamante  (Gdrlos  Maria),  Suplemento  d  Los  Tres  Siglos  de  Gavo.    Jalapa, 

1870. 
Bustamante  ((^drlos  Maria),  Voz  de  la  Patria,  Gontinuacion.    Mexico,  1837-9. 

MS.  9  vols. 
Butler  (A.  W.),  Resources  of  Monterey  Gounty.    San  Francisco,  1875. 

G  (S.),  Descripcion  Topogrifica  de  Misiones,  1845.    In  Revista  Gientlf,  i.  327. 
Cahallero  (Joed  de),  Estadistica  del  Estado  Libre  de  Sonora  y  Sinaioa.    M-^ 
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Cabot  (Jnan),  Expedicion  al  Yall')  de  los  Talares,  1814    MS. 

Cabot  (Juan  and  Pedro),  Cartas  de  dos  Frailes.     MS. 

Cabrera  Bueno  (Joseph  Qonzalez),  NaTegacion  EspecvlatiTa.    MA-niU^  1734. 
folio. 

Cabrillo  (Juan  Bodriffuez),  Relacion  6  Diario.   In  Florida,  Col.  Doc.,  173;  also 
in  Pacheco  and  Cdrdenas,  Col.  Doc.,  xIt.  165.   (Probably  by  Joan  Paez.) 

Cahuenga,  Capitulacion  de  13  de  Knero,  1847.    MS. 

Caldwell  (George  Alfred),  Speech  in  U.  S.  H.  of  Rep.  June  7»  1850,  on  the 
California  and  Territorial  Qnestiona.     Washington,  1850. 

California,  1799,  in  Viagero  Universal,  xxvi 

California  Academy  of  Sciences,  Proceedings  of  the.    S.  F.,  1858  et  aeq. 

Califomia  Agriculturist.    San  Jos^,  1871  et  seq.  4to. 

California,  ^1  about  California.     San  Francisco,  1870;  Id.,  1873  and  Supple- 
ment; Id.,  1875  and  Supplement. 

Califomia,  Amount  collected  from  customs.    [3l8t  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.,  H.  Ex. 
Doc.  72.]    Washington,  1849. 

Califomia  Anthropographic  Chart,  1861  et  son. 

Califomia,  Appeal  in  Behalf  of  the  Church,  Sept.  1849.    New  York,  1849. 

California,  Arrival  of  the  Steamer.    Festival  in  Celebration  of  the  25th 
Anniversary,  Feb.  28,  1874.    San  Francisco,  1874. 

Califomia  as  it  is.    San  fSnncisco,  1882. 

Califomia  Aftociated  Pioneers  of  the  Territorial  Days  of  Cal.  in  New  York. 
Reunion  1875.    New  York,  1875. 

Califomia  Bible  Society,  Annual  Reports.     San  Francisco,  1850,  et  seq. 

Califomia,  Bio^phical  Sketches  of  the  Delegates  to  Convention  to  frame 
New  (Ik)n8titution.  1878.    San  Francisco,  1878. 

Califomia  Characters  and  Mining  Scenes  and  Sketches.    San  Francisco,  n.d. 

Califomia  Claims.    See  Fremont. 

Califomia  Colored  Citizens,  Proceedings  of  Annual  Conventions.    San  Fran- 
cisco, 1856  et  seq. 

Califomia,  Compiled   Laws  by  S.  Garfielde  and  F.  A.   Snyder,   1850-3. 
Benicia,  1853. 

Califomia,  Constitution,  San  Francisco,  1849;  also  in  Spanish. 

California,  (Ik)rrespondence  relative  to  the  Indian  disturbances.    [34th  Cong., 
1st  Sess.,  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  26.]    Washington,  1855. 

Califomia,  Correspondence  and  Reports  of  the  Mexican  GfovBiiiment,  1843-4^ 
n.pL,  n.d. 

California  Culturist.    San  Francisco,  1858-60.  3  vols. 

Califomia  se  declara  Independiente  de  Mexico.    Nov.  7,  1836.    (Monterey, 
1836.) 

Califomia,  Emigrants*  Guide  to.     London,  1849, 

Califomia,  Establecimiento  y  Progresos  de  las  Misiones  de  la  Antiguft  Cal- 
ifomia.   In  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  sen  iv.,  tom.  iv. 

California,  Establishment  of  Mint  and  Light-houses.    [31st  Cong.,  1st  Sees., 
H.  Ex.  Doc.  47.]    Washington,  1850. 

Califomia,  Fresh  Water  Tide  Lands.     San  Francisco,  1869. 

Califomia  Geological  Survey.    Philadelphia,  etc.,  1864;  San  FrandBCOy  etc., 
•     1867. 

Califomia,  Gids  naar.    Amsterdam,  1849. 

Califomia  Gold  Regions,  With  a  full  account  of  the  Mineral  Resouroes, 
etc..  Now  York  (1849). 

California  Grape  Culture.    Report  of  Commissioners,  San  Francisoo,  1862. 

Califomia,  Hardy  Impeachment.     Sacramento,  1862. 

Calif oruia  Homographic  Chart,  1861  et  seq. 

Califomia,  Illustrated  Hand-Book.    London,  1870. 

Califomia  Indians.    Report  relative  to  the  Colonization  of.    [33d  Cong.,  2d 
Sess.,  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  41.] 

Califomia,  Industrial  Interests  of.    San  Francisco,  1862. 

Califomia  Insurance  Commissioners.    Annual  Reports.     S.  F.,  1868  et  seq. 

Califomia,  Irrigation  in  San  Joaquin  and  Tulare  Plains.    Sacramento,  1873. 
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CalifoniiA,  Its  Qold  and  its  Inliabitants.  London,  1856.  2  vob. 
California,  Its  Past  History;  Its  Present  Position,  etc.  London,  1850. 
California,  Journals  of  Assembly  and  Senate,  1st  to  24th  sessions,  1850-81; 
with  Appendices — 103  volumes  in  all-~containing  all  public  documents 
printed  by  the  state,  which  are  cited  in  my  notes  by  their  titles  and  dates, 
the  title  consisting  of  'California'  follow^  by  one  of  the  following  head- 
ings: Act;  Adjutant-generars  Report;  Agricultural,  Mining,  and  Mechan- 
ical Arts  CoUep,  Reports;  Assembly,  Rules;  Attorney-general,  Reports; 
Bank  Commissioners,  Keports;  Bribery  Investigating  Committee;  Citizen's 
Hand  Book;  Common  Schools,  Acts,  etc.;  Corporations;  Deaf,  Dumb,  and 
Blind  Institute;  Educational  Directory;  Electors;  Fees  and  Salaries; 
Fisheries;  Inaugural  Addresses  of  Grovemors;  Insane  Asylum  Reports; 
Insurance  Commissioners;  Land  Acts;  Laws;  Memorials;  Messages  of 
Groveviors;  Militia;  Mines  and  Mining;  Pioneer  Silk  Orowers ;  Political 
Code  Amendments;  Public  Lands;  Revenue  Laws;  Sacramento  River 
Drainage  District;  Sacramento  Valley  Irrigation  and  Navigation  Canal; 
School  Law;  Secretaiy  of  State,  Reports;  Senate  and  Assembly  BiUs; 
Senate  Standing  and  Joint  Rules;  Special  Messages  of  Governors;  State 
Agricultural  Society,  Transactions;  State  Board  of  Agriculture;  State 
Board  of  Health ;  State  Board  of  Equalization ;  State  Capital  Commis- 
sioners; State  Controller,  Annual  Repoi-ts;  State  Documents;  State  Geo- 
logist.  Reports;  State  Harbor  Commissioners;  State  Library,  Reports; 
State  Mineralogist,  Annual  Reports;  State  Prison,  Reports;  State  Reform 
School,  Reports;  State  Supenntendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Reports; 
State  Teachers'  Association;  State  Teachers'  Institute;  State  Treasurer, 
Reports;  Surveyor-general,  Reports;  Swamp  and  Overflowed  Lands;  Tide 
Lands;  Transportation;  Woman's  Suffrage. 

Calif omia.  Journal  of  Education.     San  Josd,  1876  et  seq. 

California  Labor  Exchange.  [Various  publications.] 

California  Land  Commission.  Correspondence  [32a  Cong.,  Ist  Seas.,  H.  Ex. 
Doc.  131];  copy  of  Instructions  [Id.,  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.,  26];  list  of  cases  in 
Hoffman's  Reports. 

California  Land  Titles,  Copies  of  in  U.  8.  Surveyor-general's  Office,  1833-5. 

California  Land  Titles.  Remarks  of  Messrs.  Phelps  and  Sargent  in  U.  S.  H. 
of  Rep.,  June  10,  1862.     Washington,  1862. 

California,  Last  Night  of  the  Session  of  the  Legislature.    Sacramento,  1864. 

California  Law  Journal  and  Literary  Review.    San  Francisco,  1862  et  seq. 

California,  Legislative  Sketches.    Scraxm,  1857. 

California  Legislature.    Directory;  Sketch  Book,  etc. 

CaHfomia,  Leyes  [statutes  in  Spanish].    Sacramento,  185&-68.  17  vols. 

California  Magazine  and  Mountaineer.    San  Francisco,  1864. 

CaUfomia  Mtul  Bag.    San  Francisco,  1871  et  seq. 

California  Medical  Gazette.     San  Francisco,  1868  et  seq. 

California  Medical  Society,  Transactions.     Sacramento,  1857  et  seq. 

California,  Memorial  of  Legislature  to  Congress  on  Dangers  of  Chinese  Immi- 
gration.    San  Francisco,  1862. 

California  Mercantile  Journal,  1860.    San  Frcncisco,  1860. 

California,  Message  transmitting  constitution.  [31st  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  H.  Ex., 
Doc.  39.]    Washington,  1849. 

CaHfomia  Nautical  Magazine.    San  Francisco,  1862  et  seq. 

California,  New  Constitution.     San  Francisco,  1879. 

California,  Northern  California,  Scott  and  Klamath  Rivers.    Treka,  1856. 

California  Northern  Railroad,  ^gineers'  Report  of  Surveys,  1859.  Sacra* 
mento,  1859;  other  reports. 

California,  Notes  on.    New  York,  1850. 

California,  Noticias.     See  Sales. 

California  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  Articles  and  By-laws.  Vallejo,  1868; 
various  reports. 

California  Pioneers  (Society  of),  Anniversaries;  Constitution  and  By-laws; 
Grand  Excursion;  Inaugural  Ceremonies;  Oration  and  Poem;  Reports,  eto. 
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California  Pioneers,  Copy  of  Archives.    MS.;  Portraits  in  librsiy  of  the 

Society;  Scr&p-book. 
California  Honeers,  Sketches  of  Fifty.    MS. 

California  Prison  Commission,  Annual  Reports.    San  Frsncisoo,  1866  et  seq. 
California,  Project  for  Middle  Class  Colomes.    n.pL,  n.d. 
California,  Public  Lands  of.    San  Francisco,  1876. 

California,  Relief  of  Settlers  in.     [40th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  H.  Mis.  Doc.  26.] 
Oalifomia,  Reports  of  Cases  in  Supreme  Court.    San  Frandsoo,  etc.,  X851- 

81.  58  vob. 
California,  Round  Valley  Indian  Reservation.    [43d  Cong.,  1st.  Sess.,  H.  Ex. 

Doc.  118.] 
California  Statistical  Chart.    Sacramento,  Jan.  1,  1855. 
California  Statutes,  1st  to  24th  Sess.    Sacramento,  etc.,  1850-81.  24  vols. 
California  Supreme  Court  Briefs.    San  Frandsoo,  etc.,  1852  et  seq.    See  also 

Briefs. 
California,  Tarif  de  Donanes  de  la  Califomie,  1851.    Paris,  1851.  4to. 
California  Teacher.    San  Francisco,  1863  et  seq. 
California  Text  Book.    San  Francisco,  1852. 
California  Volunteers,  Correspondence  Relative  to  the  Discharge.     [39th 

Cong.,  1st.  Sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doa  138.]    Washington,  1865  et  seq. 
California  Wine,  Wool,  and  Stock  Journal.    San  Frandsco,  1863  et  seq. 
California  Workingmen*s  Party,  An  Epitome  of  its  Rise  and  Progress.    San 

Francisco,  1878. 
California  and  New  Mexico,  Message  and  Documents,  1848.  [30th  Cong.,  2d 

Sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  1.]    Washington,  1848. 
California  and  New  Mexico,  Message  and  Documents,  1850.    [31st  Cong.,  1st 

Sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  17.]    Washington,  1849. 
Califomian  (The).    San  Francisco,  1880  et  seq. 
Califomian.    See  Monterey  Califomian. 
Califomias,  Reglamento  ProvisionaL     1773.  MS. 
Calif omias,  'Junta  de  Fomento,'  q.  v. 
Califomie,  Histoire  Chr^tienne.     rlancy,  1851. 
Califomie,  Ses  Ressources  Gdn^rales,  etc.    San  FranciBCO,  1869. 
Califomien,  Ausfuhrliche  Mittheilungeu  Uber.     San  Francisco,  1870. 
Califomien,  Authentische  Nachrichten  Uber.     Bremen,  1849. 
Califomien,  Rathgeber  f Ur  Auswanderer  nach.    Bremen,  1849. 
Califomien  und  Seine  Goldminen  Mittheilungeu  aus  der  Qeographie.   Ereoz- 

nach,  1849. 
Califomien  sein  Minen-Bergbau,  etc.    Cassel,  1867. 
Calistoga,  Calistogan,  Free  Press,  Independent  Calistogan,  Tribtme. 
Calleja  (Virey),  Comunicaciones  al  Gobr-  de  Cal.,  1813-16.    MS. 
Calleja  (Virey),  Respuesta  del  Guardian  al  Virey  sobre  Proyectos  de  Cal., 

1707.     MS. 
Calvary  Presbyterian  Church,  EUstorical  Sketch.     San  Francisco,   1869; 

Manual,  etc. 
Calvo  (Charles),  Recueil  Complet  des  Traits  de  I'Am^rique  Latine.    Paris, 

1862-9.  16  vols. 
Camden  (William),  Annales  Rervm  Anglicarvm  et  Hibemicarvm,  etc.    Lon- 

dini,  1015-27.  2  vols. 
Campaign  of  Los  Angeles,  1847.     In  Monterey,  Califomian.    Jan.  28,  1847. 
Campbell,  A  Concise  History  of  Spanish  America.    London,  1741. 
Campbell  (J.  F.),  My  Circular  Notes.    London,  1876.  2  vols. 
Campbell  (J.  H.),  Speech  in  U.  S.  H.  of  Rep.,  Apr.  8,  1862,  on  RaiktMd  to  the 

Pacific.     April,  1862.     Washington,  1SG2. 
Cancelada  (Juan  Lopez),  Ruina  de  la  Nueva  Espafia.     Cddiz,  1811. 
Cancelada  (Juan  Lopez),  £1  Telegrafo  Mexicano.    Cddiz,  1813,  et  seq. 
Cancelada  (Juan  Lopez),  Verdad  Sabida.    Cddiz,  1811. 
Cailizares  (Jos^),  Diario  de  1769.     MS. 
Capron  (E.  S.),  History  of  California.     Boston,  1854. 
C^urcaba  (Manuel),  Informe  del  Habilitado  General,  1797.    MS. 
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Cdzcaba  (Mannel),  Oficios  del  Habilitado  General.    MS. 

Gardona  (NiooUs),  Memorial  nobre  sua  descnbrimientoB,  etc.,  en  la  Califomia. 

In  Pacheco  and  Cdrdenas,  Col.  l>oc.,  torn.  uc.  42;  Relacion  del  descabd- 

miento  do  California.    In  Id.,  torn.  ix.  30. 
Carmany  (John  H.),  A  Review  of  the  Year  1866.     San  Francisco,  1867. 
Carr  (Ezra  S.),  The  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  etc.     San  Francisco,  1875. 
Carr  (John  F.)    See  Anaheim,  its  People  and  its  Products. 
Caniger  (Nicholas),  Autobiography.    >IS. 

Carrilio  (Anastasio)  Muchos  Girtas  del  Comandante  de  Sta  Bdrbara,  etc.   MS. 
Garrillo  (Cdrlos  Antonio),  Cartas  del  Diputado  de  Alta  Cal.,  1831-2.    MS. 
Carrilio  (Cirlos  Antonio),  Cartas  al  General  Vall*»jo.     Die.  1836.     MS, 
Garrillo  (Cdrlos  Antonio),  Correspondencia  Miscelanea.     MS. 
Garrillo  (C&rlos  Antonio),  Discnrao  al  tomar  el  mando  politico  en  Los  Angelm. 

6  Die  1837.    MS. 
Garrillo  (Cdrlos  Antonio),  Exposicion  sobre  el  Fondo  Piadoso.    Mexico,  1831, 
Garrillo  (Cdrlos  Antonio),  Fedimento  de  Reos,  1814.  MS. 
Garrillo  (Domingo),  Cartas  Sueltas.     MS. 

Garrillo  (Domingo),  Documentos  para  la  Historia  de  GaUfomia.     MS. 
Garrillo  (Joaquin),  Escritos  en  varios  Archives.     MS. 
Garrillo  (Jos^),  Documentos  para  la  Historia  de  California.     MS. 
Garrillo  ( Josd  Antonio),  Accion  de  S.  Pedro  contra  loa  Americanos,  1846.  MS. 
Carrilio  {Jos6  Antonio),  Comunicaciones  Varias  del  Diputado  y  Mayor  Gkne- 

ral.    MS. 
Garrillo  (Julio),  Narrative.    MS. 

Garrillo  (Mariano),  Testamento  d  Inventario.     1782.  MS. 
Garrillo  (Pedro  C),  Documentos  para  la  Historia  de  Cal.    MS. 
Garrillo  (Raimundo),  Los  Edificios  de  Monterey,  1800.    MS. 
Garrillo  (Raimundo),  Instruccion  que  obaervard  el  Comandante  de  Escolta  de 

Sta  Inds.    MS. 
Garrillo  (Raimundo),  Papeles  del  Gapitan,  1795  et  seq.     MS. 
Gkrroll  (Anna  EUa),  The  Star  of  the  West.     New  York,  1857. 
Carroll  (W.),  Dr  Scott,  The  Vigilance  Committee  and  The  Ghardu    San 

Francisco,  1856. 
Carson  (J.  H.),  Early  Recollections  of  the  Mines,  etc.    Stockton,  1852. 
Carson  City  (Nev.),  Appeal,  State  Register. 
Carvalho  (S.  N.),  Inddents  of  Travel  and  Adventure  in  the  Far  West.    New 

York,  1858. 
Gary  (Thomas  G.),  Gold  from  California,  Lecture,  March  25,  1856;  The  San 

IVancisco  Vigilance  Committee.    In  Atlantic  Monthly,  vol.  xL    Deo, 

1877,  702. 
Gassell's  Emigrant  Handy  Guide  to  California.    London,  n.d. 
Gasserly  (Eugene),  The  Issue  in  California.    Letter,  Auff.  27,  1861.    San 

Francisco,  18G1;  Remarks,  etc.,  for  the  cession  to  the  0.  P.  R.  R.  of  Cal, 

of  one  half  of  Goat  Island.     Wash.,  1873;  Speech  on  the  Chinese  Evil. 

Wash. ,  1S70;  and  other  speeches,  etc. 
Gassin  (Francis),  A  Few  Facts  about  (California.    MS. 
GastaHares  {Jos6  Maria),  Causa  criminal  contra. .  .y  Hdefonsa  Gonzalez  por 

adalterio,  1836.    MS. 
Oastafiares  (Joed  Maria),  Causa  seguida  Contra  Ana  Gonzalez,   Adulterio  de  J. 

M.  Castaflares  y  Alfonsa  Gonzalez,  1836.     MS. 
Gastaflares  (Manuel),  Califomia  y  sus  Males,  Exposicion  1844.    In.  Id.,  Col. 

Doc,  21. 
Gajstafiares  (Manuel),  Cartas  del  Admioistrador  de  la  Aduana.     MS. 
Castafiares  (Manuel),  Coleccion  de  Documentos  relativos  al  departamento  de 

Calif orsuas.    Mexico,  1845. 
Gajstillero  (Andrto),  Varias  Cartas  del  (Capitan  y  Comisionado.    MS. 
Castillo  (Antonio  del),  Memoria  sobre  las  Minas  de  Azogue  de  America. 

Mexico,  1871. 
Gaatillo  (Felipe),  Itinerario  desde  Sonora  hasta  Cal.,  1845.    MS. 
Castillo  Negrete  (Luis),  Consejos  al  Comandante  de  Sta  Bdrbara^  1836.    MS. 
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Castillo  Kegrete  (LniB),  EBcritoB  del  Juez  de  Distrito.    MS. 

Castillo  Negrete  (Luis),  Kxposicion  qae  dirige  el  Jaez  de  Distrito  al  Ajnmi^ 

de  Los  Angeles  sobre  el  Plan  BeTolttcionaho  de  Monterey,  1836.    MS. 
Castro  (Jos^),  Correspondencia  oficial  y  Particular  del  General,  1826-46.  MS. 
Castro  (Jos^),  Decretos  de  la  Diputacion  erigida  en  Congreso  Constituyente, 

Nos.  1-10.    Monterey,  1836. 
Castro  (Jos6),  El  C^ ,  Presidente  de  Congreso  Constituyente.     (Despacho 

de  Coronel  Expedido  d  D.  Juan  B.  Alvarado.)  Monterey,  11  Die,  1836. 
Castro  (Jos^),  Orden  del  Com.  Qen.  acerca  de  Emigrados  de  los  £.  U.,  6  No7. 

1845.    MS. 
Castro  (Job6),  Proclama  de  13  de  Nov.,  1836.    Monterey. 
Castro  (Macario),  Cartas  del  Sargento.    MS. 

Castro  (Macario),  Diario  de  su  fScpedicion  &  las  Bancherias,  1799.    MS. 
Castro  (Manael),  Carta  d  D.  Pio  Pico.    Revolacion  de  Flores,  1847.    MS. 
Castro  (Manuel),  Cartas  de  nn  Prefecto.    MS. 

Castro  (Manuel),  Documentos  para  la  Historia  de  California.    MS.  2  toIb. 
Castro  (Manuel),  Informe  en  Sonora,  7  Junio,  1847.    MS. 
Castro  (Manuel),  Relacion  de  la  Alta  California.    MS. 
Castro  (Manuel),  Sus  Serricios  Piiblicos.    MS. 
Castro  (Tiburcio),  Papeles  de  un  Juez  y  Prefecto.    MS. 
Castroville,  Argus. 

Catald  (Magin),  Carta  8obr«  Nootka,  1794.    MS. 
CataU  (Magin),  Correspondencia  del  Misionero  de  Sta  Clara.    MS. 
Catecismo  politico  arreglado  d  la  Constitucion  de  la  Monarquia  Espafiola» 

1812.    MS. 
Catholic  World.    New  York,  1865  et  seq. 

Cauwet  (Pierre)  and  Ch.  Duquesnay.    Lettres  Calif omiennes.    S.  F.,  1870. 
Cavo  (Andr^),  Los  Tres  Siglos  de  Mexico.    Mexico,  1836-8.  3to1s.;  Mexico, 

1852. 
Ceballos  (Ramon),  XXIV.  Capitulos  en  Vindicacion  de  M^jico.    Mad.  1856. 
Cedulario,  A  Collection  mostly  MSS.  folio.  3  vols. 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  Aimual  Reports,  By-laws,  numerous 

pamphlets. 
Cerruti  (Enrique),  Historical  Note-books,  1821-46.    MS.  5  vols. 
Cerruti  (Enrique),  Ramblings  in  California.    MS. 
Cevalloa.    De  el  Sefior  Cevallos,  de  la  situacion  actual,  del  Plan  de  Jalisoo,  y 

del  Gen.  Uraga.     Mexico,  1853. 
Chamberlain  (Charles  H.),  Statement.    MS. 
Chamberlain  (John),  Memoirs  of  (I)alifomia  since  1840.    MS. 
Chamberlain  (W.  H),  and  Harry  L.  Wells.     See  Yuba  County  History. 
Chamisso  (Louis  Charles  A.  von),  Adelbert  von  Chamisso's  Werke.    Vierte 

AuHage.     Berlin,  1856.  6  vols.;  Reise,  included  in  preceding;  Remarks 

and  Opinions.     In  Kotzebue^s  Voy.,  iL,  iii. 
Champagnac  (Jean  B.  Joseph),  Le  jeune  Voyageur  en  Califomie.   Paris,  1852. 
Chandless  (William),  A  Visit  to  Salt  Lake.     London,  1857. 
Chapin  (E.  R. ),  Reminiscences  of  a  Surgeon.     MS. 
Charton  (Edouard),  Le  Tour  du  Monde.     Paris,  etc.,  1861.  4to.  2  vols. 
Chevalier  (Michel),  On  the  Probable  Fall  in  the  Value  of  Gtold.    New  York, 

1859. 
Chicago  (lU.),  Post,  Times,  Tribune,  etc. 
Chico,   Butte    County  Press,   Butte  County  Record,   Caucasian,   Evening 

Record,  Index,  Northern  Enterprise,  Review,  etc. 
Chico  (Mariano),  Alocucion  del  Gobr-  d  la  Junta  Dept.  1  Junio  1836.     MS. 
Chico  (Mariano),  El  C 0>mandante  General  y  Gefe  Politico  de  Alta  CaL 

d  sns  Habitantes.     Monterey,  Julio  24,  1836. 
Chico  (Mariano),  £10..  .Gefe  Superior  Politico  etc.  d  sus  Habitantes.    Mon* 

terey,  11  Mayo  1806. 
Chico  (Mariano),  I)iscurso  pronunciado  20  de  Mayo.     Monterey,  1836. 
Chico  (Mariano),  Discurso  pronunciado  27  de  Mayo.    Monterey,  1836. 
Chico  (Mariano),  Escritos  del  Gobemador,  1836.    MS. 
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Chioo  (Mariano),  Bob  Palabras  sobre  Memoria  del  Ex.  Oobeniador  DobUdo. 

GuADajuato,  1847. 
Chiles  (Joseph  B.),  Visit  to  California  in  1841.    MS. 
(^Shinese  in  California:  Coolie  Trade;  Immigration;  (Question;  Testimony;  etc. 

Many  pamphlets. 
Choate  (D.)  and  £.  W.  Moore.    See  San  Diego  and  Southern  California. 
Choris  (Louis),  Voyage  Pittoresque  autour  da  Monde.    Paris,  1822.  folio. 
Chronicle  Annual.    San  Francisco,  1882. 
Churches.    See  Institutions. 
Cincinnati  (0.),  0>mmercial,  Enquirer,  Times,  eta 
Civil  Service  Reform  Association  of  California,  Purposes  of.    San  IVsneisoo, 

1881 ;  other  pamphlets. 
Clark  (Francis  D.),  A  Pioneer  of  1847.    In  S.  Jos«  Pioneer,  July  5, 1879;  Roll 

of  Survivors  of  the  Ist  Regiment  of  New  York  Volunteers.    K.  Y.  1874. 
Clark  (Galen),  Reminiscences  of  the  Old  Times.     MS. 
Clark  (Hiram  C).  Statement  of  Facts  from  1851.     MS. 
Clark  (Mrs),  Antipodes  and  Around  the  World.     London,  1870. 
Clark  (Samuel),  lafe  and  Death  of  Sir  Francis  Drake.    London,  1761.  4to. 
Clarke  (Asia  Booth),  The  Elder  and  the  Younger  Booth.     Boston,  1882. 
Clarke  (Charles  E.),  Speech  on  Admission  of  California  in  U.  S.  H.  of  Rep., 

May  13,  1850.    Wash.  1850;  Speech  on  CMifomia  Claims  in  U.  S.  Sen., 

Apr.  25,  1848.     Wash.  1848. 
Claudet  (F.  G.),  Gold.     New  Westminster,  1871. 

Clavigero  (Francisco  Saverio),  Storia  della  California.     Veneda,  1780.  2  vols. 
Clemens  (J.),  dWfomia  Territorial  Governments.     Speech  in  U.  S.  Sen., 

May  16  and  20,  1850.     Washington,  1850. 
Cleveland  (Chauncey  F.),  Speech  in  U.  S.  H.  of  Rep.,  Apr.  19,  1850. .  .Consti- 
tution of  CSalifomia.    Washington,  1850. 
Cleveland  (Richard  J.),  Narrative  of  Voyages.    Cambridge,  1842.   2  vols.; 

Boston,  1850. 
Clippings  from  the  Califomia  Press  in  regard  to  Steam  across  the  Pacific.  San 

Francisco,  18G0. 
Qoverdale,  News,  Reveille. 
Clubs.     See  Institutions. 

Clyman  (James),  Diary  of  Overland  Journey,  1844-0.    MS* 
Clyman  (James),  Note  Book,  1844-6.    MS. 
Coast  Review.    San  Francisco,  1871-80.     15  vols. 
Odman  (John),  The  Round  Trip.     New  York,  1879. 
Coffey  (Titian  J.),  Argument  against  McGarrahan's  Claim,  n.pl.,  n.d. 
Coignet  (M.),  Rapport  sur  les  Mines  de  New  Almaden.     Paris,  18GQ, 
Coke  (Henry  J.),  A  Ride  over  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  Oregon  and  Calif onda. 

London,  1852. 
Cole  (Cornelius),  Australian  Mail  Line.    Speech  in  U.  S.  Sen.  July  9,  1870. 

Washington,     n.d. ;  and  various  Speeches. 
Cole  (R.  Beverly),  Statement  on  Vigilance  Committee  in  San  Francisco.   MS. 
Cole  (William  L.),  Califoruia—Its  Scenery,  Climate,  etc.     New  York,  1871. 
Coleccion  de  rocumentos  In^ditos  para  la  Historia  de  Espaf&a.     Madrid, 

1842-80.    71  vols.     [S.  F.  Law  Library.] 
Colegio  Seminario  de  Maria  Santisima  de  Guadalupe  de  Sta  In^    Constitn- 

ciones.     MS. 
0>lenian  (William  T.),  Vigilance  Committee  of  '56.    MS. 
Colfax  (Nev.),  Enterprise. 

College  of  C!alifomia.    Oration  and  Poem;  and  various  pamphlets. 
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Historical  Magazine  and  Notes  and  Queries.     Boston,  etc.,  1857-60.  15  voli. 

History  of  the  Bear  Flag  He  volt.     In  Niles'  Register,  Ixxiii.  110. 

Hitchcock  (George  B.),  Statement  of  Ramblings.    MS. 

Hittell  (John  S.),  The  Commerce  and  Indastries  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  San 
FrancLBCo,  1882.  4to;  The  History  of  the  Cottonwood  Prospecting  Ex- 
pedition. In  Alta  California;  History  of  San  Francisco.  S.  F.  1878; 
Limantoar.  In  Overland  Monthly,  ii.  154;  The  Limantour  Claim.  S.  F. 
1857;  Mining  Life  at  Shasta  in  1849.  In  Dietz,  Our  Boys.  IGl;  I^otes 
of  Califomian  Pioneers.  In  Hutclungs'  Cal.  Mag.  v.  209;  Oration  at  the 
Nineteenth  Anniversary  of  d^alifomia  Pioneers.  S.  F.  1869;  Papeles 
Hist6rico8dcl84G.  MS.;  Resources  of  California.  S.  F.  1800;  S.  F.  1867; 
S.  F.  1874;  The  Resources  of  Vallejo.  Vallejo,  1869;  Spoliation  of  Mex- 
ican Grant  Holders  in  Califomia  by  U.  S.    In  Hesperian,  iv.  147. 

Hittell  (Theodore  H.),  Adventures  of  James  Capen  Adams.    S.  F.  1860. 

Hobbs  (James),  Wild  Life  in  the  Far  West.     Hartford,  1875. 

Hoffinann  (Hemmann),  Califomien,  Nevada  nnd  Mexico.    Basel,  1871. 

HofBman  (Ogden),  Opinions  in  Mission  Cases.  S.  Francisco,  1859;  Opinions 
in  various  other  cases;  Reports  of  Land  Cases.     San  Francisco,  1862. 

Hoit  (C.  W.),  Fraudulent  Mexican  Land  Claims  in  Califomia.     Sac.  1869. 

Holinski  ( Alex. ),  La  Califomie  ct  les  Routes  Interocdaniques.   Bruxelles,  1853. 

Holland  (Charles),  Mines  and  Mining.     In  Coast  Review.    1873.  p.  73. 

Hollister,  Advance,  Central  Califomian,  Enterprise,  Telegraph. 

Homo  Missionary  (The).     New  York,  1846  et  seq. 

Homer  (Charles),  Memorial  for  construction  of  San  Francisco  Marine  Hospital 
[33d  Cong.,  Ist.  Sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  54].     Washington,  1853. 

Homes  (Henry  A.),  Our  Knowledge  of  Cal.  and  the  N.  W.  Coast.  Albany, 
1870. 

Homestead  Associations.  *A  large  number  of  publications  cited  by  name  of 
the  Association. 

Honolulu,  Friend,  1843  et  seq.;  Hawaiian  Spectator;  Polynesian,  1857  et 
seq.;  Sandwich  Island  Gazette,  1836  et  seq.;  Sandwich  Island  News, 
1846  ct  sea. 

Hooker  ( Wm.  J.)  and  G.  A.  W.  Amott,  Botany  of  Captain  Beechey's  Voyage, 
London,  1861.  4to. 

Hopkins,  Translations  of  Califomia  Documents.   n.p.,  n.d. 

Hopkins  (C.  T.),  Common  Sense  applied  to  the  Immigrant  Question.  San 
Frandsco,  1870;  Taxation  in  Caliiomia.  S.  F.  1881 ;  and  other  pamphlets. 

Hoppe  (J.),  Colifomiens  Gegenwart  und  Zukunft.     Berlin,  1849. 

Hopper  (Charles),  Narrative  of  a  Pioneer  of  1841.     MS. 

Horn  (Hosea  B.),  Hom's  Overhvnd  Guide.    New  York,  1852. 

Horra  (Antonio  de  la  Concepcion),  Representacion  al  Virey  contra  los  Misi- 
onerosdeCal.,  1798.  MS. 

Howard  (Volney  E.),  Speech  in  U.  S.  H.  of  Rep.  against  Admission  of  Cali- 
fornia, June  11,  18j0.    Washington,  1850. 

Howard  (W.  D.  M.),  Commercial  Correspondence  from  1838.    MS. 

Howe  (J.  W.),  Speech,  June  5,  1850,  on  Califomia  Question.    Wash.  1850. 

Hubner  (Le  Baron  de),  A  Ramble  round  the  World,  1871.    New  York,  1874. 

Hudson  (David),  Autobiography.     MS. 

Hughes  (Elizabeth),  The  C^oraia  of  the  Padres.     San  Francisco,  1875. 

Hughes  (John  T.),  (Dalifomia.  Its  History,  etc.,  Cincinnati,  1848;  Cincinnati, 
1849;  Cincinnati,  1850;  Doniphan's  Expedition.  Cincinnati,  1849. 
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HtiiBh  (Robert),  KarratlTes  of  Voyages.    London,  1838. 

Hoxnaaon  (W.  L.),  From  the  Atlantio  Snrf  to  the  Golden  (}ate.    Hartfcod, 


Hmnboldt  (Alex,  de),  Essai  Politiaae  sor  le  Boyaume  dela  Nonvelle  Espogno. 

Paris,  1811.  folio.  2  toIb.  and  atlas. 
Humboldt  (Alex,  de),  Tablas  Estadisticas  del  Eeyno  de  Nnera  Espafia  en  el 

alio  de  1803.  MS. 
Humboldt  County.    Its  Resources,  etc.     See  Hawley,  A.  T. 
Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine.    New  York,  1839  et  seq. 
Huse  (Charles  E. ),  Sketch  of  the  History  and  Resources  of  Santa  B^baxa  City 

and  County.   Santa  Barbara,  1876. 
Hutchings'  Illustrated  California  M^azine.    San  Frandsoo,  1857-61.  6  vols. 
Hyde  (G^rge),  Historical  Facts  on  Ccdifomia.  MS. 

Ibarra  (Juan  Maria),  Cartas  Varias  del  Teniente.  MS. 

Idaho  City,  (Id.)  World. 

Ide  (William  B. ),  Bear  Flag  Revolt.  MS. 

Ide  (William  B.),  Biographical  Sketch.    [Claramont]  1880;  Who  Conquered 

California?    [Claremont]  1880. 
Dustracion  Mexicana  (La).    Mexico,  1851*3.  4  vols. 
Independence  (Cal.),  Inyo  Independent. 
Independence  (Mo.),  Mission  Expositor. 
Indies,  Contestacion  al  Interrogatorio  de  1812  por  el  Presidente  y  los  Padres 

Bobre  costumbres,  1815.     MS. 
Indios,  Interrogatorio  del  Supremo  Gobiemo  sobre  Costumbres,  1812.    MS. 
Industrial  Magazine.     San  Francisco,  1867  et  seq. 
Informe  de  lo  mas  Peculiar  de  la  Nueva  California,  1789.  MS. 
Informe  sobre  los  Ajustes  de  Pobladores  de  la  Reina  de  Los  Angeles  y  demas 

de  las  Provincias  de  Califomias.     Dec.  30,  1789.  MS. 
IngersoU  (Ernest),  In  a  Redwood  Logging  Camp.    In  Harper's  Mag.,  Ixvi. 

194-^. 
Iniciativa  de  Ley,  1827.    In  Junta  de  Fomento  de  California. 
Iniestra,  Expedicion  de  Cal.,  1845.    In  Amigo  del  Pueblo,  Sept.-Oct.  1845. 
Institutions,  associations,  societies,  companies,  orders,  churches,  banks,  clubs, 

courts,  etc.     Publications  cited  in  notes  by  name  of  the  institution,  etc. ; 

but  most  of  them,  not  historical  in  their  nature,  are  omitted  in  this  list. 
Instrucciones  d  que  debe  sujetarse  la  Comision  nombrada  por  este  Ayunta- 

miento  de  Angeles,  30  Mayo,  1837.  MS. 
Instrucciones  para  Tribunales  de  1»  Instancia.     [1824]  MS. 
Instrucciones  que  los  Vireyes  dc  Nueva  Espana.    Mexico,  1867. 
Investigacion  sobre  la  Muerte  de  los  Religiosos  enviados  &  lareduccion  de  los 

gentiles  del  Rio  Colorado,  1781.  MS. 
lone,  Amador  Times,  Chronicle,  City  News,  Riverside  Independence. 
Iriarte  (Francisco),  Contestacion  &  la  Expresion  de  Agravios.     Mexico,  1832. 
IrvLDg  ( Washin^n),  Adventures  of  Bonne\ille.    New  York,  1860. 
Iturbide  ( Agustm),  Cartas  de  los  Seiiores  Cenerales.     Mexico,  1821. 
Iturrigaray  (Virey),  Comunicaciones  al  Gob'-  de  California.  MS. 

Jackson,  Amador  Dispatch,  Amador  Ledger,  Sentinel,  Press. 

Janssens  (Agustin),  Documentos  para  la  Historia  de  California.    MS. 

Janssens  (Agustin),  Vida  y  Aventuras.     MS. 

Jay  (William),  Review,  etc.,  Mexican  War.     Boston,  1849. 

Jenkins  (John  S.),  History  of  the  War  between  U.  S.  and  Mex.    Auburn,  1851; 

United  States  Exploring  Expeditions.    Auburn,  18o0. 
Jimeno  (Jos^  Joaquin  and  Antonio),  Cartas  de  los  dos  Frailes.     MS. 
Jimeno  Casarin  (Manuel),  Escritos  del  Secretario  de  Elstado.     MS. 
John  Bull.     [London  newspaper.] 
Johnson  (Daniel  H.).  and  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Correspondence,  etc,  foi 

Transporting  Mails  via  the  Isthmus.     [36th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  Sen.  Ex. 

Doc.  45.]    Washington.  1859. 
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Johnson  (Theodore  T.)«  California  and  Oregon,  or  Sights  in  the  Gold  Bmon. 
PhU.,  1851;  PhU.,  18^7;  Phil.,  1865;  Sights  in  the  Gold  Regions.  N.Y., 
1849;  N.  Y.,  1830. 

Johnston  (A.  R.),  Journal  of  a  Trip  with  the  First  U.  S.  Dragoons.  1840. 
[30th  Cong.,  Ist  Seas.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  41.]  Washington,  1..^;  In  Emory's 
Notes. 

Jones  (John  C),  Cartas  Comerciales,  1831  et  se<i.  MS. 

Jones  (Thomas  Ap.  C),  Agresion  en  Calif omias.  1842.  In  Mexico,  Mem. 
Rehic.,  1844,  An.  87-07;  At  Monterey  in  1842.  [27th  Cong.,  3d  Sees., 
H.  Ex.  Doc.  IGG.]  Washington,  1842;  Miscellaneous  Proclamations, 
1840 ;  Unpublished  Narrative,  1842.  From  Los  Angeles  Sontheni  Vino- 
yard,  May  22,  1858. 

Jones  (William  Carey),  Report  on  Land  Titles  in  Calif omia.  Washington, 
1850;  The  Pueblo  Question  Solved.    San  Ffancisco,  1860. 

Jonesborough  (Tenn.)i  Sentinel. 

Juaxez  (Cayetano),  Notas  sobre  Asuntos  de  CaL    MS. 

Julio  C^sar,  Cosas  de  Indies.    MS. 

Junta  de  5  de  Abril  Je  1701  en  Monterey.     MS. 

Junta  Consultativa  y  £con6mica  en  Monterey,    1843.  MS. 

Junta  de  Fomento  de  C^alifornias,  Coleccion  de  los  Trabajos.    Mez.  1827. 

Junta  de  Guerra  y  Rendiciou  de  Monterey,  4  Nov.  1836.     BIS. 

Junta  Primera  de  Guerra  en  Monteny,  4  Oct  1769.    MS. 

Kakuna,  Beacon. 

Kearny  (Stephen  W. ),  Orders  and  Correspondence,  1847.  In  CaL  and  N.  Mex., 
Mess.  &  Doc.  1850;  Prochimation,  March  1,  1847.  Original  MS.;  also 
in  print;  Report  to  Adjutant-General  Jones,  March  15,  1847.  [3l8t 
Cong.,  Ist  Sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  17,  p.  283.]  Washington,  1848;  Reports 
of  San  Pascual.  [30th  Cong.,  1st  Seas.,  Sen.  Ex.  Doa  No.  613-16.] 
Washington,  1848. 

KeUey  (Hall  J.),  A  History  of  the  Settlement  of  Oregon.  Springfield,  1868; 
Memoir  on  Oregon,  1839.  [25th  0>ng.,  3d  Sess.,  II.  Rept.  101.]  Wash- 
ington, 1838;  A  Narrative  of  Events  and  Difficulties.    Boston,  1852. 

Kelly  (Georj;e  Fox],  Land  Frauds  of  California.    SanU  Rosa,  1864. 

Kelly  (WiUiam),  An  Excursion  to  California.    London,  1851.  2  vols. 

Kendrick  (John),  Correspondencia  sobre  Cosas  de  Nootka,  1794.     MS. 

Kem  (Edward  M.),  Journal  of  Exploration,  1845.    In  Simpson's  Rept.,  477. 

Kerr  (J.  G.),  The  Chinese  Question  Analyzed.    San  Francisco,  1877. 

Kerr  (Robert),  General  History  and  (Collection  of  Voyages,  Edinburgh  and 
London,  1824.     18  vols. 

Keyser  (Sebastian),  Memoir  of  a  Pioneer.     MS. 

Khl^bnikof  (K.),  Zapiski  o  America.    St  Petersbuiv,  1861. 

King  ((Clarence),  Mountaineering  in  the  Sierra  Nevada.    Boston,  1874;  1882. 

King  (Thomas  Butler),  California;  The  Wonder  of  the  Age.  New  York,  1860; 
Keport  on  (Calif omia.  Washington,  1850  [message  of  President,  March 
26,  1851.    3l8t  0)ng.,  Ist  Sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  59.] 

King  of  William  (James),  Assassination  of,  etc.  San  Francisco,  1856;  Family 
Scrap-book. 

Kins's  Orphan,  Visit  to  (California,  1842-3,  Scrap-book;  aUo  in  Upham's  Notes. 

Kinley  (Joseph  M. ),  Remarks  on  Chinese  Immigration.    San  Fnmcisco,  1877. 

Kip  (Leonard),  CaUfomia  Sketches.     Albany,  1850. 

Kip  ( Wm.  Ingraham),  Historical  Scenes  from  the  Old  Jesuit  Missions.  New 
York,  1875;  Last  of  the  Leatherstockings.  In  Overland  Monthly,  ii 
407;  and  other  works. 

Kirchhoff  (Theodor),  Reisebilder  und  skizzen.    N.  Y.,  1875-^.  2  vols. 

Kirkpatrick  ((Charles  A.),  Journal  of  1849.     MS. 

Knight  (Thomas),  Early  Events  in  California,  of  a  Pioneer  of  '45.    MS. 

Knight  (Thomas),  Recollections.     MS. 

Knight  (Wm.  H.),  Scrap-books.  40  volumes. 

Knight's  Feny,  Stanislaus  Index. 
Hm.  Cal.,  Vol.  I.   6 
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Knight's  Laiidinff,  Kews. 

Knox  (Thomas  W.),  The  Underffronnd  World.    Hartford,  1878. 

Kohler  (Charles),  Wme  Production  in  California.    MS. 

Kotzebae  (Otto  von),  New  Voyafre  round  the  World.    London,  189(X  2  fols. ; 

Voyage  of  Discoyery.  London,  1821.  3  yoIs. 
Kraszewski  (Michael),  Acts  of  the  Manilas.  MS. 
Ktinzel  (Heinrich),  Obercalifomien.    Darmstadt,  1848. 

Labor  Agitators;  or  the  Battle  for  Bread.    San  Frandsoo,  1879. 

Laet  (Joanne  de),  Noyvs  Orbis.    Batav.,  1833.  folio. 

La  Fayette,  Democratic  Sentinel. 

Lafond  (Gabriel),  Voyages  autonr  da  Monde.     Paris,  1843.  2  vols.;  Paris, 

1844.  8  vols.  4to. 
La  Harpe  (Jean  Fran9oiB),  Abrdg4  de  THistoire  Q^^rale  des  Vqyages.  Paris, 

1816.  24  vols,  and  atlas. 
Ijhkeport,  Avalanche,  Clear  Lake  Courier,  Clear  Lake  Joomal,  Clear  Lake 

Times,  Lake  County  Bee,  Lake  (bounty  Democrat 
Lakeside  Monthly  (The).    Chicago,  1872. 

Lambertie  (Charles  de),  Voyage  pittoresque  en  Califomie,  etc.    Paris,  1854. 
Lamotte  (H.  D.),  Statement.    MS. 

Lancey  (Thomas  C),  Ouise  of  the  Dale,    Scrap-book,  from  S.  Josd  Pioneer. 
Lander  (Frederick  W.),  Remarks  on  a  double-track  Railway  to  the  Pacific. 

Washington,  1864. 
Lane  (Joseph),  Autobiography.    MS. 
Landley  (Henry  G.),  l^ade  of  the  Pacific    San  Francisco,  1870.    See  also 

I>irectories. 
Lanssdorff  (G.  H.  von),  Voyages  and  Travels,  1803-7.    Lond.,  1813-14.  2  vols. 
La  P^rottse  (J.  G.  F.  de).  Voyage  autour  du  Monde.    Paris,  1798.  4  vols. 

atlas,  folio;  Vojrage  round  the  World,  1786-8.    London,  1798.  3  vols.; 

Boston,  1801. 
Laplace  (Cyrille  P.  T.),  Campagne  de  Circumnavigation.    Paris,  1841-64.  6 

vols. 
La  Porte,  Mountain  Messenger,  Union. 
Lardner  (Dionysins),  History  of  Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery.    London, 

1830.  3volg. 
Lariofl  (Estolano),  Vida  de  su  Padre,  Manuel  Larios.    MS. 
Larioe  (Justo),  Convulsiones  en  d^lifomia..    MS. 
Larkin  (Thomas  0.)>  Accounts  1827-42.    MS.  4  vols. 
Larkin  (Thomas  0.),  Accounts  1840-67.    MS.  17  vols. 
Larkin  (Thomas  0.),  Correspondence  Official  and  Private.    MS. 
Larkin  (Thomas  0.)»  Description  of  d^lifomia,  1846.    MS. 
Larkin  (Thomas  0. ),  Documents  for  the  History  of  Califoinia,  1839-68.    MS. 

Ovols. 
Larkin  (Thomas  0.),  Journal.    In  Monterey  C!?alifomian,  Feb.  27,  '47. 
Larkin  (Thomas  0.)>  Letter  to  Mason  from  San  Jos^,  May  26,  1848. 
Larkin  (Thomas  0.)>  Letters  to  Sec.  of  State,  June  1  and  28,  1848.    In 

Foster's  Gold  Regions. 
Larkin  (Thomas  0.),  Notes  on  the  Personal  C!haracter  of  Califomiaas,  1845. 

MS. 
larkin  (Thomas  0.),  Official  Correspondence  as  U.  S.  Consul  and  Navy  Agent, 

1844-9.    MS.  2voU. 
larkin  (Thomas  0.),  Papers  Unbound.    MS. 
larkin  (Thomas  O.),  Private  Itecord  of  Lots  sold,  1848-51.    MS. 
Larkin  (Thomas  O.),  U.  S.  Naval  Agency  Accounts.    MS.  2  vols. 
Lasso  de  la  Vega  (Jos^  Ramon),  Escritoe  del  Alf^rez,  1784  et  seq.     MS. 
Lasuen  (Fermln  fYancisco),  Carta  de  1784.  MS. 

Lasuen  (Fermln  Francisco),  Carta  sobre  Fundacion  de  Misiones,  1791.    MS. 
lasuen  (Fermln  Francisco),  Cartas  al  Visitador  General  Galvez,  1768.     MS. 
Lasuen  (Fcrmin  Francisco),  (Ik)rrespondencia  del  Padre  y  Presidente.    MS. 
Lasuen  (Fermin  Francisco),  Fundacion  de  Misiones,  1797.    Cartas.    MS. 
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Lasaen  (Fermin  Francisco),  Informe  de  1783.  M8. 

Jjusaea  (Fermin  Fran. ),  Informe  sobre  Sitioe  para  Nueras  Misiones,  1 796.    M 3. 

Lasuen  (Fermin  Fran. ),  Informes  Bienales  de  las  Misiones,  1793-1802.    MS. 

Lasaen  (Fermin  Francisco),  Bepresentacion  sobre  los  Puntos  representados  al 
€k>biemo  por  el  P.  Antonio  de  la  Concepcion  [HorraJ,  1800.     MS. 

Latham  (Milton  S.),  Remarks  on  Overland  Mails  in  U.  S.  Sen.,  May  30,  1860. 
Washington,  1860;  Speech  on  Pacific  Railroad  in  U.  S.  Sen.  June  12, 1862, 
Baltimore,  1862;  Speech  on  Steamships  between  San  Francisco  and  China. 
Washington,  1855;  and  other  Speeches. 

Laor  (P.),  De  la  Production  des  M6taux  Prdcieux  en  Calif omie.    P^ris,  1862. 

Lants  (G.),  Kalifomia.    Amsterdam,  1849. 

LawBon  (James  S.),  Autobic«;raphv.  MS. 

Lee  (John  D.),  Mormomsm  UnYeiled.   St  Louis,  1877. 

Lee  (Daniel)  and  J.  H.  Frost.    Ten  Years  in  Oregon.     New  York,  1844. 

Leese  (Jacob  P.),  Bear  Flag  Revolt    MS. 

Leeae  (Jacob  P.),  Claim  for  Construction  of  Monterey  Wharf.  1846.  [36tb 
C<»g.,  2d  Sess.,  H.  Rep.  274.]    Wash.  1846. 

Leese  (Jacob  P.),  Letters  from  1836.     MS. 

Leese  (Rosalia  Vallejo),  History  of  the  *  Osos.'  MS. 

Legal  publications,  Uw  text-books,  county  and  municipal  regulations,  re- 
ports, eta  See  California,  San  Francisco,  Briefs,  etc  Many  such  works 
are  not  named  in  this  list. 

Legislative  Records.  MS.  4  vols.   In  Archivo  de  Cal. 

Leidesdorff  (William  A.),  Letters  of  the  U.  S.  Vice  Consul  MS. 

Leland  (Charles  Godfrey),  The  Union  Pacific  Railway.    Philadelphia,  1867. 

Le  Netrel  (Edmond),  Voyage  autour  du  Monde.  1826-9.  In  Nouv.  An.  Voy., 
xlv.  129. 

Leslie  (Mrs  Frank),  California.    New  York,  1877. 

Lester  (John  Erastus),  The  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Boston,  1873;  The 
Yosemite,  its  History,  etc.    Providence,  1873. 

Letts  (J.  M.),  California  Dlustrated.  New  York,  1852;  Pictorial  View  of  CaL 
New  York,  1853. 

Leyett's  Scrap  Book. 

Libro  de  Bitaoora,  archivo  de  la  Familia  Estudillo.    MS. 

limantour  ( Jbs6  Y. ),  Apuntes  sobre  la  Causa  contra  Augusto  Jouan.  Me xico, 
1855;  (Opinion  delivered  by  Ogden  Hoffinan  in  the  Cases  of.  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1858;  Pamphlet  relating  to  the  Claim  of.  San  Francisco,  1853; 
limantour  Case.  MS.  volume  of  documents  in  S.  F.  Law  Library;  and 
various  documents. 

Linares  (Vire^),  Intendendas.    MS. 

linscboten  (J.  H.  van),  Reys-Gheschrift  Van  de  Navigation  de  Portugaloysers 
in  Orienten.    Amstrelredam,  1604.  folio. 

lippincott  (Sarah  J.  C. ),  New  Life  in  New  Lands.    New  York,  1873. 

lippincott's  Magazine.    Philadelphia,  1868  et  seq. 

Lisalde  (Pedro),  Reconodmiento  de  Tierraa,  1797.    MS. 

Little  (John  T.),  First  Years  of  Cal.  under  U.  S.    MS. 

livermore,  Enterprise,  Herald. 

livermore  (Robert),  Occasional  Letters  from  1829.    MS. 

Uoyd  (R  E.),  Lights  and  Shades  in  San  Francisco.    San  Francisco,  1876. 

Loa  A  la  Vimn.    Papel  de  Mision.    MS. 

Lobscheid  (W.),  The  Chinese;  What  They  Are,  etc.     San  Francisco,  1873. 

Local  histories,  see  name  of  county,  town,  or  author. 

Lockwood  (R.  A.),  Vigilance  Committee  Speeches.    San  Francisco,  1852. 

Lodi,  VaUey  Review. 

Log-books,  Fragments  from  the  Larkin  Collection.  3  vols.  MS. 

L^poc,  Reoora. 

London,  Bcho,  Engineer,  Grooer,  Mechanic's  Magazine,  Morning  Post,  Spec- 
tator, Times,  etc. 

Lopez  (Baldomero),  El  Guardian  4  los  Padres,  prohibiendo  el  uso  de  Carrua- 
je^  1820.  Ma 
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Lopez  (Baldomero),  El  Guardian  al  P.  Presidenta  aobre  cesion  de  MisLonea, 
1820.  MS. 

Lopez  (Baldomero),  Qaejaa  del  P.  Gii&rdiaii  al  Virey,  1819.  MS. 

Lopez  (Baldomero),  and  Isidro  Alonao  Salazar,  Carta  de  loe  Padrea  de  Sta 
Cmz,  1791.  MS. 

Lord  (John  Keaat),  The  Katnralist  in  Vancouver  Island.   Lond.,  1866.  2  voU. 

Lorenzana  (Apolinaria),  Memoriae  de  la  Beata.  MS. 

Loreto,  Libroe  de  Miaion.    MS.    [In  poaseasion  of  O.  Livennore.] 

Loa  Angeles,  Archivo,  Copies  and  Extracts.  MS.  5  Tola. 

Los  Angeles,  Ayuntamiento  Records.    MS. 

Los  Angeles,  (>6nica,  Express,  Herald,  Meridional,  Mirror,  Morning  Joumal, 
News,  Republican,  Star,  Sud.  Cal.  Post. 

Los  Angeles,  Historical  Sketch  of  (by  Hayes,  Warner,  and  Widney).  Loa 
Angeles,  1876. 

Loe  Angeles,  Homes  in.    See  McPherson,  William. 

Los  Angeles,  Instancia  de  Regidores  y  Vecinos  sobre  Tierras,  1819w    MS. 

Loe  Angeles,  Lista  de  loe  Pobladores,  Inv^idoe,  y  Vecinos,  1816.    MS. 

Los  Angeles,  Ordenanzaa  de  la  Ciudad.    Los  Angeles,  1860. 

Loe  Angeles,  Padron,  1781.    MS. 

Loe  Angeles,  Reglamento  de  Policfa,  1827,  MS. 

Los  Angeles,  Reparticion  de  Solares  y  Suertes,  1786,  MS. 

Loe  Angeles,  Revised  Ordinance  of  the  City  of  Loe  Angeles,  185&  Los  Ange- 
les, 1860.  2  vols. 

Los  Angeles  County,  Historical  Sketch  of  (L.  Lewin  and  Co.)  Los  An- 
geles, 1876. 

Los  Angeles  County,  History  of  (Thompson  and  West).  Oakland,  188a 
Atlaa  folio. 

Louisville  (Ky.),  Courier-Journal. 

L5w  (Conrad),  Meer  oder  Seehanen  Buch.    C6lln,  1598. 

Low  (Frederick  F.),  Observations  in  Early  CaL.    MS. 

Lower  Lake,  Bulletin,  Observer,  SentineL 

Ludlow  (Fitz  Hugh),  The  Heart  of  the  Continent    New  York,  1870. 

Lugo  (Felipe),  Cartaa  Varias.    MS. 

Lugo  (Josd  del  Cimien),  Vida  de  un  Ranchero.    MS. 

LuU  (Miguel),  Exposicion  del  Padre  Guardian  sobre  Reduodon  de  Misianeros 
enOd.,  1799.    MS. 

Lnyt  (Joannis),  Introductio  ad  Geographiam  Kovam  et  Veterem.  Trajecti 
ad  Rhenum,  1692. 

McAllister  (Hall),  Statement  on  Vigilance  Conomittee.    MS. 

McChristian  (Patrick),  Narrative  on  Bear  Flag.    MS. 

McQeUan  (R.  Guy),  The  Golden  State.    Phil.,  etc.,  1872;  Republicanism  in 

America.    San  Francisco,  1869. 
McCloskey  (J.  J. ),  The  Early  Drama  in  California.    In  San  Josd  Pioneer,  Dec. 

13  and  14,  1877. 
McClure  (A.  K.),  Three  Thousand  Miles  through  the  Rocky  Mountaina. 

PhUadelphia,  1869. 
McCollum  (William  S.),  California  as  I  Saw  it.    Buflblo,  1850. 
McCue  (Jim),  Twenty-one  Years  in  Calif omia.    San  Francisco,  n.d. 
McDanieis  (W.  D. ),  Early  Days  of  California.    MS. 
McDonald  (D.  G.  Forbes),  British  Columbia.    London,  1863. 
McDougal  (F.  H.),  The  Donner  Tragedy.    In  Pacific  Rural  Press,  Jan.  21, 

MoDou^  (James  A.),  Speech  on  Pacific  Railroad  in  U.  S.  H.  Rep.  Jan.  16, 

1855.     Washington,  1855. 
McFarlane  (James),  The  Coal-renons  of  America.    New  York,  1873. 
MoFie  (Mattiiew),  Vancouver  IsLEuid  and  British  Columbia.     London,  1865. 
McGarrahan  (William),  The  Quicksilver  Mines  of  Panoche  Grande.     Wash 

ington,  1860;  Memorial.    A  Collection  of  Documents.    San  Francisco, 

1870. 
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MoGlashan  (C.  F.),  History  of  the  Donner  Fkrty.    Traokee,  1879;  Saa  Vrta- 

Cisco,  1880. 
McGowan  (Edward),  Facts  concerning  the  Organisation  known  as  the  'Hounds' 

in  8.  F.  Post,  Nov.  1,  1878;  Narrative  of  Adventure  while  porsaed  1^ 

yif;i!aQce  Committee.    San  Francisco,  1857. 
McILvame  (William),  Sketches  of  Scenery  and  Notes  of  Personal  Adventnrs 

in  California,  etc.    Philadelphia,  1850. 
McKay  (Joseph  W.),  Beoolleotions  of  a  Chief  Trader  in  the  Hadson's  Bay 

Company.    MS. 
McKinstry  ((jeorae),  Papers  on  the  History  of  California*    MS. 
McLean  (Finis  E. ),  Speech,  June  5, 1860,  on  Constitution  of  CaL   Wash.  186a 
Mcpherson,  Letters  of  Jnanita.     [Li  various  newspaoers.] 
Mcpherson  (W.),  Homes  in  Los  Angeles.    Los  Aif^les,  1873. 
McQueen  (John),  Speech,  June  3,  1850,  on  Admission  of  CaL  Wash.,  1860. 
McWillie  (W.),  Speech,  March  4, 1850,  on  the  Adminion  of  CaL  n.pL»  n.d. 
Machado  (Antonio),  Escritos  de  un  Sindioo.     MS. 
Machado  ( Juana),  Tlempos  Pasados  de  California.    MS. 
Madelene  (Henri  de  la),  Le  Comte  Gaston  de  Baoosset-Boolbon.   FIhos,  1876L 
Maglianos,  St  Frauds  and  Franciscans. 

M^uire  (John  Francis),  The  Irish  in  America.    New  Tork»  1868* 
Maitorena  (Josd  Joaquin),  Cartas  Sueltas.    MS. 
Malarin  (Juan),  Correspondencia.    MS. 
Malaspina  (Alejandro),  Nota  de  Oficiales.    MS. 
Malaspina  (Alejandro)  and  Jos4  de  Bnstamante,  Carta  al  P.  LasasDy  y  Bm- 

puesta,  1794.    MS. 
Malte-Bmn,  La  Sonora  et  ses  Mines.    Paris,  1864v 
Mammoth  City,  Herald,  Homer  Mining  Index,  Lake  Miniin  Beview. 
Mangino  (Fernando  J.),  Bespnesta  de  19  de  Junio  1773.    In  Paloa»  Not,  L 


Monrow  (John  P.),  Statement  on  VicUance  (Committees  in  S.  F.    MS. 

Mans  (Matthew),  Travels  in  Mining  Districts.    MS. 

Mansfield  (Edward  D.),  Mexican  War.    New  York,  18401 

March  y  Labores  ( Jos6),  Historia  de  la  Marina  Espafiola.    Madrid,  1864*  4to. 

2  vols,  and  atlas. 
Marchand  (£tienne).  Voyage  autour  du  Monde,  1790-2.    Paris,  n.d.  6  vols. 
Marcou  (Jules),  Notes  upon  the  First  Discoveries  of  (California.  Wash.,  1878* 
Marcy  (W.  L.),  (Communications  of  the  Secretary  of  War.    184^-8.    In  CaL 

and  N.  Mex.,  Mess,  and  Doc.,  1848;  Id.,  1850. 
Marin  County  History  (AUey  Bowen  &  Co.)    San  Franoisoo,  1880l 
Mariposa,  Free  Press,  Gazette,  MalL 

Mariposa  Estate,  Its  Past,  Present,  and  Future.    New  York,  1868. 
Markleville,  Alpine  Courier,  Alpine  SignaL 
Markof  (Alexey),  Ruskie  na  Vostotchnom.    St  Petersburg,  1866. 
Marqnina  (Virey),  Comunicadones  al  Gobr<  de  Cal.,  1800  et  sea.    MS. 
Marquiuez  (MaiceHuo),  Cartas  del  Padre  al  GoV-  Sola,  1821.    MS. 
Marron  (Felipa  Osuna),  Papeles  Oriffinales.    MS. 
Marron  (Felipa  Osuna),  Eecuerdos  del  Pasado.    MS. 

Marryat  (Frank),  Mountains  and  Mole  Hills.   New  York,  1866;  London,  186& 
Marryat  (Frederick),  Narrative  of  the  Travels,  etc.  of  Monsieur  Violet.  New 

York,  1843. 
Marsh  (John),  Letter  to  Commodore  Jones,  1842.    MS. 
Marsh  (John),  Letter  to  Lewis  Cass,  1846.    In  Pacheco  Contra  Costa  G«iBtfeSb 

Dec.  21,  1867. 
Marsh  (John),  Letters  of  a  Pioneer  Doctor.    MS. 
Marshall  (H.),  Speech,  Apr.  3,  1850,  on  CaL  Message.    Wash.,  I860. 
Marshall  (Henry),  Statement,  1843.    MS. 

Marshall  (T.  W.  M.),  Christian  Missions.    New  York,  1864.  2  vols. 
Marshall  (W.  G.),  Through  America.    London,  1881. 
Msrtin  (Juan),  Visita  4  los  Gentiles  Tularefios,  1804.    MS. 
Martin  (Thomas  S.),  NarxatiTe  of  Fremont's  Expedition,  1846*7.    Mfl. 
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Martinez,  Oarqninez  Enteiprifle,  Express. 

Martinez  (Ignaoio),  Defensa  Dirigida  al  Gomandante  Qeneral,  1830.    MS. 

Martinez  (Ignacio),  Entrada  d  las  Bancherias  del  Tolar,  1816.    MS. 

Martinez  (Ignado),  Escritos  Varios.    MS. 

Martinez  (Luis  Antonio),  Gorrespondencia  del  Padre.    MS. 

Martinez  (Est^van  Jos^)  and  GJonzalo  Lopez  de  Haro,  Coarta  Ezploraoion, 

1788.    MS. 
Marvin  (John  G.),  The  Law EstablishingGommon  Schools.    S.  F.,  1853. 
Marysyille,  Appeal,  California  Express,  Herald,  North  Calif omian,  Northern 

Statesmaji,  Standard,  Telegraph. 
MarysTille  and  Benicia  National  Eaiboad.    Report  of  Engineers  on  Surrey. 

Marysville,  1853. 
Maseres  (Bartholom^),  Relacion  clara  del  Nayarith,  1785.   MS.    In  Pinart, 

Col.  Doc.  Mexico.    Miaiones. 
Mason  (John  Y.),  Letters  of  U.  S.  Sec.  Nar.  to  Gonunanders  in  GaL    1846-7. 

In  Cutts'  Conquest;  Speech,  May  27,  1850,  on  Admission  of  Calif omia* 

Wash.,  1850. 
Mason's  Handbook  to  California.     London,  1850. 
Mason  (Richard  B.),  California  and  her  Gold.    Report  to  the  seoretacy  of 

war.     Wash.,  1850. 
Mason  (Richard  B.),  Miscellaneous  Proclamations,  1849. 
Mason  (Richard  B.),  Orders  and  Correspondence  of  the  Militoiy  GoTemor, 

1847-8.    In  Gal.  and  N.   Mex.,  Mess,  and  Doc,   1850;  also,  MS.  [In 

archives.] 
Mason  (Richard  B.),  Proclamation,  Nov.  29,  1847.    In  English  and  Spanish. 

Monterey,  1847. 
Massett  (Stephen  G.),  Drifting  About.    New  York,  1863;  Experiences  of  a 

•49cr.    MS. 
Materialui  dhlia  Istoriy  Russkikh  Zasselenig.    St.  Petersburg,  1861. 
Matthewson  (T.  D.),  California  Affairs.    MS. 

Maurelle  (Francisco  Antonio)  Diario  del  Viage  de  la  Sonora,  1775.    MS. 
Maurelle  (Francisco  Antonio),  Compendio  de  Noticias,  Viage  de,  1774.    MS. 
Maurelle  (Francisco  Antonio),  Journal  of  a  Voyage  in  1775.     London,  1780. 
Maurelle  (Francisco  Antonio),  Navegacion,  1779.     MS. 
Maxwell  (R.  T.),  Visit  to  Monterey  in  1842.     MS. 
Mayer  (Brantz),  Mexico,  Aztec,  Spanish,  etc.     Hartford,  1862.  2  vols. 
Mayer  Manuscripts.    A  collection  of  30  copies  from  Mex.  archives. 
May  field,  Enterprise,  Pastor. 

Mayne  (R.  C),  Four  Years  in  British  Columbia.    London,  1862. 
Mazatlaii,  Times. 

Meade  (Edwin  R.),  The  Chinese  Question.    New  York,  1877. 
Meadow  Lake,  Sun. 

Meadows  (James),  The  Graham  A£Gur,  1840.    MS. 
Mechanics'  Institute  of  San  Francisco.    Report  of  Industrial  Bxhibitioiifl. 

San  Francisco,  1857  et  seq. 
Melius  (Francis),  Diary,  1838-40.     MS. 
Melius  (Francis  and  Henry),  Letters.    MS. 
Mendocino,  Independent  Dispatch,  West  Coast  Star. 

Mendocino  War,  Majority  and  Minority  Reports  of  the  Joint  Spedal  Com- 
mittee.   San  Francisco,  n.d. 
Mendocino  County  History.    San  Francisco,  1880. 
Menefee  (C.  A.),  Historical  and  Descriptive  Sketch>book  of  Napa^  Sonoma, 

etc.     Napa,  1873. 
Mercado  (Jesus  Maria  Vazquez),  Expediente  de  Papeles  tocantes  A  la  MatAnaa 

de  Indies  hecha  por  drden  del  P.  Ministro  de  S.  Rafael,  1833.     MS. 
Mercantile  Library  Association.     Annual  Rexwrts  of  lYealdent,  etc    San 

Francisco,  1855  et  seq. 
Mercator*s  Atlas.     1569  et  sea. 
Merced,  People,  San  Joaquin  Valley  Argus,  Tribune. 
Merced  County  History.    San  Francisco,  1881.  4to. 
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Merchants'  Exchange  Prioea  Gnrrent  and  Shipping  List.  San  Franoisoo» 
1850-2.  4to.  3  vols. 

Mereurff,  Expediente  de  Inyestigaoion  sobre  la  captara,  1813.     MS. 

Merediui  (W.  M.),  MisoeUaneoos  Proclamations  oy  Secretary  of  the  Treaa- 
nry,  1849. 

Merewether  (Henry  Alworth),  By  Sea  and  By  Land.     London,  1874. 

Merrill  (Annis),  Beoolleetions  of  San  Francisco.    MS. 

Mexican  Border  Troubles  [45th  Cong.,  Ist  Sees.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  13].  Wash.,  1877. 

Mexican  Boundary,  Resolntion  rei^)ecting  adjustment  and  payment  of  the 
$3,000,000  [34th  Cons.,  1st  Sess.,  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  57].    Washington,  1865. 

Mexican  Ocean  Mail  and  Inland  Company,  Eeports.    New  York,  1853  et  seq. 

Mexican  War.  A  CoUeotion  of  Jf,  S.  Government  Docoments,  Scrape, 
Pamphlets,  etc.    12  yoIs. 

Mexican  War.  Messages  of  the  President  [30th  Cong.,  1st  Seaik,  H.  Ex. 
Doc.  60;  Sen.  Ex.  1].    Washington,  1847-8.  2  vols. 

Mexican  War  (The).    Its  Heroes.    PhiL,  1850;  PhU.,  1800. 

Mexico.  Acta  Constitutiva  de  la  Federacion  Mexicana.  Mexico,  1824;  Actaa 
de  la  Junta  de  Minerla,  1846-7.  MS. ;  Aeuerdo  de  la  Junta  de  Guerra 
V  Beal  Hacienda  (Misionee)  1772.  MS.;  Arancel  General  de  Aduaoas 
Maritinias  y  Fronterizas.  Mexico,  1842  et  seq.;  Arreglo  Provisional 
de  la  Administracion  de  Justicia  23  Mayo  1837.  In  Arrilla^,  Recop. 
1837,  p.  390;  Bases  y  leves  Constitucionales  de  la  Reptibiica  Mexicana. 
Mexico,  1837;  Coleccion  de  Decretos  y  ()rdenes  de  Intercs  0>mun.  Mexico 
1850;  Coleccion  de  Leyes  y  Decretos,  1830-41,  1844-8,  1850.  Mexico, 
1851-2,  6  vols.;  Coleccion  de  Ordenes  y  Decretos  de  la  Soberana  Junta 
Frovis.  Gubem.  Mexico,  1829.  4  vols.;  Constitucion  FederaL  Mexico, 
1824  et  seq.;  Decreto  sobre  Pasaportes,  etc.,  1828.  In  Schmidt's  Civil 
Law,  Spain,  346;  Diario  del  Gobiemo  de  la  Repi!iblica  Mexicana.  Mexico, 
1840  et  seq.;  Estado  Ma^or  General  del  Ej^rcito,  Escalafon.  Mexico, 
1854;  Ex]^cion  del  Ministro  do  Hacienda  1848.  Mexico,  1848;  Instruc- 
*  cion  Provisional  Die.  22,  1824,  Mexico,  1824;  Leyes  Constitucionales. 
24  Die.  1829.  In  Arrillaga,  Recop.  1836,  317;  Leyes  Vigentes  en  1829; 
Memoriae  de  Guerra,  Hacienda,  Justicia,  Relaciones,  etc.  Mexico, 
1822  et  seq.  [Annual  Reports  of  the  Mexican  government  in  its  differ* 
ent  departments,  dted  by  name  and  date.  Nearlv  all  contain  more  or 
lees  on  California.  About  200  voU.];  Providencia  de  la  Suprema  Corte, 
11  Nov.  1837.  In  Arrilla^,  Recop.  1838,  p.  572;  Reglamento  para  la 
Colonizadon,  1828.  MS.;  Reglamento  de  la  Direccion  de  Colonizacion. 
Mexico,  1846;  Reglamento  de  Elecciones  19  Junio  1843.  MS.;  Rc«lft- 
mento  Provisional,  Departmentos,  20  Marzo.  In  Arrillafla,  Recop.  ISN, 
p.  202;  Reglamento  para  el  ramo  de  Pasaportes,  1828.  MS. ;  Reglamento 
para  la  Tesoreria  general.  Mexico,  1831.  4to;  Regies  para  Elecciones  de 
Dipntadoe  y  Ayuntamiento.     1830.     In  Arrillaga,  Recop.  1830,  p.  253. 

Meyer  (Carl),  ifach  dem  Sacramento.    Aaran,  1855. 

Meyrick  (Heniv),  Santa  Cruz  and  Monterey.    San  Francisco,  1880. 

Midieltorena  (Manuel),  Administration  in  Upper  Califomia.    n.pL,  n.d. 

Micheltorena  (Manuel),  Bando  Econ6mico,  19  Junio  1843.    MS. 

Micheltorena  (Manuel),  Conciudadanos,  eto.     Monterey,  Die.  16,  1844. 

Micheltorena  (Manuel),  Correspondencia  Miscel^ea  del  Sr  Gobernador.    MS. 

Micheltorena  (Manuel),  Decreto  por  el  cual  devuel  ve  las  Misiones  d  loe  IMlea, 
1843.  MS. 

Micheltorena  (Manuel),  Decreto  Prohibiendo  la  Introduccion  de  Efedoi 
Extrangeroe.    Monterey,  Julio  30,  1844. 

Mudieltorena  (Manuel),  Digest  of  Correspondence,  1843.    n.pl.,  n.d. 

Micheltorena  (Bianuel),  El  C [Anuncia  la  Aperture  de  las  Sesiones  de  la 

Dipntacion.l    Monterey,  28  Agosto,  1844. 

Micheltorena  (Manuel),  El  C. .  .[Decreto  de  la  Asamblea,  Becursos  para  la 
Gnena  Pft>bable.1    Monterey,  3  Sept.  1844. 

Mieheltocena  (Manuel),  Instruodones,  1842.    MS. 

Micheltorena  (Manuel),  Medidas  de  Defensa  contra  los  E.  U.,  1844.  MS. 
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Mieheltorena  (Manuel),  Beglamento  de  EBcnelas  Amigas,  1844.    MS. 
Micheltorena  (Manuel),  Beglamento  de  Milicia  Auxiliar.    Monterey,  16  de 

Julio,  1844. 
MillenTiial  Star.    Manchester,  Liverpool,  etc.,  1841-79.  41  toU. 
Miller  (Joaquin),  The  Danites  in  the  Sierras.    Chicago,  1881;  life  amoDff  the 

Modocs.    London,  1873;  First  Famlies  of  the  Sierras.    Chicago,  1876; 

Shadows  of  Shasta.    Chicago,  1881;  A  Sierra  Wedding.    In  San  Job6 

Pioneer,  Nov.  17,  1877. 
MiUviUe,  Shasta  County  Eeoord. 
Miner  (The).    San  Francisco,  1866. 
Miners'  Own  Book  (The).    San  Francisco,  1858. 
Mining  Companies,  Reports,  etc.    Cited  by  name  of  company.    Not  given 

in  this  list 
Mininff  Magazine.    New  York,  1853  et  seq. 
MisceUaneous  Historical  Papers.    A  Collection.     MS. 
Miscellaneous  Statements  on  California  History.    MS. 
Miscellany.    A  Collection.  0  vols. 
Misiones,  Cuademo  de  Estados,  en  satisfaccion  de  los  pantos  que  el  Sr  Gomi- 

sionado  pide  4  la  Prefectura,  1822.     MS. 
Misiones,  Informes  Anuales  y  Bienales,  fndice  y  Notas.    MS.    In  Arch.  Sta 

Barbara,  v.  passim;  x.  495-526;  xii.  51-129. 
Mission  Books.    See  name  of  the  Mission. 

Mission  Land  Grants,  Opinions,  etc.    In  Hayes*  Mission  Book,  ii.  35. 
Mission  Music,  An  immense  parchment  folio  with  introduction  by  P.  Doran, 

1813.     MS. 
Mission  Reports,  different  dates  and  establishments  scattered  in  the  archives. 

Many  cited  by  name  of  author  or  mission. 
Mission  Statistics.     MS. 

Modesto,  Herald,  San  Joaquin  Vallev  Mirror,  Stanislaus  County  Weekly  News. 
Mofras  (Eugene  Duflot  de).  Cartas  de  un  Viagero.    MS. 
Mofras  (Eugene  Duflot  de),  Exploration  de  TOr^on,  des  Califomies,  etc. 

Paris,  1844.  2  vols,  and  atlas. 
Mohan  (H. )  ct  al. ,  Pen  Pictures  of  our  Representative  Men.    Sao.,  1880. 
Mokelnmne,  Calaveras  County  Chronicle. 

MoUhausen  (Baldwin),  Diary  of  a  Journey.    London,  1858.  2  vols. 
Mollhausen  (Baldwin),  Tagebuch  einer  Rieise  vom  Mississippi,  etc.    Leipzig. 

1858.  4to. 
Mono  (Alexander),  A  Pioneer  of  1847.    MS. 
Monitor,  Alpine  Miner. 
Montanus  (Amoldus),  Die  Nieuwe  en  Onbekande  Weereld.    Amsterdam. 

1671.  folio. 
Montanus  (Amoldus),  Die  Unbekannte  Neue  Welt.  [Translated  by  Dapper.] 

Amsterdam,  1673. 
Monterey,  Accounts  of  the  Presidial  Company,  Rosters,  etc.  MS.   Chiefly 

in  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil.;  Dept.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil;  and  St.  Pap.,  Sac. 
Monterey,  Actos  del  Avnntamiento,  1831-5.    MS. 
Monterey,  Acuerdo  del  Ayunt.  y  de  la  Diputacion  contra  el  Cambio  de  Capi* 

tal,1835.     MS. 
Monterey,  Archive  de.  MS.  16  vols. 
Monterey,  Calif omian,  1846-8.  Also  a  vol.  of  MS.  extractiL 
Monterey,  Cuentas  de  la  Compafiia  Presidial,  1828.    MS. 
Monterey,  Democrat,  Gazette,  Herald,  Recorder. 
Monterey,  Diario  de  Sucesos,  1800-2.    MS. 
Monterey,  Extracto  de  Noticias.    Mexico,  1770. 
Monterey,  Official  Account  of  the  Taking  of.    Pittsburg,  1848. 
Monterey,  Ordenanzas  Munlcipales,  1828.    MS. 
Monterey,  Padron  General,  1836.    MS. 
Monterey,  Parroquia,  Archive.    MS. 
Mnoterey,  Peticion  del  Ayuntamiento  en  favor  de  Frailes  Espaftolee,  1829. 
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Mootei^,  Prendent'B  Mess.,  Infonnatioii  on  taking  of,  hf  Com.  Jaom, 

[27th  Gong.,  Sd  Seas.,  H.  Ex.  Doo.  N<5.  160.] 
Monterey,  Ranchos  existentes,  1795.     MS. 
Monterey,  U.  S.  Consnlate  Record.    MS.  2  vols. 
Monterey  County,  History  of.    San  Franciaoo,  1881.  4to. 
Montesdeoca  Document.    Nov.  14,  1845.    MS. 
Montgomery  (Richard  Z. ),  Recollectiona  Mining  Gamps  1853-4.    MS. 
Montgomery  (Zachary),  Speech  in  Assembly  of  Cu.,  April  10,  1861,  on 

Common  Schools.    Saoramento,  1861 ;  Various  other  Speeches  on  nme 

Snbiect. 
Moore  (Augnstin),  Pioneer  Ezrorienoes.  MS. 
Moore  and  X>o  Pues.    See  San  Mateo  County  History. 
Mora  (Jos6  Maria  Luis),  Obras  Sueltas.    Paris,  1837.  2  Tola. 
Moraga  (Gabriel),  Cartas.  MS. 

Moraga  (Gabriel),  Diario  de  su  Ezpedicion  al  Puerto  de  Bodaga,  1810.    MS. 
Moraga  (Josd  Joaquin),  Escritos  Sueltos.  MS. 

Moraga  (Josd  Joaquin),  Informe  de  1777  sobre  cosas  de  San  Francisco.  MS. 
Moraga  (Jos<&  Joaquin),  Instruccion  y  6rden  que  debe  observar  el  cabo  de 

Escolta  de  S.  JcU,  1782.    MS. 
Morehead  (C.  S.),  Speech,  Apr.  23,  1850,  on  Admission  of  CaL  Wash.,  1850. 
Morelli  (Giriacus),  Fasti  Nori  Orbis  et  Qrdinationum.    Venetiis,  1776.  4to. 
Morenhaut,  Correspondence  of  the  French  Consul  MS. 
Moreno  (Jos^  Matias),  Documentos  para  la  Historia  de  California.  MS. 
Moreno  (Juan  B.),  Vida  Militar.  MS. 

Moroan  (Martha  M.),  A  Trip  across  the  Plains.    San  Frandsoo,  1864. 
Monneau  (P.  de).  Notice  sur  la  KouTille  Califomie.  1834.    In  Soa  Gteg., 

Bulletin,  rv.;  Nout.  An.  Voy.,  Ixi.  137. 
Mormon  Battalion,  List  of  Officers  and  Men.    MS. 
Morrell  (Benjamin  W.),  Narrative  of  Four  Voyages.    New  York,  1832. 
Mania  (Albert  F.),  Diaiy  of  a  Crazy  Man.    MS. 
Morris  (George  B.),  The  Chinaman  as  he  is.     MS. 
Morse  (J.  F.),  niustrated  History  of  California,  etc    Sacramento,  1854. 
Morskoi  Svomik,  1858. 

Moulder  (A.  J.),  Commentaries  on  the  School  Law.    Sacramento,  1858. 
Mountaineering  on  the  Pacific.    In  Harper's  Mag.,  zzzix.,  703. 
Mowry  (Sylvester),  The  Mines  of  the  West.    New  York,  1864. 
Mug^irtegui  (Pablo),  Carta  al  P.  Lasuen,  1794.    MS. 
Mug^teiegui  (Pablo)  and  Tom4s  de  la  Pefla,  Pkurecer  sobre  el  estahlecimiento 

de  un  Convento  en  S.  Francisco,  1797.     MS. 
Muhlenpfordt  (Eduard),  Versuch  einer  getreuen  Schildemng  der  Eepublik 

Mexico.    Hanover,  1844.  3  vols. 
Municipal  laws,  regulations,  reports,  and  other  public  documents,  cited  by 

name  of  town,  but  for  tiie  most  part  not  in  tnis  MbL 
Mufioz  (Juan  Antonio),  Cartas  del  Capitan.    MS.        « 
Mulios  (Pedro),  Diario  de  la  Ezpedicion  hecha  por  D.  Gabriel  Moraga  al  Tu* 

lar,  1806.    MS. 
MuiKuia  {JobA  Antonio),  and  Tomis  de  la  Pefia,  Informe  de  Sta  Oara,  1777. 

Murphy  (Timothy),  Letters  from  1824.    MS. 

Murray  (Charles  Aug.),  Travels  in  North  America.    New  York,  1830L 

Murray  (E.  F.),  MLBoellaneous  Documents.    MS. 

Murray  (Walter),  Narrative  of  a  California  Volunteer,  1847.    M& 

M^Bica  de  Misiooes.    MS. 

Nadon  (La).    Mexico,  1856  et  seq. 
Nanaimo  (B.  C),  Free  Press. 

Napa  Cil^,  Classic,  Napa  County  Reporter,  Pacific  Echo,  Re^ster. 
Napa  ana  Ijhke  Counties,  History  of  (Slocam,  Bowen,  and  Ca)    San  Fran- 
dsoo, 1881.  4ta 
National  Demoeratio  Quarterly  Eeriew.    Washington,  1859  et  seq. 
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KaTa  (Pedro),  Ck>mimicacione8  del  ComaDdante  Gen.  de  Provincias  Intemas, 
1791et8eq.    MS. 

Nava  (Pedro),  uiforme  sobre  Proyecto  de  Abrir  GaminoB  entre  OaL  y  N.  Mexico, 
1801.     MS. 

Navarrete  (Martin  Fernandez),  Iniroduccion.  In  Sutil  y  MeTicana»  Yiage; 
Viagea  Apdcrifos.     In  Col.  Doc.  In6d.,  xv. 

Nayaiit,  Informe  de  la  And.  de  Guadalajara,  1784.    MS. 

Neal  (Samuel),  Notice  of  a  Pioneer  of  '45.    MS. 

Neall  (James),  Vigilance  Committee.    MS. 

Nevada  (Cal.)  Democrat,  Gazette,  Herald,  Journal,  National  Gasette,  Tran* 
script. 

Nevada  County,  History  of.     Oakland,  1881.     Atlaa  foHo. 

Neve  (Felipe),  Correspondenoia  Miscelknea  del  Gobr**  1775  et  aeq.    MS. 

Neve  (Felipe),  Informe  de  25  de  AbrU  1777.    MS. 

Neve  (Felipe),  Informe  sobre  Beglamento,  1778.    MS. 

Neve  (Felipe),  Instruccion  al  Ayudante  Inspector  Soler,  1782.    MS, 

Neve  (Felipe),  Instruccion  d  Faces  sobre  Gobiemo  Interino,  1782.     MS. 

Neve  (Felipe),  Instruccion  para  la  Fundacion  de  Los  Angeles,  1781.    MS. 

Neve  (Felipe),  Instruccion  que  ha  de  gobemar  al  Comte  de  Sta  Barbara,  1782. 
MS. 

Neve  (Felipe),  Reglamento  4  Instruccion,  1779.  MS. 

New  Almaiden— a  great  number  of  briefs,  arguments,  opinions,  documenta, 
etc.,  in  the  cases  of  Castillero,  Fossat,  and  others  against  the  U.  S.; 
also  the  following  pamphlets  on  the  same  subject:  Correspondence.  San 
Francisco,  1858;  Ijie  Discussion  Reviewed,  S.  F.  1859;  Exploits  of  the 
Attorney-General  in  California.  New  York,  1860;  Further  Correspond- 
ence in  relation  to.  San  Francisco,  1859;  (Letter  to  Hon.  J.  S.  Black, 
from  *a  Cal.  Pioneer').  New  York,  1860;  Letter  to  the  President  of  the 
U.  S.  (by  John  T.  Doyle),  New  York,  1860;  Letters  from  San  Francisco 
Herald,  Dec.  1858;  Report  of  Attorney-General  to  the  President,  Resolu- 
tions of  Cal.  Leg.,  1860;  Smart  and  Cornered,  n.  pi.,  n.d. 

Newark  (N.  J.),  Advertiser. 

New  Haven  (Conn.),  Journal  and  Courier. 

New  Helvetia,  Diary  of  Events  in  1845-8.    MS. 

New  Orleans  (La.),  Advertiser,  Bee,  Commercial  Times,  Courier,  Picayune, 
Tropic. 

Newspapers  of  California  and  other  atatea  of  the  Pacific  U.  S.  The  moat 
important  are  cited  \mder  the  name  of  the  town  where  published,  and 
many  of  them  named  in  thia  list. 

New  Tacoma  (Wash.),  Ledger. 

New  Westminster  (B.  C),  Mainland  Guardian. 

New  York,  Bulletin,  Commercial  Advertiser,  Commercial  Journal  and  Regis- 
ter, Courier,  Graphic,  Evangelist,  Evening  Post,  Herald,  Joumaf  of 
Commerce,  Mail,  fest,  Sun,  Sunday  Times,  Times,  Tribune,  World. 

Nicolay  (C.  G.),  Oregon  Territory.    London,  1846. 

Nidever  (George),  Lue  and  Adventures  of  an  Old  Trapper.    MS. 

Niel  (Juan  Amando),  Apuntaciones  &  las  memorias  de  €ter6nimo  de  Zdrate 
Salmeron.    In  Doa  Hist.  Mex.,  ser.  iii.,  tom.  iv.  78. 

NUes*  Register.    Baltimore,  etc.,  1811-49.  76  vols. 

Nordhoff  (Charles),  California:  for  Health,  Pleasure,  etc.  New  York, 
1873 ;  Northern  (>aifornia,  Oregon,  etc  New  York,  1874 ;  New  York, 
1877. 

Norman  (Lucia),  A  Youth's  History  of  California.    San  Francisco,  1867. 

North  American  Review.    Boston,  1819  et  seq. 

North  Sail  Juan,  Press,  War  Club. 

North  Pacific  Review.    San  Francisco,  1862  et  seq. 

Noticioeo  General.    Mexico,  1815-21.  6  vols. 

Nouvelles  Annales  dea  Voyaffes.    Paris,  1819-60.  168  Tola. 

Nueva  Espafia,  Acuerdos  de  la  Jimta  Sup.  de  Real  Hacienda,  1794.    MS. 

Nuevo  Mexico,  Expediente  de  Abigeato,  1833.    MS. 
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Nuez  (Joaquin  Pucaal),  Diario  del  OapeUan  de  H  Eacpedidon  pm  liM  Ahm- 

javas,  1810.    MS. 
Nugent  (John),  Scrape  of  Early  BOstory.    In  S.  IF,  AzgoiUKit,  April  18,  ld7& 

Oajaca,  Esposicion,  1828. 

Oakland,  Alameda  Democrat,  ArgoB,  California  Oadet,  College  Echo,  Dem- 
ocrat, Diamonl  Preae,  Dominion  Press,  Herald^  Home  Journal  and 
Alameda  Gountv  Adyertiser,  Homestead,  Indenendent  Itemicer,  Journal, 
Mirror,  Monthly  Review,  Nevlaean  Review,  ifews.  Notes  of  Warning, 
Our  Paper,  People's  Champion,  Press,  Radiator,  Semitropical  Press, 
Signs  of  the  Times,  Termini,  Times,  Torchlight,  Transcript,  Tribune, 
University  Echo. 

Oakland  Public  Schools,  Annual  Reports.  Oakland,  1870  et  seq.;  many 
other  municipal  documents. 

Observador  Judicial  y  de  Legislacion.    Mexico,  1842  et  seq. 

Occident  and  Orient.    Melbourne,  etc. 

Odd  Fellows.  A  large  number  of  publications  of  diflerent  lodges  of  the 
order,  cited  under  the  above  title. 

Ogilby  (John),  America.    London,  1671.  folio. 

Olb^  (Ramon),  Cartas  sobre  el  Tumulto  de  Sta  Cma,  1818.    MS. 

Olds  (Edson  B.),  Speech,  July  24, 1860,  on  Calif omia  Question.  Wash.,  1860. 

Olney  (James  N.),  Vigilance  Conunittee.    MS. 

Olvera  (Agustin),  Documentoe  para  la  Historia  de  CU.    MS. 

Olveia  (Agustin),  Varias  Cartas.    MS. 

Olympia,  Commercial  Age,  Echo,  Padfio  Tribune,  Puget  Sound  Ccwriflr. 

O'Mcara  (James),  Broderick  and  Gwin.    San  Franoisco,  1881. 

Operacion  Cesirea.    MS.    [A  relic  of  the  missions.] 

Orations.    See  Speeches. 

Ord  (Angnstias  de  la  Guem),  Ocurrencias  en  California.    MS. 

Ord  (J.  H),  Reminiscences  of  '47.    MS. 

Ordaz  (Bias),  Cartas  del  Padre.    MS. 

Ordaz  (Bias),  Diario  de  ]&  Expedicion  de  Luis  Axgtkello  al  Norte,  1821.    MS. 

Ordenanzas  Munidpalee,  [1824.]    MS. 

Orders,  secret,  benevolent,  etc    See  Institutions. 

Oregon,  Spectator.     1846  et  seq. 

Or^on  City,  Amis. 

Orleans  (Cal.),  JOamath  News,  Northern  Record. 

Oro  Molido,  en  lengua  de  Indies  por  Padre  Arroyo.    MS. 

Oroville,  Butte  County  Press,  Butte  County,  Butte  Record,  Merouiy. 

Orr  (N.  M.),  The  City  of  Stockton;  Its  Position,  ete.    Stockton,  1874. 

Ort^  (Felipe  Maria),  Diario  que  forma.  ReconocimientodeSitios,1796.  MS. 

Ortega  (Josd  Francisco),  (Domunicacionee  delComandante  de  S.  Diego  4  Rivera 
y  Moncada,  1774-6.    MS. 

Ortega  (Joed  FianciBCo),  Correspondencia.    MS. 

Ortega  (Joed  Francisco),  Fragmento  de  1760.    MS. 

Ortega  (Joed  Francisco),  Informe  de  30  Nov.  1776.    MS. 

Ort^  ( Josd  Francisco),  Memorial  sobre  bus  M4ritos  y  Servioios  Militares, 
1786.  MS. 

Ortelivs  (Abrahamvs),  Theatrvm  Orlns  Terrarum.   Antverpis,  1673.  folia 

Osbom  (W.  B.),  Narrative  of  a  Visit  to  S.  FrancuKX),  1844.    MS. 

Oslo  (Antonio  Maria),  Carta  sobre  CombinacionesPoUticas,  1836.    MS. 

Osio  (Antonio  Maria),  Carta  A  Vallejo.    26  Nov.  1836.  Ma 

Oslo  (Antouio  Maria),  Escritos  Sueltos.    MS. 

Osio  (Antonio  Maria),  Historia  de  California.    MS. 

Osuna  (Juan  Maria),  Cartas.    MS. 

Oswald  (H.  Fr.),  Califomien  und  Seine  Verhttltmsse.    Leipag»  184a 

Overland  Mail  Service  to  California.    n.pL  [1867]. 

Overland  Monthly.    San  Francisco,  186^76.    16  vols. 

Owen  (J.  J.),  Santa  Clara  Valley.    San  Jos^,  187a 

Owl  (The),  San  Frandsco,  1860  et  seq. 
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P.  (D.  P.  E.)    See  California,  in  Viagero  UnivenaL 

Pabellon  Nacional  (El),  Mexico,  1844  et  seq. 

Pacheco,  Contra  Costa  Gazette,  Contra  Costa  News 

Pacheco  (Dolores),  Cartas.    MS. 

Pacheco  (Bomualdo),  Cartas,  1825-^1.    MS. 

Pacheco  (Salvio),  Escritos  de  un  vecino  de  S.  Joed.    MS. 

Pacific  Coast  Educational  Journal.    San  Frandsco,  1874. 

Pacific  Coast  Mines.    San  Francisco,  1876. 

Pacific  Expositor,  San  Francisco,  1S60-2.    3  vols.    • 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  Annual  Reports.    New  York,  1854 et  seq.; 

and  various  pamphlets. 
Pacific  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.     San  Francisco,  1858  et  seq. 
Pacific  Kailroad.    A  CoUection ;  also  a  large  number  of  publications  cited  by 

this  title. 
Pacific  Railroad  Reports.    Washington,  1855-60.  4to.  13  vols. 
Pacific  School  and  Home  JoumaL     San  Francisco,  1877  et  seq. 
Pacific  Wagon  Roads,  Reports  upon  [35th  0>ng.,  2d  Sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doa  108; 

Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  36.]    Wash.,  1858. 
Paddock  (A.  G.),  The  Fate  of  Madame  La  Tour.    New  York,  1881. 
Padr^  ( Josd  Maiia)  Correspondencia  de  un  Republicano.    MS. 
Padr^  (Josd  Maria),  Protesta  aue  dirige  al  Gefe  Politico,  1835.     MS. 
Paez  (Juan).     See  Cabrillo,  Relacion. 
Pdiaro,  Monterey  Union. 

Palmer  (J.  W.),  The  New  and  the  Old.    New  York,  1859. 
Palmer  (Joel),  Early  Intercourse.    MS.    Journal  of  Travels  over  the  Rocky 

Mountains,  1845-6.     Cincinnati,  1852;  Wa^n  Trains.     MS. 
Palmer  (Lyman  L.),  see  Napa  and  Lake  County  History. 
Palmer  (William  J.),  Report  of  Surveys  across  the  (Continent  in  1867-8. 

Philadelphia,  1869. 
Palomares  (Josd  Francisco),  Memoria.     MS. 

Palou  (Francisco),  Circular  sobre  Inf ormes  de  Misiones,  etc ,  9  Oct.  1773.    MS. 
Palou  (Francisco),  Comunicacion  al  Presidente  sobre  Raciones,  1781.    MS. 
Palou  (Francisco),  Correspondencia  del  Misionero.     MS. 
Palou  (Francisco),  Defuncion  del  Padre  Junipero  Serra,  1784.    MS. 
Palou  (Francisco),  Espedicion  v  Recistro  de  S.  Francisco.  In  Id.,  Not.,  ii  43. 
Palou  (Francisco),  Fondo  Piadoso  de  Misiones  de  California,  etc.,  1772.    MS. 
Palou  (Francisco),  Informe  de  10  Die.  1773.  In  Id.,  Not.,  ii.  11. 
Palou  (Frahcisco),  Informe  que  por  el  mes  de  Diciembre  de  1773  hizo  alVirey 

Bucareli.    MS. 
Palou  (Francisco),  Informe  sobre  Quejas  del  Gobemador,  1785.    MS. 
Palou  (Francisco),  Letter  of  Auff.  15,  1783.    In  Hist.  Mag.,  iv.  67. 
Palou  (Francisco),  Noticias  de  la  California.     Mexico,  1857.   In  Doo.  HisL 

Mex.,  ser.  iv.,  torn.  vi.-vii.;  San  Francisco,  1874.  4  vols. 
Palou  (Francisco),  Relacion  Hist6rica  de  la  Vida  etc.  de  Junipero  Serra. 

Mexico,  1787. 
Pamphlets.    A  collection.  5  vols. 
PanunA,  Star  and  Herald.    Panama,  1849  et  seq. 
Panamint,  News. 
Pangua  (Tomds  de).  Carta  al  Virey  sobre  Peligros  que  amenawfcn  la  California, 

1804.    MS. 
Papeles  Varioe.    A  collection  of  Spanish  and  Mexican  pamphlets.  218  vols. 
Parker  (Richard),  Speech,  Feb.  28, 1850,  on  President's  Mess,  on  Cal.    WaAh. 

1850. 
Parkinson  (R.  R.),  Pen  Portraits.    San  Francisco,  1878. 
Parkman  (Francis  J.),  The  California  and  Oregon  TraiL    New  York,  1849. 
Parrish  (J.  L.),  Anecdotes  of  Oregon.    MS. 
Parrott  (John),  Business  Letters.    MS. 

Parsons  (George  F.),  Life  and  Adventures  of  James  W.  MarshalL    Sacra- 
mento, 1870. 
Paschal  (Geoi^e  W. ),  Speech,  in  the  Case  of  Wm.  McGarrahan.   Wash.,  1869. 
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Paterna  (Antonio)  Infonnes  de  la  Mision  de  Sta  Bdrbara,  1787-92.  MS. 

Patterson  (George),  Adyentores  of  a  Pioneer  of  1840.     MS. 

Patterson  (George  W.),  Across  Mexico  to  California.    MS. 

Patterson  (Lawson  B. ),  Twelve  Years  in  the  Mines  of  CaUfomia.  CamMdgt^ 
18G2. 

Pattie  (James  O.),  Personal  Narratives.    Cincinnati,  1833. 

Paty  (John),  Letters  of  a  Sea  Captain.    MS. 

Payeras  (Mariano),  Circular  &  los  Padres,  181&     MS. 

Payeras  (Mariano),  Circular  d  los  Padres,  1819.    MS. 

Payeras  (Mariano),  Circular  del  Presidente,  1817.    MS. 

Pkiyeras  (Mariano),  Circular  en  que  nrohibe  el  uso  de  Carruajes,  1821.    MS. 

Pftyeras  (Mariano),  Comunicacion  score  la  Mision  de  la  Purisima,  ISIO.    MS. 

Payeras  (Mariano),  Cordillera  sobre  suministracion  de  Viveres,  1821.     MS. 

Payeras  (Mariano),  Correspondencia  del  Misionero  Prefecto.    MS. 

Payeras  (Mariano),  Dos  Circulares  sobre  Contrata  con  McOollooh,  Hartnell  y 
Cia,  1822.    MS. 

Pftyeras  (Mariano),  Informe  por  el  Comisario  Prefecto  del  Actual  Estado  d« 
los  19  Misiones,  1820.    MS. 

Payeras  (Mariano),  Infonnes  Bienales  de  Misiones,  1815-20.    MS. 

Payeras  (Mariano),  Instruccion  del  Vicario  FortUieo,  1817.    MS. 

Payeras  (Mariano),  Memorial  A  los  Padres,  1821.    MS. 

Payeras  (Mariano),  Memorial  d  los  P&dres,  sobre  la  Cesion  de  las  Koeve  Misio- 
nes del  Sur,  1820.    MS. 

Payeras  (Mariano),  Memorial  de  2  de  Junio,  1820.    MS. 

Payeras  (Mariano),  Memorial  sobre  Nueva  Iglesia  en  Los  Angeles,  1821.  MS. 

Payeras  (Mariano),  Noticia  de  un  Viage  d  S.  Rafael,  1818.     MS. 

Payeras  (Mariano),  Notidas  sobre  Ross.  Diario  de  su  Oaminata  con  el  Comi- 
sario del  Imperio,  1822.     MS. 

Payeras  (Mariano),  Peticion  al  Gobemador,  1819.     MS. 

Payeras  (Mariano),  Representacion  sobre  Innoraoiones  del  Sr  Gbbemadov, 
1821.    MS. 

Pftyson  (G.),  Romance  of  California.    New  York,  1851. 

Peabody  (Alfred),  Early  Days  and  Rapid  Growth  of  Cal.    Salem,  1874. 

Peaice  (J.  A.),  Speech,  Apr.  29,  1852,  AfDurs  in  California.  Washington, 
1852. 

Pearson  (Gustayus  C),  Recollections  of  a  California  '49er.    MS. 

Peckham  (R.  F.),  Biographical  Sketches.  S.  Joed  Pioneer,  June  9  at  aeq., 
1877. 

Peckham  (R.  F.),  An  Eventful  Life.    MS. 

Peirce  (Henry  A.),  Biography.     San  Francisco,  1880. 

Peirce  (Henry  A.),  Journals  of  Voyages,  1839-42.    MS. 

Peirce  (Henry  A.),  Letter  of  1842.    In  Niles*  Register. 

Peirce  (Henry  A.),  Memoranda  of  a  Navigator.    MS. 

Peirce  (Henry  A. ),  Rough  Sketch.    MS. 

Pefia  (Cosme),  Escritos  de  un  Abogado.    MS. 

Pefia  (Tomis),  Cargo  de  Homicidio  contra  el  Padre,  1786-95.    MS. 

Pefia  (Tomds),  Diario  del  Viage  de  Perez,  1774.     MS. 

Pefia  (Tomds),  Peticion  del  Guardian  sobre  liroites  de  Sta  Clara,  1798.    MS. 

Pensamiento  Nacional  (£1).    Mexico,  1855  et  seq. 

Peralta  (Luis),  Cartas  del  Sarsento.     MS. 

Peralta  (Luis),  Diario  de  una  Expedicion  contra  Grentiles,  1805.    MS. 

Perez  ((>)melio),  Memoria  Histdrica.    MS. 

Perez  (EuUdia),  Una  Vieja  y  Sua  Recuerdos.     MS. 

Perez  (Juan),  Formulario,  Escripturas  de  Posesion,  1773.     MS. 

Perez  (Juan),  Instruccion  que  el  Virey  di6  d  los  Comandantes  de  Buques  de 
Exploracion,  24  Dec.  1773.    MS.     In  Pinart,  Col.  Doc.  Mex. 

Perez  (Juan),  Recuerdos  Hist6ricos.     MS. 

Perez  (Juan),  Relacion  del  Viage,  1774.     MS. 

Perez  (Juan),  Tabla  Diana,  1774.    MS. 

Perez  Fernandez  (Jos4),  Cartas  del  Alf^rez  de  Artilleria.    MS. 
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PeiezFeniandezV<M^)iCaentaG«neTaldelaHa.bilitaciQBdeMont,  1796.    MS. 

Perkins  ( Joseph  J.)i  A  Bunneos  Man's  Estimate  of  Santa  Barbara  County. 
Santa  B^bara,  1881. 

Perry  (J.  E.)»  Travels,  Scenes,  and  Sufferings  in  Caba^  etc.    Boston,  1853. 

Petsluma,  Ai^us,  Ck>urier,  Crescent,  Journal  and  Argns,  Land  Journal,  Sonoma 
County  tfournsl.  Standard.  , 

Peters  (De  Witt  C),  Idle  and  Adyaitures  of  Kit  Carson.    New  York,  1859. 

Petit-Tbouars  (Abel  de).  Voyage  antonr  du  Monde,  1836-0.  Paris,  184(M. 
5  vols. 

Peto  (SirS.  Morkm),  The  Eeeouroes  of  America.    London,  etc.,  1866. 

Peyri  (Antonio),  Cartas  del  Fraile.    MS. 

Peyster  (JohnW.),  Personal  and  Military  History  of  P.  Kearny.    K.T.,  1869. 

Pfeiffer  (Ida),  A  Lady's  Second  Voyage  round  the  World.  New  York, 
1856. 

Phelps  (John  S.),  Speech,  June  8,  1850,  on  Admission  of  CaL    Wash.  [1850]. 

Phelps  (W.  D.),  Fore  and  Aft.    Boston,  1871. 

Philadelphia,  American  Qacette,  Evening  Star,  Liquirer,  Ledger,  Press, 
Record,  Times. 

Phillips  (C.  H.),  Southern  CalifomiA.    San  Francisco,  1879. 

Phillips  (J.  Arthur),  The  Mining  and  Metallurgy  of  Gold  and  Silver.  Lon- 
don, 1867. 

Photographic  Album  of  California  Pioneers.  2  vols. 

Pickett  (Charles  E.),  Address  to  the  Veterans  of  the  Mexican  War.  San 
Frandsco,  1880;  Land  Gambling  versus  Mining  Gambling.  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1879,  1880;  Paris  EzpositLon.  San  Frandsco,  1877;  and  other 
pamphlets. 

Pico  (Andres),  Papeles  de  Misiones.  MS.    1828-46. 

Pico  ( Josd  de  Jesus),  Acontedmientos  en  Califomuk    MS. 

Pico  {JobA  de  Jesus),  Mofras  at  S.  Antonio,  1842.    MS. 

Pico  (Joa^  Maria,  Dolores,  Andrte,  Antonio  Maria,  Jos^  Antonio,  Jos^  de 
Jesus,  Pio,  etc.)    Cartes.  MS. 

Pico  ( Jos^  B&mon),  Documentoe  jptoA  la  Historia  de  Cal.    MS.  3  vols. 

Pico  (Pio),  O>rre8pondencia  con  Vocales  Recaldtrantes  del  Norte,  1845.  MS. 

Pico  (Pio),  Decreto  de  Abril  4,  1846.     Venta  de  Misiones.    MS. 

Pico  (Pio),  Documentos  jpara  la  Historia  de  Cal.    MS.  2  vols. 

Pico  (Pio),  Narradon  Histdrica.    MS. 

Pico  (Pio),  Protesta  al  Mauifiesto  de  D.  Manuel  Victoria,  1831.  MS. 

Pico  (Pio),  Reglamento  del  Gob^*  para  la  Enagenadon  y  arriendo  de  Misiones, 
1845.  MS. 

Pifla  (Joaquin),  Diario  de  la  Espedidon  al  Valle  de  S.  Jos4,  1829.    MS. 

Pinart  (Alphonse),  Colecdon  de  Documentoe  Originales  para  la  Historia  de 
Mexico.    MS. 

Pinart  (Alphonse),  Documents  on  Russian  America.    MS. 

Pinart  (Alphonse),  Documents  for  the  History  of  Chihuahua,  1786-1855.  MS. 
and  print.  2  vols. 

Pinart  (Alphonse),  Documents  for  the  History  of  Sonora,  1784-1863.  MS. 
and  print,   folio.  5  vols. 

Pine  (George  W.),  Beyond  the  West    Utica,  1871. 

Pinkerton  (John),  General  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels.  London^ 
1808-14.  4to.  17  vols. 

Pinto  (Rafael),  Apuntaciones  para  la  Historia.    MS. 

Pinto  (Rafael),  Documentos  para  la  Historia  de  CaL    MS. 

Pio  VI.,  Breve  Apost61ico  en  que  se  les  concede  varias  gradas  A  los  Midone- 
ros,  1707.      MS. 

Pioneer  (The).    San  Francisco,  1854-5.  4  vols. 

Pioneer  Journalism  in  C!alifomia.  Li  Upham's  Notes;  Rowell's  Newspaper 
Reporter  and  Advertiser's  Guide. 

Pioneer  PanamA  Passengers.  Re-union  on  the  4ih  of  June,  1874.  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1874. 

Pioneer  Perils,  Donner  Party.    Li  S.  F.  Call,  Oct.  3,  1880,  and  other  papers. 
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Pioneer  Sketches,  A  GoUectioiL    MS. 

Pitic,  Ixutraccion  que  se  formd  para  el  estAblectmiento  de  la  Kaeva  Villa, 
1789.    MS.;  abo  print. 

Placenrille,  Conner,  El  Dorado  Gonnty  Republican,  Blirror,  Mountain  Demo- 
crat, NewB. 

Plan  para  Arreglo  de  Misionea,  1825.    In  Junta  de  Fomento  de  CaL 

Plan  de  Colonizacion  Estran^ra,  1825.    In  Junta  de  Fomento  de  OaL 

Plan  de  Colonizacion  de  Naoionales,  1825.    In  Junta  de  Fomento  de  CaL 

Plan  de  Gobiemo  adoptado  por  la  Diputacion  en  Sta  B4rbara,  1837.    MS. 

Plan  de  Gobiemo  Provincial.    Monterey,  1824.  MS. 

Plan  de  Independencia  adoptada  por  la  Diputacion,  7  Nov.  1836.    Monterey. 

Plan  -le  Independencia  Califomiana,  1836.    Monterey,  1836. 

Plan  Politico  MercantU,  1825.    In  Junta  de  Fomento  de  CaL 

Plan  de  Propioe  y  Arbitrioe  para  Fondoe  Municipalee,  1834.  Monterey, 
1834. 

Plan  de  S.  Dieso  que  proclamaron  Zamorano,  Bandini,  y  Otros,  1837.  MS. 

Player-Frowd  (J.  G.),  Six  Months  in  California.    London,  1872. 

Plumbe  (John),  Memorial  against  Asa  Whitney's  Bailroad  Scheme.  Wash* 
ington,  1851. 

Point  Arena,  News,  Recorder. 

Poll-lists,  cited  by  name  of  county  or  town.    Not  in  this  list. 

Portilla  (Pablo),  Diario  de  una  Ezpedidon  al  Tular,  1824.    MS. 

Portilla  (Pablo),  Escritos  del  Capitan.    MS. 

Portland  (Dr.),  Bulletin,  Catholic  Sentinel,  Oregonian,  Standard,  Xdegnun, 
West  Shore. 

PortoU  (Gasnar),  Diario  del  Viace  4  la  California,  1760.    MS. 

Potechin,  Selenie  Ross,  1859.   MS.  translation. 

Powers  (Stephen),  Autobiographical  Sketch.    MS. 

Praslow  (J.),  Der  Staat  Califomien.    Gottingen,  1857. 

Pratt  (Parley  Parker),  The  Autobiography  of.    New  York,  1874. 

Presidial  Company  Accounts,  Rosters,  etc.  San  FranciKX),  Monterey,  Santa 
Barbara,  and  San  Diego.    [Scattered  in  the  archives.] 

Presidios,  Reglamento  6  Instruccion,  1772.     Madrid,  1772;  Mexico,  1773. 

Preston  (William  B.),  Speech  in  U.  S.  H.  of  Rep.  Feb.  7,  1849.  On  Forma- 
tion of  a  New  State.    Washington,  1849. 

Prieto  (Guillermo),  Indicaciones  sobre  el  orlgen,  etc.,  de  las  Rentas  Generales 
de  la  Federacion  Mexicana.  Mexico,  1850;  Viaje  4  los  Estados  Unidos. 
Mexico,  1878-9.    3  vols. 

Privilegios  Concedidos  4  Indies,  1803.    MS. 

Pronunciamiento  de  AjpaUtegui  en  Los  Angeles,  1835.    In  Figueroa,  Man. 

Pronunciamiento  de  Mionterey  contra  el  Plan  de  San  Dieffo,  1832.    MS. 

Pronunciamiento  de  San  Diego  contra  Victoria,  1831.    MS. 

Pronunciamiento  de  Varela  y  otros  contra  los  Americanos,  1846.    lilS. 

Protesta  de  los  Padres  contra  Gabelas,  1817.    MS. 

Providence  (R.  I.)  JouniaL 

Provincial  Records.    MS.  12  vols.    In  Archive  de  CaL 

Provincial  State  Papers.  MS.  22  vols.  In  Archive  de  CaL;  Id.,  Presidios. 
2  vols.;  Id.,  Benicia  Military.  52  voU.;  Id.,  Benicia  MisoeL  2  vols. 

Pmdon  (Victor),  Correspondence  d'un  Fran^ais  en  Califomie.    MS. 

Pmdon  (Victor),  Vigilantes  de  Los  Angeles,  1836.    MS. 

Purchas,  His  Pilgrimage.    London,  1614.  9  books  in  1  vol.  folio. 

Purchas,  His  Pilgrimes.     London,  1625-6.  folio.  5  vols. 

Pnrisima,  Cuademo  de  Tratados  M^cos.    MS. 

Purisima,  libroe  de  Mirion.     MS. 

Purfsima,  Peticion  de  los  Padres  sobre  traslado  de  la  Mision,  1813.    MS. 

Purkitt  (J.  H.),  Letter  on  the  Water  Front  Improvement.  San  Francisco, 
1856. 

Putnam  (Hanrey),  Speech,  July  30, 1860,  on  Admission  of  (^alifoznia.  Wash. 
1850. 

Putnam's  Maganne.    New  York,  1863  et  seq. 
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Quarterly  Review.    London,  1800  et  seq. 
Queue  Ordmance,  The  Invalidity  of  the.     San  Franoisoo,  1879. 
Quicksilver:  Facts  ooncemiDg  Mines  in  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.    N.  T.,  1869. 
Quipley  (Hugh),  The  Irish  Race  in  California,  etc.    San  Francisco,  1878. 
Quijas  (Jo8<i  Lorenzo  de  la  Concepcion),  Cartas  del  Padre.    MS. 
Quimper  (Manuel),  Segundo  Reconocimiento,  1790.    MS. 

Rabbison  (Antonio  B.))  Growth  of  Towns.    MS. 

Rae  (W.  F.),  Westward  by  RaU.    London,  1870, 

Rae  (William  V.),  Investigacion  judicial  sobre  sn  Buicidio»  1845.    MS. 

Railroad  Companies,  Reports,  etc.  See  name  of  company.  Many  consulted 
are  not  named  in  this  list. 

Railroads  and  Steamships.    A  collection. 

Ralston  (William  C),  Affectionate  Tribute  to.  San  Francieco,  1875;  Memo- 
rial of.    San  Fraiicisco,  1875. 

Ramirez  (Angel),  Cartas  del  Ex-Fraile.    MS. 

Ramsey  (Albert  C),  The  Other  Side.    New  York,  1850. 

Ramusio  (G.  6.),  Navigation^     Venetia,  1554,  1665,  1583.     3  voL  foUo. 

Randolph  (Edmund),  Oration  before  Society  of  Cal.  Pioneers,  Sept.  1800. 
In  Hutchings'  Mag.,  v.  263;  Outline  of  the  History  of  Cal.     S.  F.,  1868. 

Randolph  (W.  C.),  Statement  of  a  Pioneer  of  1840.     MS. 

Raymond  (Roesiter  W.),  Mining  Industry  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  N.  Y.,  1874;  SUver  and  Gold.  N.  Y.,  1873;  St^ 
tistics  of  Mines  and  Mining.    Wash.,  1873. 

Raynal  (G.  T.),  Histoire  Philosophique.    Paris,  1820-1.  12  vols,  and  atjaa. 

Razonador  (El),  Mexico,  1847  et  seq. 

Reading,  Independent. 

Recopiu^ion  de  Leyes  de  Los  Reynos  de  las  Indias  mandadas  Imprimir  y 
Publicar  por  Cdrlos  n.    Madrid,  1791.  folio,  4  vols. 

Redding  (Benjamin  B.),  In  Memoriam.    San  Francisco,  1882. 

Rednitz  (L. ),  Getreuester  und  Zuverl&ssigster  Wegweiser  und  Rathgeber  zor 
Reise  nach  und  in  Amerika  und  Calilomien.    Berlin,  1852. 

Redwood  City,  San  Mateo  Journal,  San  Mateo  Times  and  Gazette. 

Reed  (James  F.),  The  Donner  Tragedy.  In  Pacific  Rural  Proas,  and  San  Joa4 
Pioneer,  1877. 

Registro  de  Licencias  Militares,  1839.    MS. 

Reghmiento  de  24  de  Mayo,  1773.    In  Palou,  Not.,  i.  556. 

Reglamento  de  Contribuciones  sobre  Licores,  1824.     MS. 

Reglamento  de  Defensores  de  la  Independencia,  1845.     MS. 

Reglamento,  Determinacion  de  8  de  Julio,  1773.    In  Palon,  Not.,  i.  589. 

Reglamento  sobre  Ganados,  1827.    MS. 

Reglamento  para  el  Gobiemo  Interior  de  la  Junta  Departmental,  1840.    MS. 

Reglamento  de  Misiones  Secnlarizadas,  1834.     MS. 

Reglamento  Provisional  para  el  gobiemo  interior  de  la  Dipntacion.  Monte- 
rey, 1834.    [The  first  book  printed  in  California.] 

Reid  (Perfecto  Hugo),  Cartas.    MS. 

Reid  (Perfecto  Hugo),  Los  Angeles  County  Indians.  In  Hayes  Mission  Book, 
L,  from  Los  Aufireles  Star. 

Rejon  (Manuel  C),  Observaciones  del  Biputado  saliente  contra  los  Tratadoa 
de  Paz.    Quer^taro,  1848. 

Relacion  de  las  Embarcaciones  que  han  conducido  los  Situados,  1781-96.  MS. 

Rengel  (Jos^  Antonio),  Comunicaciones  de  Provincias  Intemas,  1784-6.   MS. 

Requena  (Manuel),  Bocumentos  para  la  Historia  de  California.    MS. 

Requena  (Manuel),  Escritos  dc  un  Ciudadano  de  Angeles.    MS. 

Restaurador  (El),  Mexico,  1846  et  seq. 

Retes  (Manuel),  Portentosas  Riqnezas.    In  Estrella  de  Occid.    Oct.  19, 1860. 

Revere  (Joseph  Warren),  Keel  and  Saddle.  Boston,  1871;  A  Tour  of  Duty 
in  California.    N.  Y.  etc.,  1849. 

Revilla  Gigedo  (Virey),  Carta  de  27  Die,  1793.     MS. 

Revilla  Gigedo  (Virey),  Carta  sobre  Misiones,  1793.    In  Dice.  Univ.,  v.  426w 

Revilla  Gigedo  (Virey),  Comunicaciones  al  Gobr*  de  GaL,  1790-4.    MS. 
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BevilU  Qigedo  (Virey),  Infonne  de  12  Abril»  1708.    In  Bnfltanuuito,  8iipl«- 

mento,  iii.  112. 
Beyilla  Gigedo  (Virey),  Instruodon  <^ae  dej6  eicr^ta,  I7d0-M.    MS.  2  Toli. 
Reviflta  Cientifica  y  Literaria  de  M^jico.    Mexico,  1845  et  leq. 
Revue  dee  Deux  Mondes.    Paris,  1839  et  aea. 
Reynolds  (J.  N.),  Pacific  Ocean  and  South  dea.  [23d  Cong.»  2d  SeM.,  H.  Ex. 

Doc.  105.]    Wash.,  1834. 
Reynolds  (Stephen),  Register  of  Vessels  at  Honolulu,  1824-42.    In  Honolulu 

Friend,  IL,  1849. 
Rez^of  (Nikolai),  Zapiski,  1805-6.    In  Tikhmtoef,  Istor.  Obos.,  Appmi, 
Rhoads  (Daniel),  Relief  of  Donner  Party,  1848.    Ma 
Richardson  (Albert  D.),  Beyond  the  Mississippi.    Hartford,  1807. 
Richardson  (Benjamin),  Mioinff  Experiences.     MS. 
Richardson  (H.  D.),  History  of  the  Foundation  of  Vallejo.    MS. 
Richardson  (William  A.),  Letters  of  a  Pioneer  Sailor.    MS. 
Richardson  (William  A.),  Salidaa  de  Buques  del  Puerto  de  San  fVaaoisoo^ 

1837-8.    MS. 
Richardson  (William  A.  ),TarifadeFletee  7  Ftaages,S.FnDcisco,184A.  MS. 
Richardson  (J.)  et  aL,  Zo&lo^  of  Beechev^s  Voyage.    Ixmd.,  1839-40. 
Rico  (Frandsco),  Memoriae  Sist6ricas.    MS. 
Riesgo  and  Vald^  Memoria  Estadistlca.    Guadalajara,  1828. 
Riley(Bennett),  Military  Correspondence  [31st  Cong.,  1st  Sees.,  Sen.  Doc.  02]. 

Wash.,  1849;  Miscellaneous  proclamations  of  the  Military  Qovemor,  1849; 

Prodama  &  los  Habitants  de  California,  3  Junio,  1848.    Monterey,  1848; 

Tour  of  the  Oold  Regions  [31st  Cong.,  1st  Seas.,  H.  Ex.  Doa  17]. 
Ringgold  (C!adwalader),  Correspondence  to  Accompany  Maps  and  Charts  of  CaL 

Wash.,  1851;  A  Series  of  Charts  with  Sailing  Directions.  Wash.,  1862. 
Rio  Vista,  EInterprise,  Qleaner. 

Ripalda,  Catecismo  de  la  Doctrina  Cristiana.    Monterey,  1842. 
Riplev  (R.  S.),  The  War  with  Mexico.    New  York,  1849.  2  vols. 
Ripoll  (Antonio),  Leyantamiento  de  Indioe  en  Santa  Barbara,  1824.    MS. 
Rivera,  Nueva  Coleccion  de  Leyes.    [Mexico.]    1835. 
Rivera  (Manuel),  Los  Giobemantes  de  Mexico.    Mexico,  1872.  2  vols. 
Rivera  y  Moncada  (Fernando),  Carta  al  Padre  Serra,  1775.    MS. 
Rivera  y  Moncada  (Fernando),  Diligencias  en  la  Toma  de  posesion  del  Mando, 

1774.  MS. 

Rivera  y  Moncada  (Fernando),  Escritos  Sueltos  del  Comandante  GeneraL  MS. 
Rivera  y  Moncada  (Fernando),  Merced  de  Tierrss  al  Soldado  Manuel  Bnteon, 

1775.  MS. 

Roach  (Philip  A.),  Historical  Facts  from  1849.    MS. 
Bobbins  (Thomas  M.),  Diary,  1843-6.    MS. 
Roberts  (George  B. ),  Recollections  of  Hudson's  Bay  Co.    MS. 
Robinson  (Aln«d),  life  in  California.    New  York,  1846. 
Robinson  (Alfred),  Statement  of  Recollections  from  1829.    MS. 
Robinson  (Fayette),  California  and  its  Giold  )  Regions.    New  York,  1849. 
Robinson  (Marshall),  A  Trip  in  Southern  CSaiifomia.    Carson,  1879. 
Robles  (Secundino),  Relacion  de  un  Califomio.    MS. 
Rodenbough  (Theo.  F.),  From  Everalade  to  Cafion.    New  York,  1876. 
Roder  (Henry),  Bellinffham  Bay.    MS. 
Rodriguez  (Jacinto),  NEuracion  sobre  Tiempos  Pasadoe.    MS. 
Rodriguez  (Joed  B.),  Recuerdos  HiBt6ricos.     MS. 

Rodriguez  (Manuel),  Lo  Acaecido  con  Tripulantes  de  la  Byrd,  1803.    MS. 
Rodriguez  (Manuel),  O>rre8pondencia  de  un  Militar.    MS. 
Rodriguez  (Manuel),  Respuesta  &  las  Quince  Preguntas,  1798.    MS. 
Rogers  (J.  Heniy),  The  (California  Hundred.     San  Francisco,  1865. 
Rogers  (William  H.),  Statement  on  Vigilance  Committee.    MS. 
Roffers  (Woodcs),  A  Cruising  Voyage  round  the  World.    London,  1718. 
RoUin  (M.),  M^moire  Physimogi()ue,  1786.    In  La  P^ronse,  Voy.,  iv.  50. 
Romero  ( Jos^),  Documentos  relatives  d  su  Expedicion  para  abrir  Camino  entrs 
Sonora  y  CaUfomia,  1823-6.    MS. 
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Romero  {3<m6  Mada),  HemoriAS  do  un  Anciaao.    MS. 

Romero  (Joed  Mariano)  Catecismo  de  Ortologia  dedicado  A  loe  Alnmnoa  de  la 

Escaela  Normal  de  Monterrey.    Monterrey,  1836. 
Romero  (Vicente),  Notes  of  the  Past.    MS. 

Romea  (Josd  Antonio),  Cartas  al  P.  Presidente  Lasuen,  1791.    MS. 
Romea  (Jos^  Antonio),  Gorrespondencia  del  Sr  Gobemador.    MS. 
Roquefenil  (Camille  de),  Joomal  d'un  Voyage  antonr  du  Monde,  1816-19. 


Paris,  1823.  2  vols.;  Voyage  round  the  World.    Lond.,  1823. 

Rosa  (Lois  de  la),  Ensayo  sobre  la  Administracion  P&blica  de  Mexico.  Mex- 
ico, 1853.  4to. 

Rosas  (Josd  Antonio),  Caosa  Criminal,  1800-1.    MS. 

Roeignon  (Julio),  Porvenir  de  Vera  Paz.    Quatemala,  1861. 

Roes,  Contrat  de  Vente,  1841.    MS. 

Roes,  Propuesta  de  Venta  6  Inyentario,  1841.    MS. 

Roes  (Charles  L. ),  Experiences  in  '47.    MS. 

Ross  (John  E. ),  Narrative  of  an  Indian  Fighter.    MS. 

Ross  (Joseph),  Sketch  of  Experiences.    MJ9. 

Ross  (James)  and  Ceoi^eC^kuy.  From  Wise,  to  CaL  and  Retnm.  Madison,  1869 

Rossi  (L'Abb^),  Sonvenirs  d'un  Voyage  en  Oregon  et  en  Galifomie.  Paris,  1864. 

Roswag  (C),  Les  M^tanx  Pr^eux  consid^^  an  point  de  vue  ^oonomiqae. 
Paris,  1866. 

Rotsohef  (Alex.),  Deed  of  Ross  to  Sutter,  1841.    MS. 

Ronhaud  (Hippolyte),  Les  Regions  Nouvelles.   Paris,  1868. 

Ronset  de  Jesus,  Comunicaciones  y  (jrdenes  del  Obispo  de  Sonora.     MS. 

RoTings  in  the  Pacific  from  1837-49.    London,  1851.  2  vols. 

Rowlsnd  (John),  Lista  de  los  que  le  acompafiaron  en  su  llegada,  1841.    MS. 

Rubio  (FranciKX)),  Causa  Criminal  por  Asesinato  y  Estupro,  1828-31.    MS. 

Ruiz  (Francisoo  Maria),  CJuias  del  Comandante  de  San  Diego.    MS. 

Roschenbenrer  (W.  S.  W.),  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  round  the  World  in 
1835-7.     London,  1838.  2  voU. 

Ruah  (John  R.),  Biographical  Sketch.     MS. 

Roslinff  (James  F.),  Across  America.    New  York,  1874. 

Rnss,  Kemembrances  of  a  Pioneer  of  1847.    MS. 

Russ  (Adoljph  0.),  Biography  of  a  Pioneer  of  1847.    MS. 

Russell  (William  H.),  General  John  A.  Sutter.    n.pL  n.d. 

Russell  (William  Howard),  Hesperothen.    New  York,  1882. 

Russian  American  Fur  Company,  Accounts,  1847-50.  MS. 

Ryan  (R.  F.),  Judges  and  Crimjjials.  Li  Qolden  Era  [1853];  Personal  Ad- 
ventures in  Upper  and  Lower  (California  in  1848-9.    London,  1850.  2  vols. 

Ryckman  (Qerritt  W.),  Vigilance  Committee.    MS. 

Saavedra  (Ramon),  Cartas  al  Gobr.  de  California,  1794.  MS. 

Sacramento,  Bee,  California  Express,  California  Free  Press,  California  Re- 
publican, Enterprise,  Herald,  Journal,  Leader,  News,  Phoenix,  Placer 
Times,  Record,  Record  Union,  Reporter,  Rescue,  Star,  State  CSapital  Re- 
porter, State  Fair  Gazette,  Sun,  Transcript,  TnkvellerB*  Guide,  Twice  a 
Week,  Ubiquitous,  Union,  Valley  Agriculturist,  Valley  World. 

Sacramento  Memcal  Society,  Constitution,  etc.    Sacramento,  1855. 

Sacramento,  Record  of  Criminal  Court  in  0>unty  Clerk's  Office,  1849.    MS. 

Sacramento,  Spanish  Archives  in  Office  of  Sec.  State.    MS. 

Sacramento  County,  History.    Oakland,  1880.  folio. 

Sacramento  Valley  Railroad  Company ,  Reports.    S.  F.,  1855  et  seq. 

Safford  (A.  K.  P.),  Narrative  of  Political  Events.    MS. 

Saint  Ainant  (M.  de).  Voyages  en  Califomie  et  dans  TOr^n.    Paris,  1854. 

Saint  Helena,  Star,  Y  osemite  Assembler. 

Saint  Louis  (Mo. ),  Globe,  Reveille,  Union. 

Sal  (HermenegUdo),  Cartas  Miscehineas,  1777-1800.    MS. 

Sal  (HermenegUdo),  Liforme.    31  de  Enero  1796.  MS. 

Sal  (Hermene^do),  Informe  de  los  Parages  que  se  han  reoonoddo  en  la  AUb 
meda,  1795.  MS. 
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Sal  (Hermenegildo),  Informes  sobre  los  Edificioe  de  San  Francisoo,  1792.    MS. 

Sal  (Hennenegildo),  Instraccion  al  Cabo  de  la  Eacolta  de  Sta  Crnz,  1791.    MS. 

Sal  (Hermenegildo),  Reoonocimiento  de  la  Miaion  de  Sta  Cruz,  1791.  MS. 

Sal  (Hermenegildo),  Respuesta  A  las  Quince  Preguntas,  1798,    MS. 

Sala  (Georse  A.),  Ainerica  Revisited.    London,  1S82.  2  vols. 

Salazar  (Alonso  Isidro),  Gondicion  Actual  de  California,  1798.    MS. 

Salem,  Oregon  Statesman,  Willamette  Fanner. 

Sales  (Luis),  Noticias  de  Califomiaa.    Valencia,  1794. 

Salidas  de  Buques  del  Puerto  de  S.  Francisco,  1837-8.    MS. 

Salinas  City,  Index,  Standard,  Town  Talk. 

Salmeron  ((>er6nimo  de  Z^ratfe),  Relaciones  de  todas  las  ootaa  que  en  el 

Kuevo  Mexico.    In  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  serie  iii.  torn.  iv. 
Salt  Lake  City  (Utah),  Deseret  News,  Herald,  Telegraph,  Tribune. 
Sammlung  aller  Reisebeschreibungen.    Leipzig,  1747-74.  4to.  21  toIs. 
San  Andreas,  Advertiser,  Calaveras  Times,  Citizen,  Foothill  Democrat,  Moun^ 

tain  News,  Register. 
San  Antonio,  Documentos  Sueltos,  1779  et  seq.     MS. 

San  Antonio,  Extracto  del  Libro  de  Dif  untos.     Muerte  de  Sairla,  1835.    BCS. 
San  Antonio,  libros  de  Mision.    MS. 
San  Bernardino,  Aivus,  Guardian,  Independent,  Times. 
San  Buenaventura,  Free  Press,  Ventura  SignaL 
San  Buenaventura,  Libros  de  Mision.    MS. 
San  Buenaventura,  Memorias  de  Efectos,  1790-1810.'  MS. 
San  Buenaventura,  Sale  and  Transfer,  1846.     MS. 
San  Buenaventura,  Suministraciones  al  Presidio,  1810-20.    MS. 
San  CdrloSf  Manitiesto  de  su  cargamento  para  OUifomia,  1769.    MS. 
San  Cdrlos,  Libros  de  Mision.     MS. 

Sanchez  (Josd  Antonio),  Campafia  contra  Estanislao,  1829.    MS. 
Sanchez  (Josd  Antonio),  Correspondencia  del  Aif^rez.    MS. 
Sanchez  (Joed  Bern.),  Diario  de  la  Caminataque  hizo  el  P.  Plnefecto  Pa- 

yeras,  San  Diego  d  San  Gabriel,  1822.    MS. 
Sanchez  (Joed  Antonio),  Diario  de  la  Expedicion,  Kueva  PUnta  de  San  Fran- 
cisco, 182a     MS. 
Sanchez  (Joed  Antonio),  Journal  of  the  enterprise  against  the  Cosemenes,  1826. 

In  Beechey's  Voy.,  IL  27. 
Sanchez  (Joed  Bern.),  Notes  al  Refflamento  de  Secularizacion,  1832.     BIS. 
Sanchez  (Joed  Ramon),  Notas  Dictadas  por  e)  CHudadana     MS. 
Sanchez  (Vicente),  Cartas  de  un  Angelina     MS. 
Sanchez,  Fidalgo,  and  Costans6,  Inf orme  sobre  auxilioe  que  se  propone  enviar 

d  Cal.,  1795.    MS. 
Sancho  (Juan),  Informe  del  Guardian  aJ  Virey,  1785.    MS. 
Sancho  (Juan),  Informe  del  P.  Guardian  al  Virey.  20  Agosto,  1785.    MS. 
Sandels.    See  '  King's  Orphan. ' 
San  Diego,  Archivo,  1826-50.    MS. 
Sui  Diego,  Bautismos,  1778-82.    MS. 
San  Diego,  Index  of  Archives,  by  Hayes.    MS. 
San  Diego,  Libros  de  Mision.    MS. 

San  Diego  Presidial  Companv,  accounts  scattered  in  archives.    MS. 
San  Diego,  Pueblo  Lands  of.  Exceptions  to  Survey  made  by  John  C.  Hays, 

July,  1858.    San  Francisco,  1869. 
San  Diego,  Bulletin,  Union,  World. 
San  Diego  City,  Descriptive,  Historical,  Commercial,  Agricultural,  and  other 

Important  Information.    San  Diego,  1874. 
San  Diego  and  Southern  California,  The  Climate,  etc.     San  Diego,  n.d. 
San  Diego  the  California  Terminus  of  the  Texas  Pacific  R.  R.   San  Diego,  1872. 
San  Fernando,  Lista  Alfab^tica  de  Ne^fitos.     MS. 
San  Francisco,  Act  to  Charter  the  City.    S.  F. ,  1850;  many  other  acts. 
San  Francisco  Baptist  Association,  Minutes.    San  Francisco,  1850  et  seq. 
San  Francisco  Bulkhead,  Address  to  Members  of  State  Senate.    ^  F.,  i860; 

and  various  other  pamphlets  on  same  subject. 
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San  Francifloo,  Chamber  of  Gomineroe,  Annual  Beporta.    S.  F.,  1865  et  seq. 

San  FranciBco  Chronicle  and  its  Hiatory.    San  Francisco,  1879. 

San  Francisco,  Cuentas  de  la  Compafiia  Presidial,  1813-33.  MS.  25  vols. 
[Plresented  by  Gen.  Vallejo.] 

San  Francisco  Custom  House,  Certified  list  of  Vessels,  etc.  S.  F.,  1873, 1875; 
Custom  House  Correspondence  on  subject  of  Appraisements.  Wash., 
1852;  and  other  documents. 

San  Francisco  Fire  Department,  AnniTersary  of  Organization.  San  Fraadsoo. 
1852  et  seq.;  Reports,  etc. 

San  Francisco,  Great  Earth<}uake  in.    San  Francisco,  n.d. 

San  Francisco,  History,  Incidents,  etc.    A  Collection. 

San  Francisco,  History  of  the  Vigilance  Committee.    San  Frandsoo,  1858. 

San  Francisco,  Land  TiUes.    A  Collection. 

San  FranciKX),  libros  de  Mision.    MS. 

San  Francisco,  Memorial  of  Holders  and  Owners  of  the  Floating  Debt.  San 
Frandsco,  1857. 

San  Francisco,  Municipal  Reports.  San  Francisco,  1859-82.  21  toIs.;  also 
many  separate  pamphlets  on  city  affairs  and  institutions. 

San  Francisco  Newspapers.  Advocate,  Alta  California,  American  FU^. 
American  Union,  Argonaut,  Banner  of  Progress,  CaUfomia  Chronicle, 
CaL  Courier,  Cal.  Farmer,  Cal.  Leader,  Cal.  Rural  Home  Journal,  Cal. 
Spirit  of  the  Times,  Cal.  Star,  Califomian,  Call,  Catholic  Guardian, 
Ctmmide,  Christian  Advocate,  Coast  Review,  Commercial  Advocate, 
Herald  and  Record,  Daily  Balance,  Herald  and  Placer  Times.  Demo- 
cratio  Press,  Despatch,  Eco  de  la  Raza  Latina,  Elevator,  Evangel,  Even- 
ing Bulletin,  Enuniner,  Fi^uro,  Globe,  Golden  Era,  Hebrew,  Hebrew 
Observer,  Illustrated  Wasp,  Journal,  Journal  of  Commerce,  Law  Gazette, 
Medical  Press,  Mercantile  Gazette,  Mining  and  Scientific  Press,  Monitor, 
National,  New  Age,  News  Letter,  Occident,  Pacific,  Pacific  Churchman, 
Pacific  Methodist,  Pacific  News,  Picayune,  Pioneer,  Post,  Scientifio 
Press,  Resources  of  California,  Spectator,  Star  and  Califomian,  Sun,  Sun- 
day Despatch,  Times,  Tribune,  True  Califomian,  Wide  West,  etc 

San  Francisco,  New  City  Charter.    San  Francisco,  1883. 

San  Francisco,  Ordinances  and  Joint  Resolutions  of  the  City.  San  Francisco, 
1854;  and  other  ordinances  and  regulations. 

San  IVancisco,  Our  Centennial  Memoir.    San  Francisco,  1877. 

San  IVancisco  Presidial  Company,  Accounts,  rosters,  etc,  scattered  in  the 
archives.    MS. 

San  Francisco,  Proceedings  of  the  Town  Council,  1849.    S.  F.,  1850. 

San  Francisco  Public  Schools,  Annual  Reports.  San  Francisco,  1850  et  seq.; 
and  many  other  Documents  on  the  schools. 

San  FnmciBco,  Reglamento  del  Puerto,  1846.     MS. 

San  Francisco,  Remonstrance  of  the  City  to  the  Legislature  against  the  Ex- 
tension of  the  City.    San  Francisco,  1854. 

San  Francisco,  Report  of  Board  of  Engineers  upon  City  Grades.  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1854. 

San  Francisco,  Reports  of  Ciiy  Surveyor.  San  Francisco,  1856  et  seq.;  also 
reports  of  other  dty  officers  and  boards. 

San  Fnndsoo,  Report  in  relation  to  the  defence  of  the  harbor  [32d  Cong., 
2d  Sess.,  Sen.  £b[.  Doc.  43].     Washington,  1852. 

San  Frandsco,  Report  for  the  transportation  of  mails  from  New  York,  New 
Orleans,  and  Vera  Cruz  [32d  Cong.,  Special  Sess.,  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  Ij. 
Washington,  1853. 

San  Francisco,  Resolution  in  relation  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Vigilance 
Committee  [34th  Cong.,  3d  Sess.,  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  43].    Washington,  1856. 

San  Francisco,  Supervisors,  CJeneral  Orders.    San  Francisco,  1869  et  seq. 

San  Francisco,  Town  Council,  Proceedings  of.    San  Francisco,  1849  et  seq. 

San  Francisco  del  Ati,  Libros  de  Mision.    MS. 

San  Francisco  Solano,  Libros  de  Mision.    MS. 

San  Frandsco  Solano,  Padron  de  Nedfitos.    MS. 
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fian  Gabriel,  libros  de  MuioiL    MS. 

San  Joaquin  Comity,  Histoiy  of.    Oakland,  1879.  atlaa  fblia» 

San  Joaquin,  Tulare,  and  Sacramento  VaUeys,  Report  of  Commuiionm  on 

Irrigation  [4dd  Gong.,  lat  Seas.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  ^1.     Waah.,  1873. 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  Bnef  Deecrijption  of,  eto.    San  Franoiaoo,  I868L 
San  Joae,  Aichivo.    MS.  6  vols. 
San  Joed,  Advertifler,  Aigus,  Odifornia  Agricaltnriat,  Oalifonua  Qiaager, 

County  Fair  Advertiser,  Courier,  Herald,  Independent,  Merouy,  Mm- 

ing  Guide,  Patriot,  Pioneer,  Santa  Clara  Argua. 
San  Joe^  CuestiGn  de  Limitea,  1797-1801.    MS. 
San  Joe^  Decree  confirming  Pueblo  of.    n.pL,  n.d. 
San  Joe^  Libro  de  Patentee,  1806-24.    MS. 
San  Joad,  Libroe  de  Miuon.    MS. 

San  JobA,  Peticion  del  Ayunt  en  fayor  de  loe  Frailea  Enpall6lea»  1829L    MS. 
San  Juan,  Central  Califomian,  Echo,  Monterey  County  JoomaL 
San  Juan  Bautiata,  Libroe  de  Miaion.    MS. 
San  Juan  Capiatrano,  Libroe  de  Miaion.    MS. 
San  Leandro,  Alameda  County  Gacette,  Alameda  Democrat,  Fbindaalar, 

Record. 
San  Lnia  Obiapo,  ArchiTO.    MS. 
San  Luia  Obiapo,  Democratio  Standard,  Pioneer,  South  Ooaat,  South  Ooaat 

Advocate,  Tribune. 
San  Luis  Obiapo,  History,  Laws,  and  Ordinanoea.    San  Luia  Obiapo,  1870. 
San  Luia  Obispo,  Libroe  de  Miaion.    MS. 
San  Mateo,  Timea. 

San  Mateo  County,  Dluatrated  History.    San  Franoiaoo,  1878.  atlaa  foHo. 
San  Miguel,  libroa  de  Mision.     MS. 
San  Miguel  (Juan  Rodri^es  de),  Documentoa  relativoa  al  Piadoao  Fondo  da 

Miaiones  de  California.    Mez.,  1845;  Rectificadon  de  Gravea  Eqnivooa- 

cionea  del  Fondo  Piadoao.    Max.,  1845;  La  Repiiblica  Mezioana en  184A. 

Mez.,  1845;  Segundo  Cuademo  de  Interesantxia  Dooumantoa  raUtiyoa  al 

Fondo  Piadoso.    Mez.,  1845. 
San  Ra&el,  Libroe  de  Miaion.    MS. 
San  Rafael,  Herald,  Marin  County  Journal,  Marin  County  Newa,  Marin  County 

Tocain. 
San  Ra&el  and  Coaat  Range  Minea,  Report    San  Fnmciaoo,  1879l 
Santa  B^bara,  Archivo,  1839-49.    MS. 
Santa  Barbara,  Correspondenda  entre  Virey,  Guardian  y  otroa,  aobn  Ptodiw 

para  laa  Nuevaa  Misionea  del  Canal,  1781.    MS. 
Santa  B^bara,  Democrat,  Gazette,  1855-7,  Lidependeot,  Indez,  Kewa,  P6at, 

Preaa,  Republican,  Timea. 
Santa  Barbara,  libro  de  Acuerdoa  del  Ayuntamiento,  1849-50.    MS. 
Santa  Barbara,  Libroe  de  Mision.    MS. 

Santa  Bib*bara,  Memoriae  de  Efectos  Remitidoe  4  la  Miaion,  1786-18ia    MS. 
Santa  Barbara  Preaidial  Company,  Aooounta,  Roeters,  etc.,  aoattared  in  tbt 

Archives.    MS. 
Santa  QaiB,  Archivo  de  la  Parroquia.    MS. 
Santa  Clara,  Indez,  Journal,  News,  Union. 
Santa  QaiB,  Libroe  de  Mision.    MS. 

Santa  Clara  College,  Cataloguea.'    San  Franoiaco,  etc,  1865  at  esq. 
Santa  Clara  County  Pioneers,  Constitution.    San  Joe4,  1875. 
SantoClaraCounty,  Historical AtIaa[Thompeonand West].  S.F.,1870.  aUaafoL 
Santa  Cruz,  Archivo.    [Recorda  in  Clerk's  Office.]  MS. 
Santa  Cruz,  County  Times,  Courier,  Enterprise,  Journal,  Local  Item,  P4jaro 

Timea,  Sentinel,  Timea. 
Santa  Cruz,  Libroe  de  Miaion.    MS. 

Santa  Cruz,  A  Peep  into  the  Past   Scrap-book.    From  Sta  Cruz  Local  Item. 
Santa  Cruz,  Recoroa  in  Parish  Church.    MS. 
Santa  Cruz,  Teatimonio  sobre  el  Tumulto  de  1818.    MS. 
Snta  G^oz  County,  History  of  [W.  Wallaoa  Elliott].   S.  F.,  1879.  aitlaa  folio. 
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Santa  In^,  Ezimen  de  Gonciencia  en  lengoa  de  Indios.    MS. 

Santa  In^,  libros  de  Mision.    MS. 

Santa  Maria  (Vicente),  BegiBtro  de  Parages  entre  S.  Gabriel  y  S.  Baenaven- 

tura,  1795.    MS. 
Santa  Mdnica,  The  Coming  City.    San  Frandsoo,  1875;  Outlook. 
Santa  Rosa,  Collegian,  Democrat,  Herald,  News,  Preas,  Bepublioan,  Sonoma 

Democrat,  Sonoma  Index,  "nmeB. 
Sargent  (Aaron  A.),  Sketch  of  Nevada  County.    n.pL,  n.d. 
Sargent  (Aaron  A.),  Speech  in  U.  S.  H.  of  Eep.,  April  9, 1862,  on  Padfio  BaU- 

road.    How  it  may  be  Built,    Wash.,  1862;  and  other  Speeches. 
Sarria  (Vicente  Franciaco),  Argumento  Contra  el  Traslado  de  S.  Frandsoo, 

1823.  MS. 
Sarria  (Vicente  Francisoo),  Carta  Pastoral,  1817.    MS. 
Sarria  (Vicente  Francisco),  Defensa  del  P.  Luis  Martinez,  1830.    MS. 
Sarria  (Vicente  Francisco),  Escritos  Sueltos  del  Comisario  Prefeoto.    MS. 
Sarria  (Vicente  Francisco),  Exhortacion  Pastoral,  1813.    MS. 
Sarria  (Vicente  Francisco),  Informe  del  Comisario  Prefecto  sobre  loa  Frailes 

de  California,  1817.    MS. 
Sarria  (Vicente  BVancisco),  Informe  de  Misiones,  1819.    MS. 
Sarria  (Vicente  Francisco),  Sermones  en  Len^ua  VascUense.    MS. 
Saunders  (William),  Through  the  lApiht  Contment.    London,  etc,  1879. 
Savage  (Thomas),  Documentos  para  la  Historia  de  California.    MS.  4  vols. 
Sawtelle(C.  M.),  Pioneer  Sketches.  MS. 

Sawyer  (A.  F.),  Mortuary  Tables  of  San  Francisco.    San  Frandsco,  1862. 
Sawyer  (Charles  H.),  Documents  on  the  Conquest  of  California,  1846.     MS. 
Sawyer  (Eugene  T.),  The  life  and  Career  of  Tiburcio  Vazquez.    San  Josd, 

1876. 
Sawyer  (L.  S.  B.),  B«ports  of  Cases  Decided  in  the  Circuit  and  District 

Courts,  etc.    San  Frandsco,  1873-80.  5  vols. 
Saxon  (Isabelle),  Five  Years  within  the  (Golden  Gate.    Phihidelphia,  1868. 
Sayward  (W.  T.),  All  about  Southern  California.    San  Francisco,  1875. 
Sayward  (W.  T.),  Pioneer  Reminiscences.    MS. 
Scala  (Comte  de),  Influence  de  I'Ancien  Comptoir  Russe  en  Califomie.    In 

Nouv.  An.  Voy.,  cxliv.  375. 
Schenck  (Ckorge  E.),  Statement  on  Vigilance  Committee.    MS. 
Schla^tweit  (Robert  von),  Calif omien  Land  und  Leute.    Coin,  etc.,  1871. 
Schmidt  (Gustavus),  Civil  Law  of  Spain  and  Mexico.    New  Orleans,  1851. 
Schmiedell  (Henry),  Statement  of  California  Matters  from  1849.    MS. 
Schm&lder  (Capt.   B.),  Neuer  Praktischer  Wegweiser  filr  Nord-Amerika. 

Mainz,  1849. 
School  Scandal  of  San  Francisco.     Proceedings  before  the  Investigating  Com- 
mittee.   San  Francisoo,  1878. 
Schools,  Colleges,  Academies,  etc.    (Catalogues,  reports,  etc.,  cited  by  name 

of  the  institution.    Not  in  this  list. 
Schwarz  (J.  L.),  Brief e  eines  Deutschen  aus  Ealif omien.    Berlin,  1849. 
Scribner*s  Monthly  Magazine  (later  the  Century).    New  York,  1871  et  seq. 
Seattle,  Intelligencer,  Paciiic  Tribune,  Puget  Sound  Despatch. 
Secularizacion,  Decreto  de  las  C6rtes,  1813.    MS. 
Seddon  (J.  A.),  Speech  in  U.  S.  H.  of  Rep.,  Jan.  23,  1850,  on  the  Action  of 

Executive  in  Itelation  to  California.     Washington,  1850. 
Sedgley,  Overland  to  California  in  1849. 

Semblazizas  de  los  Miembros  del  Congreso  de  1827  y  1828.   Nueva  York,  1828. 
Semple  (Robert),  Letters  of  1846-9.    MS. 
Seflan  ( Joe^  Francisco  de  Paula),  Cartas  Varias.    MS. 
Seiian  (Joe6  F.  de  P.),  Circuhu:  del  Vicario  Foraneo,  1815.    MS. 
Sefian  (Josd  F.  de  P.),  Informes  Bienales  de  Misiones,  1811-14, 1820-2.     MS. 
Sefian  (Josd  F.  de  P.),  Respuesta  al  Virey  sobre  condicion  de  Cosas  en  Cal., 

1796.    MS. 
Septdveda  (Ignacio),  Historical  Memoranda.    MS. 
Sermones  de  no  se  aabe  cnalee  predicadores  de  California,  1790  etc.    MS, 
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Sermonefl  Varios  de  Midoneroe.    MS. 

Sena  (Junipero),  Owtaa  al  P.  LMuen,  1778-81.    MS. 

Serra  (Junipero),  Gorrespondencia,  1777-82.     MS. 

Sem  (Junipero),  Escritos  Ant6gnioB.    BIS. 

Serra  (Junipero),  Informe  de  17/4.    MS. 

Serra  (Junipero),  Informe  de  6  de  Feb.  1775.    MS. 

Serra  (Junipero),  Memorial  de  22  de  Abril,  1773,  aobre  nuninktneionM  i  1m 

Eatablecimientos  de  Oalifomia,  etc    MS. 
Seem  (Junipero),  Notas  de  1776.    MS.  In  San  Dieoo,  lib.  Minon. 
Serra  (Junipero),  Repreeentacion  21  Mayo,  1773.    MS. 
Serra  (Junipero),  Bepresentacion  13  Ma^o,  1773.    In  Paloo,  Not  1, 614;  BCS. 
Serrano  (Florencio),  Apuntes  para  la  Historia  de  GalifomJa.    BIS. 
Serrano  (Florencio),  Cartas  Vanas.    BIS. 
Serrano  (Florencio),  Recuerdoe  HiBt6rioos.    MS. 
Seward  (Creorve  F.),  Chinese  Emigration  in  its  Social  and  Eoonomical  Aspeoti. 

New  York,  1881. 
Seward  (William  H.),  Speech  in  U.  S.  Sen.  Blarch  11,  1860,  on  Admisrimi  oJ 

Galifomia.   Washington,  1860;  and  other  Speeches. 
Seyd  (Ernest),  California  and  Its  Resources.    Iiondon,  1868. 
Seymour  (E.  Sanford),  Emigrant's  Guide  to  the  (Sold  Mines.    Chicago,  1840. 
Shaler  (William),  Journal  of  a  Voyage,  1804.    In  American  Register,  iii  137. 
Shasta,  Courier. 

Shastas  and  Their  Neighbors.    BIS. 

Shaw  (William),  Qoldea  Dreams  and  Waking  Realities.    London,  1861. 
Shaw  (William),  Pioneer  Life  in  Columbia  River  Valley.     BIS. 
Shaw  (William  J.),  Speech  in  Sen.  of  CaL  Feb.  7,  1866,  on  Constitational 

Reform.    Sacramento,  1866;  and  other  Speeches. 
Shea  (John  Oilmary),  Hirtory  of  the  Catholic  Missions.    New  York,  1866. 
Shearer,  Journal  of  a  Trip  to  California,  1849.     MS. 
ShelTocke  (Oeoige),  Voyase  round  the  World,  1719-22.    London,  1720. 
Sherman  (William  T.),  (>>rrespondence  of  Lieut.,  1847-8.    In  OaL   ft  N. 

Mez.,  Mess,  ft  Doc.,  1850;  Memoirs.    N.  Y.,  1875.  2  vols. 
Sherwood  (J.  Ely),  California.    New  York,  1848;  The  Pocket  Qoide  to  Osl 

ifomia.    N.  Y.,  1849. 
Shnbrick  ( W.  Branf  ord),  Correspondeoce,  1847.    In  War  with  Mez.,  ] 

etc.;  Report  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Feb.  16, 1847.    In  30th  ' 

2d  Sees.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  L  pt  ii.  p.  66;  and  Stephen  W.  Kearnv,  Circu 

of  file  Naval  Commander  and  Governor,  Bla«ch  1,  1847.    Ffiyglish  and 

Spanish. 
Shack  (Oscar  T.),  California  Scrap-book,  San  Francisco,  1860;  Representative 

and  Leading  Men  of  the  Pacific.    S.  F.,  1870,  1876.  2  vols. 
Sierra,  Plumas,  and  Tiassmi  Counties,  Blnstrated  History  of.    San  Fia&ciaco, 

1882.  4to. 
Silliman  (Benjamin),  American  Jooxnal  of  Sdenoe  and  Art    New  Haven, 

1819  et  ae^.  107  vols. 
Silver  Mountam,  Alpine  Chronicle,  Bulletin. 
Simonin  (L.),  Le  Grand-Ouest  des  fitats-Unis.  Pkois,  1869;  Les  Blines  d'Qr  et 

d'Azvent  aux  £tats-Ums.    In  Revue  des  Deux  Blondes.    14  ov.  1876.  2B6; 

Le  Bfineur  de  Califomie.    Paris,  1866;  La  Vie  Souterraine.    Paris,  1867, 
Simpson  (Sir  (George),  Narrative  of  a  Journey  round  the  World.    London, 

1847.  2  vols. 
Simpson  (Henry  I.),  The  Emigrant's  Guide  to  the  Gold  Blines.    New  York, 

1848:  Three  Weeks  in  the  Gold  Mines.    N.  Y.,  1848. 
Simpson  (James  H.),  Report  of  Explorations  across  the  Great  Basin,  etc. 

Wash.,  1876;  The  Shortest  Route  to  California.    PhiL,  1860. 
Sinaloa,  Proix>siciones  de  los  Representantes  solare  clausura  de  Maaatlan, 

Mexico,  1837. 
Siskiyou  County  Affidrs.    BIS. 
Sitiar  (Antonio),  Reoonocimiento  de  Sitio  para  la  Nueva  Mision  de  S.  Bligoelt 

1706.    MS. 
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Slaenm  (WiIliAm  A.),  Beport  on  Oregon,  March  26,  1837.    [20Ui  Coog.,  3d 

Seas.,  H.  Bept.  101.]    Washington,  1838. 
Sloat  (John  D.)»  Deapatchea  on  the  Conquaat  of  GaL    [29th  Cong.,  2d  Seas., 

H.  Ex.  Doc  4,  p.  640;  Slat  Cong.,  lat  Seaa.,  H.  Ex.  1,  pt.  u.,  p.  2J;  alao 

oorreepondence  1846.    MS. 
Smiley  (Thomaa  J.  L.),  Statement  on  Vigilance  Committee  and  Early  Times 

in  San  Fronciaco.    MS. 
Smith  (Jedediah),  Excuraion  k  I'oneat  dea  Monta  Bocky,  1826.    In  Nonv. 

An.  Voy.,  xxxvii.  208. 
Smith  (Napoleon  B.),  Biographical  Sketch  of  a  Pioneer  of  1845.    MS. 
Smith  (Peraifer  F.),  Military  Correepondence.     [Slat  Cong.,  lat  Seaa.,  Sen. 

Doc.  52.1    Waahington,  1849. 
Smith  (Peraifer  F.),  Bennett  Bilev  et  ala.    Beporta  in  Belation  to  the  Geol- 
ogy and  Topography  of  Calif omia  and  Oregon.    [Slat  Cong.,  lat  Seaa., 

Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  47.J    Waahinffton,  1849. 
Smith  (Tmman),  Speech  in  U.  S.  H.  of  Bep.,  March  2,  1848,  on  Phyaical 

Character  of  Northern  Statea  of  Mexico,  etc.  Waahington,  1848. 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Annual  Beporta.  Waahin^ion,  1853  et  aeq. 
Smucker  (Samuel  M.),  Life  of  Col.  J.  C.  Fremont  New  York,  1856. 
Snelling,  Merced  Banner,  Merced  Herald. 

Soberanea  (Clodomiro),  Dacnmentoa  para  la  Hiatoria  da  California.    MS. 
Sobrantes,  Survey  of  Bancbo.    San  Frandsco,  1878. 
Sociedad  Mexicana  de  Geografia  y  Estadlstica,  Boletin.    Mexico,  1861  et  aeq. 

[Includes  Institute  Nacional.] 
Societies.    See  Institutions. 

Sola  (Pablo  Vicente),  Correspondencia  del  Gobemador,  1805-22.    MS. 
Sola  (Pablo  Vicente),  Defensa  del  P.  Quintana  v  otroa,  1816.    MS. 
Sola  ( Pablo  Vicente),  Informs  al  General  Cruz  aoore  loa  Insurgentea,  1818.  MS. 
Sola  (Pablo  Vicente),  Informe  General  al  Virey  sobre  Defensas,  1817.    MS. 
Sola  (Pablo  Vicente),  Informe  auolementario  sobre  los  Insurgentea,  1818.  MS. 
Sola  (Pablo),  Inatruccion  General  A  loa  (Domandantea,  oontra  loa  Inauraentea, 

1818.    MS. 
Sola  (Pablo  Vicente),  Inatracdonea  aJ  Comisionado  de  Branciforte,  1816.  MS. 
Sola  (Pablo  Vicente),  Noticia  de  lo  acaecido  en  eate  Puerto  de  Monterey, 

Bebeldes  de  Buenos  Aires,  1818.  In  Gaceta  de  Mex.,  xxxix.  283. 
Sola  (Pablo  Vicente),  Obaervacionea  en  la  Viaita  deade  S.  Francisco  haata  S. 

Dieco,  1818.    MS. 
Sola  (Paolo  Vicente),  Prevencionea  aobre  Eleccion  de  Diputado,  1822.    MS. 
Solano  County,  Historical  Atlaa.    San  Francisco,  1877.  atlaa  folio. 
Solano  County,  Histor^r  of.    [Wood,  Alley  and  Co.]    San  Francisco,  1879. 
Soledad,  Libroa  de  Miaion.    MS. 
Soler  (NicoUs),  Cartas  del  Capitan  Inspector.    MS. 
Soler  (NicoUs),  Informe  sobre  Policia  y  (Sobiemo,  1787.    MS. 
Soler  (NicoUs),  Parecer  aobre  Comercio  con  el  Buque  de  China,  1787.    MS. 
Solignac  (Armand  de).  Lea  Mines  de  la  Calif omie.    Limoges,  n.d. 
Solis  (Joaquin),  ManiQesto  al  Publico,  6  sea  Plan  de  BeYolucion,  1829.    MS. 
Solis  (Joaquin),  Proceso  Instruido  contra— y  otroa  Bevolucionarios,  1821^-30. 

MS. 
Sonoma,  Compafiia  de  Infanteria,  Cuademo  de  Distribucion,  1839.    MS. 
Sonoma,  Documentoa  Tocantes  A  la  fundacion  de  la  NuevaMision,  1823.  MS. 
Sonoma  County,  History  [Alley  Bo  wen  and  Co.]    San  Francisco,  1880. 
Sonora  (Cial.),  American  Eagle,  American  Flag,  Herald,  Tuolimme  Coaxier, 

Tuolumne  Independent,  Union  Democrat. 
Sonora,  EstreUa  de  Occidente.     1859  et  seq. 
Sonora,  Sonorense  (El).     1847  et  seq. 
Soto  (Francisco),  Expedicion  Militar,  1813.    MS. 
Sould  (Frank),  J.  H.  Gihon,  and  J.  Nisbet,  Annals  of  San  Franciaoa    New 

York,  etc.,  1855. 
Soathern  PadBc  Bailroad  Company,  Annual  Beporta.    San  Frandaco,  1877 

et  aeq.;  and  other  documents. 
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Soathera  Quarterly  Review.    New  Orleans,  etc.,  1842  et  seq. 

Spanlding  (E.  G. ),  Speech  in  U.  S.  H.  of  Rep.,  April  4,  1850,  in  favor  of  Gen. 

Taylor's  Plan  of  Admitting  Cal.    Washington,  1850. 
Speeches,  orations,  addresses,  etc.,  on  Tarions  occasions,  not  named  in  this 

list  unless  peculiarly  historical  in  their  nature.     See  names  of  speakars. 
Speeches  in  Cooffress.    A  Collection. 
Spear  (Nathan),  Loose  Papers  of  an  Early  Trader.    MS. 
Speer  (William),  China  and  California,  Lecture,  June  28,  1853.    S.  F.,  1853. 
Spenoe  (David),  Historical  Notes,  1824-49.    MS. 
Spence  (David),  Letters  of  a  Scotchman  in  Galifomia.    MS 
Spoace  (David),  List  of  Vessels  in  California  Ports.    MS. 
Springfield  (Mass.),  Republican. 
Spurr  ((George  G.),  The  Land  of  Gold.    Boston,  1881. 
Squier  (E.  G.),  New  Mexico  and  (>alifomia.    In  Amer.  Review,  Nov.  1848. 
Stanford  (LeUmd),  Speech  on  Pacific  Raihroad,  July  13, 1864.    San  Franoiaco, 

1865 ;  also  other  speeches,  etc. 
Stanislaus  County,  History.    San  Francisco,  1881.  atlas  folio, 
Stanley  (K),  Smech,  July  6,  1850,  on  Galpin  Claim.    Washington,  1860. 
Staples  (David  J.),  Incidents  and  Information.    MS. 
State  Papers,  Sacramento,  MS.,  19  vols,  in  Archivo  de  CaL;  Id.,  Missions,  11 

Tols.;  Id.,  Missions  and  Colonization,  2  vols.;  Id.,  Benicia,  1  vol. 
Statistician.    San  Frsndsoo,  1875  et  seq. 
Steams  (Abel),  Correspondence  of  a  Merchant.    MS. 
Steams  (Abel),  Expediente  de  Contrabando,  1836.    Ma 
SteiUcoom  (W.  T.),  Puget  Sound  Express. 
Stevenson  (Jonathan  D.),  Correspondence,  1847-^.    In  OsL  and  N.  Mex., 

Mess,  and  Doc.,  1850. 
Stevenson  (Jonathan  D.),  Letters  in  the  Archives.    MS. 
Stevenson's  Regiment  in  Lower  CaUforaia,  1847.    In  8.  Jos^  Pioneer,  Sept. 

14,  21,  1878. 
Steward  (William  M.),  Lecture  on  the  Miners!  Resonroes  of  the  Pacific 

States.     New  York,  1865. 
Stillman  (J.  D.  B.),  Did  Drake  Discover  San  Franoisoo  Bayt    In  Overland 

Monthly,  i  332;  Footprints  in  California  of  Early  Navigators.    In  Id., 

Seeking  the  Golden  Fleece,  286;  Id.    In  Overland  Monthly,  ii.  257; 

Observations  on  the  Medical  Topography  and  Diseases  of  the  Sawcramento 

Valley.    N.  Y.,  1851;  Seeking  the  Golden  Fleece.    San  Frandsoo,  etc., 

1877;  Statement  on  Vigilance  Committee.    MS. 
St  Louis  (Mo.),  Globe,  Reveille,  Union. 

Stimson  (A.  ll).  History  of  the  Express  Companies.    New  York,  1858. 
Stirling  (Patrick  James),  The  Australian  ana  Califomian  Gold  Discoveries. 

Edinburah,  1853;  De  la  Dteouverte  des  Mines  d*Or  en  Australie  et  en 

Califorme.    Paris,  1853. 
Stockton,  Beacon,  California  Afpicultmist,  Gantte,  Herald,  Independent, 

Pacific  Observer,  San  Joaquin  Herald,  San  Joaquin  Republican. 
Stockton,  History  of.    (See  Tinkham  George  H.) 
Stockton  (Robert  F.),  Despatches  [29th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc  4,  p.  668]; 

Despatches  and  Orders,  1847.    In  Cutto'  Conquest;  Id.,  life,  Appen. 

[dOth  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  31];  also  in  different  Archives.  MS.; 

Military  and  Naval  Operations  [30th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  31]; 

Miscellaneous  Orders  and  Correspondence.    In  Id.,  Lofe,  Appen.;  Report 

Feb.  18,  1848.     In  Id.,  24;  Report  Feb.  18,  1848.    In  War  with  Mex., 

Repts.  3^-50;  Scattered  Onnmunications.  MS. ;  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  of. 

New  York,  1866. 
Stockton  and  Copperopolis  Railroad,  Engineers'  Report,  Oct.  1862.    Stockton, 

1862;  other  reports. 
Stone  (R.  C),  Gold  and  Silver  Mines  of  America.    New  York,  n«d. 
Stout  (Arthur  B.),  Chinese  Immimtion.    San  Francisco,  1862. 
Strahom  (Robert  E.)  To  the  Rockies  and  Beyond.    Chicago,  1881. 
Streeter  (William  A.),  ReooUeotions  of  Historical  Events.  1843-78.    Ma 
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Stuart  (Charles  V.)i  Trip  to  OalifomiA  in  1849.    MS. 

Stuart  (James  F.)»  Argaznent  on  Survey  of  the  Ranoho  Bio  de  Santa  Clara. 
Washington,  1872;  List  showing  whereabouts  of  the  governor  at  differ- 
ent dates.    MS. 

Stadnitz  (Arthur  von),  Gold.    Legal  Begnlations.    London,  1877. 

Snison,  Solano  County  Democrat,  Solano  Herald,  SoUno  IVess,  Solano  Re- 
publican, Solano  Sentinel. 

Sumner  (CaL ),  Kem  County  Gazette. 

Sumner  (Charles  A.),  The  Overland  Trip.    San  Francisco,  1875. 

Sun  of  AnAhnao.    Vera  Cruz,  1847  et  8e<^ 

Sufiol  (Antonio),  Cartas  de  un  Catalan.    MS. 

Superior  Government  State  Papers.    MS.  21  vols.    In  Archivo  de  Cal. 

Susanville,  Fanner,  Lassen  Aavocate,  Lassen  County  Journal,  T,<ftMmi  Sage 
Brush. 

Sutil  y  Mexicana,  Reladon  del  Viage  hecho  por  las  Goletas.  Madrid,  1802; 
atlas.  4to. 

Sutro  (Adolph),  The  Mineral  Resources  of  the  U.  S.    Baltimore,  1868. 

Sutter  (John  A.),  Correspondence,  1839-48.  MS. 

Sutter  (John  A.),  Correspondence  of  the  Sub-Indian  Agent,  1847-8.  In  OaL 
and  N.  Mex.,  Mess,  and  Doc     1850. 

Sutter  (John  A.),  Diary,  1899-48.    Sctap-book  from  the  Argonaut,  187a 

Sutter  (John  A.),  Examination  of  the  Russian  Grant.    Sacramento,  1800. 

Sutter  (John  A.),  Memorial  to  the  Senate  and  House.    Wash.,  1870. 

Sutter  (John  A.),  Personal  Recollections.    MS. 

Sutter  (John  A.),  Petition  to  Congress  [39th Cong.,  IstSess.,  Sen.  Mis.Doo.  38]. 

Sutter  (John  A.),  Statistical  Report  on  Indian  IVibes.     MS. 

Sutter  County,  History  of.  [Chamberlain  and  Wells.]  Oakland,  1879.    folio. 

Sutter-Suflol  Correspondence,  1840-0.    MS. 

Sutton  (0.  P.),  Early  Experiences.    MS. 

Swan  (John  A.),  Historical  Sketches,  1844,  etc.     MS. 

Swan  (John  A.),  Monterey  in  1842.    In  S.  Jos4  Pioneer,  Mar.  30,  1878. 

Swan  (John  A.),  Trip  to  the  Gold  Mines,  1848.    MS. 
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CHAPTER  L 

INTEODUCTOEY  EASUM*. 

HlSIOBT  OV  THX  NOBTH  MXXICAM  StaTKS,   1620  TO   1769— OOBTiS  OH  THX 

PAcmo  CoABT— His  Plans — Obstaolbs— Nufto  db  Guzxan  in  Sdta- 

lAA— HUBTAIX),  BbCBBRA,  AND  JiMBKBZ—  CORT^  Df  GaUFOBNIA— BlXGO 

DB  Guzman — Gabbza  dbVaga — Niza — Ulloa— Gobonado — Diaz — 
At«aboon — ^Alyabado— MixTON  Wab— Nubta  Gaucia — NUSYA  Viz- 
gata— Mission  Wobk  to  1000— Conqubbt  otNbw  M]cxi€x>--Goast  Vot- 
AOBS — Sbtentxinth  Gbntitbt  Annals — Mission  Districts  ot  Noxya 

ViZGATA— TSPXHUANIS  ANDTaBAHTTMABXS— JlSTHTS  AND  FbANCISCANS— 

Exvour  nr  New  Mxxioo— Sinaloa  and  Sonoba— Kino  or  PxMBBtA>~ 
Vizcaino — Gulv  Expxditions — Occupation  ov  Baja  Gauiobnia — 
EiQHXisNTH  Gzntubt  Annals  ov  Nbw  Mbxioo,  Ghihuahua,  Sonoba» 
AMD  Baja  Gauiobnia,  to  thb  Ezfulsion  ov  thb  Jesuits  in  1707. 

As  in  the  history  of  Mexico  we  are  referred  to 
Spain  for  the  origin  of  affairs,  so  in  the  history  of 
California  it  is  necessary  to  glance  at  Mexico  in  order 
properly  to  understand  the  course  of  early  events. 

Heman  Cortes  landed  at  Vera  Cruz  in  April  1519, 
and  by  August  1521  was  in  permanent  possession  of 
the  Aztec  capital.  Within  ten  years  Spanish  occu- 
pation had  been  pushed  south  across  the  isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec,  west  to  the  Pacific,  and  north  to  Pdnuco, 
Quer^taro,  and  Colima;  and  exploration  to  the  Huas- 
tec  region  of  Tamaulipas,  the  Uhichimec  territory  of 
Aguas  Calientes,  San  Luis  Potosl,  Guanajuato,  and 
that  part  of  Jalisco  below  the  Kio  Grande.  Let  us 
give  attention  exclusively  to  the  west  and  north- 
west, as  Cortes  himself  was  disposed  to  do  whenever 
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he  could  avoid  the  vexatious  complications  that  called 
him  to  Mexico,  or  Central  America,  or  Spain. 

Before  the  middle  of  May  1522  Cortes  had  founded 
a  town  at  Zacatula,  and  begun  to  build  there  an  explor- 
ing fleet.  By  this  time  it  had  become  apparent  that 
the  old  geographical  theories  must  be  somewhat  modi- 
fied. This  was  shown  by  discoveries  in  the  Pacific 
farther  south  than  the  conqueror's  ship-yard.  Evi- 
dently the  Mexican  region  was  distinct,  though  not 
necessarily  distant,  from  Asia,  being  separated  from 
that  continent  by  a  strait  in  the  north;  or  else  it  was 
a  south-eastern  projection  of  Asia  from  a  point  farther 
north  than  the  knowledge  of  the  old  travellers  had 
extended.  Cortes  proposed  to  solve  the  mystery  by 
simply  following  the  coast,  first  northward,  then  west- 
ward, and  finafly  southward,  round  to  India.  If  a 
strait  existed  he  was  sure  to  find  its  mouth;  and  if 
not,  he  would  at  least  reach  India  by  a  new  route, 
and  would  at  the  same  time  add  many  rich  islands 
and  coasts  to  the  Spanish  domain.  That  such  islands 
existed  no  one  ventured  to  doubt;  and  one  romancer 
of  the  time  went  so  far  as  to  invent  a  name  for  one 
of  them,  and  people  it  with  the  offspring  of  his  imagi- 
nation. 

The  work  of  building  ships  made  slow  process. 
Material  had  to  be  transported  overland  from  v  era 
Cruz;  and  the  tedious  operation  had  to  be  repeated 
after  a  fire  which  destroyed  the  Zacatula  warehouse. 
In  1524  it  was  hoped  to  have  the  fleet  ready  to  sail 
in  July  of  the  next  year;  but  Cortes  was  called  away 
by  his  Honduras  campaign,  and  exploration  must 
wait.  Meanwhile  Michoacan  had  suomitted  peace- 
ably in  1522;  Colima  had  been  conquered  after  several 
reverses  in  1523;  while  in  1524  Jalisco,  from  Lako 
Chapala  to  Topic,  was  explored  by  Avalos  and  Fran- 
cisco Cortes,  the  native  chieftains  becoming  vassals  of 
Spain,  though  no  Spaniards  were  left  in  the  country. 
Banderas  Valley  and  a  good  port,  Manzanillo  or  San- 
tiago, were  discovered  during  this  expedition. 
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The  vessels  were  made  ready  after  the  return  of 
Cortes  to  sail  in  1526,  and  three  more  were  on  the 
stocks  at  Tehuantepec.  Then  came  Guevara  from 
Magellan  Strait  to  Zacatula;  but  while  Cortes  was 
preparing  to  send  him  with  Ordaz  to  India  bv  the 
northern  coast  route,  a  royal  order  required  the 
vessels  to  be  despatched  under  Saavedra  oy  a  more 
direct  way  to  the  Spice  Islands  and  Loaisa's  relief. 
Yet  before  starting,  the  fleet  made  a  beginning  of 
northern  exploration  by  a  trial  trip  up  to  Santiago  in 
Colima.  Work  on  the  other  ships  was  stopped  by  the 
captain-general's  foes  when  he  went  to  Spain  in  1528; 
and  though  building  operations  were  resumed  later  at 
Tehuantepec  and  Acapulco,  new  impediments  were 
thrown  in  the  explorers  way,  and  at  the  end  of  1531 
he  was  disheartened  at  the  gloomy  prospect. 

Meanwhile  a  rival  and  foe  to  the  conquistador  had 
appeared  on  the  scene  in  the  person  of  Nuflo  de  Guz- 
man, president  of  the  royal  audiencia.  He  foresaw  that 
the  return  of  Cortes  from  Spain  would  result  in  his 
own  downfall;  and  he  resolved  to  wrest  triumph  from 
the  jaws  of  disgrace.  Having  presided  at  the  trial  of 
his  enemy,  he  was  familiar  with  the  scheme  of  north- 
em  conquest.  As  governor  of  Pinuco  he  had  heard 
from  the  natives  rumors  of  great  cities  in  the  north. 
Instead  of  tamely  submitting  to  trial  in  Mexico,  he 
would  make  the  northern  scheme  his  own,  and  by  this 
bold  stroke  not  only  turn  the  tables  on  his  foe,  but 
win  for  himself  lasting  power,  fame,  and  riches.  At 
the  end  of  1529  Guzman  marched  from  Mexico  with 
five  hundred  soldiers  and  ten  thousand  Indian  allies. 
The  route  was  down  the  Rio  Grande  de  Lerma  to  the 
region  of  the  modem  Guadalajara.  A  part  of  the 
army  under  Ofiate  and  Chirinos  by  a  northern  detour 
penetrated  to  the  sites  of  the  later  Lagos,  Aguas 
Calientes,  Zacatecas,  and  Jerez;  and  in  May  1530 
the  divisions  were  reunited  at  Topic.  The  advance 
was  everywhere  marked  by  devastation ;  and  few 
native  towns  escaped  burning.    No  heed  was  given 
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to  the  rights  of  the  former  conquerors,  Avalos  and 
Cortes,  but  Guzman's  policy  was  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  country  had  never  been  conquered  at  all. 
Such  Indians  as  were  not  hostile  at  first  were  there- 
fore provoked  to  hostility,  that  there  might  be  an 
excuse  for  plunder,  destruction,  carnage,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  seizure  and  branding  of  slaves.  This 
chapter  of  horrors,  one  of  the  bloooiest  in  the  annals 
of  Spanish  conquest,  continued  to  the  end ;  yet  out- 
rages were  considerably  less  frequent  aiid  terrible  in 
the  far  north  than  in  Jalisco. 

A  garrison  was  left  at  Tepic,  and  Guzman  crossed 
the  great  river  Tololotlan  into  unexplored  territory, 
taking  possession  under  the  pompous  title  of  Greater 
Spain,  designed  to  eclipse  that  of  New  Spain.  In  July 
the  army  went  into  winter-quarters  at  Aztatlan  on 
the  Rio  Acaponeta,  remaining  until  December.  They 
suJBfered  severely  from  flood  and  pestilence,  being 
obliged  to  send  back  to  Michoacan  for  supplies,  and 
for  Indians  to  take  the  place  of  thousands  that  had 
perished.  After  a  month  at  Chametla  the  march  was 
continued  through  Quezala,  Piastla,  and  Ciguatan  to 
Culiacan  in  March  1531.  No  great  cities  or  golden 
treasures  being  found,  the  zeal  for  coast  exploration 
was  at  an  end  after  Captain  Samaniego  haa  reached 
the  Rio  Petatlan,  or  Smaloa,  finding  a  barren  coun- 
try and  a  rude  people.  The  president  now  bethought 
him  of  the  inland  towns  of  which  he  had  heard  at 
P^uco.  From  May  to  July  he  made  a  tedious  and 
futile  trip  across  the  sierra  to  the  confines  of  Chihua- 
hua. Onate  and  Angulo  crossed  the  mountains  by 
different  routes,  perhaps  to  the  plains  of  Guadiana,  or 
Durango,  and  other  minor  expeditions  were  maide. 
None  but  savage  tribes  were  found.  The  Spanish 
villa  of  San  Mi^el  de  Culiacan  was  founded  with 
one  hundred  soldier  settlers  under  Proafio,  and  then 
Guzman  started  in  October  with  the  rest  of  his  army 
back  to  Jalisco. 

Guzman  was  made  governor  of  the  new  province. 
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the  name  of  which  was  made  Nueva  Galicia,  instead 
of  Mayor  EspafLa.  Compostela  was  made  the  capi- 
tal; and  there  were  also  founded  within  a  few  years 
Espfritu  Santo,  or  Guadalajara,  near  Nochistlan  and 
far  north  of  its  modern  site,  and  Chametla  in  Sinaloa, 
a  mere  military  camp,  sometimes  entirely  deserted. 
The  new  province  had  no  definite  boundaries,  being 
intended  to  include  the  new  conquests.  Neglecting 
the  northern  regions,  to  which,  as  discoverer,  he  had 
some  claim,  the  governor  devoted  himself  chiefly  to 
encroachments  in  the  south.  He  became  involved  in 
diflSculties  that  finally  overwhelmed  him,  though  he 
did  not  lack  opportunity  to  vent  his  old  spite  against 
Cortes  on  one  or  two  occasions.  Guzman  was  sum- 
moned to  Mexico,  and  put  in  prison,  and  in  1538  wait 
sent  to  Spain,  where  he  died  six  years  later  in  pov- 
erty and  distress. 

Encouraged  by  the  new  audiencia  Cortes  took  cour- 
age, and  in  1532  was  able  to  despatch  two  vessels 
under  his  cousin  Hurtado  de  Menaoza  and  Mazuela. 
They  touched  at  Santiago;  by  Guzman's  orders  were 
refused  water  at  Matanchel,  or  San  Bias ;  discovered 
the  Tres  Marias;  and  after  a  long  storm  landed  at  an 
unknown  point  on  the  coast.  Provisions  were  nearly 
exhausted,  and  the  men  became  mutinous.  Hurtado 
kept  on  northward,  and  with  all  his  men  was  killed 
at  the  Rio  Tamotchala,  or  Fuerte;  the  malcontents, 
returning  southward,  were  driven  ashore  in  Banderas 
Bay  and  killed  by  the  natives,  all  save  two  or  three 
who  escaped  to  Colima,  while  Guzman  seized  all  that 
could  be  saved  from  the  wreck.  To  him  Cortes  attrib- 
uted the  misfortunes  of  the  expedition. 

There  were  still  left  two  vessels  at  Tehuantepec, 
whiclj  were  despatched  late  in  1533  under  Becerra  and 
Grijalva.  The  latter,  after  discovering  the  Revilla 
Gigedo  Islands,  returned  to  Acapulco.  Grijalva's 
men  mutinied,  killed  Becerra,  put  his  partisans  ashore 
on  the  Colima  coast,  and  continued  the  voyage  under 
Jimenez.     They  soon  discovered  a  bay,  on  an  island 
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coast  aa  they  supposed,  but  really  in  the  peninsula, 
and  probably  identical  with  La  Paz;  and  there  Jime- 
nez was  killed  with  twenty  of  his  men.  The  few  sur- 
vivors brought  the  ship  to  Chametla,  where  they  were 
imprisoned  by  Guzman,  but  escaped  with  the  news  to 
Cortes,  carrymg  also  reports  of  pearls  in  the  northern 
waters. 

The  captain-general  now  resolved  to  take  command 
in  person;  and,  having  sent  three  vessels  from  Te- 
huantepec  early  in  1535,  he  set  out  with  a  force  over- 
land. Guzman  wisely  kept  out  of  the  way,  contenting 
himself  with  complaints  and  protests.  The  sea  and 
land  expeditions  were  reunited  at  Chametla,  and  Cor- 
tes sailed  in  April  with  over  one  hundred  men,  about 
one  third  of  his  whole  force.  Jimenez'  bay  was  reached 
May  3d,  and  named  Santa  Cruz.  After  a  year  of  mis- 
fortunes, during  which  a  part  of  the  remaining  colo- 
nists were  brought  over  with  their  families,  Cortes 
went  back  to  Mexico.  He  intended  to  return  with  a 
new  fleet  and  succor  for  the  colony ;  but  he  sent  instead 
a  vessel  in  1536  to  bring  away  the  whole  party.  He 
had  had  quite  enough  of  north-western  colonization. 

On  the  main  there  was  occasional  communication 
between  San  Miguel  and  the  south ;  indeed,  one  party 
of  Cortes'  colonists  went  from  Chametla  to  Culiacan 
by  land.  In  1533  Diego  de  Guzman  reached  the  Rio 
Yaqui ;  and  it  was  he  that  learned  the  fate  of  Hurtado. 
There  was  no  prosperity  at  the  villa.  The  garrison 
Uved  at  first  by  trading  their  beads  and  trinkets  for 
food;  then  on  tribute  of  the  native  towns;  and  at  last, 
when  the  towns  had  been  stripped,  they  had  to  depend 
on  raids  for  plunder  and  slaves. 

On  one  of  these  excursions  to  the  Rio  Fuerte  in 
1536  a  party  under  Alcaraz  were  surprised  to.  meet 
three  Spaniards  and  a  negro,  who  were  brought  to 
San  Miguel  to  tell  their  strange  tale  of  adventure. 
They  were  Alvar  Nufiez  and  his  companions,  the  only 
survivors  of  three  hundred  men  who,  under  Narvaez, 
had  landed  in  Florida  in  1528.    Escaping  in  1535  from 
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slaveiy  on  the  Texan  coast,  these  four  had  found 
their  way  across  Texas,  Chihuahua,  and  Sonora  to 
the  Pacific  coast.  Their  salvation  was  due  mainly  to 
the  reputation  acquired  by  Cabeza  de  Vaca  as  a  med- 
icine man  among  the  natives.  Alvar  Nuiiez  went  to 
Mexico  in  1536,  and  next  year  to  Spain.  He  had 
not,  as  has  sometimes  been  claimed,  reached  the  Pue- 
blo towns  of  New  Mexico;  but  he  had  heard  of  them, 
and  he  brought  to  Mexico  some  vague  reports  of  their 
grandeur. 

These  reports  revived  the  old  zeal  for  northern 
conquest.  Guzman  was  out  of  the  field,  but  Viceroy 
Mendoza  caught  the  infection.  Having  questioned 
Cabeza  de  Vaca,  and  having  bought  his  negro,  he  re- 
solved to  send  an  army  to  the  north.  The  command 
was  given  to  Vasquez  de  Coronado,  governor  of  Nueva 
Galicia.  To  prepare  the  way  a  Franciscan  friar,  Mar- 
cos de  Niza,  was  sent  out  from  Culiacan  early  in  1539. 
With  the  negro  Estevanico,  Niza  went,  "as  the  holy 
ghost  did  lead  him,"  through  Sonora  and  Arizona, 
perhaps  to  Zufii,  or  Cibola,  where  the  negro  was 
killed.  The  friar  hastened  back  with  grossly  exagger- 
ated reports  of  the  marvels  he  had  seen. 

Cortes  also  heard  the  reports  of  Nunez  and  Niza, 
and  was  moved  by  them  to  new  eflEbrts,  disputing  the 
right  of  Mendoza  to  act  in  the  matter  at  all.  He  de- 
spatched UUoa  with  three  vessels,  one  of  which  was 
lost  on  the  Cuhacan  coast,  in  July  1539.  This  naviga- 
tor reached  the  head  of  the  gulf;  then  coasted  the 
peninsula  southward,  touching  at  Santa  Cruz;  and 
rounded  the  point,  saiUng  up  the  outer  coast  to  Cedros 
Island.  One  of  the  vessels  returned  in  1540;  of  Ulloa 
in  the  other  nothing  is  positively  known.  It  seems 
to  have  been  in  the  diary  of  this  voyage  that  the  name 
California,  taken  from  an  old  novel,  the  Sergas  of 
Esplandian,  as  elsewhere  explained,  was  apphed  to  a 
portion  of  the  peninsula. 

Governor  Coronado,  with  a  force  of  three  hundred 
Spaniards  and  eight  hundred  natives  from  Mexico, 
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departed  from  Culiacan  in  April  1540.  He  left  a 
garrison  in  Sonora;  followed  Niza's  route,  cursing 
the  friar's  exaggerations,  and  reached  Zufli  in  July. 
Tobar  was  sent  to  Tusayan,  or  the  Moqui  towns; 
Cardenas  to  the  great  ca&on  of  the  Colorado;  and 
Alvarado  far  eastward  to  Cicuye,  or  Pecos.  Then 
the  army  marched  east  to  spend  the  winter  in  the 


NoBTHERN  New  Spain. 

valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  the  province  of  Tiguex, 
later  New  Mexico.  In  May  1541,  after  a  winter  of 
constant  warfare  caused  by  oppression,  Coronado 
started  out  into  the  great  plains  north-eastward  in 
search  of  great  towns  and  precious  metals  never 
found.  He  returned  in  Septemoer,  having  penetrated 
as  he  believed  to  latitude  40°,  and  found  only  wigwam 
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towns  in  the  province  of  Quivira,  possibly  in  the 
Kansas  of  to-daj^.  Expeditions  were  also  sent  far  up 
and  down  the  Rio  del  Norte;  and  in  the  spring  of 
1542,  when  nearly  ready  for  a  new  campaign,  the 
governor  was  seriously  injured  in  a  tournament,  and 
resolved  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  Some  friars  were 
left  behind,  who  were  soon  lulled;  and  in  April  the 
return  march  began.  Mendoza  was  bitterly  disap- 
pointed, but  acqmtted  the  governor  of  blame. 

The  force  left  in  Sonora,  while  Coronado  was  in  the 
north,  founded  the  settlement  of  San  G«r6nimo  de  los 
Corazones,  in  the  region  between  the  modem  Arizpe 
and  Hermosillo;  and  from  here  at  the  end  of  1540 
Melchor  Diaz  made  a  trip  up  the  coast  to  the  Bio 
Colorado,  called  Rio  del  Tizon,  and  across  that  river 
below  the  Gila.  He  was  killed  accidentally  and  his 
men  returned.  San  Grer6nimo,  after  its  site  had  been 
several  times  changed  and  most  of  its  settlers  had 
deserted  or  had  been  massacred,  was  abandoned  before 
the  arrival  of  Coronado  on  his  return  in  1542. 

Also  in  Coronado's  absence  and  to  cooperate  with 
him  Mendoza  sent  two  vessels  under  Alarcon  from 
Acapulco  in  May  1540.  He  reached  the  head  of  the 
gulf  and  went  up  the  Rio  Colorado,  or  Buena  Guia, 
in  boats,  possibly  beyond  the  Gila  junction.  Leaving 
a  message  found  later  by  Diaz,  Alarcon  returned  to 
Colima  m  November.  Another  voyage  was  planned, 
but  prevented  by  revolt. 

Ailer  a  hard  struggle  to  maintain  his  prestige,  and 
prevent  what  he  regarded  as  Mendoza's  illegal  inter- 
ference with  his  plans,  Cortes  went  to  Spain  in  1540 
to  engage  in  an  equally  fruitless  struggle  before  the 
throne.  Another  explorer  however  appeared,  in  the 
person  of  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  governor  of  Guatemala, 
who  came  up  to  Colima  in  1540  with  a  fleet,  eight 
hundred  men,  and  a  license  for  discovery.  But  Men- 
doza, instead  of  quarrelling  with  Alvarado,  formed  a 
partnership  with  him. 

A  revolt  of  eastern  Jalisco  tribes,  known  as  the 
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Mixton  War,  interrupted  all  plans  of  exploration. 
Many  reforms  had  been  introduced  since  Guzman's 
time,  but  too  late.  Incited  by  sorcerers  on  the  north- 
em  frontiers  to  avenge  past  wrongs  and  r^ain  their 
independence,  the  natives  killed  their  encomenderos, 
abandoned  their  towns,  and  took  refuge  on  fortified 
pefloles,  believed  to  be  impregnable,  the  strongest 
being  those  of  Mixton  and  Nochistlan.  At  the  end 
of  1540  Guadalajara,  already  moved  to  Tacotlan  Val- 
ley, was  the  only  place  held  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
that  was  in  the  greatest  danger.  Alvarado  came  to 
the  rescue  from  the  coast,  but  rashly  attacking  No- 
chistlan, he  was  defeated  and  killed  in  July  1541. 
Soon  Guadalajara  was  attacked,  but  after  a  great 
battle,  in  which  fifteen  thousand  natives  were  slain, 
the  town  was  saved  to  be  transferred  at  once  to  its 
modern  site.  Mendoza  was  troubled  for  the  safety 
not  only  of  Nueva  Galicia,  but  of  all  New  Spain;  and 
he  marched  north  with  a  large  army.  In  a  short  but 
vigorous  campaign  he  captured  the  pefloles,  one  after 
another,  even  to  that  of  Mixton,  by  siege,  by  assault, 
by  stratagem,  or  by  the  treachery  of  the  defenders, 
returning  to  Mexico  in  1542.  Thousands  of  natives 
were  killed  in  battle;  thousands  cast  themselves  from 
the  cliffs  and  perished;  thousands  were  enslaved.  Many 
escaped  to  the  sierras  of  Nayarit  and  Zacatecas;  but 
the  spirit  of  rebellion  was  broken  forever. 

There  is  little  more  that  need  be  said  of  Nueva  Ga- 
licia here.  It  was  explored  and  conquered.  The  audi- 
encia  was  established  at  Compostela  m  1548,  and  moved 
with  the  capital  to  Guadalajara  in  1561.  A  bishopric 
was  erected  in  1544.  The  religious  orders  founded 
missions.  Agriculture  and  stock-raising  made  some 
progress.  New  towns  were  built.  Rich  mines  were 
worked,  especially  in  Zacatecas,  where  the  town  of 
that  name  was  founded  in  1548.  These  mines  caused 
the  rest  of  Nueva  Galicia  to  be  well  nigh  depopulated 
at  first,  and  were  themselves  almost  abandoned  before 
1600  in  consequence  of  a  rush  to  new  mines  in  the 
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region  of  Nombre  de  Dios.     Some  exploring  parties 
reached  Durango,  Chihuahua,  and  Sinaloa. 

Ibarra,  the  leader  in  inland  explorations  northward, 
was  made  governor  of  Nueva  Vizcaya,  a  new  province 
formed  about  1560  of  all  territory  above  the  modem 
Jalisco  and  Zacatecas  line.  Nombre  de  Dios  was 
founded  in  1558;  Durango,  or  Guadiana,  as  capital,  in 
1563.  Before  1565  there  were  flourishing  settlements 
in  San  Bartolomd  Valley  of  southern  Chihuahua. 
Ibarra  also  crossed  the  sierra  to  Sinaloa  and  Sonora, 
founding  San  Juan  Bautista  on  the  Suaqui  or  Fuerte, 
about  1564;  and  refounding  San  Sebastian  de  Cha- 
metla,  where  rich  mines  were  found.  San  Juan  was 
soon  abandoned;  but  five  settlers  remained  on  the 
Rio  de  Sinaloa  as  a  nucleus  of  San  Felipe,  the  modern 
Sinaloa.  Indian  campaigns  of  1584-9  left  a  few  new 
settlers  for  San  Felipe. 

Before  1590  the  Franciscans  had  eight  or  nine  mis- 
sions in  Durango  and  Chihuahua.  When  the  Jesuits 
undertook  northern  conversion  in  1590,  fathers  Tapia 
and  Perez,  and  soon  six  more,  came  to  San  Felipe  de 
Sinaloa  and  began  work  on  the  rivers  Petatlan  and 
Mocorito.  They  had  twenty  pueblos  and  four  thou- 
sand converts  before  1600.  Father  Tapia  reached 
the  Rio  Fuerte  and  the  mountains  of  Topia,  but  was 
martyred  in  1594;  yet  missions  were  founded  in  Topia 
in  1600,  where  the  mining  towns  of  San  Andrds  and 
San  Hip61ito  already  existed.  San  Felipe  had  become 
a  kind  of  presidio  in  1596,  under  Captain  Diaz.  East 
of  the  mountains  the  Jesuits  also  began  work  among 
the  Tepehuanes  at  Zape  and  Santa  Catalina,  and  at 
Santa  Maria  de  Parras  m  the  lake  region  of  Coahuila. 
Saltillo  was  founded  in  1586;  and  about  1598  the  town 
of  Parras  was  built  in  connection  with  the  Jesuit 
mission  there. 

New  Mexico  was  revisited  and  finally  occupied 
before  1600.  In  1581  Rodriguez  with  two  other 
Franciscans  and  a  few  soldiers  went  from  San  Bar- 
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tolom^  down  the  Conchos  and  up  the  Rio  del  Norte 
to  the  land  of  the  Tiguas,  Coronado's  Tiguex.  The 
soldiers  soon  returned,  but  the  friars  remained  to  be 
killed.  In  1582-3  Espejo  with  a  strong  force  went 
in  search  of  Rodriguez,  learning  at  Puara,  near 
Sandia,  of  the  friars'  fate  and  of  Coronado's  former 
ravages  in  that  region.  Espejo  explored  eastward  to 
the  buffalo  plains,  northward  to  Cia  and  Galisteo,  and 
westward  to  Zufli  and  the  region  of  the  modem  Pres- 
cott,  returning  by  way  of  the  Rio  Pecos.  In  1590-1 
Castaiio  de  Sosa  went  up  the  Pecos  and  across  to  the 
Pueblo  towns  of  the  Rio  Grande  with  a  colony  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy  men,  women,  and  children. 
After  receiving  the  submission  of  thirty-three  towns, 
he  was  carried  back  to  Mexico  in  chains  by  Captain 
Morlete,  on  the  charge  of  having  made  an  illegal 
entrada,  or  expedition.  About  1595  Bonilla  and 
Humana,  sent  out  a^inst  rebellious  Indians,  marched 
without  license  to  New  Mexico  and  sought  Quivira 
in  the  north-eastern  plains.  Humaila  murdered  his 
chief  and  was  himself  Killed  with  most  of  his  party  by 
the  natives.  In  1595  the  viceroy  made  a  contract 
for  the  conquest  of  New  Mexico  with  Oilate,  who  as 
governor  and  captain-general  left  Mexico  with  a  large 
force  of  soldiers  and  colonists  in  1596.  Vexatious 
complications  hindered  Ofiate's  progress  and  exhausted 
his  funds,  so  that  it  was  not  until  1598  that  he  entered 
the  promised  land.  San  Juan  was  made  the  capital; 
all  the  towns  submitted;  the  Franciscans  were  sta- 
tioned in  six  nations;  Ofiate  visited  Zuni;  and  the 
rebellious  warriors  of  the  Acoma  penol  were  conquered 
in  a  series  of  hard-fought  battles,  all  before  the  sum- 
mer of  1599. 

Let  us  return  to  the  coast  and  to  an  earlier  date, 
since  the  connection  between  maritime  exploration 
and  inland  progress  is  very  slight.  Mendoza  at  the 
close  of  the  Mixton  war  in  1542,  though  not  encour- 
aged by  the  results  of  past  efforts,  had  a  fleet  on  his 
hands,  and  one  route  of  exploration  yet  open  and 
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promising,  that  up  the  outer  coast  of  the  peninsula. 
Therefore  Cabrillo  sailed  from  Natividad  with  two 
vessels,  made  a  careful  survey,  applied  names  that  for 
the  most  part  have  not  been  retained,  passed  the  limit 
of  Ulloa's  discoveries,  and  anchored  at  San  Miguel, 
now  San  Diego,  in  September.  Explorations  farther 
north  under  Cabrillo  and  his  successor  Ferrelo  will  be 
fully  given  in  a  later  chapter.  They  described  the 
coast  somewhat  accurately  up  to  the  region  of  Mon- 
terey, and  Ferrelo  believed  himself  to  have  reached 
the  latitude  of  44**. 

Mendoza's  efforts  on  the  coast  ended  with  Cabrillo's 
voyage;  but  fleets  crossed  the  ocean  to  the  Philip- 
pines, and  in  1565  Urdaneta  for  the  first  time  re- 
crossed  the  Pacific,  discovering  the  northern  route 
followed  for  two  centuries  by  the  Manila  galleons.  Of 
discoveries  by  these  vessels  little  is  known;  but  they 
gave  a  good  idea  of  the  coast  trend  up  to  Cape  Men- 
docino. Theyalso  attracted  foreign  freebooters.  Drake 
ravaged  the  southern  coasts  in  1579,  also  reaching 
latitude  43"*,  and  anchoring  in  a  California  port.  Gali, 
coming  by  the  northern  route  in  1584,  left  on  record 
some  sUght  observations  on  the  coasts  up  to  S?"". 
Cavendish  in  1586  made  a  plundering  cruise  up  as 
far  as  Mazatlan;  then  crossmg  over  to  Cape  San 
Liicas  he  captured  the  treasure-ship,  and  bore  off 
across  the  Pacific.  Maldonado's  fictitious  trip  through 
the  Strait  of  Anian  and  back  in  1588,  and  the  similar 
imaginary  exploits  of  Fuca  in  the  north  Pacific,  have 
no  importance  for  us  in  this  connection.  One  Spanish 
commander  of  the  many  who  came  down  the  coast 
had  orders  to  make  investigations — Cermenon  in 
1595;  but  of  the  result  we  know  only  that  his  vessel 
was  wrecked  under  Point  Reyes. 

In  1597  Vizcaino  was  sent  to  explore  anew  and 
occupy  for  Spain  the  Califomian  Isles.  He  sailed 
from  Acapulco  with  a  large  force  in  three  vessels, 
accompanied  by  four  Franciscan  friars.  His  explora- 
tions in  the  gulf  added  but  Uttle  to  geographical 
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knowledge;  and  the  settlement  which  he  attempted 
to  found  at  Santa  Cruz,  by  him  called  La  Paz,  was 
abandoned  after  a  few  months  from  the  inabiHty  of 
the  country  to  furnish  food,  the  departure  being 
hastened  by  a  storm  and  fire  that  destroyed  buildings 
and  stores.  Thus  close  the  annals  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

After  1600  Nueva  Galicia  has  no  history  that  can 
or  need  be  presented  in  a  r^sum^  like  this.  Except 
one  district,  Nayarit,  the  whole  province  was  in  per- 
manent subjection  to  Spanish  authority,  hostilities 
being  confined  mainly  to  robberies  on  the  line  of  travel 
from  Mexico  to  Nueva  Vizcaya.  The  president  of  the 
audiencia  at  Guadalajara  was  governor,  and  his  judi- 
cial authority  covered  all  the  north.  So  did  the  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Guadalajara 
until  1621,  when  Nueva  Vizcaya  was  separated;  but 
the  north-east  to  Texas  and  the  north-west  to  Cali- 
fornia were  retained.  The  Franciscans  alone  had  mis- 
sionary authority,  and  that  only  in  the  north,  all 
establishments  depending  after  1604  on  the  Zacatecan 
provincia.  Mining  was  profitably  carried  on  notwith- 
standing an  oppressive  quicksilver  monopoly  and 
frequent  migrations  to  new  discoveries.  Agriculture 
and  stock-raising  were  the  leading  industries  of  the 
limited  population.  The  country's  only  commerce 
was  the  exchange  by  overland  routes  of  grain  and 
cattle  for  supplies  needed  at  the  mines.  And  finally 
there  were  petty  local  happenings,  wholly  insufficient 
to  break  up  the  deadly  monotony  of  a  Spanish  prov- 
ince when  once  it  becomes  a  tierra  de  paz,  or  a  land 
at  peace. 

Nueva  Vizcaya  during  the  seventeenth  century 
comprised  in  a  sense  northern  Durango,  Chihuahua, 
Sinaloa,  and  Sonora,  besides  a  part  of  Coahuila;  yet 
the  connection  between  coast  and  inland  provinces 
was  practically  very  slight,  and  common  usage  located 
Nueva  Vizcaya  east  of  the  Sierra  Madre.    A  gover- 
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nor,  and  bishop  of  Guadiana  after  1621,  resided  at 
Durango;  but  save  in  the  larger  towns  and  mining- 
camps,  the  country  was  for  the  most  part  a  tierra  ae 
guerra,  or  a  land  at  war;  the  epoch  not  one  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastic  but  rather  of  military  and  missionary  rule. 
In  general  the  whole  country  may  be  said  to  have 
been  divided  into  ei^ht  mission  dismcts. 

The  Tepehuane  missions  of  Durango  prospered  from 
their  beginning  in  1594  until  the  great  revolt  of  1616 
in  which  eight  Jesuit  priests  and  two  hundred  other 
Spaniards  lost  their  lives.  All  missions  and  mining- 
camps  were  destroyed,  and  the  capital  was  seriously 
threatened.  The  massacre  was  cruelly  avenged,  and 
the  natives  that  survived  were  driven  to  the  moun- 
tains only  to  be  slowly  drawn  back  by  missionary  zeal. 
In  1640  lost  ground  had  been  regained,  and  more, 
except  in  the  number  of  neophytes,  of  whom  there 
were  eight  hundred  in  1678,  under  four  Jesuits  in  nine 
towns,  with  a  Spanish  population  of  about  three  hun- 
dred. The  Tepehuanes  were  conquered,  except  as 
individuals  or  small  parties  occasionally  revolted  in 
resistance  to  enforced  labor  in  the  mines.  In  the 
south-eastern  or  Farras  district  all  was  peace  and 
prosperity  with  the  gentle  Laguneros,  if  we  except  an 
occasional  pestilence  or  inundation.  Over  five  thou- 
sand natives  had  been  baptized  by  1603;  the  missions 
were  secularized  in  1645;  large  accessions  of  Spanish 
and  Tlascaltec  population  were  received,  and  early  in 
the  next  century  under  Toboso  raids  and  Spanish 
oppression  all  traces  of  the  missions  had  disappeared. 

In  Topla,  or  western  Durango,  and  south-eastern 
Sinaloa,  the  Jesuits  were  at  work  with  good  success 
at  first;  but  the  miners  were  oppressive,  and  in  1601 
five  thousand  Acaxdes  took  up  arms  to  free  their 
country,  destroying  the  mining-camps  and  towns  with 
forty  churches.  Brought  once  more  into  submission 
after  a  few  months,  they  never  revolted  again,  and 
the  adjoining  tribes  were  reduced  one  by  one  until  by 
the  middle  of  the  century  the  whole  district  had  passed 
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permanently  under  Spanish  and  Jesuit  control  As 
elsewhere  subsequent  annals  are  reduced  to  statistics 
and  petty  items  of  local  record.  Fifty  thousand  natives 
had  Deen  converted  before  1644,  when  eight  mission- 
aries were  serving  in  16  churches.  In  1678  there  were 
1400  neophytes  in  38  towns  under  the  care  of  ten  mis- 
sionaries, with  a  Spanish  population,  in  mining-camps 
chiefly,  which  may  be  estimated  at  500. 

The  Tarahumara  district  adjoined  that  of  the  Tepe- 
huanes  on  the  north,  in  northern  Durango  and  the 
mountains  of  southern  and  western  Chihuahua.  At 
Parral  a  Spanish  settlement  was  founded  in  1631; 
and  about  the  same  time  the  Jesuits  in  their  northern 
tours  obtained  four  or  five  hundred  Tarahumares, 
and  with  them  founded  two  towns,  San  Miguel  de  las 
Bocas  and  San  Gabriel,  just  south  of  the  modern  line 
of  Durango;  but  there  were  no  regular  missions  in 
Tarahumara  until  1639-40,  when  fathers  Figueroa 
and  Pascual  came  and  founded  San  Felipe  and  San 
Ger6nimo  Huexotitlan  on  or  near  the  Rio  Conchos 
below  Balleza.  In  1648  there  were  eight  pueblos  and 
four  missionaries,  when  war  broke  out,  mainly  in  con- 
sequence of  oppressions  by  Spaniards  who  wished  to 
use  the  natives  as  laborers  in  their  mines,  looking 
with  no  favor  on  the  mission  work.  The  Tarahumares 
were  always,  as  the  Jesuits  maintained,  a  brave  and 
honorable  people,  fighting  only  in  defence  of  their 
rights  or  to  avenge  wrongs.  In  this  first  instance  the 
assailants  were  gentiles,  the  plot  being  discovered  in 
time  to  keep  the  converts  loyal,  after  five  Spaniards 
and  forty  neophytes  had  been  killed.  Governor  Fa- 
jardo,  defeating  the  foe,  founded  a  town  of  Aguilar 
and  a  mission  at  the  site  of  the  modern  Concepcion. 
In  1650  the  mission  was  destroyed,  a  padre  killed, 
and  a  Spanish  force  several  times  defeated;  but 
peace  was  made  in  1651,  and  the  martyr's  place 
was  filled.  In  the  outbreak  of  1652  mission  and 
town  were  burned,  and  not  a  Spaniard  escaped.  It 
required  the  whole  military  force  of  Nueva  Vizcaya 
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to  restore  submission,  the  Spaniards  being  often 
repulsed,  and  many  mission  towns  and  mining-camps 
being  repeatedly  destroyed.  For  twenty  years  from 
1652  upper  Tarahumara  was  abandoned,  but  was 
reoccupied  in  1673-8  as  far  north  as  the  Yepomera 
region,  the  limit  of  Jesuit  work  east  of  the  sierra. 
There  were  then  about  eight  thousand  Tarahumara 
converts  in  the  upper  and  lower  districts,  living  in 
forty-five  towns,  and  ministered  to  by  twelve  Jesuit 
missionaries.  The  Spanish  population,  for  the  most 
part  engaged  in  mining,  did  not  exceed  five  hundred. 
For  the  missions  the  last  quarter  of  the  century  was 
a  period  of  constant  but  not  very  rapid  decadence. 
They  were  exposed  on  the  north  and  east  to  raids 
from  the  fierce  Tobosos  and  Apaches,  and  there  were 
several  attempts  at  revolt,  the  most  serious  being  in 
1690,  when  two  Jesuits  lost  their  lives. 

North-eastern  Durango  and  eastern  Chihuahua 
formed  a  mission  district  under  the  Franciscans.  They 
had  a  much  less  favorable  field  of  labor  than  the 
Jesuits;  their  neophytes  were  inferior  in  intelligence 
to  the  Tepehuanes  and  Tarahumares,  and  their  estab- 
lishments had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  savage  raids  from 
the  north-eastern  sierras  or  Bolson  de  Mapimi.  For 
over  forty  years  the  old  convents  at  Cuencam^,  Ma- 
pimi, and  San  Bartolom^  were  barely  kept  in  exist- 
ence; and  near  the  latter  in  the  Conchos  n^on  four 
new  missions  were  founded  before  1645.  Then  the 
Toboso  raids  became  so  serious  as  to  imperil  all 
Spanish  interests.  It  was  the  typical  Apache  war- 
fare of  later  times.  Not  a  camp,  mission,  hacienda, 
or  rancho  escaped  attack;  only  Parral  and  one  or 
two  mining-camps  escaped  destruction.  The  soldiers 
were  victorious  in  every  engagement,  but  they  could 
rarely  overtake  the  marauders.  The  Conchos  re- 
volted and  destroyed  their  five  missions,  kiUing  two 
friars.  At  this  time  the  presidio  of  Cerro  Gordo 
was  established,  and  the  fires  of  war  having  burned 
out  chiefly  for  want  of  fuel,  this  post  served  to  keep 
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the  southern  part  of  the  district  in  a  kind  of  order 
during  the  rest  of  the  century ;  the  ruined  establish- 
ments being  gradually  reoecupied.  In  the  north  the 
Franciscans  extended  their  operations  over  a  broad 
field.  Between  1660  and  1670  three  or  four  missions, 
with  probably  a  small  garrison,  were  founded  in  the 
region  of  Casa*  Grandes;  but  two  of  them  were  de- 
stroyed by  Apaches  before  1700.  In  1681-2,  an  estab- 
lishment having  been  formed  at  El  Paso,  several 
missions  sprang  up  in  that  region.  One  was  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Conchos  and  Rio  del  Norte,  but 
was  soon  destroyed.  In  1697  a  mission  of  Nombre 
de  Dios  was  founded  near  the  site  of  the  modern  city 
of  Chihuahua.  All  these  northern  establishments 
maintained  but  a  precarious  existence;  and  but  for  a 
line  of  presidios  erected  early  in  the  next  century  the 
whole  country  would  have  been  abandoned. 

Before  turning  to  the  coast  a  glance  must  be  given 
at  New  Mexico  beyond  the  limits  of  Nueva  Vizcaya. 
H^re  prosperity  ceased  for  a  time  on  account  of  con- 
troversies between  Onate,  the  colonists,  and  the  Fran- 
ciscan friars.  The  latter  abandoned  the  province  in 
1601,  but  were  sent  back  to  reoccupy  the  missions. 
Onate  made  some  explorations ;  Santa  F6  was  founded 
and  became  the  capital;  and  in  1608  eight  padres 
were  at  work,  having  baptized  eight  thousand  natives. 
Thirty  new  friars  came  in  1629,  and  the  next  year 
fifty  missionaries  were  serving  sixty  thousand  con- 
verts in  ninety  pueblos.  This  was  the  date  of  New 
Mexico's  highest  prosperity,  though  the  decline  was 
very  slight  for  fifty  years,  a  period  whose  history  offers 
nothing  but  petty  local  happenings.  But  in  1680  a 
general  revolt  occurred,  in  which  four  hundred  Span- 
iards, including  twenty-one  friars,  were  killed,  and  the 
survivors  driven  out  of  the  country.  While  the  refu- 
gees founded  El  Paso  and  did  some  missionary  work 
in  that  region,  the  New  Mexicans  fought  among  them- 
selves and  threw  away  their  chances  for  continued 
independence.     After  several  unsuccessful  efforts  by 
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different  leaders,  Gk)vemor  Vargas  reconcjuered  the 
province  after  many  a  hard-fought  battle  m  1693-4; 
but  two  years  later  a  new  revolt  occurred,  in  which 
five  missionaries  and  twenty  other  Spaniards  were 
killed,  and  the  year  1696  may  be  regarded  as  the  date 
of  New  Mexico's  permanent  submission  to  Spanish 
authority.  The  western  towns  were  still  independent; 
but  except  the  Moquis  all  renewed  their  allegiance 
before  the  end  of  the  century. 

The  coast  districts  were  Sinaloa,  extending  as  far 
north  as  the  Yaqui  River;  Sonora,  embracing  the 
region  of  Arizpe  and  Tepoca;  and  Pimerla,  stretch- 
ing to  the  Gua.  During  most  of  the  century  all 
this  territory  was  under  a  military  commandant  at 
San  Felipe  de  Sinaloa;  and  this  oflBce  was  held  for 
nearly  thirty  years  by  Captain  Hurdaide,  who  was 
popular  with  the  missionaries,  and  a  terror  to  the 
natives.  His  term  of  ofiSce  was  a  continuous  cam- 
paign for  the  conquest  of  new  tribes  or  the  suppres- 
sion of  local  revolts.  In  1600  five  Jesuits  had  founded 
eight  missions,  with  thirteen  towns,  on  and  near  the 
rivers  Sinaloa  and  Mocorito.  Very  rapidly  was  the 
conquest,  spiritual  and  military,  pushed  northward  by 
the  priests  and  soldiers  working  in  perfect  accord.  The 
fierce  Suaquis,  Tehuecos,  and  Sinaloas  of  the  Rio  Tam- 
otchala,  or  Fuerte,  having  been  properly  chastised  by 
Hurdaide,  became  Christian  in  1 604-7.  Fort  Montes- 
claros  was  founded  in  1610  on  the  river,  therefore  still 
called  Fuerte.  The  Mayos,  friendly  from  the  first,  re- 
ceived padres  in  1 6 1 3,  and  never  revolted.  The  Yatjuis, 
who  after  defeating  the  Spaniards  in  three  cainpaigns 
had  voluntarily  submitted  about  1610,  received  Father 
Ribas  in  1617,  and  were  soon  converted.  In  1621 
missions  were  founded  among  the  Chinipas  on  the 
Tarahumara  frontier;  and  the  work  was  extended 
up  the  Yaqui  to  the  Sahuaripa  region.  There  were 
now  thirty-four  Jesuits  at  work  in  this  field ;  and  the 
northern  missions,  in  what  is  now  Sonora,  were  formed 
into  a  new  district  of  San  Ignacio.     Captain  Hur- 
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daide  died  about  1626;  and  during  the  rule  of  his 
successor  the  only  event  to  be  noted  was  the  revolt 
in  the  Chinipas  district  in  1631-2,  when  two  Jesuits 
were  killed,  and  the  missions  had  to  be  abandoned. 

Father  Pascual  had  labored  in  this  field  with  great 
success  for  years,  forming  three  towns  of  Chinipas, 
Varohios,  and  Guazdpares.  A  chief  of  the  latter  was 
at  the  head  of  the  revolt,  gaining  adherents  from  the 
Varohios,  while  the  Chinipas  remained  faithful  and 
tried  to  protect  their  missionary.  Father  Martinez 
came  to  join  Pascual  in  1632,  and  the  two  were  killed 
a  week  later  after  their  house  and  bhurch  had  been 
burned,  brutal  indignities  being  offered  to  their  bodies. 
Fifteen  neophytes  perished  with  their  martyred  mas- 
ters. Making  a  raid  into  the  mountains  Captain 
Perea  killed  many  rebels,  and  new  missionaries  were 
sent  to  the  country;  but  it  was  finally  decided  to 
abandon  this  field;  and  the  faithful  converts  were 
removed  to  the  towns  of  the  Sinaloas. 

During  the  last  half  of  the  century  the  Sinaloa 
missions  have  no  annals  save  such  as  are  statistical 
and  purely  local.  The  submission  of  the  natives  was 
complete  and  permanent,  and  affairs  fell  into  the 
inevitable  routine.  In  1678  there  were  in  the  dis- 
trict of  San  Felipe  y  Santiago,  corresponding  nearly 
to  the  modern  Sinaloa  above  Culiacan,  nine  missions, 
with  23  pueblos,  10,000  neophytes,  and  nine  mission- 
aries. The  northern  district  of  San  Ignacio  de  Yaqui, 
under  the  same  jurisdiction  but  in  modern  times  a 
part  of  Sonora,  had  10  missions,  23  pueblos,  10  padres, 
and  24,000  converts.  There  had  already  been  a  large 
decrease  in  the  neophyte  population.  The  military 
force  was  a  garrison  of  40  soldiers  at  San  Felipe,  and 
one  of  60  men  at  Fort  Montesclaros.  The  Spanish 
population,  exclusive  of  soldiers  and  military  officers, 
was  less  than  500. 

The  modem  Sonora  includes  the  three  ancient  prov- 
inces of  Sonora,  Ostimuri,  and  Pimeria;  but  in  the 
seventeenth  century  the  name  Sonora  was  properly 
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that  of  the  valley  in  which  Arizpe,  Ures,  and  Her- 
mosillo  now  stand.  The  name  was  sometimes  extended 
for  a  long  distance  over  adjoining  regions,  especially 
northward;  but  never  covered  the  Yaqui  missions  or 
Ostimuri  in  the  south.  Missionary  work  was  begun 
in  the  Sonora  Valley  by  Father  Castafio  in  1638, 
near  the  site  of  the  old  and  ill-fated  San  Gter6nimo. 
The  Opatas  never  gave  any  trouble;  and  in  163&  the 
new  district  of  San  Francisco  Javier  de  Sonjra  was 
formed  with  five  mission  partidos.  In  1641  Governor 
Perea  obtained  a  division  of  the  government,  was 
made  ruler  of  all  the  country  north  of  the  Yaqui 
towns,  styling  his  new  province  Nueva  Andalucfa 
and  his  capital  San  Juan  Bautista.  In  consequence 
of  a  quarrel  with  the  Jesuits,  he  tried  to  put  the 
Franciscans  in  charge;  but  this  was  a  failure,  and  the 
new  government  came  to  an  end  in  four  years;  though 
a  garrison  remained  at  San  Juan.  In  1753  seven 
Jesuits  were  serving  twenty-five  thousand  converts  in 
twenty-three  towns.  In  1678  the  new  district  of  San 
Francisco  de  Borja  was  formed  of  the  missions  south 
and  west  of  Opozura;  and  the  two  consisted  of  eigh- 
teen missions  with  forty-nine  pueblos  and  about  twenty 
thousand  neophytes.  Ten  years  later  there  were 
three  districts,  the  new  one  of  Santos  Mdrtires  de 
Japon  extending  northward  from  Batuco  and  Nacori 
The  Chinipas  missions,  which  had  been  reoccupied  iu 
1676,  were  now  part  of  the  Sonora  district,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  century  were  in  a  most  flourishing  ^'.on- 
dition,  under  Padre  Salvatierra  and  his  assoc'j.tes, 
though  to  some  extent  involved  in  the  trouble/;  with 
eastern  tribes. 

Father  Kino  in  1687  founded  the  mission  of  x)olores 
on  the  head-waters  of  the  Rio  de  San  Mi^el,  and 
thus  began  the  conquest  of  Pimerfa,  through  which 
Kino  hoped  to  reach  northern  California.  By  1690 
he  had  missions  at  San  Ignacio,  Imuris,  and  ilemedios. 
The  Pimas  were  docile,  mtelligent,  and  eayer  for  con- 
version;  but  Kino  could  neither  obtain  the  needed 
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priests,  nor  convince  the  military  authorities  that  the 
JPimas  were  not  concerned  in  the  constant  raids  of  the 
savages.  In  1691  with  Salvatierra  he  reached  the 
modem  Arizona  line;  and  later,  either  alone  or  with 
such  priests  as  he  could  induce  to  go  with  him,  he 
explored  the  country  repeatedly  to  the  Gila  and  gulf 
coafit,  first  reaching  the  latter  in  1693  and  the  former 
in  1694.  Three  missionaries  having  been  obtained, 
Tubutama  and  Caborca  were  founded;  but  all  were 
destroyed  in  the  great  revolt  of  1695,  one  of  the  friars 
being  killed.  Two  years  later  they  had  been  rebuilt 
and  Suamca  added.  By  1700  Kino,  sometimes  with 
a  military  escort,  had  made  six  entradas,  or  excursions, 
to  the  Gila,  some  of  them  by  the  eastern  route  via 
Bac,  and  others  by  the  coast  or  Sonoita.  In  1700  he 
first  reached  the  Colorado  junction.  But  he  was  dis- 
appointed in  all  his  schemes  for  establishing  missions 
in  the  north.  The  Rio  San  Ignacio  was  the  northern 
frontier,  not  only  of  missionary  establishments  but  of 
all  Spanish  occupation  at  the  end  of  the  century. 

In  1693  Sonora  and  all  the  north  had  been  sepa- 
rated practically,  perhaps  formally,  fipm  Sinaloa;  and 
Jironza  as-  capitan-gobemador  came  with  his  'flying 
company'  of  fifty  men  to  protect  the  frontier,  his  cap- 
ital being  still  at  San  Juan.  The  next  seven  years 
were  spent  in  almost  constant  warfare  against  raiding 
Apaches  and  other  savage  bands  of  the  north-east.  A 
garrison  was  stationed  at  Fronteras,  or  Corodeguachi, 
which  in  campaigns  often  acted  in  union  with  the 
presidial  force  at  Janos  in  Chihuahua,  and  was  often 
aided  besides  by  the  Pimas,  whose  mission  towns  were 
a  favorite  object  of  the  raids  for  plunder. 

Finally  the  maritime  annals  and  coast  exploration 
of  the  century,  terminating  in  the  occupation  of  Baja 
California,  demand  our  notice.  In  1602  Sebastian 
Vizcaino  sailed  from  Acapulco  on  a  voyage  of  explora- 
tion which  will  be  fully  described  later  in  this  volume. 
For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  Father  Ascension's 
diary  of  this  voyage  was  the  source  of  all  information 
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extant  respecting  the  western  coast  up  to  latitude  40"*. 
Vizcaino's  voyage  was  the  end  of  outer-coast  naviga- 
tion, subsequent  efforts  being  directed  exclusivelv  to 
the  gulf  and  peninsula,  though  Monterey  figured  on 
paper  in  many  of  the  schemes  proposed.  The  Spanish 
crown  was  chary  of  incurring  expense;  without  money 
the  enthusiasm  of  neither  navigators  nor  friars  could 
be  utilized;  and  the  pearls  of  the  gulf  furnished  the 
only  incentive  to  action.  A  mere  catalogue  of  suc- 
cessive enterprises  must  suflSce  here. 

Schemes  to  occupy  Monterey  in  1607-8  resulted  in 
nothing.  In  1615  Cardona  and  Iturbe  went  up  the 
gulf  to  latitude  34**  as  they  reckoned  it,  saw  the  strait 
that  made  California  an  island,  and  landed  at  several 
points  on  that  supposed  island  and  the  main.  Be- 
tuming,  they  were  captured  by  the  Dxitch  pichilingues. 
These  were  Spilberg  s  freebooters,  who  vainly  sought 
to  intercept  the  galleon,  and  had  a  fight  with  Spaniards 
on  the  Colima  coast.  Lezama  began  to  build  a  vessel 
near  San  Bias,  in  1627,  for  the  gulf;  and  Ortega,  com- 
pleting it,  made  a  pearl  voyage  m  1632.  He  repeated 
the  trip  in  1633-4,  founding  a  colony  at  La  Paz. 
Many  natives  were  baptized;  some  inland  explora- 
tions were  made,  and  all  went  well  for  several  months, 
until  food  was  exhausted.  Then  this  third  attempt  at 
settlement  was  added  to  the  failures  of  Cortds  and 
Vizcaino.  There  were,  doubtless,  unrecorded  and  un- 
authorized pearl-seeking  voyages  in  those  times.  Car- 
bonel's  expedition  made  by  Ortega's  pilot  in  1636  was 
an  utter  failure.  It  was  in  1640  that  Fonte  sailed 
through  the  net- work  of  straits,  lakes,  and  rivers  in 
the  northern  continent  until  he  met  a  Boston  ship 
from  the  Atlantic  I  Caiias  by  the  viceroy's  orders 
crossed  over  from  Sinaloa  and  explored  the  California 
coast  for  some  forty  leagues  in  1642,  accompanied  by 
the  Jesuit  priest,  Cortes.  Casanate's  operations  were 
in  1643-8;  but  after  great  expense  and  much  ill-luck 
the  only  results  were  a  cruise  about  San  Liicas  by 
Barriga  in  the  former  year,  and  in  the  latter  a  vain 
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search  for  a  colony  site.  For  twenty  years  nothing 
was  attempted,  and  then  Pinadero  obtained  a  com- 
mission to  reduce  California  as  a  pretext  for  one  or 
two  profitable  pearl-seeking  trips  in  1667.  Lucenilla's 
expedition  in  1668  was  not  unlike  the  preceding, 
though  he  had  two  Franciscans  on  his  ship,  who 
attempted  conversion  at  La  Paz  and  at  the  cape. 
After  fruitless  negotiations  with  other  persons  the 
viceroy  made  a  contract  for  the  settlement  of  Cali- 
fornia with  Otondo,  who  was  accompanied  by  Father 
Kino  and  two  other  Jesuits,  sailing  from  Chacala  with 
a  hundred  persons  in  1683.  The  province  was  now 
formally  called  Californias  and  the  locality  of  the 
colony  La  Paz.  Some  progress  was  made  at  first; 
but  presently  the  men,  panic-stricken  by  reason  of 
Indian  troubles,  insisted  on  abandoning  the  settle- 
ment. Otondo  came  back  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
reestablishing  the  colony  at  San  Bruno,  above  La  Paz. 
Here  it  was  maintained  with  difficulty  until  the  end 
of  1685,  when  the  enterprise  was  given  up  in  disgust. 
The  Jesuits  foreseeing  the  result  had  baptized  none 
but  dying  Indians.  The  barren  peninsula  was  wholly 
unsuited  for  colonization.  In  1685  the  British  free- 
booter Swan  made  an  unfortunate  cruise  along  the 
coast,  failing  to  capture  the  galleon,  and  losing  fifty 
men  who  were  killed  by  Spaniards  on  the  Rio  Tololot- 
lan.  Only  one  other  expedition,  that  of  Itamarra  in 
1694,  is  recorded,  but  very  vaguely,  before  the  final 
occupation  of  the  peninsula. 

The  country  offered  absolutely  no  inducements  to 
settlers;  and  a  military  occupation,  entailing  constant 
expense  without  corresponding  advantages,  did  not 
accord  with  the  Spanish  system  of  conquest.  Only 
by  a  band  of  zealous  missionaries,  protected  by  a 
small  military  guard,  with  supplies  assured  from 
abroad  for  years,  could  this  reduction  be  effected. 
The  Jesuits  understood  this,  and  when  the  govern- 
ment had  been  taught  by  repeated  failures  to  un- 
derstand  it  also,  the  necessary   arrangements  were 
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concluded  by  Salvatierra  and  Kinb;  and  in  1697  a 
mission  was  founded  at  Loreto,  just  below  the  San 
Bruno  of  Ortega,  Difficulties  were  formidable  at 
first  and  for  a  long  time;  the  savages  were  stupid 
and  often  hostile;  the  guard  was  smgdl;  vessels  came 
irregularly  with  supplies,  and  authorities  in  Mexico 
generally  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  appeals  for  aid.  Sal- 
vatierra and  Piccolo,  however,  never  lost  courage  in 
the  darkest  days,  and  before  1700  they  had  two  mis- 
sions and  a  guard  of  thirty  men. 

Eighteenth  century  annals  of  Nueva  Viscaya  and 
the  adjoining  regions,  so  far  as  they  precede  the  occu- 
pation of  Alta  California  in  1769,  may  be  presented 
with  enough  of  detail  for  the  present  purpose  very 
briefly;  for  throughout  those  broad  territories  affairs 
had  fallen  into  the  monotonous  routine  of  peace  in 
the  south,  of  war  in  the  north,  that  was  to  character- 
ize them  as  long  as  Spanish  domination  should  last, 
and  in  many  respects  longer.  To  Nueva  Galicia  as  a 
tierra  de  paz  may  be  added  in  these  times  Sinaloa 
and  Durango  to  the  north.  The  era  of  conquest,  as 
in  a  great  measure  of  missionary  labor,  was  past. 
The  authority  of  the  audiencia  and  civil  governors 
was  everywhere  respected.  Curates  under  the  bish- 
ops were  in  control  of  spiritual  affairs  in  all  the  larger 
settlements.  Mining  was  the  leading  industry,  feebly 
supplemented  by  stock-raising  and  agriculture.  Minor 
political  and  ecclesiastical  controversies,  the  succes- 
sion of  provincial  and  subordinate  officials,  fragmen- 
tary statistics  of  mining  and  other  industries,  and 
petty  local  happenings  of  non-progressive  localities 
furnish  but  slight  basis  for  an  instructive  rdsum^, 
even  if  such  general  review  were  called  for  here. 

There  was,  however,  one  exception  to  the  unevent- 
ful monotony  of  Nueva  Galicia  affairs  during  this 
period,  which  should  be  noticed  here — the  conquest 
of  Nayarit.  This  mountainous  and  almost  inaccessi- 
ble region  of  northern  Jalisco,  near  the  frontiers  of 
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Sinaloa,  Durango^  and  Zacatecas  had  been  the  last 
refuge  of  aboriginal  paganism.  Here  the  bold  moun- 
taineers, Nayarits,  Coras,  and  Tecualmes,  maintained 
their  independence  of  all  Spanish  or  Christian  control 
till  1721.  It  was  these  tribes  or  adjoining  ones  directly 
or  indirectly  supported  by  them,  that  caused  aU  Ind- 
ian troubles  of  the  century  in  Nueva  Gralicia.  No 
white  man,  whether  soldier  or  friar,  was  permitted  to 
enter  the  narrow  pass  that  led  to  the  stronghold  of 
the  Gran  Nayar.  A  long  series  of  attempts  at  peace- 
ful conquest  resulted  in  failure;  and  the  difficulties 
of  forcible  entry  were  greatly  exaggerated  at  the  time, 
and  still  more  at  a  later  period  by  Jesuit  chroniclers 
who  sought  to  magnify  the  obstacles  overcome  by 
their  order.  The  Nayarits  made  a  brave  but  fruitless 
resistance,  and  their  stronghold  fell  before  the  first 
determined  and  protracted  campaign  of  the  invaders 
in  1721-2.  In  1725  the  visitadbr  or  inspector  found 
about  four  thousand  natives  living  submissively  in  ten 
villages;  and  in  1767  seven  Jesuits  were  serving  in  as 
many  Nayarit  missions. 

North  of  Nueva  Galicia,  as  I  have  remarked,  Du- 
rango  and  Sinaloa  require  no  special  notice  here.  The 
provinces  at  whose  annals  a  glance  must  be.  given,  are 
New  Mexico;  Chihuahua,  or  the  northern  portion  of 
Nueva  Viscaya  proper;  Sonora,  including  the  lower 
and  upper  Pimeria;  and  the  peninsula  of  Baja  Cali- 
fornia. All  this  region,  though  in  its  industries  and 
some  other  phases  of  its  annals  very  similar  to  the 
southern  provinces,  was  for  the  most  part  still  a  tierra 
de  gicerray  or  land  of  war,  always  exposed  to  the  raids 
of  savage  gentiles,  and  often  to  the  revolts  of  Chris- 
tian converts.  The  rule  was  military  rather  than 
civil,  missionary  rather  than  ecclesiastic,  save  in  a  few 
of  the  larger  towns. 

New  Mexico  from  1700  to  1769  was  an  isolated 
community  of  neophytes,  Franciscan  missionaries, 
Spanish  soldiers,  and  settlers,  struggling,  not  very 
zealously,  for  a  bare  existence.     Each  of  these  classes 
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was  slightly  reenforced  during  the  period;  and  aid, 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  agricultural  implements,  came 
from  time  to  time  for  the  settlers,  as  did  a  salary  for 
the  friars,  from  Mexico.  A  few  mines  were  opened  in 
different  parts  of  the  country;  but  about  them,  as  about 
the  agricultural  and  stock-raising  industries  which  fur- 
nished the  means  of  provincial  subsistence,  very  little  is 
known.  Trade  between  the  different  towns,  as  with 
outside  gentile  tribes  and  with  merchants  who  brought 
in  caravans  from  the  far  south  needed  articles  of  foreign 
manufacture,  was  generally  flourishing  in  a  small  way. 
The  Pueblo  Indians  were  for  the  most  part  faithful 
converts,  though  retaining  a  fondness  for  the  rites  and 
sorceries  of  their  old  faith,  which  gave  the  mission- 
aries no  httle  trouble.  All  Spanish  inhabitants,  with 
the  events  of  1680  ever  in  their  minds,  were  pecuharly 
sensitive  to  rumors  of  impending  revolt,  which,  from 
one  direction  or  another,  were  very  frequent,  but  rarely 
well  founded.  There  were  occasional  local  troubles  in 
frontiertowns;  Zuniwaslonginrevolt;  and  the  Moquis, 
though  declaring  themselves  subjects  of  Spain,  stead- 
fastly refused  to  become  Christians.  The  Apaches 
were  often  troublesome  on  the  south  and  west;  as 
were  the  Yutas,  Navajos,  and  Comanches  on  the  north 
and  east — each  nation  ready  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace 
whenever  prospects  for  plunder  seemed  unfavorable. 
Rarely  did  a  year  pass  without  a  campaign  against 
one  of  these  nations,  or  an  expedition  to  tlie  Moqui 
towns.  Such  time  as  the  governor  could  spare  from 
Indian  campaigns  was  largely  devoted  to  political  con- 
troversies and  defence  against  charges  of  corruption 
or  incompetency.  The  governor  was  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  viceroy,  and  a  Franciscan  custodian  was 
in  charge  of  the  friars.  In  the  later  years  of  the 
period  now  under  consideration,  the  population  of 
native  Christians  was  about  ten  thousand,  in  twenty- 
five  towns  under  fifteen  friars.  Of  Spanish  and  mixed 
blood,  settlers  and  soldiers  with  their  families,  there 
were  perhaps  twenty- five  hundred  souls,  chiefly  at 
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Santa  ¥6  and  Alburquerque,  but  also  scattered  to 
some  extent  on  haciendas.  Two  or  three  curates  under 
the  bishop  of  Durango  attended  to  their  spiritual 
needs. 

Chihuahua  during  this  period,  as  before  and  later, 
was  exposed  to  never  ending  raids  from  the  murder- 
ous Apaches,  which  for  the  most  part  prevented  all 
gjrmanent  progress.  Though  the  savages  from  the 
olson  de  Mapimi  were  again  troublesome  at  first,  yet 
the  mining  settlements  of  San  Bartolom^  Valley  in  the 
south  counted  a  Spanish  population  of  over  four  thou- 
sand in  1766.  Near  Nombre  de  Dios,  the  rich  mines 
of  Santa  Eulalia  were  discovered,  and  here  in  the  early 
years  of  the  century  the  Keal  de  San  Felipe,  or  Chi- 
huahua, sprang  into  existence.  The  new  town  grew 
rapidly  for  a  time,  but  in  1766  the  population  had  de- 
creased to  four  hundred  families.  A  line  of  half  a  dozen 
presidios,  or  military  posts,  was  established  before  1720 
in  the  north  as  far  as  Janos  and  Paso  del  Norte;  and 
these  posts,  some  of  them  being  moved  from  time  to 
time  according  to  need,  kept  the  province  from  utter 
ruin,  though  there  was  hardly  a  mission,  hacienda,  or 
real  de  minas  that  was  not  at  one  time  or  another 
abandoned.  The  Franciscans  continued  their  struggle 
against  paganism,  and  in  1714  founded  six  new  mis- 
sions at  the  junction  of  the  Rio  Conchos  and  Rio 
Grande,  which,  however,  had  to  be  abandoned  within 
ten  years.  In  the  Spanish  settlements  curates  relieved 
the  friars,  and  the  missions  of  the  region  about  Paso 
del  Norte  were  secularized  in  1756  only  to  be  restored 
to  the  missionaries  for  a  time  in  later  years.  Also  in 
1756  the  Jesuit  missions  of  the  Tepehuane  and  Baja 
Tarahumara  districts  were  secularized.  These  missions 
and  those  of  Alta  Tarahumara  had  been  constantly 
declining.  Their  troubles  and  those  of  their  Jesuit 
directors  at  the  hands  of  savage  invaders,  revolting 
neophytes,  Spanish  settlers  and  miners,  and  secular 
officials,  were  in  every  essential  respect  similar  to  those 
of  the  Sonora  establishments  to  be  noticed  presently. 
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The  Jesuits  were  succeeded  in  1767  by  eighteen  Fran- 
ciscans from  Zacatecas. 

Sinaloa  and  southern  Sonora  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury present  little  or  nothing  of  importance  to  our 
f)urpose.  In  the  extreme  north,  Kino  continues  to 
abor  as  before  with  like  discouraging  results  till  his 
death  in  1711.  No  missionaries  can  be  obtained  for 
the  north;  his  only  permanent  associates  in  Pimeria 
Alta  are  Campos  and  Velarde.  Mihtary  authorities 
still  distrust  the  Pimas,  or  pretend  to  distrust  them; 
butt  the  Jesuits  believe  these  officials  are  really  in 
league  with  the  miners  and  settlers  to  oppose  the 
mission  work,  desiring  the  hostilitv  of  the  natives 
that  they  may  be  enslaved  and  plundered;  at  any  rate 
a  never  ending  controversy  ensues.  After  Kino's  death 
there  is  no  change  for  the  better;  and  no  increase  of 
missionaries  until  1730.  Father  Campos  makes  several 
tours  to  the  gulf  coast,  but  communication  with  the 
north  becomes  less  and  less  frequent;  and  Apache 
raids  are  of  constant  occurrence.  The  Spanish  popu- 
lation of  Pimeria  in  1730  is  about  three  hundred. 
The  soldiers  are  said  to  give  more  attention  to  mining 
than  to  their  proper  duty  of  protecting  the  province; 
and  an  injudicious  policy  of  non-interference  with  the 
Apaches  is  at  one  time  adopted  by  orders  from  Mexico. 
In  1731  three  new  priests  come,  and  are  assigned  to 
the  northern  missions  of  Suamca,  Guevavi,  and  San 
Javier  del  Bac  founded  at  this  time,  though  the  natives 
of  each  had  been  often  before  visited  by  the  Jesuits. 
They  are  supplied  irregularly  with  missionaries  from 
this  time.  The  names  of  Campos  and  Velarde  pres- 
ently disappear  from  the  records  to  be  replaced  by 
those  of  Sedelmair  and  Keler.  In  1736-50  these 
Jesuits  make  several  tours  to  the  Gila  region,  in  con- 
nection with  vain  projects  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Moquis  and  the  occupation  of  Northern  California. 
It  is  in  these  years,  1737-41,  that  occurs  the  famous 
mining  excitement  of  the  Bolas  de  Plata,  at  a  place 
between  Saric  and  Guevavi  called  Arizonac,  whence 
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the  name  Arizona  The  presidio  of  Terrenate  is 
founded  about  1741.  The  Pimas  become  perhaps  as 
bad  as  they  had  been  accused  of  bein^  from  the  first. 
They  revolt  in  1751-2,  killing  two  priests  and  a  hun- 
dred other  Spaniards;  and  for  five  or  six  years  there 
is  a  bitter  controversy  between  the  missionaries  and 
the  government  touching  the  causes  of  the  revolt. 
But  the  presidio  of  Tubac  having  been  established, 
and  a  small  garrison  stationed  at  Altar,  the  missions 
are  reoccupied,  and  maintain  a  precarious  existence 
during  the  rest  of  the  Jesuit  period.  Six  priests  are 
serving  in  1767.  Near  San  Javier  del  Bac  there  is  a 
native  rancheria,  called  Tucson,  where  after  1752  a 
few  Spaniards  have  settled;  but  the  place  is  tem- 
porarily abandoned  in  1763. 

The  Apaches  of  the  north  are  not  Sonora's  only 
savage  scourge;  but  from  1724  the  Seris,  Tepocas,  Sal- 
ineros,  Tiburon  Islanders,  and  other  bands  of  the 
gulf  coast  above  Guaymas,  keep  the  province  in  almost 
constant  terror  by  their  ravages.  There  has  been 
some  mission  work  done  at  intervals,  by  the  Califor- 
nian  padres  chiefly,  in  the  Guaymas  region,  but  no 
permanent  missions  are  established.  The  Cerro  Prieto 
IS  the  rendezvous  and  stronghold  not  only  of  the  tribes 
named,  but  at  intervals  of  the  Pimas  Bajos  and  other 
bands  of  revolting  neophytes.  The  danger  from  this 
direction  is  generally  deemed  greater  than  from  the 
Apaches,  who  are  somewhat  restrained  by  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Pimas  Altos.  Campaigns  to  the  Cerro 
Prieto  are  frequent,  and  generally  unsuccessful.  In 
one  of  them  in  1755  Governor  Mendoza  is  killed. 

In  1734  the  province  of  Sinaloa  y  Sonora  is  sepa- 
rated from  Nueva  Vizcaya,  and  put  under  a  governor 
and  commandant  general,  whose  capital  is  nominally 
still  San  Felipe  de  Sinaloa,  but  really  San  Juan  or 
Pitic  in  Sonora.  Under  him  are  the  presidio  captains. 
Civil  afiairs  are  administered  as  before  by  alcaldes 
mayores.  The  governor's  time,  or  the  little  that  is 
left  from  the  almost  continuous  campaigns  against 
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northern  or  western  savages,  is  devoted  to  the  defence 
of  his  own  policy,  to  controversies  with  the  mission- 
aries, and  to  the  recommendation  of  divers  measures 
for  the  salvation  of  the  country,  few  of  which  are 
adopted  and  none  effectual.  In  1740-1  there  is  a  seri- 
ous revolt  of  the  Yaquis  and  hitherto  submissive 
Mayos.  The  presidio  of  Pitic  at  Hermosillo  is  now 
founded,  afterwards  being  transferred  for  9.  time  to 
Horcasitas.  In  1745  there  are  estimated  to  be  six- 
teen hundred  Spanish  inhabitants,  possibly  men,  in 
Sinaloa,  Ostimuri,  and  Sonora,  besides  about  two 
hundred  soldiers  in  the  different  presidios.  Visitador 
Greneral  Gallardo  in  1749  reported  the  province  to  be 
in  a  most  unprosperous  and  critical  condition.  The 
population  is  ever  shifting  with  the  finding  of  new 
mines,  not  a  single  settlement  having  over  ten  perma- 
nent Spanish  families,  though  a  regular  town  has  been 
begun  at  Horcasitas.  No  remedy  is  found  for  existing 
evils  before  1767,  but  affairs  go  on  from  bad  to  worse. 
The  missions  share  in  the  general  misfortunes. 
Before  1730  they  had  declined  about  one  half  in 
neophyte  population  from  1678;  and  the  decline  con- 
tinues to  the  end.  The  Jesuits  gradually  lose  much 
of  their  influence  except  over  women,  children,  and 
infirm  old  men.  Indeed  there  grows  up  against  them 
a  very  bitter  popular  feeling,  and  they  become  in- 
volved in  vexatious  controversies  with  the  author- 
ities and  gente  de  razon,  or  civilized  people,  generally. 
New-comers  are  largely  German  members  of  the  com- 
pany with  less  patience  and  less  interest  in  the  mis- 
sions than  the  old  Spanish  workers;  and  all  become 
more  or  less  petulant  in  their  discouragement  under 
ever  increasing  troubles.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
good  men,  and  in  the  right  generally  so  far  as  the 
details  of  particular  quarrels  are  concerned;  but  they 
cannot  obtain  the  sine  qua  non  of  continued  mission 
prosperity,  protection  in  trouble,  non-interference  in 
success;  and  like  missionaries  every  where  they  cannot 
submit  gracefully  to  the  inevitable  overthrow  of  their 
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f)eculiar  system.  Settlers  and  miners,  desiring  their 
ands  and  the  labor  of  their  neophytes,  preach  liberty 
to  the  natives,  foment  hatred  to  the  priests,  advocate 
secularization,  and  as  the  Jesuits  believe  even  stir 
up  revolt. 

Before  secularization  or  utter  ruin  befalls  the  Sonora 
missions,  all  of  the  Jesuit  order  are  expelled  from 
Spanish  dominions.  The  priests  had  been  waiting  for 
a  change,  and  it  comes  in  a  most  unexpected  form. 
After  months  of  confinement  at  Guaymas  they  are 
banished,  thirty-seven  in  number,  at  the  beginning  of 
1768.  Soon  the  missions  are  given  to  Franciscan 
friars,  who  like  the  Jesuits  are  faithful;  but  the 
change  leaves  the  several  establishments  in  no  better 
condition  than  before.  At  the  same  period  comes 
the  grand  military  expedition  of  Elizondo  under  the 
auspices  of  Galvez,  which  is  to  reduce  the  savage  foes 
of  Sonora  to  permanent  submission,  but  which  is  not 
brilliantly  successful.  Notwithstanding  the  radical 
changes  of  this  period  Sonora  affairs  proceed  much  as 
before ;  but  from  the  exhibition  of  energy  accompa- 
nying these  changes,  as  we  shall  see,  results  the  occu- 
pation of  Alta  California. 

Maritime  annals  of  the  period  have  no  importance 
in  this  connection,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  the 
predatory  eflforts  of  Dampier,  Rogers,  Shelvocke,  and 
Anson,  who  lie  in  wait  at  different  times  for  the 
Manila  ship.  On  the  peninsula  of  Baja  California 
Salvatierra  and  his  associates  labor  with  zeal  and  suc- 
cess. Gifts  from  rich  patrons,  forming  the  'pious 
fund,'  enable  them  to  purchase  supplies  and  thus 
counteract  the  disadvantages  of  their  barren  country. 
At  the  same  time  its  barrenness  and  isolation  relieve 
them  from  much  of  the  interference  suffered  in  Sonora. 
Yet  there  are  Spaniards  who  desire  to  fish  for  pearls; 
and  there  are  others  who  believe  the  Jesuits  to  be 
engaged  secretly  in  pearl-fishing  and  thus  amassing 
great  wealth.  Indeea  there  are  few  persecutions  suf- 
fered by  their  brethren  across  the  gulf,  which  in  a 
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modified  form  do  not  affect  them;  while  they  endure 
many  hardships  and  privations  elsewhere  unknown. 
Missions  are  founded  till  the  chain  extends  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  the  peninsula.  Salvatierra  dies  in 
1717.  In  1 7 1 8-2 1  U^urte  builds  a  vessel  and  explores 
the  gulf  to  its  head.  The  Manila  ship  touches  occa- 
sionally after  1734;  and  this  same  year  marks  the 
beginning  of  long-continued  revolts  in  the  south,  dur- 
ing which  two  priests  are  killed.  Governor  Huidrobo 
comes  over  from  Sonora  for  a  campaign,  and  a  presidio 
is  founded  at  San  Jos6  del  Cabo.  In  1742-8  an  epi- 
demic destroys  several  missions.  Father  Consag  in 
1746  and  1751  explores  both  the  gulf  and  ocean 
coasts.  About  1750  there  is  a  general  revival  in  com- 
mercial, mining,  and  pearl-fishing  industries;  but  it  is 
not  of  long  duration,  bringing  blame  also  upon  the 
Jesuits.  Save  the  praiseworthy  desire  to  improve  the 
spiritual  condition  of  its  inhabitants,  there  is  no 
encouragement  for  the  Spanish  occupation  of  this 
country.  Sixteen  Jesuits  died  in  the  country;  sixteen 
were  banished  in  1768.  Bitter  feelings  against  the 
company  in  the  North  Mexican  provinces,  or  indeed 
in  America,  had  but  slight  influence  in  causing  the 
expidsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  the  Spanish  dominiona 

Hbr.  Gax..,  Tol.  L   S 
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CHAPTER  IL 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  OP  CALIPORNIAN  HISTORY. 

List  ov  Authobitibs— A  Catalogue  ov  Califobnia  Books^Taylob*s  List — 
Pboposed  Classification— Pebiods  op  Histobt — Sixteen  Hundbsd 
Titles  bevobb  1848 — Pbinted  Matebial— Epoch  op  Disco vbbt  to 

1769 — COSMOOBAPHIES    AND    VOYAGB    COLLECTIONS— SPANISH    EpOCH 

1769-1824— Books   op   Visitobs — Books,    Pebiodicalr,    and   Docu- 
ments— ^The  Mexican  Pebiod,  1824-1846~VoYAaES — Ovebland  Nab- 

EATTVES — FlKST  PbINTS  OP  CaLIPOBNIA — ^WOBKS  OP  MEXICAN  AUTHOBS— 
€rOVBBNMSNT  DOCUMENTS— HiSTOBIES—LoCAL  ANNALS— OnE  THOUSAND 

Titles  op  Manuscbipts — Abchiyes,  Public,  Mission,  and  Pbivate — 

YaLLEJO    and     LaBKIN  —  DOCUMENTABT    TITLES — SCATTEBSD     COBBE- 

SPONDENCE— Dictations  op  Natives  and  Pioneebs— Yalub  op  Remin- 
iscences—Apteb  THB  Gold  Disoovebt— Manuscbipts— Books  Pbintbd 

IN  AND  ABOUT  CaLIPOBNIA. 

I  HAVE  prefixed  to  this  Yolume  a  list  of  authorities 
cited  in  the  History  of  California,  which  includes  about 
four  thousand^  titles  of  books,  pamphlets,  newspapers, 
printed  documents,  articles,  and  manuscripts.  It  is 
something  more  than  a  mere  list  of  the  works  con- 
sulted and  epitomized  in  this  part  of  my  history, 
being  practically  a  complete  catalogue  of  sdl  existing 
material  pertaining  to  California,  down  to  the  epoch 
of  the  discovery  of  gold,  and  of  all  historical  ma- 
terial to  a  later  period.  1  am  of  course  aware  that 
a  perfectly  complete  bibliographical  list  of  authorities 
on  any  topic  of  magnitude  does  not  exist;  and  I  do  not 
pretend  that  mine  is  such  a  list;  hence  the  limitation,  a 

1  Throughout  this  chapter  I  employ  round  numbers,  and  in  most  instanoes 
the  word  'about'  should  oe  understood  with  each  number.  The  necessity  of 
printing  this  summary  before  the  list  is  put  in  type  preyents  absolute  accu- 
racy; yet  the  numerical  statements  are  by  no  means  mere  estimates,  but  may 
be  regarded  as  practically  accurate,  the  variation  never  exceeding  two  or 
three  per  cent. 
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'practically'  complete  catalogue.  Additional  research 
will  add  a  few  items  to  each,  or  most,  of  my  sub- 
divisions; and  even  now,  did  space  permit,  several 
of  them  might  be  greatly  extended,  as  will  be  pres- 
ently explained,  without  realjy  adding  much  to  the 
value  of  the  catalogue.  As  it  stands  the  list  is  more 
complete  than  any  other  within  my  knowledge  relating 
to  any  state  or  territory  of  our  union,  or  indeed  to 
any  other  country  in  the  world.^ 

Kespecting  each  of  the  titles  given  there  will  be 
found  somewhere  in  this  history  a  bibliographic  note 
affording  all  desirable  information  about  the  work  and 
its  author;  so  that  if  these  notes  were  brought  together 
and  attached  in  alphabetic  order  to  the  items  of  the 
list,  the  result  would  be  a  Bibliography  of  Calif omian 
History, to  which  work  the  present  chapter  might  serve 
as  an  introduction.  In  it  I  propose  to  a  certain  extent 
to  classify  the  works  which  have  furnished  data  for 
this  and  the  following  volumes,  and  briefly  to  describe 
and  criticise  such  of  the  various  classes  and  subdi- 
visions as  may  seem  to  require  remark.  A  few  indi- 
vidual works  of  a  general  or  representative  nature 
may  appropriately  be  noticed  in  this  connection; 
but  as  a  rule  the  reader  must  look  elsewhere  for  sucli 
special  notices.  To  the  general  reader,  as  must  be  con- 
fessed, bibliography  is  a  topic  not  the  most  fascinating; 

'  So  far  as  works  on  California  are  concerned,  the  only  previous  attempt  at 
anylMag  approaching  a  complete  list  is  Alex.  8.  Taylors  BiJbliogrc^a  Cali- 
formea  published  in  the  8(u;rameiUo  Union  of  June  25,  1863,  with  additions 
in  the  same  paper  of  March  13,  1866.  In  a  copy  preserved  in  the  Library  of 
the  California  Pioneers  in  San  Francisco,  there  are  manuscript  additions  of 
still  later  date.  This  work  contained  over  a  thousand  titles,  but  its  field  was 
the  whole  territory  from  Baja  California  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  west  of  the 
fiocky  Mountains,  only  about  one  half  of  the  works  relating  to  Alta  Califor- 
nia propec  Dr  Taylor's  zeal  in  this  direction  was  most  commendable,  and  his 
succeas,  considering  his  extremely  limited  facilities,  was  wonderful;  yet  his 
catalogue  is  useless.  He  never  saw  one  in  hve  of  the  works  he  names ;  blun- 
ders averafle  more  than  one  to  each  title;  he  names  many  books  that  never 
existed,  others  so  inaccurately  that  they  cannot  be  traced,  and  yet  others 
several  times  over  under  different  titles.  His  insufiferable  pedantry  and  i^- 
fectation  of  bibliographic  pcUois  unite  with  the  typo^phic  errors  of  the 
newspaper  press  to  destroy  for  the  most  part  any  merit  uiat  the  list  might 
otiierwue  have.  I  have  no  doubt  there  may  be  a  few  of  Taylor's  items  repre- 
senting books  or  documents  that  actually  exist  and  are  not  in  my  Ust;  bat  to 
select  them  would  be  a  well  nigh  hopeless  task. 
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but  its  novelty  in  Califomian  aspects  and  the  brevity 
and  comprehensiveness  of  its  treatment  in  this  instance 
may  perhaps  be  offered  as  circumstances  tending  to 
counteract  inherent  monotony. 

In  point  of  time  bibliography,  like  the  history,  of 
California  is  divided  into  two  great  periods* by  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  1848.  I  have  some  sixteen  hun- 
dred titles  for  the  earlier  period  and  over  two  thousand 
for  the  later;  though  the  division  would  be  numericallv 
much  less  equal  were  printed  material  alone  considered. 
And  if  books  and  pamphlets  only  were  taken  into 
account,  disregarding  newspapers  and  articles  and  doc- 
uments in  print,  the  numbers  would  stand  two  hundred 
and  seventy  for  the  primitive,  and  more  than  a  thou- 
sand for  the  modern  epoch.  Yet  there  could  be  no 
good  reason  for  restricting  my  list  of  authorities  to 
books ;  and  its  extension  to  manuscript,  documentary, 
and  periodical  material  is  entirely  legitimate,  as  will 
be  at  once  apparent  to  scholars.  Where  to  stop  in 
this  extension,  however,  and  in  the  consequent  sub- 
division of  documentary  data  is  obviously  a  point  re- 
specting which  no  two  critics  would  be  likely  to  agree. 
The  abundance  of  my  material  has  put  me  beyond  the 
temptation  to  exaggerate;  and  while  some  will  doubt- 
less regret  that  in  certain  directions,  notably  that  of 
original  manuscripts,  I  have  not  multiplied  titles,  the 
ever  present  necessity  of  rigid  condensation  has  con- 
trolled my  course  in  this  matter.*     • 

For  the  years  preceding  1848  manuscript  author- 
ities greatly  outnumber  those  in  print,  being  1,030  out 
of  a  total  of  1,650 ;  but  in  later  times,  the  era  of  news- 
papers and  printed  government  records,  manuscripts 
number  less  than  200,  in  a  total  of  over  2,000.  I  be- 
gin naturally  with  the  earlier  period,  and  first  give 
attention  to  printed  material. 

'  The  reader  is  reminded  also  that  in  foot-notes  of  the  following  pages  nre 
references  to  thousands  of  documents  in  manuscript  and  print^at  are  not 
giyen  titles  or  mentioned  sepazately  in  the  list 
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Titles  of  printed  authorities  on  this  first  of  the  two 
great  periods  number,  as  I  have  said,  something  over 
600,  of  which  270  are  books  or  pamphlets,  250  docu- 
ments or  articles,  and  90  periodicals  or  collections  that 
may  be  so  classed.  It  is  well,  however,  to  subdivide 
the  period  chronologically,  and  to  glance  at  the  earliest 
epoch  of  discovery,  namely,  that  preceding  1769.  Up 
to  this  date  California  had  not  been  the  exclusive,  or 
indeed  the  chief,  topic  of  any  book ;  yet  my  list  con- 
tains 56  at  least,  which  treat  of  the  distant  province 
and  the  voyages  thereto.  The  number  might  be  con- 
siderably augmented  by  including  all  general  works, 
in  which  California  was  barely  named  at  second  hand; 
or  in  like  manner  lessened  by  omitting  repetitions  of 
Sir  Francis  Drake's  voyage;  and  indeed  eight*  would 
suffice  to  impart  all  the  actual  knowledge  extant  at 
the  time  in  print,  the  rest  being  of  interest  mainly  by 
reason  of  their  quaint  cosniographical  conceits  or  con- 
jectures on  the  name  California.  Five  of  these  are 
general  Spanish  works  alluding  to  California  only  as  a 
part  of  Spanish  America,  one  being  a  romance  naming 
the  province  before  its  discovery.*  Sixteen  are  de- 
scriptive cosmographical  works  of  the  old  type,  to 
which  may  be  added  four  English  records  of  a  slightly 
diflTerent  class.*  Then  we  have  sixteen  of  the  once 
popular  collections  of  voyages  and  travels,  to  which  as 
to  the  preceding  class  additions  might  be  made  with- 
out going  out  of  my  library.^  And  finally  we  may 
notice  eight  works  which  treat  of  special  voyages — none 
of  them  actually  to  California — or  the  lives  of  special 

'See  in  the  list  the  following  headings:  Cabrera  Bueno,  Drake,  Haklnvt, 
Herrera,  Linschoten,  Pnrchas,  Torquemada,  and  Venegas.  It  is  probable 
that  these  list  notes  will  not  be  deemed  of  any  importance  to  the  general 
reader;  bat  he  can  easily  pass  them  by;  and  it  is  belieyed  that  their  valne  to 
a  certain  class  of  stndente  will  more  than  pay  for  the  comparatively  little 
space  they  fill. 

^  See  Acoeta,  Apo8t61icos  Afanes,  Diaz  del  Castillo,  Esplandian,  and  Villa 
SeSor. 

•See  America,  Blaen,  D'Avity,  Gottfriedt,  Heylyn,  Laet,  Lttw,  Luyt, 
Mercator,  Montanns,  Morelli,  Oclfby,  Ortelius,  West  Indische  Spieghel,  and 
Wytfiiet;  also  Camden,  Campbell,  Coze,  and  Bavis. 

*  See  Aa,  Hacke,  Harris,  Sanmilung,  Ramusio,  and  Voyages, 
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navigators,®  and  a  like  number  of  important  documents 
relating  to  this  primitive  epoch,  which  were  not  known 
in  print  until  modern  times.'  As  I  have  said,  Califor- 
nia was  but  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  books  of 
this  early  time;  a  few  contained  all  that  visitors  had 
revealed  of  the  coast;  while  the  rest  were  content  with 
a  most  inaccurate  and  superficial  repetition  eked  out 
with  imagination  to  form  the  wonders  of  the  Northern 
Mystery. 

The  next  sub-period  was  that  of  inland  exploration, 
of  settlement,  of  mission-founding,  of  Spanish  domina- 
tion in  California,  lasting  from  1769  to  1824.  I  have 
about  four  hundred  titles  for  this  time;  but  the  show- 
ing of  printed  matter  is  meagre,  numbering  not  above 
sixty.  Yet  the  number  includes  three  works  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  province,  two  of  them,  Costans6's 
Diario  and  the  Monterey^  Extracto  de  Noticias,  being 
brief  but  important  records  of  the  first  expeditions 
to  San  Diego  and  Monterey,  while  the  third,  Palou's 
Vida  de  Junipero  Serra,  was  destined  to  be  the 
standard  history  of  the  country  down  to  1784,  a 
most  valuable  record.  Next  in  importance  were  ten 
works  in  which  navigators  described  their  visits  to 
California  and  to  other  parts  of  the  western  coast. ^^ 
One  of  these  early  visitors  wrote  in  English;  two  in 
Spanish;  three  in  German;  and  four  in  French. 
Several  of  them,  notably  La  P^rouse  and  Vancouver, 
went  far  beyond  their  own  personal  observations, 
gleaning  material  by  which  the  earliest  history  of  the 
country  became  for  the  first  time  known  to  the  world. 
To  two  of  the  voyage-narratives,  unimportant  in  them- 
selves, were  prefixed  by  competent  and  well  known 
editors,^^  extensive  summaries  of  earlier  explorations. 

*  See  Barton,  Clark,  Dampier,  Rogers,  Shelvocke,  and  UUoa. 

*See  AsoeDsion,  CabriUo,  Cardona,  Demarcacion,  Evans,  Niel,  and  Sal- 
meron.  Ihere  are  many  more  minor  documents  of  this  class  relating  vaguely 
to  California  in  connection  with  the  Northern  Mystery. 

^^See  Chamisso,  Choris,  Kotzebue,  Langsdorff,  La  P^rouse,  Marcliand» 
Manrelle,  Roqnefeuille,  Siitil  y  Mexicana,  and  Vancouver. 

"  See  Fleurieu  and  Navarrete. 
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For  the  rest  we  have  half  a  dozen  general  works  on 
America;"  a  like  number  of  Mexican  works  with 
matter  on  California;"  and  as  many  collections  of 
voyi^es  and  travels.^* 

Of  Mexican  newspapers  containing  Califomian  news 
during  this  period,  only  the  official  journal,  the  Gaceta 
de  Mexico i  requires  mention  here.  And  printed  docu- 
ments or  articles  are  only  seven  in  number;  though 
there  might  be  cited  very  many  documents  of  the 
Spanish  government  relating  to  or  naming  California 
simply  as  a  province  of  Mexico.  Two  essays  by  vis- 
itors are  printed  with  the  books  of  voyagers  that 
have  been  named."  Captain  Shaler  had  the  honor 
of  being  the  first  American  visitor  whose  narrative  was 
printed  in  the  United  States;  Governor  Sola  sent  a 
report  which  was  printed  in  Mexico;  two  instructions 
for  Califomians  were  put  in  type;"  and  in  one  of  the 
Spanish  voyage-collections  appeared  an  account  of  the 
country's  history  and  condition  in  connection  with 
Peninsular  affairs."  Documents  of  this  period  not 
printed  until  much  later  are  some  of  them  important, 
especially  those  published  in  Palou,  NoticiaSj  and  the 
Doc.  Hist.  Mex.  There  are  nineteen  titles  of  this 
class," 

The  final  sub-period  extending  from  1824  to  1848 
may  be  divided  historically  into  that  of  Mexican  rule 
to  1846,  and  that  of  the  conquest  and  American  mili- 
tary rule  to  the  gold  discovery ;  but  bibliographically 
no  such  subdivision  is  convenient,  and  I  treat  all  as 
one  epoch.  It  claims  700  titles  in  my  list,  475  of 
which  represent  printed  matter,  and  180  books  proper. 

''See  Aloedo,  Anquetil,  Bonnycastle,  Burney,  Fonter,  Humboldt,  and 
Baynal. 

I'ATriciTita,  Olayigero,  GorMs,  Quia,  Preeidios,  and  Boeiznon. 

i<  Beren^er,  Kerr,  Laharpe,  Pinkerton,  Viagero  Univers^,  and  Voyages. 

1^  Cbamiseo  and  Bollin. 

UGalvezaudUlloa. 

1^  California  en  1799. 

"  Altamira,  Armona,  CreBpf,  Domingaez,  Garc^,  Hall,  Heoeta,  Mangino, 
PaloQ,  Reglamento,  Revilla  Gigedo,  Serra,  and  Velarde. 
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First  in  importance,  with  Petit-Thouars  at  the 
head  of  the  list  so  far  as  history  is  concerned  and 
Coulter  at  the  foot,  are  fourteen  narratives  of  voy- 
agers, who  visited  the  coast  and  in  many  instances 
made  good  use  of  their  opportunities.  The  works  of 
Mofras  and  Wilkes  are  the  most  pretentious  of  the 
number,  but  not  the  most  valuable.^  To  these  should 
be  addled  four  scientific  works  resulting  from  some  of 
these  voyages;*^  and  three  official  accounts  of  explor- 
ing marches  across  the  continent  in  book  form;^  with 
which  we  may  appropriately  class  a  dozen  accounts  of 
California  by  foreign  visitors  or  residents,  generally  in- 
cluding a  narrative  of  the  trip  by  land  or  sea.^*  Four 
foreigners  who  had  never  visited  the  country  com- 
piled historical  accounts,®  one  of  which,  by  Forbes, 
has  always  enjoyed  a  merited  reputation  as  a  standard 
book.  Then  there  were  half  a  dozen  or  more  works 
on  Oregon  with  brief  mention  of  California,^  and 
half  a  dozen  speeches  in  congress  or  elsewhere  printed 
in  pamphlet  form,  a  number  that  might  be  very 
greatly  increased  if  made  to  include  all  that  men- 
tioned California  in  connection  with  the  Mexican  war 
and  the  Oregon  Question.^'*  To  all  of  which  titles 
from  foreign  sources  may  be  added  those  of  ten  gen- 
eral works^®  cbntaining  allusions  to  our  province. 

Chief  among  works  in  Spanish  for  this  period  should 
stand  six  which,  though  with  one  exception  not  very 
important  for  history,  were  the  first  books  printed  in 
California,  most  of  them  being  entirely  unknown  until 
now.^     And  with  these  may  be  named  eight  other 

"Beechey,  Belcher,  Cleveland,  Coulter,  Dana,  Duhaut-Cilly,  Huish  (not 
a  Tisitor),  Kotzebue,  Laplace,  Mofraa,  Morrell,  Petit-Thouars,  Kuschenber- 
ger,  Simpson,  and  Wilkes. 

^  Hinds,  Richardson,  and  U.  S.  Ex.  Ex. — the  later  including  many  works 
by  different  authors. 

**  Emory  and  Fremont. 

"  Bidwell,  Bilson,  Boscana,  Bryant,  Famham,  Hastings,  Kelley,  Pattie, 
and  Robinson. 

^  Cutts,  Forbes,  Greenhow,  and  Hughes. 

**  F^dix,  Lee,  Nicolay,  Twiss,  etc. 

^  Clark,  Hall,  Thompson,  Webster,  etc. 

*•  Beyer,  Blagdon,  Barrow,  Combier,  D'Orbigny,  Irving,  liifond,  Laxdner, 
Murray,  and  Tytler. 

''  Botica,  Figueroa,  Reglamento,  Ripalda,  Romero,  and  Vallejo. 
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pamphlets,  printed  in  Mexico  on  Californian  topics.* 
Then  there  are  sixteen  Mexican  government  docu- 
ments containing  valuable  allusions  to  California* 
and  many  more  if  mere  mentions  be  counted;  and 
finally,  we  have  thirty-five  general  works  on  Mexico, 
with  like  information  often  of  some  value,  about  a 
dozen  of  which  are  the  writings  of  Cdrlos  Maria  Bus- 
tamante,  found  also  more  complete  in  my  library  in 
the  original  autograph  manuscript.*® 

Passing  from  books  to  documents,  the  productions 
of  the  Californian  press  merit  first  mention.  They 
are  fifty-five  in  number,  each  separately  printed.*^ 
Three  or  four  are  proclamations  of  United  States  offi- 
cials, one  is  a  commercial  paper,  one  an  advertisement, 
and  one  took  a  poetical  form ;  but  most  were  official 
documents  emanating  from  the  Hispano-Californian 
government.  Then  I  note  sixteen  Mexican  govern- 
ment documents  in  collections  or  newspapers;  and 
seven  others  of  a  semi-official  nature;**  while  there 
are  twenty-two  topic-collections  or  separate  reports, 
from  United  States  officers,  for  the  most  part  printed 
by  the  government  and  relating  to  the  conquest.^ 
Three  titles  belong  to  matter  inserted  in  the  books  of 
navigators  already  named;**  six  t©  articles  or  documents 
in  the  Nouvdhs  Annales  des  Voyages-^  and  twelve 
are  Enghsh  and  American  articles  in  periodicals.*^ 

^Carillo,  GastaSares,  Fondo  Piadoso,  Garcia  Diego,  Junta  de  Fomento, 
and  San  Miguel. 

**  Under  the  heading  'Mexico.' 

^'^  Alaman,  Ayala,  I^rmudez,  Bustamante,  Gancelada,  Escndero,  Fonseca, 
Guerrero,  Iriarte,  Muhlenpfordt,  Oajaca,  Rejon,  Kiesgo,  Sales,  San  Miguel, 
Semblanzas,  Thompson,  Unimeta,  and  Willie. 

'^Alvarado,  Califomia,  Castro,  Chico,  Diputacion,  Doctrina,  Figueroa, 
Gutierrez,  Hijar,  Mason,  Micheltorena,  Plan,  Fronunciamiento,  Riley,  Shu- 
brick,  Vallcjo,  and  Zamorano. 

"  Ayuntamiento,  Compaftia,  Decreto,  Dicttoien,  Iniciativa,  Jones,  Mexico, 
Plan.    Also  Bandini,  'C,  Castafiares,  Chico,  Flores,  Iniestra,  and  Sinaloa. 

^'Cal.  and  N.  Mcx.,  Conquest,  Cooke,  Expulsion,  Fremont,  Johnston, 
Jones,  Kearny,  Kelley,  Marcy,  Mason,  Monterey,  Shubrick,  Slacum,  Sloat, 
Stockton,  War  with  Mexico.  Some  of  these  are  the  president's  messages 
and  documents,  containing  a  rery  large  number  of  important  papers. 

"^Botta,  Documens,  and  Sanchez. 

^  Fages,  Galitzin,  Le  Netrel,  Morineau,  Scala,  and  Smith. 

**  Americans,  Campaign,  Coulter,  Evans,  Far  West,  Fourgeaud,  Hist. 
Bear  Flag,  Larldn,  Peirce,  Reynolds,  Squier,  and  Warner. 
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There  were  some  twenty  periodicals,  or  publications 
that  may  conveniently  be  classed  as  such,  some  being 
collections  or  serial  records,  that  contained  material 
about  this  province  before  1848;  at  least  that  is  the 
number  that  my  list  furnishes.^  Of  newspapers  about 
seventy  titles — ^forty  of  them  Mexican — appear  in  my 
catalogue;  but  as  doubtless  many  more  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  contained  at  least  a  mention  of  this 
country  at  one  time  or  another,  I  name  only  ten  pub- 
lished in  California,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  Ore- 
gon,^ all  valuable  sources  of  information.  Niles* 
Register  is  the  eastern  journal  that  I  have  found  most 
useful  in  my  task. 

Finally  I  have  about  150  titles  of  books,  documents, 
and  articles,  which,  though  printed  later,  relate  to 
Californian  history  before  1848,  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  that  subject  at  all.  Seventy-five  of  the  number  are 
in  book  form,  including  some  valuable  monographs  on 
early  affairs  in  California;  several  collections  of  docu- 
ments; some  reprints  and  translations  of  early  works ; 
some  treatises  on  Mexican  law  as  affecting  California; 
several  important  briefs  in  land  cases,  the  number  of 
which  might  easily  be  multiplied;  United  States  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  conquest  and  military  rule,  but 
printed  after  1848;  Russian  works  containing  infor- 
mation on  the  Ross  colony;  one  or  two  narratives  of 
visitors;  and  a  number  of  works  on  the  Mexican  war. 
Those  appearing  under  the  names  of  Dwinelle,  Ide, 
Lancey,  McGlashan,  and  Palou  are  the  most  impor- 
tant.*^    Documents  and  articles  of  this  class  are  about 

*y  American  Quarterly  Eegister,  American  Quarterly  Review,  American 
Review,  American  State  Papers,  Annals  of  Congress,  Arrillaga,  Colonial 
Magazine,  Congressional  Debates,  Congressional  Globe,  Edinburgh  Review, 
Hansard's  Pari.  Debates,  Home  Missionary,  Hunt's  Merch.  Magazine,  Lon- 
don Mechanics'  Magazine,  North  American  Review,  Nouvelles  Annales  des 
Voyages,  Quarterly  Review,  Revista  Cientlfica,  and  Southern  Quarterly  Re- 
view. 

'"In  Califomia  were  four,  or  rather  combinations  of  two;  Monterey  Cal- 
ifornian, San  Francisco  Californian,  San  Francisco  Star,  and  San  Francisco 
Star  and  Californian.  At  Honolulu,  five;  the  Friend,  Hawaiian  Spectator, 
Sandwich  Island  Gazette,  Sandwich  Island  News,  and  Polynesian.  In  Ore- 
gon was  the  Spectator. 

^  Abbott,  Bigelow,  California,  Califomia  Land  Titles,  California  and  North 
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the  same  in  number,  and  very  similar  in  their  nature 
and  variety  to  the  books,  including  also  some  titles  of 
pioneer  reminiscences  in  the  newspapers,  titles  that 
might  be  multiplied  almost  without  limit.** 

Of  works  printed  after  1848,  relating  chiefly  to 
events  subsequent  to  the  discovery  of  gold,  and  there- 
fore belonging  to  a  later  bibliographic  period,  but 
yet  containing  information  on  earlier  annals,  I  have 
occasion  to  cite  about  three  hundred  titles  in  these 
volumes.  Most  of  them  are  unimportant  in  this  con- 
nection; but  some  are  formal  attempts  at  historical 
research  embracing  both  chronologic  periods.  The 
works  of  Tuthill  and  Gleeson,  entitled,  the  one  a 
History  of  Califomiaj  and  the  other  a  History  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  California^  are  the  only  ones  of  a 
general  nature  requiring  notice  here.  Tuthill's  his- 
tory merits  much  higher  praise  than  has  generally 
been  accorded  to  it,  being  the  work  of  a  briUiant  and 
conscientious  writer.  It  is  a  satisfactory  popular  his- 
tory, making  no  claims  to  exhaustive  research,  but 
intelligently  prepared  from  the  best  accessible  author- 
ities. Gleeson  is  not  so  able  a  writer,  is  somewhat 
more  of  a  partisan,  wrote  more  hastily,  and  fell  into 
more  errors;  yet  as  a  Catholic  priest  he  had  some 
superior  facilities.  He  read  more  of  the  old  authori- 
ties, went  more  fully  into  details,  and  was  quite  as 
conscientious;  and  he  has  given  us  a  pleasing  and 
tolerably  accurate  picture  of  mission  life  and  annals. 
Neither  of  these  authors  had,  or  pretended  to  have, 
any  facilities  for  writing  history  or  annals  proper,  and 

Mexico,  Calvo,  Oavo,  Colton,  Cooke,  Diccionario,  Docnmentoe,  Doyle,  Drake, 
Dunbar,  Dwinelle,  Fi^eroa,  Flaffs,  Fremont,  Forber,  Gomez,  Gueira,  Hale, 
Halleck,  Hartmaim,  Uawes,  HoSman,  Homes,  Ide,  Jay,  Jenkins,  Jones, 
Lanoey,  Maroon,  McGlashan,  Mansfield,  Mexican  War,  Palon,  Phelps,  Bam- 
say,  Itaindolph,  Eevere,  Kipley,  Bivera,  Stockton,  Taylor,  Upharo,  Vallejo, 
Velaaco,  Vischer,  Tikhm^nef,  Materialni,  Bezdnof,  Markof,  and  Ehl^bnikof. 
^Archbald,  Arroyo,  Assembly,  Biographical  Sketches,  Boggs,  Bowers, 
Brooklyn,  Brown,  Buchanan,  Clark,  Dall,  Dauljenbiss,  Degroot,  Dwinelle, 
Dye,  Elliot,  Espinoea,  Folsom,  Foster,  Fremont,  Hale,  Hallmk,  Hecox,  Hit- 
tell,  Hopkins,  Jones,  Kern,  Kearny,  King's  Orphan,  Kip,  Leese,  McDougall, 
Mcpherson,  Marcou,  Marsh,  Mason,  Mexico,  Micheltorena,  Peckham,  Reed, 
Sherman,  Stevenson,  Stillman,  Stockton,  Sutter,  Tavlor,  Toomes,  Trask, 
Vallejo,  Veritas,  Victor,  Warren,  Wiggins,  and  WolfskilL 
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to  criticise  their  failure  to  accomplish  such  a  result 
would  be  affectation.*^  Historical  sketches  published 
before  1848,  either  separately  or  in  connection  with 
narratives  of  travel,  man  v  of  them  of  real  value,  will 
be  noticed  individually  m  their  chronological  place. 
Similar  sketches,  but  for  the  most  part  of  much  less 
importance,  published  during  the  *  flush  times'  or 
later,  often  m  connection  with  descriptive  works, 
such  sketches  as  those  found  under  the  headings 
Capron,  Cronise,  Frost,  and  Hastings,  require  no 
special  notice.  They  contained  no  original  material, 
and  made  but  inadequate  and  partial  use  of  such  as 
was  easily  accessible. 

There  is,  however,  another  class  of  these  recent 
publications  that  assumes  considerable  importance, 
that  of  local  histories,  of  which  my  list  contains  over 
sixty  titles.  Each  in  connection  with  descriptive 
matter  gives  something  of  local  annals  for  both  early 
and  modern  times.  Some  of  them  are  the  Centennial 
Sketches  prepared  at  the  suggestion  of  the  United 
States  government,  like  that  of  Los  Angeles  by 
Warner  and  Hayes,  and  of  San  Francisco  by  John 
S.  Hittell.  This  latter  work  was  made  also  'inci- 
dentally a  history  of  California,'  and,  like  the  earlier 
Annals  of  San  Francisco  by  Sould  and  others,  it  is  a 
work  of  much  merit.  The  authors  were  able  men, 
though  they  had  neither  time,  space,  nor  material  to 
make  anything  like  a  complete  record  of  local  events 
in  the  earlier  times.  Hall's  History  of  San  JosS 
should  also  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  An- 
ncds  as  a  work  of  merit.  And  finally  there  are  many 
county  histories,  often  in  atlas  form  and  copiously  il- 
lustrated with  portraits,  maps,  and  views.  Each  con- 
tains a  preliminary  sketch  of  California  history,  with 

*^  The  History  of  CcUifomia,  by  Fnmilin  Tathill,  San  Francisco,  1866, 
8vo,  xyi.  657  pages.  About  one  third  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  the 
period  preceding  the  discovery  of  gold.  Dr  Tnthill  was  connected  with  the 
San  Francisco  press,  and  died  soon  after  the  appearance  of  his  work. 

History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  CcUifomiat  by  W.  Gleeson,  M.  A.,  Pro- 
fessor, St  Mary's  College,  San  Francisco,  Gal.,  in  two  volumes,  illustrated. 
San  Franciseo.    Printed  for  the  author.    1872.  8vo,  2  vols,  xv.  446, 351  pages. 
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more  detailed  reference  to  the  county  which  gives 
title  to  the  work.     Three  or  four  firms  have  in  late 

} rears  been  engaged  in  producing  these  peculiar  pub- 
icationSy  with  a  dozen  or  more  different  editors.  The 
books  were  made  of  course  mainly  to  sell;  yet  not- 
withstanding this  and  other  unfavorable  conditions, 
some  of  the  editors  have  done  valuable  work.  As 
might  be  expected  they  are  uneven  in  quality,  abound- 
ing in  blunders,  especially  in  those  parts  that  depend 
on  Spanish  records;  yet  in  the  matter  of  local  annals 
after  1840,  and  of  personal  details,  they  have  afforded 
me  in  the  aggregate  considerable  assistance.  Their 
chief  defect  is — ^I  speak  only  of  those  parts  relating 
to  early  times — that  in  their  pages  valuable  informa- 
tion and  glaring  inaccuracies  are  so  intermingled  that 
the  ordinary  reader  cannot  separate  them.  They  are 
not  history ;  but  they  supply  some  useful  materials 
for  history.  In  the  results  of  their  interviews  with 
old  residents  the  editors  have  furnished  some  matter 
similar  and  supplemental  to  the  pioneer  dictations 
which  I  shall  presently  mention. 

I  now  come  to  the  thousand  and  more  titles  of 
manuscript  authorities  in  my  list,  far  exceeding  those 
in  print  for  this  early  period,  not  only  numerically,  but 
in  historical  value;  since  the  country's  annals  down 
to  1846,  at  least,  could  be  much  more  completely 
written  from  the  manuscripts  alone  than  from  the 
print  alone.  Naturally  these  authorities  lose  nothing 
of  their  value  in  my  estimation  from  the  facts  that  in 
most  instances  no  other  writer  has  consulted  them, 
and  that  essentially  all  of  them  exist  only  in  my  col- 
lection. 

Of  the  public  archives  of  the  Spanish  and  Mexican 
government  in  California,  transferred  by  copyists  to 
my  library,  there  are  thirteen  collections  represented 
in  the  catalogue  by  as  many  titles,  the  originals  making 
about  350  bound  volumes  of  from  300  to  1,000  docu- 
ments each,  besides  an   immense  mass  of  unbound 
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papers.**  With  a  view  to  the  convenience  of  the  pub- 
lic, rather  than  my  own,  I  have  made  the  numbers  of 
my  volumes  of  copies  and  extracts  correspond  in  most 
cases  to  the  originals.  For  historical  purposes  these 
copies  are  better  than  the  originals  on  account  of  their 
legibility,  and  the  condensation  effected  by  the  omis- 
sion of  duplicates  and  suppression  of  verbiage  in  minor 
routine  papers.  The  originals  are  the  official  papers 
turned  over  by  the  Mexican  government  to  that  of  the 
United  States  in  1846-7,  now  preserved  chiefly  in  the 
United  States  surveyor-general's  office  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  there  are  nearly  three  hundred  bulky 
tomes  besides  loose  papers,  but  also  in  less  extensive 
collections  at  other  places,  notably  at  Los  Angeles, 
Salinas  City,  and  San  Jos^.  The  main  Archivo  is 
divided  into  twenty-four  sub-collections;**  but  beyond 
a  slight  attempt  at  chronology  and  the  segregation  of 
papers  on  a  few  topics  involving  land  titles,  the  classi- 
fication is  arbitrary  and  of  no  value;  nor  is  there  any 
real  distinction  between  the  papers  preserved  in  the 
different  archives.  Of  the  nature  of  these  documents  it 
must  suffice  to  say  that  they  are  the  originals,  blotters, 
or  certified  copies  of  the  orders,  instructions,  reports, 
correspondence,  and  act-records  of  the  authorities,  po- 
litical, military,  judicial,  and  ecclesiastical;  national^ 
provincial,  departmental,  territorial,  and  municipal, 
during  the  successive  rule,  monarchical,  imperial,  and 
republican,  of  Spain,  Mexico,  and  the  United  States, 
from  1768  to  1850.  The  value  of  archive  records  as  a 
foundation  for  history  is  universally  understood.  Span- 
ish archives  are  not  less  accurate  than  those  of  other 
nations;  and,  since  few  happenings  were  so  petty  as 
not  to  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  some  official,  they 
furnish  a  much  more  complete  record  of  provincial 

'*  Archivo  de  Galifonua,  Los  Angeles,  Monterey,  Sacramento,  San  Biego, 
San  Joed,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Santa  B&bara,  and  Santa  Cmz. 

^  Actas,  Brands,  Dept.  Records,  BepL  State  Papers,  Legislative  Records, 
Provincial  Records,  Provincial  State  Papers,  State  Papers,  Superior  Govt 
St.  Papers,  and  Unbound  Docomentst  For  further  subdivisions  of  these  titles 
see  list 
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annals  than  would  be  afforded,  for  instance,  by  the 
public  archives  of  an  English  province.  Of  the 
quarter  of  a  million  documents  consulted  in  these  col- 
lections I  shall  mention  later  about  two  hundred 
under  distinct  titles.  The  early  archives  of  California, 
as  preserved  by  the  government,  are  not  entirely  com- 
plete, though  more  nearly  so  I  think  than  those  of 
any  other  state  of  our  union;  but  I  have  taken  some 
effective  steps  to  supply  the  defects,  as  will  presently 
appear.** 

Also  in  the  nature  of  public  archives  are  the  mis- 
sionary records.  As  the  missions  by  the  process  of 
secularization  passed  into  the  control  of  the  church, 
the  old  leather-bound  registers  of  baptisms,  mar- 
riages, burials,  and  confirmations  at  each  establish- 
ment remained,  and  for  the  most  part  still  remain,  in 
the  possession  of  the  curate  of  the  parish.  Other 
mission  papers  were  gradually  brought  together  by 
the  Franciscan  authorities  at  Santa  Barbara,  where 
they  now  constitute  the  largest  collection  extant. 
From  such  documents  as  were  not  thus  preserved, 
remaining  in  the  missions  or  scattered  in  private 
hands,  Taylor  subsequently  made  a  collection  of  five 
large  volumes,  now  in  the  archbishop's  library  in  San 
Francisco.  A  third  collection,  chiefly  of  libros  de 
patentes,  is  that  of  the  bishop  of  Monterey  and  Los 
Angeles.  These  have  furnished  me,  under  four  titles, 
eighteen  volumes  of  copies,  or  not  less  than  10,000 
documents,**  and  my  own  efforts  have  resulted  in  four 
volumes  of  very  valuable  original  documents,  about 
2,000  in  number,  under  three  titles.*^  Then  the 
twenty-two  collections  of  mission  registers  already 
mentioned  as  in  custody  of  the  curates,  the  libros  de 

**  There  are  at  least  seven  collections  in  my  list,  which  are  public  archives 
similar  to  those  before  named,  except  that  instead  of  being  copies  they  are 
the  originals  obtained  by  me  from  private  sources.  See  headmgs,  Larkin, 
Monterey,  San  Francisco,  Registro,  and  Sonoma. 

^  Archivo  del  Arzobispado,  Archivo  del  Obispado,  Arch,  de  Sta  Bdrbara, 
vid  Correspondencia  de  Misiones. 

'Archivo  de  Misiones,  Pico  (Andrea),  and  San  Antonio,  Documentos 
Sueltos. 
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inision  proper  with  such  scattering  papers  as  have 
remained  at  some  establishments,  have  been  searched 
for  my  purposes,  each  yielding  a  volume  of  extracts 
and  statistics;*'  while  from  private  sources  I  have 
obtained  fifteen  originals  of  similar  nature.*®  I  give 
separate  titles  to  about  120  documents  from  the  mis- 
sion archives;  and  it  should  be  noted  that  they  con- 
tain not  a  few  secular  records;  while  the  public,  or 
secular,  archives  contain  many  important  mission 
papers. 

As  I  have  said,  neither  the  public  nor  mission 
archives  are  complete.  Documents  were  not  all 
turned  over  as  they  should  have  been  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  church ;  nearly  every  Mexican  of- 
ficial retained  more  or  less  records  which  remained 
in  his  family  archives  together  with  his  correspond- 
ence and  that  of  his  ancestors  and  relations.  I  have 
made  an  earnest  efibrt  to  collect  these  scattered 
papers,  and  with  flattering  success,  as  is  shown  by 
about  fifty  collections  of  Documentos  para  la  Historia 
de  California,  in  110  volumes,  containing  not  less 
than  40,000  documents,  thousands  being  of  the  ut- 
most importance  as  containing  records  nowhere  else 
extant,  and  116  of  them  receiving  special  titles  in  my 
list.  About  half  of  all  these  documents  are  similar 
in  their  nature  and  historic  value — in  all  save  that 
they  are  originals  instead  of  copies  on  my  shelves — 
to  those  in  the  public  and  mission  archives ;  and  the 
rest  are  in  some  respects  even  more  valuable  for  my 
purpose,  being  largely  composed  of  the  private  corre- 
spondence of  prominent  citizens  and  officials  on  cur- 
rent public  affairs,  of  which  they  afford  almost  an 
unbroken  record.  Twenty-nine  of  these  collections 
of  private  or  family  archives  bear  the  names  of  the 

^Monterey  Parroquia  (S.  Cdrlos),  Purisiina,  S.  Antonio,  S.  Buenaven* 
tura,  S.  Biego,  S.  Fernando,  S.  FranciBCO,  8.  Gabriel,  S.  Job6,  S.  Juan  Ban- 
tista,  S.  Juan  Capistrano,  S.  Luis  Obispo,  S.  Miguel,  S.  Bafael,  Sta  Bdrbans 
Sta  Cruz,  Sta  Clara,  Sta  Into,  and  Soledad.  Only  the  miasian  books  of  8. 
Luis  Key  have  eluded  my  search. 

^AiToyo,  Loa,  Mission,  Mtbica,  Oro  Molido,  PriyilegioB,  ^vaebdmA,  S. 
Jo0d,  Sta  Inte,  8.  Francisco  Solano,  Sairia,  Sermones. 
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Califomian  families  by  the  representatives  of  which 
they  were  given  to  me.**  Of  these  by  far  the  largest 
and  most  valuable  collection  is  that  which  bears  the 
name  of  Mariano  Guadalupe  Vallejo,  in  thirty-seven 
immense  folio  volumes  of  not  less  than  20,000  original 
papers.  Greneral  Vallejo,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
and  enlightened  of  Californians,  was  always  a  col- 
lector of  such  documents  as  might  aid  in  recordmg 
the  history  of  his  country ;  and  when  he  became  in- 
terested in  my  work  he  not  only  most  generously  and 
patriotically  gave  up  all  his  accumulated  treasures  of 
the  past,  but  doubled  their  bulk  and  value  by  using 
his  influence  with  such  of  his  countrymen  as  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  my  persuasions.  As  a  contributor  to  the 
stock  of  original  information  respecting  his  country's 
annals,  Greneral  Vallejo  must  ever  stdnd  without  a 
rival.  The  second  collection  in  extent,  and  the  largest 
from  the  south,  is  that  of  the  Guerra  y  Noriega 
family  in  Santa  Barbara.  But  bulk  is  by  no  means 
the  only  test  of  value;  and  many  of  my  smaller  col- 
lections, from  men  who  gave  all  they  had,  contain 
records  quite  as  important  as  the  larger  ones  named. 
Twenty  other  collections  bear  foreign  names,  in 
some  cases  that  of  the  pioneer  family  whose  archives 
they  were,  and  in  others  that  of  the  collector  or  donor. '^ 
Except  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  documents  are 
in  English,  they  are  generally  of  the  same  class  as 
those  just  referred  to.  At  the  head  of  this  class  in 
merit  stand  Thomas  O.  Larkin's  nine  volumes  of 
Documents  far  the  Histcny  of  California^  presented  by 
Mr  Larkin's  family  through  his  son-in-law,  Sampson 
Tams.  This  collection  is  beyond  all  comparison  the 
best  source  of  information  on  the  history  of  1845-6, 
which  in  fiact  could  not  be  correctly  written  without 

'See  the  following  headings,  each  followed  by  'Docnmentoe'or  'Papelea;' 
Alyiflo,  Aroe,  Ayila,  &uidini,  Bonilla,  Carillo,  Caatro,  Ck>ronel,  Gota,  Estxi- 
diUo,  Fernandez,  Gomez,  Gkmzalez,  Gaerra  y  Noriega,  Marron,  Moreno,  01- 
▼era,  Pico,  Pinto,  Bequena,  Soberanes,  Valle,  and  Vallejo. 

""Aahley,  Documentos,  Fitch.  Griffin,  Grigsby,  Hayes,  Hittell,  Larkin, 
Jaoflens,  MeKinstry,  Monterey,  Murray,  Pinart,  Sava^,  Sawyer,  and  Spesr. 
Hmx.  Gal.,  Vol.  I.   4 
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these  papers.  Larkin  besides  being  United  States 
consul,  and  at  one  time  a  confidential  agent  of  the 
national  administration  in  California,  was  also  a  lead- 
ing merchant  who  had  an  extensive  commercial  corre- 
spondence with  prominent  residents  both  foreign  and 
native  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  also  with  traders 
and  other  visitors  at  the  provincial  capital.  Business 
letters  between  him  and  such  men  as  Stearns  at  Los 
Angeles,  Fitch  at  San  Diego,  and  Leidesdorff  at 
San  Francisco,  from  week  to  week  furnish  a  running 
record  of  political,  industrial,  social,  and  commercial 
annals.  The  most  influential  natives  in  different  sec- 
tions corresponded  frequently  with  the  merchant 
consul;  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  masters 
of  vessels,  and  with  leading  men  in  Mexico  and  at 
the  islands.  The  collection  contains  numerous  and 
important  letters  from  Fremont,  Sutter,  Sloat,  and 
Montgomery.  Autograph  communications  from  James 
Buchanan,  secretary  of  State  at  Washington,  exhibit 
the  national  policy  respecting  California  in  an  entirely 
new  light.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the 
historical  value  of  these  precious  papers,  or  the  service 
rendered  to  their  country  by  the  family  representa- 
tives who  have  made  this  material  available  to  the 
historian.    Besides  the  nine  bulky  volumes  mentiolied 

1  have  from  the  same  source  a  large  quantity  of  un- 
bound commercial  documents;  the  merchant's  account 
books  for  many  years,  of  great  value  in  supplying 
pioneer  names  and  dates;  and,  still  more  important, 
his  consulate  records,  containing  copies  of  all  his  com- 
munications to  the  United  States  government,  only  a 
few  of  which  have  ever  been  maxle  known  to  the 
public.  Larkin  and  Vallejo  must  ever  stand  unri- 
valled among  the  names  of  pioneer  and  native  contrib- 
utors to  the  store  of  original  material  for  California^ 
history. 

My  list  contains  about  550  titles  of  separate  man- 
uscript documents,  the  number  being  pretty  equally 
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divided  between  those  forming  each  a  volume  on  mv 
shelves  and  those  to  be  found  in  the  different  pri- 
vate, public,  and  mission  archives.  So  far  as  the 
archive  papers  are  concerned,  I  might  legitimately 
carry  the  multiplication  of  titles  much  further,  since 
there  are  thousands  of  documents,  which  to  a  writer 
with  a  less  abundant  store  of  such  material  than  mine 
would  seem  to  amply  merit  separate  titles;  but  here 
as  elsewhere  I  have  preferred  to  err,  if  at  all,  on  the 
side  of  excessive  condensation.  Of  the  whole  num- 
ber three  fifths  relate  to  the  period  preceding,  and  two 
fifths  to  that  following,  1824.  They  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  four  general  classes. 

First  there  are  eighty  diaries  or  journals  or  log- 
books, of  those  who  explored  the  coast  in  ships,  or 
traversed  the  interior  in  quest  of  mission  sites,  or 
marched  to  attack  hostile  gentiles,  or  sought  converts 
in  distant  rancherfas,  or  came  by  sea  to  trade  or 
smuggle,  or  made  official  tours  of  inspection.*^  The 
second  class  is  that  composed  of  what  may  be  called 
government  documents,  one  hundred  and  sixty-three 
m  number.  Twenty-seven  of  these  were  orders,  in- 
structions, reports,  and  other  papers  emanating  from 
the  viceroy,  or  other  Spanish  or  Mexican  officials.*" 
Seventy-five  are  like  official  papers  written  by  the 
governor,  oomandante  general,  prefect,  or  other  high 
officials  in  California.**  Thirty-four  are  similar  docu- 
ments from  military  commandants  and  other  subordi- 
nate California  officers;"  and  twenty-seven  are  Mex- 

^Abella,  Albairou,  AltiiDira»  Amador,  Anza,  Arab,  Arteaga,  Bodega, 
^een,  Cabot,  Oa&izares,  Caatillo,  Clyman,  Cooper,  Cota,  Coutts,  fimti,  Doug- 
IftB,  Edwardfly  Font,  Gonzalez,  Go^ooechea,  GrifSii,  Griialya,  UartneU,  Has- 
well,  Heceta,  libro  de  BiUcora,  Lualde,  Log-books,  Maiaspina,  Martin,  Mar- 
tines,  Manrelle,  Melius,  Mora^,  Mniloz,  Nuez,  Ordaz,  Ortega,  Payeras, 
Peirce,  Pena,  Pendta,  Perez,  Pifla,  Portilla,  Portoli,  Bobbins,  Sal,  Sanchez, 
Santa  Maria,  Sitjar,  Soto,  Tapis,  Vallejo,  Velazquez,  Viader,  Yates,  and  Zal- 
Tidea.     In  manv  cases  more  than  one  diary  is  found  under  a  single  name. 

**  Alaman,  Areche,  Azanza,  Borbon,  Brauciforte,  Bucareli,  Gdrcaba,  Cos- 
tansd,  Croix,  Flores,  Glaives,  Hfjar,  Montesdcoca,  Nava,  Bevilla  Gigedo,  and 
Sanchez. 

MAlvarado,  Argflello,  Arrillaga,  Borica,  Castro,  Chico,  Echeandia,  Pages, 
Flgueroa,  Flores,  Gutierrez,  Micheltorena,  Neve,  Pico,  Rivera  y  Moncada^ 
Bomeu,  Sola,  VaJlejo,  and  Victoria. 

^  Alberni,  Amador,  Argflello,  Bondini,  CarriUo,  Cordoba,  Estudillo,  Gra< 
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ican  and  Califomian  reglamentos  provincial  and  muni- 
cipal, emanating  from  diflferent  authorities,^  The 
third  class  consists  of  one  hundred  and  four  mission 
documents,  of  which  fifteen  are  orders,  regulations, 
and  reportsv^from  guardians  of  the  college  of  San  Fer- 
nando, and  other  high  missionary  and  ecclesiastic 
authorities  in  Mexico  or  Spain."  Fifty-two  are  in- 
structions or  reports  of  the  mission  presidents  and  pre- 
fects, or  from  the  bishop;*^  while  the  rest,  forty-seven 
in  number,  are  reports,  letters,  and  miscellaneous 
writings  of  the  missionary  padres.^  The  fifth  and 
last  class  is  that  to  which  may  be  applied  the  con- 
venient term  '  miscellaneous,'  consisting  of  nearly  two 
hundred  titles,  and  which  may  be  subdivid'ed  as  fol- 
lows: Twenty-six  items  of  political  correspondence, 
speeches,  and  narratives;®  a  dozen  or  more  docu- 
ments of  local  record  and  regulation;*  twenty-two 
collections  from  private  sources,  equivalent  to  public 
or  mission  archives;®^  twenty-two  other  collections 
of  material;**  thirty  expedienteSy  or  topic  collections  of 
documents,  including  many  legal  and  criminal  cases  ;^ 

jen,  Grijalva,  Goyooechea,  Chierra,  Moraga,  Ortega,  Padr^  PeMC  Fernaa- 
dez,  Bo<mgaez,  Sal,  Soler,  and  Vallejo. 

'BAlvamdo,  Arancel,  Califomiaa,  Oolonizacion,  Constitaoion,  Decrsto^ 
Echeandia,  Galvez,  Indios,  Instrucclones,  Mexico,  Micheltorena,  Oidenanzas, 
Pico,  Pitic,  Plan,  Reglamento,  and  Secularizacion. 

A^Bestard,  Brancilorte,  Calleja,  Gasol,  Garijo^  LopM,  LnB^  Pio  VL,  Phn- 
gua,  and  Sancho. 

B^Duran,  Garcia  Diego,  ludios,  Lasuen,  Misiones,  Pftyenw,  Sanchez, 
Sarrfa,  Sefian,  Serra,  and  Tapia. 

^Abella,  Autobiografia,  CataU,  Catecismo,  Colegio,  EBoandon^  Ezpe- 
diente,  Facultad,  Ferc&ndez,  Fondo  Piadoso,  Fuster,  Hayes,  Horra,  niforane, 
Lasuen,  Lopez,  Marquinez,  Mission,  Monterey,  Mugdrtegui,  Mungoia,  Olb^ 
Palou,  Patema,  Pefia,  Protesta,  Purisima,  Ripoll,  Samar,  San  Bnenaven- 
tnra,  San  Jos6,  Santa  Barbara,  Serra,  Tapis,  and  Zalvidea. 

^  Alvarado,  ArgUello,  Bandini,  Garriiio,  Castillo  Negrete,  Castro,  Gomez, 
Guerra,  Osio,  and  Vallejo. 

"'Estab.  Kusos,  Los  Angeles,  Monterey,  Boss,  Botschef,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

'^  See  notes  44  and  48  of  this  chapter. 

•'  Bear  Flag  Papers,  Boston,  Califomia  Pioneers,  Cermti,  Hayes,  Linares, 
Miscel.  Hist.  Papers,  Nueva  Espafia,  Pinart,  Pioneer  Sketches,  Douglas 
Papers,  Mayer  MSS.,  Russian  America,  Sutter-Suflol,  Taylor,  Viages  al  Norte. 

•■  Abrego,  Albatross,  ApaUtegui,  Asia  and  Constante,  Atanasio,  Berreyesa, 
Bouchard,  Carrillo,  Castaflares,  Duarte,  Elliot  de  Castro,  Expediente,  Bitch, 
Graham,  Guerra,  Herrera,  Mercado,  Mercury,  Pefla,  Eae,  Rodriguez,  Bometo, 
Bubio^  San  Jos6,  Santa  B&rbara,  Santa  Cruz,  Soils,  Sonoma,  and  Steanu. 
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half  a  dozen  old  sets  of  commercial  and  other  account 
books,  some  of  them  of  great  historical  value;**  fifteen 
lists  of  inhabitants,  vessels,  pioneers,  soldiers,  etc.;* 
and  a  like  number  of  old  narratives,  some  being  sim- 
ilar to  my  dictations  to  be  mentioned  presently,  except 
that  they  were  not  written  expressly  for  my  use,  and 
others  being  old  diaries  and  records;^  also  eight  per- 
sonal records,  hqjas  de  servicio,  and  wills  ;•'  fifteen 
battles,  treaties,  juntas,  or  plans;"  three  very  impor- 
tant documents  on  relations  with  the  United  States;* 
four  on  the  Ross  Colony  ;^°  five  items  of  correspond- 
ence of  visitors  or  Nootka  men;^^  and  a  dozen,  too 
hopelessly  miscellaneous  to  be  classified,  that  need  not 
be  named  here. 

Thousands  of  times  in  my  foot-notes  I  have  occa- 
sion to  accredit  certain  information  in  this  manner: 

'Padre  Lasuen's  letter  of ,  in  Arch.  Sta  Bdr., 

torn.  — ,  p.  — ^;  *  Bandini's  Speech,  in  CarrUlo,  Doc. 
Hist.  Cat.,  torn.  — ,  p.  — ';  'Gov.  Fages  to  P.  Serra 
(date),  in  Prov.  St.  Pap.^i  'Larkin  to  Leidesdorff, 
June  — ,  1826,  in  /d.  Doc.  Hist.  CaX.,  iv.,'  etc.,  etc. 
Now  one  of  these  communications  is  not  worth  a 
separate  place  in  my  list;  but  a  hundred  from  one 
man  form  a  collection  which  richly  merits  a  title. 
That  the  items  are  scattered  in  different  manuscript 
volumes  on  my  shelves,  when  they  might  by  a  mere 
mechanical  operation  have  been  bound  in  a  separate 
volume,  makes  no  difference  that  I  can  appreciate. 
Therefore  from  this  scattered  correspondence  of  some 
two  hundred  of  the  most  prominent  men  whose 
writings  as  used  by  me  are  most  voluminous,  I  have 

**  Cooper,  Larkin,  Ruasian  American  Company,  and  Vallejo. 

^Bana,  Eapafioles,  Estrada,  Hayes,  Los  Anffeles,  Monterey,  Padron,  Mor- 
mon Battalion,  Belacion,  Richardson,  Rowland,  Salidas,  Spence,  Stnart^  and 
Tiylor. 

^Compafiia  Extrangera,  Ford,  Hartnell,  Ide,  Leese,  Marsh,  Morris,  Mnr« 
ny,  Kew  Helvetia,  Ortega,  Prudon,  and  Vigilantes. 

^  Amador,  ArQ;uello,  Arrillaga,  Carrillo,  Castro,  and  Ortega. 

''Cahnenga,  Carrillo.  Conferenda,  Consejo,  Instmccionea,  Jtint%  Plan^ 
Phmmdamieato,  Solis,  Tratado,  and  Zamorano. 

^Buchanan  and  Larkin. 

^Bartoof,  Etholin,  Potechin,  and  Zavalischin. 

"  Douglas,  Keadrick,  Malaspina,  Saavedra,  Wiloox. 
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made  a  like  number  of  titles.  The  author's  name  is 
followed  iti  each  title  by  cartas^  coiTespondencia,  escri- 
toSy  or  some  similar  general  term.  Seventy  belong 
to  men  who  wrote  chiefly  before  1824;  one  hundred 
and  thirty  to  those  who  flourished  later.  Of  the 
whole  number,  twenty  were  Spanish  or  Mexican  offi- 
cials who  wrote  beyond  the  limits  of  California; 
twenty  were  Franciscan  friars  of  the  California  mis- 
sions; forty-eight  were  foreign  pioneer  residents  in 
California;  and  one  hundred  and  eleven  were  native, 
Mexican,  or  Spanish  citizens  and  officials  of  Califor- 
nia. Several  of  these  collections  in  each  class  would 
form  singly  a  large  volume.^* 

One  more  class  of  manuscripts  remains  to  be  no- 
ticed. The  memory  of  men  as  a  source  of  historical 
information,  while  not  to  be  compared  with  original 
documentary  records,  is  yet  of  very  great  importance. 
The  memory  of  men  yet  living  when  I  began  my  re- 
searches, as  aided  by  that  of  their  fathers,  covers  in  a 
sense  the  whole  history  of  California  since  its  settle- 

^'Spaniah  and  Mexican  officiala,  all  before  1824:  Apodaca,  Azanza»  Bany, 
Branciforte,  Bucareli,  Galleja,  Circaba,  Croix,  Calves,  Garibay,  Haro  y 
Peralta,  Itarirauray,  Marquina,  Nava,  Bengel,  Bevilla  Gigedo,  Ugarte  y 
Loyola,  Venacuto,  and  Venegaa. 

Padrea  or  eocleaiaatica,  8  before  and  12  after  1824:  AbeUa,  Arroyo,  Boecana, 
Cabot,  CataU,  Dumetz,  Dnran,  Eattoega,  Garcia  Die^o,  Jimeno,  Lasuen, 
Martin,  Martinez,  Ordaz,  Palou,  Payeraa,  Peyri,  Quijaa,  Rouaet,  Sefian, 
Tapis,  and  Viader. 

Foreign  residenta  and  visitors:  Belden,  Bolcof,  Barton,  Colton,  Cooper, 
Dana,  Davia,  Den,  Douglaa,  Fitch,  Fliigge,  Forbes,  Foater,  Fremont,  Gamer, 
Gillespie,  Green,  Hartnell,  Haatinsrs,  Hinckley,  Howai^d,  Jones,  Larkin, 
Leeae,  Leideadorff,  livermore.  Marsh,  Mason,  Melius,  Mofraa,  Morenbant, 
Murphy,  Parrott,  Paty,  Pnidon,  Reid,  Richardaon,  Semple,  Spence,  Steama, 
Stevenaon,  Stockton,  Sloat,  Sutter,  Temple,  Thompson,  V ignea,  and  Vioget. 

Calif omian  officiala  and  citizens,  36  oefore  aiiLa  75  after  1824:  Abrego, 
Albemi,  Alvarado,  Amador,  Amesti,  Archuleta,  Argflello,  AiTiIlag%  Ban- 
<Uni,  Bomlla,  Borica,  Botello,  Buelna,  Carrillo,  Caatafiares,  Castillero,  Caa- 
tillo  Negrete,  Caatro,  Chico,  C<5rdoba,  Coronel,  Cota,  Covarrubiaa,  Echeandla, 
Eacobar,  Eatrada,  Eatudillo,  Fagea,  Fernandez,  Figueroa,  Florea,  Font, 
Gomez,  Gronzalez,  Groycoechea,  Grajera,  Grijalva,  Guerra,  Gutierrez,  Haro, 
Herrera,  Hljar,  Ibarra,  Lasao,  Lugo,  Machado,  Malarin,  Maitorena,  Marti- 
nez, Micheltorena,  Moraga,  Mufioz,  Neve,  Olvera,  Ortega,  Oaio,  Oanna, 
Pacheco,  Padr^,  Pefia,  Peralta,  Perez  Fernandez,  Pico,  Portilla,  Bamiiez, 
Bequena,  Rivera  y  Moncada,  Rodriguez,  Romeu,  Ruiz,  Sal,  Sanchez,  Ser- 
rano, Sola,  Soler,  Sufiol,  Tapia,  Torre,  Valle,  Vallejo,  Victoria,  Villavioenoio, 
Zamorano,  and  Ziifii^ 
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ment.  I  have  therefore  taken  dictations  of  personal 
reminiscences  from  160  old  residents.  Half  of  them 
were  natives,  or  of  Spanish  blood;  the  other  half 
foreign  pioneers  who  came  to  the  country  before  1848. 
Of  the  former  class  twenty-four  were  men  who  occu- 
pied prominent  public  positions,  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  north  and  the  south.'* 

The  time  spent  with  each  by  my  reporters  was 
from  a  few  days  to  twelve  months,  according  to  the 
prominence,  memory,  and  readiness  to  talk  of  the 
person  interviewed;  and  the  result  varied  in  bulk 
from  a  few  pages  to  five  volumes  of  manuscript.  A 
few  spoke  of  special  events;  most  gave  their  general 
recollections  of  the  past;  and  several  supplemented 
their  reminiscences  by  documentary  or  verbal  testi- 
mony obtained  from  others.  They  mclude  men  of  all 
classes  and  in  the  aggregate  fairly  represent  the  Cali- 
fomian  people.  Eleven  of  the  number  were  women, 
and  the  dictation  of  one  of  these,  Mrs  Ord — ^Dofia 
Angustias  de  la  Guerra — compares  favorably  in  accu- 
racy, interest,  and  completeness,  with  the  best  in  my 
collection.  General  Vailejo's  narrative,  expanded  into 
a  formal  Historia  de  Calvfomia^  is  the  most  extensive 
and  in  some  respects  the  most  valuable  of  all;  that  of 
Grovernor  Alvarado  is  second  in  size,  and  in  many 
parts  of  inferior  quality.  The  works  of  Bandini  and 
Osio  diflTer  from  the  others  in  not  having  been  written 
expressly  for  my  use.  The  authors  were  intelligent 
and  prominent  men,  and  though  their  narratives  are 
much  less  extensive  and  complete  than  those  of  Ya- 
Dejo  and  Alvarado,  they  are  of  great  importance. 
Those  of  such  men  as  Botello,  Corouel,  Pio  and  Jesus 
Pico,  Arce,  Amador,  and  Castro  merit  special  men- 

**  Abrago,  Alvarado,  Alviso,  A^nador,  Arce,  Amaz,  Avila,  Bandini,  Bemal, 
Berreyesa/Bojatges,  Boronda,  Botello,  Buelna,  Burton,  Garrillo,  Castro,  Coro- 
uel, fiKobar,  Eapinoaa,  Eatudillo,  Ezquer,  Fitch,  Fernandez,  Flores,  Galindo, 
Garda^  Qamica,  German,  €k)mez,  Gonzalez,  Hartnell,  Hijor,  Julio  C^sar, 
JnareK,  Larioa,  Leeee,  Lorenzana,  Lu^,  Machado,  Marron,  Moreno,  Ord, 
Orio,  Palomaxve,  Perez,  Pico,  Pinto,  Bico,  Bobles,  Bodriffuez,  Romero,  San- 
ohas,  Sep^veda>  Serrwo,  Torre,  Torres,  Valle,  Vald^,  Vallejo,  Vega,  and 
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tioD,  and  there  are  many  of  the  briefer  dictations 
which  in  comparison  with  the  longer  ones  cited  have 
a  value  far  beyond  their  bulk. 

Of  the  pioneers  whose  testimony  was  taken/*  twelve 
wrote  on  special  topics,  such  as  the  Bear  Flag,  Don- 
ner  Party,  or  Graham  Affair.  Twenty  of  them  came 
to  California  before  1840.  Thirty-five  came  over- 
land, twenty  in  immigrant  parties,  three  or  four  as 
huntOTs,  and  the  rest  as  soldiers  or  explorers  in 
1845-8;  while  twenty  came  by  sea,  chiefly  as  traders 
or  seamen  who  left  their  vessels  secretly.  William 
H.  Davis  has  furnished  one  of  the  most  detailed 
and  accurate  records  of  early  events  and  men ;  and 
others  meriting  particular  mention  are  Baldridge, 
Belden,  Bidwell,  Bigler,  Chiles,  Forster,  Murray, 
Nidever,  Sutter,  Warner,  and  Wilson.  As  a  whole 
the  testimony  of  the  pioneers  is  hardly  equal  in  value 
to  that  of  the  native  Californians,  partly  because  they 
have  in  many  cases  taken  less  interest  and  devoted 
less  time  to  the  matter;  also  because  the  testimony 
of  some  of  the  most  competent  has  been  given  more 
or  less  fully  in  print. 

While  pie  personal  reminiscences  of  both  natives 
and  pioneers,  as  used  in  connection  with  and  tested 
by  contemporaneous  documentary  evidence,  have  been 
in  the  aggregate  of  great  value  to  me  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  work,  yet  I  cannot  give  them  unlimited 
praise  as  authorities.  A  writer,  however  intelligent 
and  competent,  attempting  to  base  the  annals  of  Cali- 
fornia wholly  or  mainly  on  tiiis  kind  of  evidence, 
would  produce  a  very  peculiar  aad  inaccurate  work. 
Hardly  one  of  these  narratives  if  put  in  print  could 

^*  Anthony,  Baldridge,  Barton,  Bee,  Belden,  Bell,  Bidwell,  Bigler,  Bimie, 
Bfiggs,  Bowen,  Biackett,  Biv^,  Bieen,  Brown,  Burton,  Carnger,  Chamber- 
Iain,  Chiles,  Crosbv,  I>ally,  jJavis,  Dittman,  Donne,  Dye,  £^ton,  Findla, 
Forster,  Foster,  Fowler,  Gary,  Greyson,  Gillespie,  Grimshaw,  Hargrave, 
Honper,  Hyde,  Janssens,  Knight,  Marshall,  Martin,  Maxwell,  McChnstiaii, 
McUaniels,  McKay,  Meadows,  Mone,  Nidever,  Ord,  Osbom,  Parrish,  Peiroe, 
Rhodes,  Kichardflon,  Eoberts,  Robinson,  Boss,  Russ,  Smith,  Spence,  Streeter, 
Sutter,  Swan,  Swasey,  Taylor,  Temple,  Tustis,  Walker,  Wanier,  Weeka, 
Wheeler,  White,  Wiggins,  Wilson,  and  Wise. 
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escape  severe  and  merited  criticism.  It  is  no  part  of 
my  duty  to  point  out  defects  in  individual  narratives 
written  for  my  use,  but  rather  to  extract  from  each 
all  that  it  contains  of  value,  passing  the  rest  in  si- 
lence. And  in  criticising  this  material  in  bulk,  I  do 
not  allude  to  the  few  clumsy  attempts  in  certain 
dictations  and  parts  of  others  to  deceive  me,  or  to  the 
falsehoods  told  with  a  view  to  exaggerate  the  im- 
portance or  otherwise  promote  the  interests  of  the 
narrator,  but  to  the  general  mass  of  statements  from 
honest  and  intelligent  men.  In  the  statements  of 
past  events  made  by  tte  best  of  men  from  memorv — 
and  I  do  not  find  witnesses  of  Anglo-Saxon  bloo5  in 
any  degree  superior  in  this  respect  to  those  of  Span- 
ish race — ^will  be  found  a  strange  and  often  inexplicable 
mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood.  Side  by  side  in  the  best 
narratives  I  find  accounts  of  one  event  which  are  models 
of  faithful  accuracy  and  accounts  of  another  event 
not  even  remotely  founded  in  fact.  There  are  nota- 
ble instances  where  prominent  witnesses  have  in  their 
statements  done  gross  injustice  to  their  own  reputa- 
tion or  that  of  their  friends.  There  seems  to  exist  a 
general  inability  to  distinguish  between  the  memory 
of  real  occurrences  that  have  been  seen  and  known, 
and  that  of  idle  tales  that  have  been  heard  in  years 
long  past.  If  in  my  work  I  have  been  somewhat 
over  cautious  in  the  use  of  such  testimony,  it  is  a 
fault  on  which  the  reader  will,  I  hope,  look  leniently. 

The  history,  and  with  it  the  bibliography,  of  Califor- 
nia after  the  discovery  of  gold  may  be  conveniently 
divided  into  two  periods,  the  first  extending  from 
1848  to  1856  over  the  'flush  times,'  and  the  second 
fipom  1857  to  date.  For  the  first  period  a  larger  part 
of  the  authorities  are  in  manuscript  than  would  at  first 
glance  appear,  though  with  the  advent  of  newspapers 
and  printed  government  records  the  necessity  of 
searching  the  archives  for  the  most  part  disappears; 
for  it  is  to  be  noted  that  most  of  the  documentary 
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collections,  public  and  private,  already  noticed,  contain 
papers  of  value  of  later  date  than  1849;  and,  still 
more  important,  the  reminiscences  of  natives  and  the 
earliest  pioneers  cited  in  preceding  pages,  extend  in 
most  instances  past  the  gold  discovery.  For  this 
period  I  have  also  collected  in  manuscript  form  the 
testimony  of  about  one  hundred  pioneers  who  came 
after  1848,"  the  number  including  a  few  narratives 
relating  in  part  to  Oregon,  and  a  few  miscellaneous 
manuscripts  not  quite  properly  classified  with  pioneer 
recollections;  there  are  besides  some  twenty-five  men, 
'  forty-niners '  for  the  most  part,  who  have  devoted 
their  testimony  chiefly  to  the  vigilance  committees  of 
San  Francisco,  most  being  prominent  members  of 
those  organizations/*  What  has  been  said  of  similar 
narratives  on  earlier  events  as  authorities  for  history 
may  be  applied  to  these.  In  the  aggregate  they  are 
of  immense  value,  being  the  statements  of  men  who 
had  been  actors  in  the  scenes  described.  For  impor- 
tant additions  to  this  class  of  material,  received  too 
late  for  special  mention  here,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  supplementary  list  of  authorities. 

Material  printed  in  California  during  this  period, 
including  a  few  items  of  1848  and  of  1857-8,  is  repre- 
sented by  about  one  hundred  titles  in  my  list;  to 
which  should  be  added  the  legislative  journals  and  the 
numerous  state  documents  printed  from  year  to  year, 

^B  See  AUflop,  Anderson,  Armstronff,  Ashley,  Ayers,  Bacon,  Ball,  Balloii, 
Barnes,  Barstow,  Bartlett,  Bauer,  Bi^Ier,  Boynton.  Brackett»  Bristow,  Brock, 
Brodie,  Brown,  Burnett,  Burris,  Casein,  Cerruti,  Chamberlain,  Chapin,  Clark, 
Colvin,  Connor,  Conway,  Coon,  Crosby,  Davidson,  Dean,  DcwUttle,  Dowell, 
Duncan,  Earll,  Fairchud,  Fay,  Fitzgerald,  Gamiss,  Gwin,  Hancock,  Hart- 
nell,  Hawley,  Hayes,  Heam,  Henshaw,  Herrick,  Hinckley,  Hitchcock,  Hud- 
son, Keyser,  Kirkpatrick,  Kohler,  Ejaszewski,  Lamotte,  Lane,  Lawson, 
Idmantour,  Little,  Low,  Mans,  Massett,  Matthewson,  Merrill,  Montgomery, 
Moore,  Morris,  Palmer,  Patterson,  Peckham,  Powers,  Rabbison,  Buidolph, 
Richardson,  Boder,  Ross,  Rush,  Ryckman,  Safiford,  Sawtelle,  Saywaird, 
Schmieden,  Shaw,  Shearer,  Stuart,  Sutton,  Tarbell,  Taylor,  Thomes,  Van 
Dyke,  Vowell,  Watson,  Wheaton,  Widber,  Willey,  Williams,  and  Winans. 

^'Bluzome,  Bums,  Cole,  Coleman,  Comstock,  Crary,  D^pster,  Dows, 
Durkee,  Farwell,  Frink,  Gillespie,  McAllister,  Manrow,  Neall,  Omey,  Rogers, 
Schenck,  Smiley,  Staples,  Stillman,  Truett,  Wadsworth,  Watxins,  and 
Woodbndge. 
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and  preserved  as  appendices  to  those  journals,  as  also 
the  series  of  California  Reports  and  California  Statutes. 
There  are  twenty-one  books  and  pamphlets  descrip- 
tive of  the  country,  with  life  and  events  therein  during 
the  flush  times,  most  of  them  having  also  an  admix- 
ture of  past  annals  and  future  prospects."  Fifteen 
pamphlets  are  records  of  Californian  societies,  com- 
panies, or  associations,  the  annual  publication  extend- 
ing often  beyond  this  period.^'  A  like  number  are 
municipal  records  of  different  towns,  besides  a  dozen  di- 
rectories;^* and  as  many  more  legal,  judicial,  and  other 
official  publications,  not  including  a  very  large  number 
of  briefs  and  court  records  which  are  not  named  in 
the  list;^  besides  nine  speeches  delivered  in  Califor- 
nia and  published  in  pamphlet  form;"  and  as  many 
miscellaneous  publications,  including  one  periodical.®* 
Many  newspapers  might  be  enumerated  besides  the 
Altay  Herald,  Bulletin,  and  Evening  News  of  San 
Francisco,  the  Placer  Times  snd  Union  of  Sacramento, 
and  the  Gazette  of  Santa  Barbara;  there  are  some  fif- 
teen articles  on  early  Californian  subjects,-**  and  a  like 
number  of  scrap-books  in  my  collection,  notably  those 
made  by  Judge  Hayes,  contain  more  or  less  material 
on  the  times  under  consideration.^ 

"Benton,  California,  Carrol,  Carson^  Crane,  Delano,  King  of  Wm., 
McGowan,  Miners,  Morse,  San  Francisco,  Taylor,  Terry,  Wadsworth, 
Werth,  and  Wierzbicki. 

^''Cal.  Bible  Soc.,  Cal.  Dry  Dock  Co.,  First  CaL  Qnard,  Marysville  k 
Ben.  K.  R.,  Mechanics*  Inst,  Mercantile  Lib.,  Mez.  Ocean  Mail,  Overland 
Mail,  Sac.  Valley  R.  R.,  Sta  Clara  CoL,  Univ.  Cal.,  Univ.  PaciBc,  Young 
Men's  Christ.  Aas. 

^*Los  Angeles,  Parkitt,  San  Diego,  San  Francisco  Act,  S.  F.  Fire  Dept., 
a  F.  Memoml,  S.  F.  Minutes,  8.  F.  City  Charter,  8.  F.  Ordinances,  S.  F. 
Proceedings,  S.  F.  Pub.  Schools,  S.  F.  Remonstrance,  S.  F.  Rept.,  S.  F. 
Town  Council,  and  Wheeler.  Directories — Marysville,  Sacramento,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Stockton,  and  Tuolumne. 

"*  California  (Circuit  Court,  Comp.  Laws,  Constit.,  Dist.  Court,  Sup. 
Court),  Constit.  Convention,  Crocker,  JQartman,  Limantour,  Marvin,  Mason, 
Riley,  Thornton,  Turner. 

"Baker,  Bates,  Bigler,  Billings,  Biyan,  Freelon,  Lockwood,  Shaw,  Speer. 

"CaL  Text  Book,  Qougenheim,  Democratic,  Limantour,  Taylor  (song 
book),  Willey,  Pioneer,  and  Almanacs. 

*  Franklin,  Hittell,  McCloekey,  McDougal,  McGowan,  Nugent,  Peckham, 
Randolph,  Reid,  Ryan,  Victor,  Trask,  Weed,  Willev,  Vallejo. 

^Bucroft  library,  Barton,  Bigler,  Brooks,  Caliromia,  I^e,  Hall,  Hayes, 
Knight,  Laocey,  Levitt^  Pac.  Mail,  Sta  Cnu, 
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Works  about  California  printed  elsewhere  were 
three  times  as  numerous  as  those  of  home  manufacture, 
and  in  most  respects  much  more  important.  First 
there  were  over  eighty  books,  similar  except  in  place 
of  publication  to  those  of  a  class  already  mentioned, 
which  described  California,  its  mines  and  towns,  its 
people  and  their  customs,  the  journey  by  land  or  sea 
to  the  country  with  personal  adventures  of  the  writers 
or  others,  books  in  different  languages  owing  their 
existence  directly  to  the  discovery  of  gold.^  Many 
of  these  were  to  a  considerable  extent  fictitious,  but 
there  were  others  containing  little  or  nothing  but 
fiction.^  Next  among  works  of  real  value  should  be 
noticed  fifty  reports  on  Californian  topics,  published 
by  the  United  States  government;®^  and  in  this  con- 
nection may  receive  attention  the  regular  sets  of  U. 
S.  government  documents  recording  the  acts  of  con- 
gress from  session  to  session,  and  containing  hundreds  of 
valuable  papers,  bearing  on  affairs  in  the  far  west,  with 
several  other  collections  of  somewhat  similar  nature.®* 
There  were  a  dozen  or  more  pamphlets  on  various 
Californian  topics  not  directly  connected  with  the 
gold  discovery  and  its  attendant  phenomena. ^^     Then 

^  Abbey,  Adam,  AUsop,  Auger,  Beny,  Ballenstedt,  Borthwick,  Boncha* 
court,  Bound  Home,  Brooks,  Bryant,  Buffiim,  Cal.  (Emiff.  Guide,  Gold  Reg., 
Gida  Naar,  Its  Gold,  Its  Past,  Notes),  Calif omie,  Galiiomien  (Ant.  Nach., 
Rathfi;eber,  Und  sein  Golt,  sein  Min.),  Cassell,  Colton,  Diggers,  Edelman, 
Famnam,  Ferry,  Foster,  Gerstfickcr,  Gold -finders,  Gregory,  Hartmann, 
Helper,  Hollnski,  Hoppe,  Johnson,  Kelly,  King,  Kip,  Kunzel,  Lambertie, 
Letts,  McGollum,  Mclhaine,  Marryat,  Mason,  Meyer,  Oswald,  Palmer, 
Parkman,  Praslow,  Robinson,  Ryan,  Schwartz,  Sedgley,  Seyd,  Seymour, 
Shaw,  Sherwood,  Simpson,  Solienac,  St  Amant,  Stirling,  Taylor,  Thompeon, 
Tyson,  Walton,  Weil,  Weston,  Williamson.  Wilson,  and  Woods. 

"*  Such  as  Aimard,  Amelia,  Ballou,  Bigly,  Champagnac,  Gerstllcker,  Pay- 
son,  and  many  more. 

"  Abell,  Alexander,  Bartlett,  Beale,  Beckwith,  California  (Amount,  Com- 
mission, Copy,  Dent,  Establishment,  Indians,  Land  Com.,  Message,  Volun- 
teers), Cooke,  Cram,  Derby,  Fl^g,  Fort  Point,  Fr6mont,  Gibbons,  Graham, 
Gray,  Halleck,  Homer,  Jones,  hSng,  Mason,  Meredith,  Mex.  Boundary,  Paa 
Wagon  Roads,  Reynolds,  Riley,  San  Francisco,  Sherman,  Smith,  Sutter,  1^- 
son,  U.  S.  and  Mex.,  Warren,  Whipnle,  and  Wool. 

*U.  8.  Govt  Doc.  (two  series),  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  Reports,  Annals  ol 
Congress,  Congressional  Debates,  Cong.  Globe,  Benton's  Abridgment,  Smith- 
sonian Reports,  and  Pac.  R.  R.  Reports. 

**  Atlan.  &  Pbc.  R.  R.,  Browne,  Cal.  Appeal,  Galifomia,  Frtoiont,  Liman- 
tour,  Loean,  Ringgold,  Pac.  M.  S.  S.  Co.,  S.  F.  Custom  Houw,  S.  F.  Land 
Afl80c.»  StUlman,  and  Thompson. 
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we  have  more  than  fifty  speeches  chiefly  delivered 
in  Congress  and  circulated  in  pamphlet  form,  many 
of  them  pertaining  to  the  admission  of  California  as 
a  state.*^  Besides  the  books  relating  wholly  or  mainly 
to  California  there  were  some  thirty  others  on  west- 
em  regions  with  allusions  more  or  less  extended  to 
the  gold  regions  ;®^  and  half  as  many  general  works 
with  mention  of  California.**  Both  of  these  classes, 
and  especially  the  latter,  might  be  greatly  extended 
in  numoers;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  period- 
icals and  collections  that  contained  articles  on  our 
subject,  there  being  few  such  publications  in  the 
world  that  gave  no  attention  to  the  western  El  Do- 
rado.* 

Of  works  published  in  and  about  California  since 
1856,  I  attempt  no  classification.  Within  my  present 
limits  it  would  be  impossible  satisfactorily  to  classify 
so  bulky  and  diversified  a  mass  of  material,  of  which, 
indeed,  I  have  not  been  able  even  to  present  the  titles 
of  more  than  half  in  the  alphabetical  list  of  authori- 
ties. The  efforts  of  modern  writers  to  record  the  his- 
tory of  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  periods  have  already 
been  noticed  in  this  chapter;  but  I  may  add  that 
these  efforts  have  been  much  more  successful  in  their 
application  to  events  subsequent  to  the  discovery  of 

"^Averett,  Baldwin,  Bennett,  Benton,  Bowie^  Breck,  Brooks,  Caldwell, 
Gkt^,  Clftrk,  Cleveland,  Corwin,  Crowell,  Douglas,  Estell,  Foote,  Fowler, 
Gwin,  Hall,  Hebard,  Howard,  Howe,  Lander,  Latham,  McDougal,  McLean, 
McQneen,  McWiUie,  Marshall,  Mason,  Morehead,  Olds,  Parker,  Fearce,  Pres- 
ton, Pntnam,  Phelps,  Seddon,  Seward,  Smith,  Spaulding,  Stanley,  Thomp- 
■on,  Tharman,  Thurston,  Toombs,  Van  Voorhie,  Weller,  Wiley,  Winthrop, 
and  V^orcester. 

"^Ansted,  Briefe,  Coke,  Combier,  Findlay,  Gerstiicker,  Gold-fields,  Heap, 
Hines,  Horn,  Lants,  Perry,  Pfeifer,  Plumb,  Rednitz,  Kovings,  Schmidt, 
Schmdlder,  Smncker,  Stockton,  Thornton,  Upham,  Wells,  Western  Scenes, 
Whiting,  Wilkes,  Wise,  Wood. 

"Boiton,  Cevalloe,  Be  Bow,  Diccionario,  Dnnlop,  Garden,  March  y  La- 
bores,  Mayer,  Shea,  Weichardt,  Wilson,  Young,  Zamacois. 

"^Album  Mex.,  Amer.  and  For.  Christ.  Union,  Annual  of  Scientific  Dis- 
COY.,  Bankers* Mag.,  De  Bow's  Review,  Edinburgh  Review,  Hansard,  Harper, 
Home  Missionary,  HnnVs  Merch.  Mag.,  Uustracion  Mex.,  Mining  Mag., 
Millennial  Star,  Niles'  Register,  North  Amer.  Review,  Nouvelles  Annales, 
PanamA  Star,  Quarterly  Rev.,  Revue  Deux  Mondes,  Silliman's  Amer.  Jour., 
etc,  etc. 
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gold,  because  material  has  been  much  more  abundant 
and  accessible.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  many 
works  on  local  and  county  annals  printed  in  late 
years,  several  of  which  have  a  standard  value.** 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  pioneer  reminiscences  of 
my  collection  contain,  and  are  supplemented  by,  the 
statements  of  prominent  men  on  various  practical 
topics  connected  with  the  industrial  development  of 
California  in  recent  times;  that  several  classes  of 
printed  matter  already  mentioned,  such  as  municipal, 
state,  and  national  documents,  continue  to  throw  light 
on  events  of  the  last  thirty  years ;  that  travellers  have 
never  ceased  to  print  their  experiences  in,  and  their 
views  respecting,  this  western  land;  that  resident  and 
even  native  writers  have  contributed  largely  to  our 
store  of  books  on  industrial,  literary,  educational,  re- 
ligious, legal,  political,  and  historical  subjects;  that 
numerous  associations  and  institutions  have  helped  to 
swell  the  mass  of  current  pamphlets;  and  that  news- 
papers— an  invaluable  source  of  material  for  local  and 
personal  history — have  greatly  multiplied.  Indeed, 
California  has  not  only  by  reason  of  her  peculiar  past 
received  more  attention  at  the  hands  of  writers  from 
abroad  than  any  other  part  of  our  nation,  but  in  re- 
spect of  internal  Kterary  development  she  is  not 
behind  other  provinces  of  like  tender  years.  In  con- 
clusion, I  append  a  short  list  of  works  published  since 
1856,  which  have  somewhat  exceptional  historic  value 
in  comparison  with  others  of  the  mass.**'     Most  of 

**See  in  the  liat,  besides  the  names  of  counties  and  towns:  Banfield,  Bar- 
ton, Bledsoe,  Batler,  Cooner,  Cox,  Dwinelle,  Frazee,  Gift,  H^  Halley,  Hare, 
Hawley,  Hittell,  Huse,  tJoyd,  McPherson,  Menefee,  Meyrick,  Orr,  Owen, 
Pei^iDS,  Sargent,  Sould,  Thompson,  Tinkham,  Western  Shore,  and  Willey. 

*^See  Abnc,  Ames,  Bairy,  Bartlett,  Bates,  Beers,  Bell,  Blake,  Bonner, 
Brooks,  Browne,  Bryant,  Burnett,  Bnshnell,  California  (Arrival,  Biog., 
"Hardy,  Leyes,  Med.  Soc),  Carvalho,  Chandless,  Clark,  Contemp.  Bio^., 
Cooke,  Comwallis,  Cronise,  Coyner,  Dixon,  Gleeson,  Fields,  First  Steamship, 
Fidier,  King,  Gray,  Grev,  Hittell,  Hofiman,  Hughes,  Labatt,  McCue,  McGar- 
rahan,  McGlashan,  MbUhausen,  Morgan,  Moulder,  New  Ahnaden,  Norman, 
0*Meara,  Palmer,  Parsons,  Patterson,  Peahody,  Peirce,  Peters,  Phelps, 
Player-FVowd,  Randolph,  Raymond,  Redding,  Rossi,  Saxon,  Schlagintweity 
Sherman,  Shuck,  Simpson,  Stillman,  TuthilT,  Tyler,  Upham,  Vallejo,  Vis- 
cher,  Wetmore,  Willey,  and  Williams. 
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them  but  for  the  date  of  their  publication  might  be 
added  to  the  diflTerent  classes  before  named,  as  per- 
taining to  the  period  of  1848-56.  For  further  biblio- 
graphic information,  including  full  or  slightly  abridged 
title,  summary  of  contents,  circumstances  attending 
the  production,  criticism  of  historic  value,  and  bio- 
graphic notes  on  the  writer  of  each  work  mentioned 
m  the  different  classes  and  subdivisions  of  this  chapter, 
I  refer  the  reader  not  only  to  the  list  at  the  beginning 
of  this  volume  but  to  the  foot-notes  of  all  the  seven 
volumes,  which  may  be  traced  through  the  alpha* 
betical  index  at  the  end  of  the  work. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  maOOYERY  OF  GAUFOKNIA. 

15^-1768. 

Obioik  ov  tbe  Name — CoKJxcTi7BES--SxRaA8  ov  Esflakdiak— Mk  Halb's 
DiBCx>ysBT— Later  Variatioks  ov  the  Kaus— Who  First  Saw  Alta 
Galdorkia?— Ullqa,  Alarook»  Diaz— Fivx  Ezpxditions— Votaox  ov 

JUAK  BODRIOITEZ  GaBRILLO,  1542-3-— EXPLORATION  FROM  BaS  DiBGO  TO 

PoniT  GoNCEFoioN— Fxrrelo  is  thb  North— Votaox  ov  Sir  Frakges 
Drake,  1579— New  Albion— Drake  did  not  Disoover  San  Francisoo 
Bat— Maf&— The  Philifpinx  Shifs— Gali*s  Voyage,  1584— Gape  Men- 
docino—Voyage  OF  Sebastian  Bodrigttez  de  GermeITon,  1505— The 
Old  San  Francisgo— Explorations  of  Sebastian  Vizcaino,  1602-3— 
Map— Discovery  of  Monterey- Aguilar's  Northern  Limit— Ga- 

BRERA  BUENO'S  WORK,  1734— SPANISH  GhART,  1742— ThE  NORTHERN 

Mystery  and  Early  Maps. 

Though  the  Califomia  which  is  the  subject  of  this 
work  inherited  its  name  from  an  older  country  whose 
annals  have  been  already  recorded  by  me,  yet  a  state- 
ment respecting  the  origin  and  application  of  the  name 
seems  appropriate  here.  When  Jimenez  discovered 
the  peninsula,  supposed  to  be  an  island,  in  1533,  he 
apphed  no  name  so  far  as  can  be  known.  Cortes, 
landing  at  the  same  place  with  a  colony  on  the  3d  of 
May  1535,  named  the  port  and  the  country  adjoining 
Santa  Cruz,  from  the  day.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
he  ever  gave,  or  even  used,  any  other  name,  the  name 
Califomia  not  occurring  in  any  of  his  writings.^   Ulloa 

^Atleastl  have  not  foimd  it  The  'pnerto  y  bahiade  Santa  Graz'  is  named 
in  the  original  document  of  1535.  CorUs,  AtUo  de  Posesiorif  in  Col.  Doe.  Inid., 
iv.  192.  After  his  return  to  Spain  in  1540  in  a  memorial  to  the  king  he  testi- 
fied *I  arrived  at  the  land  of  Santa  Cruz  and  was  in  it . .  .and  being  in  the  said 
land  of  Santa  Cruz  I  had  complete  ^owledge  of  the  said  land. '  Cortia^  Memo- 
rial^ in  Col.  Doc.  InAi.,  iv.  211.  Other  witnesses  who  had  accompanied  Cort^ 
testified  in  Spain  about  the  same  time;  one,  tiiat  the  country  was  called  Tar- 
sia; another,  that  the  country  had  no  name,  but  that  the  bay  was  called  Santa 
Cruz;  several,  that  they  remembered  no  name.  Probanza,  in  PacAeeo  and  Cdr> 
denaSf  Col.  Doc,  zvL  12,  22,  27. 

(841 
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sailed  down  the  coast  in  1539^  and  the  name  Cali- 
fornia first  appears  in  Preciado's  diary  of  that  voyage. 
It  was  applied,  not  to  the  whole  country,  but  to  a 
locality — ^probably  but  not  certainly  identical  with 
Santa  Cruz,  or  La  Paz.* 

Bemal  Diaz,  writing  before  1568,  speaks  of  the 
island  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  says  that  Cortes  after  many 
troubles  there  "went  to  discover  other  lands,  and  came 
to  California,  which  is  a  bay."'  This  testimony  is  not 
of  great  weight,  but  it  increases  the  uncertainty.  The 
di^rence  is  not,  however,  essential.  The  name  was 
applied  between  1535  and  1539  to  a  locality.  It  was 
soon  extended  to  the  whole  adjoining  region;  and  as 
the  region  was  supposed  to  be  a  group  of  islands,  the 
name  was  often  given  a  plural  form,  Las  Californias. 

Whence  came  the  name  thus  applied,  or  applied  by 
Cortes  as  has  been  erroneously  believed,  was  a  ques- 
tion that  gave  rise  to  much  conjecture  before  the 
truth  was  known.  The  Jesuit  missionaries  as  repre- 
sented by  Venegas  and  Clavigero  suggested  that  it 
might  have  been  deliberately  made  up  from  Latin  or 
Greek  roots;  but  favored  the  much  more  reasonable 
theory  that  the  discoverers  had  founded  the  name  on 
some  misunderstood  words  of  the  natives.^     These 

*  Printed  in  1665,  in  Romurio,  Viagai,  iii  343.  Having  left  Santa  Cruz  Oct. 
29th,  on  10th  of  Nov.  '  we  found  oorselves  54  leases  distant  from  California, 
a  little  more  or  less,  always  in  the  south-west  seemg  in  the  night  three  or  four 
fires. '  (Sempre  daUa  parte  di  Garbino vedendo  la  notte,  etc. )  Uakluyt's  trans- 
lation of  1600,  Voyages,  iii.  406-7,  is  'always  toward  the  south-west,  seeing  in 
the  night,*  etc.  From  the  9th  to  the  15th  they  made  10  leagues;  from  the 
16Ui  to  the  24th,  12  or  15  leagues;  and  were  then,  having  sighted  the  Isle  of 
Pearls,  70  leagues  from  Santa  Cruz.  The  author  only  uses  the  name  California 
once;  Hakluyt's  'point  of  California'  is  an  int^:polation.  The  definite 
distance  of  54  leagues  indicates  that  California  was  a  place  thev  had  passed; 
it  coold  not  be  54  leagues  either  south-west  or  north-east  of  their  position, 
and  I  suppose  the  direction  refers  to  the  coast  generally  or  the  fires.  The  dis- 
tances are  not  out  of  the  way  if  we  allow  6  or  9  leagues  for  the  progress  made 
on  Not.  9th.  Thero  is  some  obscurity  of  meaning;  but  apparently  California 
was  at  or  near  Santa  Cruz.  Throughout  his  voyage  up  and  down  the  gulf 
Preciado  uses  the  name  Santa  Cruz  frequently  to  locate  the  lands  in  the  west. 

•Bemal  Diaz  del  Castillo,  Hist,  Verdadera,  233,  printed  in  1632.  This 
has  often  been  called  the  first  mention  of  the  name.  Some  have  blunderingly 
talked  of  Diaz  as  the  discoverer  and  namer  of  California. 

*  VemgaSy  NoL  Col.,  i.  2-5;  Clavigero,  St4ma  della  Col.,  29-30.  The  Latin 
caUda  Jbmax,  or  *hot  furnace,'  is  the  most  common  of  the  conjectural  deriva- 
tions, the  reference  being  supposably  either  to  the  hot  climate,  though  it  was 
Bmr.  Oal^  Vol.  I.   6 
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theories  have  been  often  repeated  by  later  writers, 
with  additions  rivalling  each  other  in  absurdity.  At 
last  in  1862  Edward  E.  Hale  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  discover  the  source  whence  the  discoverers 
obtained  the  name.  An  old  romance,  the  Sergas 
of  JEsplandian,  by  Ordofiez  de  Montalvo,  translator  of 
ATTumis  of  Gavl,  printed  perhaps  in  1510,  and  cer- 
tsAnlj  in  editions  of  1519,  1521,  1525,  and  1526  in 
Spanish,  mentioned  an  island  of  California  "on  the 
right  hand  of  the  Indies,  very  near  the  Terrestrial 
Paradise,"  peopled  with  black  women,  griflSns,  and 
other  creatures  of  the  author's  imagination.'*  There 
is  no  direct  historical  evidence  of  the  application  of 
this  name;  nor  is  any  needed.  No  intelligent  man 
will  ever  question  the  accuracy  of  Hale's  theory. 
The  number  of  Spanish  editions  would  indicate  that 
the  book  was  popular  at  the  time  of  the  discovery; 
indeed  Bernal  Diaz  often  mentions  the  Amadis  of 
Gaul,  to  which  the  Esplandian  was  attached. 

Cortes,  as  we  know,  was  bent  on  following  the 
coast  round  to  India,  and  confident  of  finding  rich  and 
wonderful  isles  on  the  way.  It  would  have  been  most 
natural  for  him  to  apply  the  old  fabulous  name,  if  it 
had  met  his  eye,  to  the  supposed  island  when  first 
discovered;  but  it  appears  he  did  not  do  it;  and  I 

not  hot  compared  with  others  to  which  the  diflcoverers  were  accustomed,  or 
to  the  hot  baths,  or  temescales,  of  the  natives.  Calidus  fomus,  Caliente  for- 
nallay  CalifoniOy  and  Caliente  horno  are  other  expressions  of  the  same  root, 
Archibald  noting  of  the  last  that  it  would  be  rather  ?iort.o  calieiiUy  making 
the  name  'Fornicalia'  instead  of  California.  Another  derivation  is  from  caia 
yfomiXf  Spanish  andLatinfor  'cove  and  vault'  or  'vaulted  cove,*  fromapeculiar 
natural  formation  near  Cape  San  Li^cas.  From  the  Greek  we  have  hala  pJtor 
nea,  hala  phora  nea,  hala  phor  neia,  hala  phomeia,  hala  chora  neat  or  hahs 
phomia — variously  rendered  'beautiful  woman,*  'moonshine,*  or 'adultery^;' 
*  fertile  land;'  or  'new  country.*  Colofon  or  colo/onia,  the  Spanish  for  resm, 
has  also  been  suggested.  In  Upper  California  the  idea  was  a  favorite  one 
that  the  name  was  of  Indian  origin;  but  there  was  little  agreement  respect- 
ing details.  According  to  the  Vallejos,  Alvarado,  and  others,  all  agreed  that 
it  came  from  hali/ornOf  the  information  coming  from  Baja  California  natives; 
but  there  were  two  factions,  one  interpreting  the  words  'high  hill*  or  'moun- 
tain* and  the  other  'native  land.*  £. D. Guiloert,  resident  of  Copala,  Sinaloa, 
told  me  in  1878  that  an  old  Indian  of  his  locality  called  the  peninsula  Tchali- 
falfii-al,  'the  sandy  land  beyond  the  water.* 

^Hale's  discovery  was  first  published  in  the  Amer,  Antiq.  Soc.,  Proceed., 
Apr.  30,  1862,  45-53;  also  in  Atlantic  Monthly,  xiii.  265;  Hale'B  Ilia  Level 
Best,  etc.,  234. 
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strongly  suspect  the  name  was  applied  in  derision  by 
his  disgusted  colonists  on  their  return  in  1536.  At 
any  rate  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  name  was  adopted 
from  the  novel  between  1535  and  1539.  The  etymol- 
ogy of  the  name  and  the  source  whence  Montalvo  ob- 
tained it  still  remain  a  field  for  ingenious  guesswork. 
Indeed  most  of  the  old  conjectures  may  still  be  applied 
to  the  subject  in  its  new  phase.  But  this  is  not  an 
historical  subject,  nor  one  of  the  slightest  importance. 
In  such  matters  the  probable  is  but  rarely  the  true. 
What  brilliant  etymological  theories  might  be  drawn 
out  by  the  name  Calistoga,  if  it  were  not  known  how 
Samuel  Brannan  built  the  word  from  California  and 
Saratoga.^ 

The  name  California,  once  applied  to  the  island  or 
peninsula,  was  also  naturally  used  to  designate  the 
country  extending  indefinitely  northward  to  the  strait 
of  Anian,  or  to  Asia,  except  as  interrupted  in  the 
view  of  some  foreign  geographers  by  Drake's  New 
Albion.  Kino  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  in  1700 
spoke  of  Alta  California;  but  he  meant  simply  the 
*  upper'  part  of  the  peninsula.  After  1769  the  north- 
em  country  was  for  a  time  known  as  the  New  Estab- 
lishments, or  Los  Establecimientos  de  San  Diego  y 
Monterey,   or  the  Northern    Missions.     In  a  few 

*In  Wdfster's  DkUonary,  the  SpaniBh  caMt,  Arabic  iCAoZf/o,  'Bacoeflsor/ 
'caliph/  is  adopted,  as  indeed  sngeested  by  Hale,  as  the  ixMsible  root  of  the 
name.  Archbald,  Overland  Mo^My,  ii.  440,  saggests  Galphnmia,  Cesar's 
wife.  Perhaps  the  coolest  exhibition  of  assurance  which  this  matter  has  drawn 
ont  in  modem  times  is  Prof.  Jnles  Maroon's  essay  on  the  'true  origin'  of  the 
name.  The  whole  pamphlet,  although  printed  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, with  the  degree  of  intelligence  too  often  employed  in  such  cases,  perhaps 
because  of  an  old  map  attached  to  it,  has  about  as  many  blunders  as  the  pages 
can  accommodate.  1  have  no  space  to  point  them  out;  but  this  is  what  lie 
says  of  the  name:  'Cortes  and  his  companions,  struck  with  the  di£ference  be- 
tween the  dry  and  burning  heat  they  experienced,  compared  with  the  moist 
and  much  less  oppressive  heat  of  the  Mexican  tierra  calienie,  first  gave  to  a  bay, 
and  afterwards  extended  to  the  entire  country  the  name  of  Uerra  California, 
derived  from  calida/omaxy  which  signifies  fiery  furnace,  or  hot  as  an  oven. 
Heman  Cort^,  who  was  moreover  a  man  of  learning,  was  at  once  strongly 
impressed  with  the  singular  and  striking  climatic  differences. .  .to  whom  is 
due  the  appropriate  clanification  of  the  Mexican  regions  into  tierra/ria,  tierra 
tempUuia,  tierra  ealiente,  and  tierra  California '!  Marcou^s  Notes  upon  the  first 
Dieeoveries  qf  Caiybmia  and  the  origin  of  its  name,  Washington,  1878.  See  also 
U.  8.  Oeog.  Survey,  Wheeler,  Sept.,  1878,  p.  228. 
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years,  however,  without  any  uniformity  of  usage  the 
upper  country  began  to  be  known  as  California  Sep- 
tentrional, California  del  Norte,  Nueva  California,  or 
California  Superior.  But  gradually  Alta  California 
became  more  common  than  the  others,  both  in  private 
and  official  communications,  though  from  the  date  of 
the  separation  of  the  provinces  in  1804  Nueva  Cali- 
fornia became  the  legal  name,  as  did  Alta  California 
after  1 824.  In  these  later  times  Las  Califomias  meant 
not  as  at  first  Las  Islas  Califomias,  but  the  two 
provinces,  old  and  new,  lower  and  upper.  Down  to 
1846,  however,  the  whole  country  was  often  called  by 
Mexicans  and  Californians  even  in  official  documents 
a  peninsula. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  Francisco  de  UUoa,  at  the 
head  of  the  gulf  in  1539,  had  a  distant  glimpse  of 
mountains  within  the  territory  now  called  California; 
it  is  very  probable  that  Hernando  de  Alarcon,  as- 
cending the  Colorado  in  boats  nearly  to  the  Gila 
and  possibly  beyond  it,  saw  Californian  soil  in  Sep- 
tember 1540;  and  perhaps  Melchor  Diaz,  who  crossed 
the  Colorado  later  in  the  same  year,  had  a  similar 
view. 

Thus  strictly  speaking  the  honor  of  the  first  dis- 
covery may  with  much  plausibility  be  attributed  to 
one  of  these  explorers,  though  none  of  them  mentioned 
the  discovery,  or  could  do  so,  boundary  lines  being 
as  yet  not  dreamed  of  Subsequently  Juan  de  Onate 
and  his  companions,  coming  down  the  Colorado  in 
1604,  certainly  gazed  across  the  river  on  California, 
and  even  learned  from  the  natives  that  the  sea  was  not 
far  distant.  After  1699  Kino  and  his  Jesuit  asso- 
ciates not  unfrequently  looked  upon  what  was  to  be 
California  from  the  Gila  junction.  No  European, 
however,  from  this  direction  is  known  to  have  trod 
the  soil  of  the  promised  land;  therefore  this  phase 
of  the  subject  may  be  dismissed  without  fiu^her 
remark. 
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All  that  was  known  of  California  before  1769  was 
founded  on  the  reports  of  six  expeditions;  that  of 
Juan  Rodriguez  Cabrillo  in  1542-3,  that  of  Francis 
Drake  in  1579,  that  of  Francisco  de  Gali  in  1584, 
that  of  Sebastian  Rodriguez  de  Cermeiiou  in  1595, 
that  of  Sebastian  Vizcaino  in  1602-3,  and  that  of 
Gcraelli  Carreri  in  1696.  To  describe  these  expedi- 
tions— so  far  only  as  they  relate  to  the  coast  of  Alta 
California,  for  in  a  general  way  each  has  been  pre- 
sented in  the  annals  of  regions  farther  south — with  a 
glance  also  at  a  few  other  voyages  bearing  indirectly 
upon  the  subject,  is  my  purpose  in  the  present  chapter. 

On  the  28th  of  September  1542,  Juan  Rodriguez 
Cabrillo,  coming  from  the  south  in  command  of  two 
Spanish  exploring  vessels,'  discovered  a  "  landlocked 
and  very  good  harbor,"  which  he  named  San  Miguel 
and  located  in  34''  20'.  The  next  day  he  sent  a  boat 
"farther  into  the  port  which  was  large;"  and  while 
anchored  here  "  a  very  great  gale  blew  from  the  west- 
south-west,  and  south-south-west;  but  the  port  being 
good  they  felt  nothing."® 

*  On  the  fitting-ont  of  the  expedition  and  its  achieTomenta  sonth  of  Gali- 
fomia,  see  Hist.  S^ofih  Mez.  States,  this  series. 

"  CtxbrUlo,  Meladon  6  diario,  de  la  navegacion  que  hho  Juan  Rodriguez  Co- 
hriUo  eon  doa  navios,  al  deseuhfirmerUo  del  paso  del  Mar  del  Sur  al  nortec  etc. 
Orijpnal  in  Spanish  archives  of  Seville  from  Simancas,  certified  by  Navarrete, 
copy  in  Muiioz  Collection,  printed  in  FhridOy  Col.  Doc.,  173-89.  'De  Juan 
Paez '  is  marked  on  the  Mufioz  copy.  Another  printed  original  from  '  Archivo 
delndias Patronato, est.  1, caj.  i.,  is  found  in Pacheco andCdrdeTiaa, Col. Doe., 
xiv.  165-91,  under  the  title  Helacion  del  deacvJbrimiento  que  hizo  Juan  Rodri- 
guOt  navegando  por  la  contra  costa  del  mar  del  Sur  al  norte  hecha  por  Juan 
Paez.  Thus  it  is  probable  that  Juan  Paez  was  the  author.  Herrera,  Hist. 
Oen,f  dec.  vii.  lib.  v.  cap.  iii~iv.,  gave  in  1600  a  condensed  account  probably 
from  the  above  original,  but  with  many  omissions,  and  a  few  additions,  which 
became  the  foundation  of  most  that  was  subsequently  written  on  the  subject, 
being  followed  by  Bumey  and  others.  In  1802  Navarrete  in  his  introduction 
to  tl^  SatU  y  Mexicana,  Viage,  xxix.-xxxvi.,  gave  a  narrative  from  the  orig- 
iniJ,  with  notes  in  which  he  located,  for  the  most  part  accurately,  the  points 
named  by  Cabrillo.  Taylor*»  First  Vovage  to  the  Coast  of  California. .  .by  Ca- 
hriUo,  San  Frandsco,  1853,  was  a  kind  of  translation  from  Navarrete,  whose 
notes  the  translator  attempted  to  correct  without  any  vei^  brilliant  success. 
Finally  in  1879  we  have  Evans  and  Henshaw's  IVanslation/rom  the  Spanish  of 
the  account  hy  the  pilot  Ferrel  of  the  Voyage  of  Cabrillo  along  the  west  coast 
qf  North  America  in  1642,  printed  in  U.  8.  Oeog.  Surv.,  Wheeler,  vii.  Archce- 
ology,  293-314.  Sichard  S.  Evans  was  the  translator;  H.  W.  Henshaw,  who 
maoe  antiquarian  researches  on  the  coast,  was  the  author  of  the  notes;  and  U. 
G.  Tkykr,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  Coast  Survey,  aided  the  gentlemen  named  with 
the.  revolts  of  his  aoqnaintanoe  with  the  coast. 
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There  is  no  further  description ;  the  latitude  is  wrong ; 
and  the  port  must  be  identified  if  at  all  by  its  relation 
to  other  points  visited  by  Cabrillo.  It  has  usually 
been  identified  by  those  who  have  followed  Navarrete, 
the  earliest  investigator,  with  San  Diego;  but  recently 
by  Henshaw  and  Taylor  with  San  Pedro  further  north, 
San  Diego  being  in  that  case  Cabrillo's  San  Mateo.* 
Here,  as  in  most  parts  of  this  narrative,  there  is  little 
room  for  positive  assertion;  but  I  prefer  to  regard 
San  Miguel  as  San  Diego.  Diflficulties  arise  at  every 
step  which  no  theory  can  remove.  It  is  the  fault  of 
the  narrative,  respecting  the  genuineness  of  which, 
however,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  get  over  obstacles  by  ignoring  them  I  shall 
treat  them  mainly  in  notes.^^ 

At  any  rate  Cabrillo  entered  Upper  Califomian 
waters,  never  before  disturbed  by  other  craft  than 
Indian  canoes,  and  anchored  in  San  Diego  Bay  in 
September  1542.  If  we  suppose  this  port  to  have  been 
his  San  Miguel,  he  remained  six  days.    The  natives 

'San  Mateo  was  also  described  as  a  ffood  and  landlocked  {cerrado)  port, 
with  a  little  lake  of  fresh  water,  and  with  groves  of  trees  like  ceUtas,  except 
that  the  wood  was  hard.  There  were  also  many  drift-logs  washed  here  bv  the 
sea,  broad  grassy  plains,  high  and  rollinff  land,  and  animals  in  droves  of  100 
or  more  resembling  Peruvian  sheep  with  long  wool,  small  horns,  and  broad 
round  tails.    Latitude  given  33^  2ff. 

'^  San  Augustin  Island,  the  last  point  on  which  Navarrete  and  Henshaw 
agree,  is  identified  with  San  Martin  in  about  90**  SO'  on  the  Baja  California 
coast.  Three  days  with  little  wind  brought  the  ships,  no  distance  given,  to 
Cape  San  Martin,  north  of  San  Augustin,  where  the  coast  turns  from  north  to 
north-west.  This  trend,  and  also  the  time,  if  we  disregard  the  calm,  favors 
Hensbaw's  location  of  Todos  Santos  rather  than  Navanete's  of  San  Quintin. 
Next  they  sailed  four  leagues  n.  s.,  or  n.  k.  e.  ;  but  this  is  not  possible  from 
Todos  Santos  either  by  the  best  maps  or  the  trend  just  noted.  Next  21  leagues 
K.  w.,  and  N.  K.  w.  to  San  Mateo;  the  distance  25  leagues  corresponding 
better  with  that  from  San  Quintia  to  Todos  Santos,  than  with  that  nom  the 
latter  to  San  Diego.  On  the  other  hand,  the  next  stage,  32  leagues  to  San 
Miguel,  better  fits  that  from  San  Diego  to  San  Pedro  than  from  Todos  Santos 
to  the  former.  But  they  passed  a  little  island  close  to  the  shore  on  arriving 
at  San  Mateo,  there  beins  none  at  Todos  Santos  so  far  as  the  maps  show ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  on  sauing  to  San  Miguel,  they  passed  three  talcLS  desierta$ 
three  leagues  from  the  main,  the  largest  beins  two  leagues  long,  or  possibly 
in  circumference,  which  agrees  better  with  tne  Coronados  just  below  San 
Diego  than  with  San  demente  and  Santa  Catalina.  Moreover  the  description 
of  &n  Mateo  with  its  lake,  and  especially  its  groves  of  trees,  does  not  corre- 

S>ond  at  all  to  San  Diego.  The  strongest  reason  why  San  Miguel  must  be  San 
iego  and  not  San  Pedro  will  be  noticed  presently.  The  investigator's  troubles 
are  not  lessened  by  the  non-existence  of  a  perfect  chart  of  the  ^ja  California 
coast 
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were  timid  in  their  intercourse  with  the  strangers, 
whom  they  called  Guacamal;  but  they  wounded  with 
their  arrows  three  of  a  party  that  landed  at  night  to 
fish.  Interviews,  voluntary  and  enforced,  were  held 
with  a  few  individuals  both  on  shore  and  on  the  ships; 
and  the  Spaniards  understood  by  their  signs  that  the 
natives  had  seen  or  heard  of  men  like  themselves, 
bearded,  mounted,  and  armed,  somewhere  in  the  in- 
terior." 

Leaving  San  Miguel  October  3d,  they  sail  three 
days  or  about  eigh'teen  leagues,  along  a  coast  of  val- 
leys and  plains  and  smokes,  with  high  mountains  in 
the  interior,  to  the  islands  some  seven  leagues  from 
the  main,  which  they  name  from  their  vessels  San  Sal- 
vador and  Vitoria.  They  land  on  one  of  the  islands, 
after  the  inhabitants,  timid  and  even  hostile  at  first, 
have  been  appeased  by  signs  and  have  come  off  in  a 
canoe  to  receive  gifts.  They  too  tell  of  white  men  on 
the  main.  On  Sunday  the  Spaniards  go  over  to  tierra 
Jirme  to  a  large  bay  which  they  call  Bahia  de  los 
Fumos,  or  Fuegos,  from  the  smoke  of  fires  seen  there. 
It  is  described  as  a  good  port  with  good  lands,  valleys, 
plains,  and  groves,  lying  m  35"*.  I  suppose  the  island 
visited  to  have  been  Santa  Catalina,  and  the  port  to 
have  been  San  Pedro." 

Sailing  six  leagues  farther  on  October  9th,  Cabrillo 
anchors  m  a  large  ensenada,  or  bight,  which  is  doubt- 
less Santa  M6nica.^    Thence  they  go  on  the  next  day 

^  It  is  not  impooBible,  though  not  ixrobable,  that  the  natives  had  heard  of 
Diaz,  Alarcon,  and  Ulloa,  at  the  head  of  the  golf.  The  Indians  of  San  Diego 
are  described  as  well  formed,  of  large  size,  clothed  in  skins. 

IS  Henshaw,  as  we  have  seen,  nuikes  this  Bahia  de  Fumos  Bahia  Ona  (or 
Santa  Mdnica),  identifying  San  Pedro  with  San  Miguel,  and  the  island  with 
Suita  Gmz.  The  name  Sai  Salvador  as  mentioned  later  seems  his  strongest 
reason,  though  he  does  not  say  so.  He  admits  the  difficulty  of  identifying 
Santa  Catalina  with  the  Islas  Desiertas,  hinting  that  other  smaller  islands 
may  have  disappeared;  but  a  more  serious  objection  still — conclusive  to  me — 
is  uie  fact  that  San  Pedro  would  never  have  been  called  a  ptterto  cerrcuio,  or 
landlocked  port;  nor  would  it  have  afforded  protection  from  a  south-west  gale. 

"  Certainly  not  the  lagtma  near  Pt  Mugu  as  Henshaw  says.  Santa  M6nica 
was  exactly  what  the  Spaniards  would  have  called  an  ensmada;  indeed,  tfiey 
did  often  so  call  it  in  later  years  as  they  did  also  Monterey  Bay,  and  San 
Ftancisoo  outside  the  heads  nx>m  Pt  Beyes  to  Pigeon  Point,  always  the  En- 
ienada  de  lo9  FhraUones.    like  the  navigators  of  other  nations,  they  wer^ 
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some  eight  leagues  to  an  Indian  town,  anchoring 
opposite  a  great  valley.  The  town,  called  Pueblo  de 
las  Canoas  and  located  in  35*"  20',  is  doubtless  in  the 
vicinity  of  San  Buenaventura,  the  valley  being  that 
of  the  Santa  Clara."  The  Spaniards  take  formal 
possession  and  remain  here  four  days.  The  natives 
come  to  the  ships  in  fine  canoes,  each  carrying  twelve 
or  thirteen  men,  and  they  report  other  Christians  seven 
days'  journey  distant,  for  whom  they  take  a  letter, 
also  indicating  the  existence  of  a  great  river.  They 
say  there  is  maize  in  the  valley,  which  assertion  is 
confirmed  later  by  natives  who  telk  also  of  cae  which 
the  voyagers  understand  to  be  cows,  calling  the 
maize  oep.  The  natives  are  fishermen ;  they  dress  in 
skins,  and  live  on  raw  fish  and  maguey.  Their  name 
for  the  town  is  Xucu,  and  they  call  the  Christians 
Taquimine. 

Six  or  seven  leagues  bring  them  on  the  13th  past 
two  islands  each  four  leagues  long  and  four  leagues 
from  the  coast,  uninhabited  for  lack  of  water,  but 
with  good  ports.^'  The  next  anchorage  is  two  leagues 
farther,  opposite  a  fine  valley,  perhaps  Santa  Bar- 
bara, where  the  natives  are  friendly  and  bring  fish  in 
canoes  for  barter.  The  ten  leagues  of  October  15th 
carry  them  past  an  island  fifteen  leagues  in  length, 
which  they  name  San  Liicas,  apparently  Santa  Rosa.^^ 

not  very  strict  in  their  rue  of  geographical  terms;  but  to  suppose  that  the 
little  laffuna  would  have  been  called  by  them  an  'ensenada  grande'  is  too 
absurd  for  even  refutation;  'inlet'  is  not  a  correct  rendering  of  ensetiada, 
Taylor  identifies  the  ensenada  with  the  cove  or  roadstead  of  Suita  Barbara. 
First  Voyaae  to  the  Coast  qf  California.  He  points  out  the  fi;lariQg  deficiencies 
in  all  that  had  been  written  on  the  subject,  and  flatters  hmiself  that  by  the 
aid  of  men  familiar  with  the  coast  he  has  followed  the  route  of  the  navieators 
very  closely;  and  so  he  has,  just  as  far  as  he  copies  Navarrete,  blundering 
fearfully  in  most  besides. 

^'Navarrete  says  in  tiie  ensenada  of  San  Juan  Capistrano,  which  is  unin- 
telligible. 

^^Anacapa  and  the  eastern  part  of  Santa  Cruz  as  seen  from  a  distance  and 
as  explainea  by  the  natives'  signs,  which  were  not  understood. 

^' Six  leagues  from  the  mam,  and  eighteen  leagues  from  Pueblo  de  Canoas. 
It  was  said  to  have  the  following  pueblos:  Niquipos,  Maxul,  Xugua,  Nitel, 
Macamo,  NimitopaL  Later  it  is  stated  that  San  Lucas  was  the  middle  island, 
having  tiiree  pueblos  whose  names  do  not  agree  with  those  here  given.  There 
is  a  hopeless  confusion  in  the  accounts  of  these  ialandi»  but  no  doubt  that  thif 
was  the  grd^p  visited. 
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Monday  the  16th  they  sail  four  leagues  to  two  towns, 
in  a  region  where  there  is  a  place  still  called  Dos 
Pueblos;  and  three  leagues  more  on  Tuesday.  The 
natives  wear  their  hair  long,  and  intertwined  with 
strings  of  flint,  bone,  and  wooden  daggers.  Next  day 
they  come  to  a  point  in  latitude  36*",  which  they  name 
Cape  Gralera,  now  Point  Concepcion  in  latitude  34° 
26'.  The  distance  from  Pueblo  de  Canoas  is  thirty 
leagues,  Xexu  being  the  general  name  of  the  province, 
which  has  more  than  forty  towns." 

The  narrative  of  what  Cabrillo  saw  on  the  shores 
and  islands  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel,  except  a 
uniform  exaggeration  in  the  size  of  the  islands,  confu- 
sion in  locating  them,  and  perhaps  the  casas  grandes 
of  Canoafl  town,  agrees  very  well  with  the  truth  as 
revealed  by  later  mission  annals  and  by  the  relics 
exhumed  in  late  years  by  antiquarians.  The  region 
was  certainly  inhabited  in  early  times  by  people  who 
used  canoes,  lived  mainly  by  fishing,  and  were  much 
superior  in  many  respects  to  most  other  natives  of 
California.  There  was  a  tendency  at  first,  as  is  usual 
in  such  cases,  to  ascribe  the  Channel  relics  to  a  pre- 
historic race;^®  but  nothing  indicating  such  an  origin 

"  The  pueblos,  begixming  with  Canoas,  were,  Xucu,  Bis,  Sopono,  Alloc, 
Xabaagoa,  Xocotoc,  Fotoltnc,  Nacbuc,  Qnelqueme,  Miainagua,  Misesopano, 
Elqnls,  Coloc,  Mugu,  Xagua,  Anacbue,  Partocac,  Susuquey,  Quanmu,  Gua 
(or  Qnanmiigua),  Asimn,  A^in,  Casalic,  Tncamn,  Incpupu,  Cicacut  (SarcU- 
nas),  Ciucat,  Anacot,  Maquumnoa,  Paltatre,  Anacoat  (or  Anacoac),  Olesino, 
Caacat  (or  Caacac),  Paltocac,  Tocane,  Opia,  Oipistopia,  Nocos,  Yutum,  Qui- 
roan,  Nicoma,  Garomisopona,  and  Xexo;  and  on  the  islands.  On  Ziqui- 
mnyinu,  or  Juan  Bodrignez,  or  Posesion  (San  Migpel),  Xaco  (or  Caco)  and 
KimolloUo.  On  Nicalqne,  or  San  Liicas  (Santa  Rosa),  Nichochi,  Ck)ycoy, 
and  Estocolooo  (or  Colooo).  On  the  other  San  Liicas.  See  note  16.  On  Limu 
(or  Umun)  or  San  Salvador  (Santa  Cmz),  Niquesesquelua,  Pocle,  Pisqueno, 
Pnalnacatnp,  Patiqnin,  Patiquilid,  Ninumo,  Muoc,  Pilidquay,  Lilebeque. 
These  names  were  those  which  the  Indian  natives  were  understood  to  apply 
to  towns  not  visited,  and  very  little  accuracy  is  to  be  expected.  Taylor,  dis- 
coverers cuid  Founders,  i.  No.  1,  claims  to  have  identifiea  dJabrillo's  names  in 
several  instances  with  those  found  in  the  mission  registers.  This  is  not  un- 
likely, though  the  authority  is  not  a  sale  one.  He  auo  says  that  the  Indians 
in  1863  recognized  the  native  names  of  San  Miguel  and  its  towns  as  given  bv 
Cabrillo.  None  of  the  many  rancheria  names  which  I  have  met  and  which 
will  be  given  in  later  mission  annals  show  any  marked  resemblance  to  the  old 
names. 

^*  On  the  Indians  of  this  region  see  yative  Races,  i.  402-22;  iv.  687-97.  See 
also  on  archsological  researches  (T.  8.  Oeog.  Survey,  Wheeler ,  vol.  vii.  Archer 
ologjf,  WaahingtOQ,  1879,  passim. 
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has  ever  been  found  there.  Rumors,  like  those  of  the 
cows  and  maize,  were  far  from  accurate. 

From  Cape  Galera  they  go  October  18th  to  dis- 
cover two  islands  ten  leagues  from  the  main,  and  they 
spend  a  week  of  stormy  weather  in  a  good  harbor  in 
the  smaller  one  which  they  name  La  ^osesion,  prob- 
ably Cuyler's  Harbor  in  San  Miguel.  The  two  are 
called  San  Liicas.^  Leaving  the  port  Wednesday 
the  25th  the  ships  are  beaten  about  by  adverse  win(k 
for  another  week,  making  little  progress,  barely  reach- 
ing a  point  ten  leagues  beyond  Cape  Galera  in  36**  30'. 
They  do  not  anchor,  nor  can  they  find  a  great  river 
said  to  be  there,  though  there  are  signs  of  rivers,  but 
on  the  1st  of  November  they  return  to  the  anchorage 
under  Cape  Galera,  by  them  named  Todos  Santos, 
now  Coxo,  where  is  the  town  of  Xexo.  They  have 
probably  gone  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Santa  Maria 
in  latitude  35°.^  Next  day  they  proceed  down  the 
coast  to  the  town  of  Cicacut,  or  Sardinas,  in  35"*  45', 
where  wood  and  water  are  more  accessible  than  at  the 
cape.  This  seems  a  head  town  of  the  province,  ruled 
by  an  old  woman  who  passes  two  nighte  on  one  of  the 
vessels.  ^^  Starting  the  6th,  it  takes  them  till  the  10th 
to  get  back  to  the  cape  anchorage  of  Todos  Santos. 

Perhaps  they  pass  the  cape  on  the  10th.  At  all 
events  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  they  are  near  the 
place  reached  before,  twelve  leagues  beyond  the  cape; 
and  that  day  with  a  fair  wind  they  sail  twenty  leagues 
north-west,  along  a  wild  coast  without  shelter,  and 
with  a  lofty  sierra  rising  abruptly  from  the  shore. 
The  mountains  in  ST**  30'  are  named  Sierra  de  San 
Martin,  forming  a  cape  at  their  end  in  38",  or  as  is 

''  The  islands  are  said  to  be  8  and  4  leagues  respectively  from  east  to  west, 
twice  their  real  size.  Navarrete  calls  the  island  San  Bernardo,  a  name  that 
seems  to  have  been  applied  to  San  Miguel  in  later  years. 

^  Perhaps  not  so  tar,  as  the  point  named  is  nearer  15  than  10  leagues 
from  Point  Gonoepcion.  I  find  no  good  reason  to  suppose  it  was  o£F  San  Luis 
Obispo,  as  Henshaw  thinks,  which  is  over  24  leagues. 

'*  Sardinas  is  identified  bv  Henshaw  with  the  present  Goleta,  which  is  not 
unlikely.  Taylor  loses  his  nead  completely,  making  Todos  Santos  the  mod- 
em San  Luis  Obispo,  and  identifying  Sardinas  with  San  Simeon. 
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stated  later  in  37**  30'.  The  sierra  is  that  now  called 
Santa  Lucia,  and  I  suppose  the  cape  to  have  been 
that  still  called  San  Maiiin,  or  Punta  Grorda  in  35** 
54',  though  this  is  not  quite  certain.**  In  the  night 
being  six  leagues  off  the  coast  they  are  struck  by  a 
storm  which  separates  the  ships  and  lasts  all  dav  Sun- 
day and  until  Monday  noon.  Under  a  small  fore- 
staysail  Cabrillo's  ships  drift  slowly  and  laboriously 
north-westward  with  the  wind.  Monday  evening,  the 
weather  clearing  somewhat  and  the  wind  shifting  to 
the  westward,  the  flag-ship  turns  toward  the  land,*^  in 
search  of  the  consort.  At  dawn  she  sights  land,  and 
all  day  in  a  high  sea  labors  slowly  to  the  north-west 
along  a  rough  coast  without  harbors,  where  are  many 
trees  and  lofty  mountains  covered  with  snow.  They 
sight  a  point  covered  with  trees  in  40*;  and  at  night 
heave  to. 

Of  their  course  and  progress  next  day,  the  15th, 
nothing  is  said,  but  probably  advancing  somewhat 
farther  north-westward  they  see  the  consort  and  join 
her  at  nightfall,  when  they  take  in  sail  and  heave  to. 
At  dawn  next  morning  they  have  drifted  back  to  a 
large  ensenada  in  SQ''  or  a  little  more,  the  shores  of 
which  are  covered  with  pines,  and  which  is  therefore 
named  Bahla  de  los  Pinos,  and  one  of  its  points  Cabo 
de  Pinos.  They  hope  to  find  a  port  and  river,  but 
after  working  against  the  wind  for  two  days  and 
a  night,  they  are  unable  to  discover  either.    They 

n  Henshaw  makes  it  Pt  Sor  in  36*  20^;  and  it  is  true  that  the  coast  of  the 
day's  sailing  corresponds  better  in  some  respects  with  that  np  to  Pt  Sur  than 
to  Pt  Gorda.  However,  the  latitude  37**  dff  with  allowance  for  Cabrillo's 
average  excess,  applies  better  to  Pt  Gorda;  that  point  also,  according  to  the 
U.  S.  Coast  Survey  charts,  corresponds  much  better,  fn>m  a  southern  stand- 
point, to  the  remale  of  the  sierra  as  described;  the  distance  from  Pt  Conoep- 
cioD,  32  leagues,  has  to  be  considerably  exaggerated  even  to  reach  Pt  Gorda; 
on  the  return  it  is  noted  that  about  15  leagues  south  of  the  cape  the  character 
of  the  coast  changed  and  settlements  began,  which  agrees  better  with  Gorda 
than  Sur,  and  does  not  agree  with  the  statement  that  all  of  the  voyage  of  the 
1 1th  was  along  a  coast  where  the  mountains  rise  abruptly  from  the  water.  I 
think  the  coast  from  San  Luis  to  Pt  Gorda  agrees  well  enough  with  the 
description;  and  this  supposition  throws  some  light  on  proceedings  farther 
north. 

'"A  1»  TO^ta  do  la  tierra.'  Not  'at  the  turn  of  the  land  as  Evans  trans- 
latesit. 
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anchor  in  forty-five  fathoms  to  take  possession,  but 
dare  not  land  on  account  of  the  high  sea.  Lying  to 
for  the  night,  on  the  18th  they  descend  the  coast, 
under  lofty  snow-capped  mountains  so  near  that  they 
seem  about  to  fall  on  them.  The  Sierras  Nevadas, 
they  are  called,  and  a  point  passed  in  38''  45'  Cabo  de 
Nieve.  Then  they  proceed  to  Cape  San  Martin,  and 
on  the  23d  arrive  at  the  old  harbor  on  Posesion,  or 
San  Miguel  Island. 

Cabrmo  had  run  along  the  coast,  point  by  point, 
from  Cape  Pinos  to  the  island;  from  Pinos  to  San 
Martin  the  coast  was  wild,  rough,  without  shelter, 
and  with  no  signs  of  inhabitants;  but  below  San  Mar- 
tin fifteen  leagues — ^possibly  for  a  distance  of  fifteen 
leagues — the  country  became  better  and  inhabited. 
Many  diflBculties  present  themselves  in  connection 
with  this  northern  navigation;  but  I  am  convinced 
that  the  Bahla  de  Pinos  was"  Monterey  Bay;  Cabo 
de  Pinos  the  cape  still  so  called  at  the  southern  end 
of  that  bay;  Cabo  de  Nieve,  or  Snowy  Cape,  the 
present  Point  Sur;  and  the  point  in  40'',  Point  Ano 
Nuevo,  Pigeon  Point,  Pillar  Point,  or  at  most  not 
above  Point  Reyes  in  38''." 

'^  NaTorrete  agrees  with  this  view,  except  that  he  does  not  identify  the 
cape  in  40**,  and  makes  Cape  Nieve  the  same  as  Alio  Nuevo,  which  last  of 
coarse  is  a  blunder.  Tavlor  also  identifies  Monterey  Bay,  makes  Point  Reyes 
the  capo  in  40",  but  falls  into  great  confusion,  es|»ecially  in  locating  Point 
Martin  above  Monterey.  Herrera  makes  Point  Pinos  the  cape  in  40"*.  Hum- 
boldt, Esaai  Pol.,  329,  thinks  the  cape  was  Afio  Nuevo.  Venegas,  Lorenzana, 
and  Cavo  imply  that  the  cape  was  Mendocino;  and  it  is  probtwle  indeed  that 
that  name  was  given  later  to  a  ca|)e  supposed  to  be  this  oue,  as  we  shall  see. 
Finally  Evans  and  Henshaw  identify  the  cape  in  40**  with  Point  Arenas  (3S** 
57')>  the  Bay  of  Pinos  with  Bodega  Bay,  Pomt  Pinos  presumably  the  south- 
em  point  of  that  bay,  and  Cape  Nieve  they  pronounce  unidentifiable.  I  find 
very  little,  except  the  latitudes  cited,  to  justify  the  conclusions  last  given,  and 
I  find  much  against  them.  Point  Arenas  is  not  a  wooded  point  in  any  sense 
not  quite  as  applicable  to  any  of  the  points  further  south.  Bodega  Bay  might 
possibly  be  called  an  enaeruula,  incorrectly  translated  inlet,  but  not  a  large 
one;  if  entered  its  peculiar  ramificationB  would  have  called  for  other  remark 
than  that  no  port  or  river  could  be  found ;  its  shores  were  never  covered  with 

Eines;  and  Point  Tomales  in  no  way  corresponds  to  Cabrillo's  Point  Pinos. 
Q  coasting  southward  from  Bodeca,  Point  Beyes  would  certainly  have  been 
noted ;  and  assuredly  that  coast  nas  no  mountains  overhanging  the  water. 
Evans  and  Henshaw  have  to  avoid  this  difiiculty  by  mistransukting  costadeste 
dia  the  'coast  they  passed  from  this  day;*  but  even  that  does  not  suffice,  for 
there  is  no  such  coast  for  a  loDf^  distance.  Again,  CabriUo  claims  to  have 
followed  the  coast  *  point  by  pomt,'  from  Pinos  to  the  islands,  finding  no 
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At  La  Posesion  the  voyagers  remained  for  nearly 
two  months,  and  they  renamed  the  island  Juan  Rodri- 
guez from  their  brave  commander  Cabrillo,  who  died 
there  January  3,  1543.  He  had  had  a  fall  on  the 
island  in  October,  had  made  the  northern  trip  suffer- 
ing from  a  broken  arm,  and  from  exposure  the  injury 
became  fatal.  His  dying  orders  were  to  push  the 
exploration  northward  at  every  hazard.  He  was  a 
Portuguese  navigator  in  the  Spanish  service,  of  whom 
nothing  is  known  beyond  the  skill  and  bravery  dis- 
played on  this  expedition,  and  the  fact  that  his  repu- 
tation was  believed  to  justify  his  appointment  as 
commander.  No  traces  of  his  last  resting-place,  almost 
certainly  on  San  Miguel  near  Cuyler's  harbor,  have 
been  found;  and  the  drifting  sands  have  perhaps  made 
such  a  discovery  doubtful.  To  this  bold  mariner,  the 
first  to  discover  her  coasts,  if  to  any  one,  California 
may  with  propriety  erect  a  monument.^ 

On  Cabrillo's  death  Bartolomd  Ferrelo,  the  Levan- 
tine piloto  mayor,  assumes  command;  but  the  weather 
does  not  permit  departure  till  the  19th.  Even  then 
when  they  start  for  the  main  they  are  driven  to  the 
island  of  San  Salvador,  or  Santa  Cruz,**  and  finding 
no  harbor  are  forced  to  beat  about  the  islands  in 
veering  winds  for  eight  days,  until  on  the  27th  they 

anchorage  and  no  ^;ood  inhabited  conntry  until  past  San  Martin.  This  is  very 
absurd  when  apphed  to  BodeK&y  but  true  enough  from  Monterey.  The  trans- 
lators are  indeed  struck  with  this  absurdity,  which  they  very  weakly  explain 
by  supposing  that  Cabrillo  trusted  to  his  observations  in  the  storm  and  fog  of 
the  tnp  northward.  There  seems  never  to  have  been  much  doubt  among  the 
Spaniards  about  the  identity  of  Cabrillo's  Pinos;  and  I  deem  it  very  unwise 
to  plunge  into  such  difficulties  as  those  just  mentioned  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
finning  Cabrillo's  observations  of  latitude,  which  are  known  to  nave  been  very 
&ulty  at  best. 

'^  Taylor,  Diseov.  and  FouTidera,  i.  No.  1,  mentions  unsuccessful  researches 
by  himself.  Admiral  Alden,  and  Kidever.  In  1875,  however,  he  found  two  pits 
on  a  level  near  Cuyler's  Harbor,  about  10  feet  in  diameter,  which  he  doubts 
not  will  prove  to  be  the  grave  of  Cabrillo  and  his  men.  At  any  rate  they  *  hacl 
a  venr  peculiar  look  1'  And  an  old  sailor  of  Santa  Bdrl)ara  told  this  author 
that  m  1872  he  opened  a  Spanish  grave  on  Santa  Cruz  Island,  which  had  a 
wooden  head-board  on  which  could  be  deciphered  the  date  of  about  1660! 

''I  suppose  this  was  not  the  San  Salvador  first  named,  which  was  probably 
San  Clemente.  That  there  was  confusion  in  the  statements  respectmg  these 
isb^ds  ia  certain;  but  in  my  opinion  it  is  not  lessened  by  Hensnaw's  theory 
that  San  Clemente  and  Santa  Catalina  were  the  islas  desiertas,  or  by  Navar- 
rete*8  that  Ferrelo  at  this  time  went  to  San  Clemente. 
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return  to  the  old  harbor.  Two  days  later  they  start 
again,  first  for  San  Lticas,  the  middle  isle,  to  recover 
anchors  left  there  and  obtain  water,  then  to  Port  Sar- 
dinas  for  other  supplies,  and  back  to  San  Salvador, 
whence  they  finally  sail  the  18th  of  February.  With 
a  north-east  wind  they  follow  a  south-west  course  in 
quest  of  certain  islands,  which  they  see  at  nightfall, 
six  in  number,^  having  sailed  about  twelve  leagues. 
At  dawn  they  are  ten  leagues  to  windward  of  these 
islands.  With  a  \yind  from  the  w.  n.  w.,  they  stand 
off  south-westward  for  five  days,^  making  a  distance  of 
about  one  hundred  leagues.  Then  they  turn  their 
course  landward  on  the  22d  with  a  south-west  wind 
which  blows  with  increasing  violence  for  three  days 
until  at  dawn  on  Sunday,  the  25th,  they  sight  Cape 
Pinos,  and  anchor  at  night  on  a  bleak  coast  twenty 
leagues  to  windward  near  a  point  where  the  coast 
turns  from  n.w.  to  n.  n.  w." — that  is  at  Pigeon  Point, 
or  thereabout  in  37*  12'.  Herrera  names  it  Cabo  de 
Fortunas,  or  Cape  Adventure.*^ 

From  this  point  the  narrative  furnishes  but  little 
ground  for  anything  but  conjecture.  There  are  no 
longer  recognizable  landmarks  but  only  courses  and 
winds  with  one  solar  observation.  The  latitude  on 
Wednesday  the  28th  is  43"*.  If  we  go  by  this  alone, 
deducting  the  two  degrees  of  excess  that  pertain  to 
all  of  this  navigator's  more  northern  latitudes,  we  have 
41°,  or  the  region  between  Humboldt  and  Trinidad 
bays,  as  Ferrelo's  position;  but  if  we  judge  by  his 
starting-point,  and  probable  progress  as  compared 
with  other  parts  of  the  voyage,  it  is  more  prooable 

^  Of  conrse  the  islands  could  have  been  no  others  than  San  Clemente, 
Santa  Catalina,  Santa  Barbara,  San  NicoUs,  and  Beggs  Bock,  with  Catalina 
appearing  as  two  to  make  six ;  though  these  are  not  south-west  of  the  northern 
group. 

*' By  the  dates  it  could  not  have  been  quite  4  days. 

''Evans  incorrectly  says  to  the  N.w.;  and  though  the  point  is  not  identi- 
fied, it  must  be  the  Pt  Gabrillo  of  modem  maps  just  above  Pt  Arenas  accord- 
ing to  Henshaw. 

*^  lierreroj  dec.  vii.  lib.  v.  cap.  iv.  He  puts  it  in  41',  that  is  V  beyond 
C.  Pinos,  which  he  identifies  with  the  cape  in  40**.  He  gives  the  date  as  Feb. 
26th.  In  other  respects  Herrera's  account  contains  nothing  that  might  not 
have  been  taken  from  the  original  narative. 
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that  he  is  still  far  below  Cape  Mendocino,  a  conclusion 
that  has  slight  confirmation  in  the  fact  that  the  nar- 
rative indicates  no  change  in  the  general  north-west 
trend  of  the  coast.  I  append  an  abridged  statement." 
During  the  night  of  February  28th,  and  most  of  the 
next  day,  they  are  driven  by  a  south-west  gale  towards 
the  land,  and  as  they  estimate  to  latitude  44^^  They 
recognize  their  imminent  peril,  and  appeal  to  our  Lady 
of  Guadalupe.  In  answer  to  their  cries,  a  norther 
comes  which  sends  them  far  southward  and  saves  their 
Uves.  They  imagine  they  see  signs  of  the  inevitable 
'great  river'  between  41**  and  43°;  they  see  Cape  Pinos 
March  3d;  and  on  the  5th  are  off  the  island  of  Juan 
Rodriguez,  their  northern  wanderings  being  at  an  end. 
Of  course  there  is  no  possibility  of  determining 
definitely  Ferrelo's  northern  limit.  He  thought  that 
he  reached  44**,  being  driven  by  the  gale  sixty  miles 
beyond  the  highest  observation  in  43'';  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suspect  any  intentional  misrepresentation  in 
the  narrative,  written  either  by  Ferrelo  or  by  one  of  his 
associates.^  But  in  southern  California  the  latitudes 
of  this  voyage  are  about  1**  30'  too  high,  increasing 
apparently  to  about  2°  farther  north;  thus  Ferrelo's 
northern  limit  was  at  most  42°  or  42°  30',  just  beyond 
the  present  boundary  of  California.  This  is  substan- 
tially the  conclusion  of  both  Navarrete  and  Henshaw.** 

'^  Feb.  25th,  midnight  to  davn,  coarse  w.  n.  w.,  wind  s.  s.  w;  Feb.  26th, 
course  N.  w.,  wind  w.  s.  w.  very  strong;  Feb.  27th,  course  w.  n.  w.,  with 
lowered  foresail,  wind  s.  s.  w.  All  night  ran  s.  with  w.  wind  and  rough  sea; 
Feb.  28th,  wind  s.  w.  and  moderate;  latitude  43%  In  the  right  course  n.  w. 
with  much  labor.  March  1,  a  furious  gale  from  the  s.  s.  w.,  with  a  hi^h  sea 
breaking  over  the  ship;  course  N.  E.  towards  the  land.  The  fog  thick,  but 
signs  of  land  m  the  sniupe  of  birds,  floating  wood,  etc.,  also  indication  of 
riyers.  At  3  P.  M.  a  N.  wind  came  to  save  them,  and  carried  them  s.  all 
night.  March  2d,  course  s.  with  rough  sea;  in  the  night  a  N.  w.  and  N.  N.  w. 
^ei  course  s.  x.  and  e.  8.  x.  Ma^h  3,  cleared  up  at  noon;  wind  n.  w.; 
sighted  C.  Finos. 

'^  Herrera  says  they  took  an  observation  in  44*  on  March  1st  Venegas 
follows  him,  but  makes  the  date  March  10th. 

"  Perhaps  Juan  Paez  as  already  explained.  Herrera  calls  Ferrelo  Ferrer. 
The  original  uses  both  the  forms  Ferrelo  and  Ferrer. 

•*  Navarrete  puts  it  '  43**  con  corta  diferencia  scgun  el  error  de  exceso  que 
generalmente  se  not<S  en  sus  latitudes;'  but  he  hunself  makes  the  average 
excess  1"  Sff,  so  that  the  limit  was  4r  dff.  Henshaw  was  not,  as  he  implies, 
the  first  to  note  the  uniform  excess.  He  thinks  the  southern  boundary  of 
Oregon  '  not  far  oat  of  the  way.' 
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But  if  we  disregard  Ferrelo's  solar  observations  all 
other  evidence  to  be  drawn  from  the  original  nar- 
rative points  to  a  latitude  much  lower  even  than 
42"*,  particularly  if,  as  I  think  I  have  shown  beyond 
much  doubt  in  the  preceding  pa^es,  the  bay  and  point 
of  Pinos  are  to  be  identifi^  with  Monterey.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  the  Spaniards  in  this  voyage  did  not 
pass  far,  if  at  all,  beyond  Cape  Mendocino  in  40°  26'; 
and  there  is  nothing  to  support  the  belief  of  later 
years  that  Ferrelo  discovered  that  cape.  It  may 
however  have  been  named  indirectly  from  Cabrillo's 
supposed  discovery;  that  is,  the  name  may  have  been 
given  after  the  return  to  the  cape  in  40*"  which  Ca- 
brillo  discovered  and  did  not  name,  though  Torque- 
mada  says  the  discovery  was  made  by  vessels  coming 
from  Manila.  Nor  is  it  unlikely  that  Manila  vessels 
noting  the  cape  in  later  years  may  have  identified  it 
with  Cabrillo's  cape  and  given  the  name  accordingly 
in  honor  of  the  viceroy  Mendoza.^ 

Unable  by  reason  of  rough  weather  to  enter  the 
old  port  in  the  island  of  Juan  Rodriguez,  on  March 
5th  Ferrelo  runs  over  to  San  Salvador  where  he  loses 
sight  of  the  consort.  On  the  8th  he  proceeds  to  the 
Pueblo  de  Canoas,  obtaining  four  natives  and  return- 
ing next  day.  Two  days  later  he  goes  down  to  San 
Miguel,  or  San  Diego,  where  he  waits  six  days  for  the 
missing  vessel,  taking  two  boys  to  be  carried  to  Mex- 
ico as  interpreters.  On  the  17th  they  are  at  San 
Mateo,  or  Todos  Santos;  and  on  the  26th  join  the 
Vitoria  at  Cedros  Island.  They  have  been  in  great 
peril   on   some  shoals   at   Cabrillo's  island;   but  by 

"^  Torguemada,  i.  693.  Venega«i  NoL  CcU.,  i.  181-3,  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  to  state  tiiat  Cabrillo  discovered  and  named  the  cape.  Lorenzana,  in 
Cori^s,  Hist.  N.  EgpaHa,  325-6,  and  Cavo,  Trt8  Siglos,  i.  135,  make  the  same 
statement;  and  it  is  followed  by  most  later  writers.  The  early  writers,  how- 
eyer,  all  imply  that  the  cape  was  discovered  before  Cabrillo's  death  and  not 
by  Ferrelo,  doubtless  identifying  it  with  the  nameless  cape  in  40**,  really  AfLo 
Nuevo  or  Pigeon  Point.  Laet,  Novus  Orbis,  306-7,  makes  0.  Fortunas  the 
northern  limit  of  the  voyage;  and  Bnmey,  Chron.  Hist.,  i.  220-5,  identifies 
Fortunas  with  Mendocino,  and  is  followed  by  Greenhow,  Or.  and  Cal.^  62-3. 
A  very  absurd  theory  has  been  more  or  less  current  that  Ferrelo  gave  his 
name  to  the  Faiallones  of  San  Francisco. 
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prayers  and  promises  they  are  saved.  They  arrive 
at  Navidad  April  14th,  and  the  first  voyage  to  Alta 
California  is  at  an  end.^ 

Francis  Drake,  made  Sir  Francis  later,  entered  the 
Pacific  by  way  of  Cape  Horn  in  1578,  having  in  view 
not  only  a  raid  on  Spanish  treasure,  but  a  return  by 
the  long-sought  strait  of  Anian,  or,  if  that  could  not 
be  found,  at  least  a  voyage  round  the  world.  His 
plundering  cruise  having  been  most  successful,  he 
sailed  in  April  1579  from  Guatulco  on  the  Oajaca 
coast  to  find  the  strait  that  was  to  afford  him  a  passage 
through  the  continent.  He  kept  well  out  to  sea;  but 
in  June  he  became  discouraged  on  account  of  the 
extreme  cold,  resolved  to  abandon  the  northern  enter- 
prise, and  having  anchored  in  a  bad  bay,  perhaps  in 
latitude  43*",  he  came  down  the  coast  in  the  Golden 
Hind  to  refit,  when  a  suitable  place  could  be  found, 
for  a  voyage  round  Cape  Good  Hope  and  home.  The 
particulars  of  his  operations  both  in  the  north  and 
south  are  fully  treated  elsewhere;  it  is  only  with  what 
he  did  and  saw  in  California  that  we  are  now  con- 
cerned.*' 

"  On  GbbriDo's  ^yage,  in  addition  to  the  works  to  which  I  haye  had  occa- 
lion  to  refer,  aee  the  following*  none  of  which,  however,  throws  any  addi- 
tional light  on  the  sabject^  many  beuur  bat  brief  allnaiona  to  the  Toyage: 
i'oneer'a^iit. Toy.,  448-9;  11dffiJeii,iaJrareAoml,roy.,LTiiL--ix.;  MomUuwM^ 
Niemot  WtmrM,  210-11,  101;  Id,,  Ntm  Welt,  237-8;  Clamgero,  Stor.  CaL, 
154^;  HisL  Magazine,  iz.  148;  HtOehmge  Mag.,  i.  Ill;  iii  146;  iv.  116, 647; 
▼.  265, 277;  CaL  JP^Mrmer,  May  4, 1860,  April  18, 1862,  Ang.  14, 21, 1863;  Over- 
Imid  Monthly,  April  1871,  207;  Forife/ Hiat.  Cal.,  9;  Findlay*»  Directory, 
I  314;  Browne's  L.  CaL,  18-19;  OaipronU  Hi$t.  Cal,,  121-2;  Domenech's 
DtmU,  i  226;  Frimet,  L,  Vol.,  9,  26;  Oleemm*s  Hist,  Cath.  CK,  i.  70-2; 
Hinuf  Voy.,  852;  Muhlen^j^ordt,  Venueh;  Murray'a  N.  Amer.,  iL  79-^; 
Mouhaud,  Beg.,  nouveUee,  26;  8t  Amant,  Voy.,  393;  Fidix,  VOregon,  55; 
Tytler*B  Hist.  View,  7^9;  Twiee'  Oregon  Queat.,  22;  Croniae'a  Nat.  Wealth,  5; 
Marina  EepaHola,  it  274-7;  Barber'e  HisL,  459;  Mqfrae,  Explor.,  i.  96-7, 
828;  Pavno,  in  8oe.  Mex.  Oeog.,  Boletin  2d  Sp.,  ii.  199;  Ken'e  Ool.  Voy.,  ii. 
112;  and  a  laige  number  of  modem  mentiona  in  books  and  newspapers. 

"  See  Hist.  North  Mex.  States,  and  Hiat.  Northwest  Coast,  i.,  this  series, 
not  only  for  details  of  Brake's  perfonnances,  bat  for  bibliographical  informa- 
tion toadung  the  original  aathoritles.  Of  the  latter  there  are  only  three  that 
nanate  the  aaines  in  CSalifornia;  Drake's  Famous  Voyage,  in  HaHuyVs  Voy., 
iii  440-2;  Drains  World  Encompassed,  London,  1628;  and  Discourse  of  <Vtr 
Fronds  Drake's  Jorney  and  Bkploytes,  MS.  These  are  all  repnblished  in  the 
Haklayt  Society  edition  of  the  World  Encompassed,  which  is  the  edition 
referred  to  in  my  notes.  Hardly  a  ooUection  ca  Toyages  or  any  kind  of  work 
T.  Cal.,  You  I.   6 
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On  the  I7th  of  June  Drake  found  a  "conuenient 
and  fit  harborough"  for  his  purpose  in  latitude  38*"  30'* 
where  he  cast  anchor  and  remained  over  a  month, 
until  July  23d.  Down  to  this  point  the  coast  was 
"but  low  and  reasonable  plaine/'  every  hill  being  cov- 
ered with  snow;  and  during  all  their  stay,  though  in 
the  height  of  summer,  the  cold  was  nipping  as  farther 
north,  the  air  for  fourteen  days  being  not  clear  enough 
by  reason  of  *  stinking  fogges'  for  an  observation  of 
the  sun  or  stars,  ana  the  fur-clad  natives  shivering 
under  a  lee  bank.^  After  a  few  days  the  ship  was 
brought  near  the  shore  and  lightened  of  her  cargo  for 
the  purpose  of  repairs,  tents  being  erected  on  shore 

relating  to  the  early  history  of  California  has  ever  been  published  that  has 
not  contained  a  narrative  or  a  mention  of  Drake's  voyage;  but,  particularly 
so  far  as  California  is  concerned,  they  have  contained  nothinff  not  drawn  from 
the  sources  named.  To  point  out  the  many  errors  resulting  nom  carelessness 
and  other  causes  would  require  much  space  and  serve  no  ^;ood  purpose.  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  name  a  few  works  in  later  notes  of  this  chapter;  I  refer 
the  reader  to  the  list  of  authorities  on  Cabrillo's  voyace  Riven  in  note  36,  which 
with  few  exceptions  also  describe  Drake's  visit;  and  1  uso  name  the  following 
in  addition:  Aa,  xviii  11;  Berenger^  Col,  Voy.^  i.  63,  117;  ffarna,  Nav.t  L 
19;  Circumnavigations  qfOlobCt  85;  Kerr^s  Col.  Voy.,  x.  27;  Laharve,  Ahrig^, 
XV.  15;  PinkerUm's  Voy.y  xii.  169;  Sammlung,  xii  6;  Voyages^  Col.  Voy.  akd 
Trav,;  Voyages,  Col  (ChurchiWs),  viii.  459;  Voyages,  Curious  Col,  v.  153; 
Voyages,  Harlan  Col,,  ii.  434;  Voyages,  New  Cm.,  ui.  15;  Voyages,  New 
Miscel  Col.,  i.  37;  Voyages,  New  Univ.  Col.,  L  28;  Voyages,  ffisL  Voy.  round 
World,  i.  1,  45;  Voyages,  World  Displayed,  v.  150;  Barrow's  Life  Drahe^ 
75;  Clarke's  Life  Drake,  30;  Purchas  his  Pilgrmes,  ii.  52;  Cfottfriedt,  News 
WeU,  345;  Boss,  Leben,  341;  Ehis,  West  and  Ost.Ind.  Lustgart,  113;  HumboUU, 
Essai  Pol,  317,  330;  Law,  Meer  oder  Seehanen  Buck,  44;  MorelU,  FasU  Nov. 
Orb.,  27;  Laet,  Nov.  Orhis,  307;  Navarrete,  Inirod.,  xcviii. ;  Jcf.,  ViagesApdc^ 
33;  Bumey's  Chron.  Mist.,  i.  350;  Le  Maire,  Spieghel,  77;  Pauw,  BeeKerches, 
L  172;  Edin.  Review,  No.  clxii.  1879;  NiUs'  Register,  Ixv.  174;  HufU's  Mereh. 
Mag.,  xii.  523;  Hayes'  Scraps,  Col.  Notes,  iii.  10;  QuigUy's  Irish  Rcuie, 
146;  N.  Amer.  Review,  June  1839,  132;  Oreenhow's  Or.  and  Col.,  70;  Id. 
Memoir,  36;  Nicolay's  Or.  Ter.,  24;  Cavo,  Tres  Sighs,  i.  214;  Oleeson's  Hist. 
Cath.  Ch.,  i.  73,  ii.  35;  Belcher's  Voy.,  i.  316;  HadiU's  Great  Gold  Fields,  4; 
Cal\fomia,  Past,  Present,  53;  Frost's  Ha^f  hours,  161;  McClellan's  Golden  State, 
43;  TuthUl's  Hist.  Cat.,  17;  Holmes'  An.  Amer.,  i  90;  Mayer's  Mex.  Aztee, 
168;  Meyer,  Naeh  dem  Sac.,  197;  Norman's  Youth's  Hist.,  29;  Page's  Nouv. 
Voy.,  ii.  410;  Poussin,  Quest,  de  V0r4g.,  23;  Id.  U.  S.,  237;  Taylor,  in  Col. 
Farmer,  March  29,  1861;  April  25,  Auff.  15,  22,  29,  1862;  WiUard^s  LaA 
Leaves^  113;  Douglastt  Summary,  i.  35;  Uring's  HisL,  376;  Farnham's  HisL 
Oregon,  11,  21;  Goodrich's  Man  upon  the  Sea,  241;  Delc^orte,  Reisen,  457; 
Evans'  Puget  Sd.,  3;  Falconer's  Oreg.  Quest.,  12,  39;  Forbes'  Hist.  Col.  10,  79; 
GaaUay's  Pac.  Monthly,  23^1;  SouU's  An.  S.  F.,  32;  also  most  of  the  recently 
published  county  histories  of  California. 

**  World  Encompassed,  115.  'A  faire  and  good  bay'  in  38*.  Famous  Voy. 
'A  harborow  for  his  ship'  in  44^  Discourse,  184. 

"The  excessive  cola  here  is  mentioned  only  in  the  World  Encompassed. 
The  author's  absurd  statements  and  explsnations  are  not  worth  reproduciDg 
indetaiL 
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for  the  men,  with  a  kind  of  fort  for  protection.  Of 
the  repairs  the  two  chief  authorities  say  nothing;  but 
the  third  tells  us  that  Drake's  men  '^grounded  his 
ship  to  trim  her,"  and  that  they  set  sail  after  having 
"graved  and  watred  theire  ship,"** 

When  the  ship  first  anchored  a  native  ambassador 
approached  in  a  canoe  to  make  a  long  speech,  bringing 
also  a  tuft  of  feathers  and  a  basket  of  the  herb  c^led 
tabdh.^  When  the  Englishmen  landed  the  Indians 
came  to  the  shore  in  great  numbers,  but  showed  no 
hostility,  freely  receivmg  and  giving  presents,  and 
soon  came  to  regard  the  strangers,  so  the  latter  be- 
lieved, as  gods.  The  narratives  are  chiefly  filled  with 
details  of  the  ceremonies  and  sacrifices  by  which  they 
signified  their  submission,  even  crowning  Drake  as 
their  hioh,  or  king.  The  men  went  for  the  most  part 
naked,  the  women  wearing  a  loose  garment  of  bul- 
rushes with  a  deerskin  over  the  shoulders.  Their 
houses,  some  of  them  close  to  the  water,  were  partly 
subterranean,  the  upper  parts  being  conical,  of  wood, 
and  covered  with  earth.  In  details  respecting  the 
people  and  their  habits  and  ceremonies  there  is  much 
exaggeration  and  inaccuracv;  but  the  descriptions  in 
a  general  way  are  applicable  enough  to  the  Central 
Cidifomians.^ 

Before  his  departure  Drake  made  a  journey  up  into 
the  land, "  to  be  the  better  acquainted  with  the  nature 
and  commodities  of  the  country,"  visiting  several  vil- 
lages. "  The  inland  we  found  to  be  farre  different 
from  the  shoare,  a  goodly  country,  and  fruitfuU  soyle, 
stx>red  with  many  blessings  fit  for  the  vse  of  man: 
infinite  was  the  company  of  very  large  and  Yat  Deere 
which  there  we  sawe  by  thousands,  as  we  supposed, 
in  a  heard;  besides  a  multitude  of  a  strange  kinde  of 
Conies,  by  farre  exceeding  them  in  number:  their 
heads  and  bodies,  in  which  they  resemble  other  Conies, 

^DUo(mr$ey  184. 

^Or  tolAh,  called  by  the  Famom  Voyage,  tabaeco.    They  had  also  a  root 
called  peftiA  of  which  they  made  meal  and  bread. 
^  See  Native  Bacee,  i.  361  et  aeq. 
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are  but  small;  his  tayle,  like  the  tayle  of  a  Hat,  ex- 
ceeding long;  and  his  feet  like  the  pawes  of  a  Want 
or  moale;  under  his  chinne^  on  either  side,  he  hath  a 
bagge,  into  which  he  gathereth  his  meatei  when  he 
hath  filled  his  belly  abroade. .  .the  people  eate  their 
bodies,  and  make  great  account  of  their  skinnes,  for 
their  kings  holidaies  coate  was  made  of  them."^ 

"  This  country  our  Grenerall  named  Albion*^  or  Nona 
Albion  according  to  the  Famous  Voyage,  "and  that  for 
two  causes;  the  one  in  respect  of  the  white  bancks  and 
cliffes,  which  lie  toward  the  sea;  the  other,  that  it 
might  haue  some  aflSnity,  euen  in^name  also,  with  our 
own  country,  which  was  sometime  so  called."  "There 
is  no  part  of  earth  here  to  bee  taken  up,  wherein  there 
is  not  some  speciall  likelihood  of  gold  or  silver."** 
"  Before  we  went  from  thence,  our  (^nerall  caused  to 
be  set  vp  a  monument  of  our  being  there,  as  also  of  her 
maiesties  and  successors  right  and  title  to  that  king- 
dome;  namely,  a  plate  of  brasse,  fast  nailed  to  a  great 
and  firmepost;  whereon  is  engrauen  her  graces  name, 
and  the  day  and  yeare  of  our  arriual  there,  and  of 
the  free  giumg  vp  of  the  prouinoe  and  kingdome,  both 
by  the  king  ana  people,  into  her  maiesties  hands: 
together  with  her  highnesse  picture  and  armes,  in  a 
piece  of  sixpence  currant  English  monie,  shewing 
itselfe  by  a  hole  made  of  purpose  through  the  plate; 
vndemeath  was  likewise  euOTauen  the  name  of  our 
Generall,  etc,**  The  Spaniard  neuer  had  any  dealing, 
or  so  much  as  set  a  foote  in  this  country,  the  utmost 
of  their  discoveries  reaching  onely  to  many  degrees 
Southward  of  this  place."  They  finally  sailed  on  the 
23d  of  July,**  on  a  south-south-west  course  accord- 

'  World  Encompassed,  131-2.  'We  found  the  whole  country  to  bee  a  war^ 
ren  of  a  strange  kinde  of  Conies,  their  bodyes  in  bifines  as  be  the  Barbary 
Conies,  their  heads  as  the  heads  of  oars,  the  feet  of  a  Want,  and  the  taile  of 
a  rat  beiiu^  of  great  length:  under  her  chinne  on  either  side  a  bagge/  etc 
Famous  Voyage. 

^Famous  Voyage,  the  rest  being  from  World  FIneompassed, 

^In  this  place  Drake  set  up  *  a  greate  post  and  nayled  thereon  a  vjA  ,woh 
the  countrey  people  woorshipped  as  if  it  had  bin  Qod;  also  hee  nayled  yppon 
this  poet  a  plate  of  lead,  and  scratched  therein  the  Qneeneename.'  Disoourse. 

w  ( In  the  latter  ende  of  Augost.*  Diaoourse,  184. 
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ing  to  the  Discourse^  and  ''not  farre  without  this  har- 
borough  did  Ije  certain  Hands  (we  called  them  the 
Hands  of  Saint  James)  hauing  on  them  plentiful!  and 
CTeat  store  of  Seales  and  birds,  with  one  of  which  we 
fell  July  2A,  whereon  we  found  such  prouision  as  might 
competently  seme  our  tume  for  a  while.  We  departed 
againe  the  day  next  following,  viz.,  July  25.  No 
more  land  was  seen  till  they  had  crossed  the  Pacific. 

It  should  be  noted  that  no  regular  diary  or  log  of 
this  voyage  is  extant  or  is  known  to  have  ever  been 
extant.  Of  the  three  narratives  which  I  have  cited 
one  was  perhaps  written  from  memory  by  a  companion 
of  Drake.  The  others  are  compilations  from  notes  of 
the  chaplain,  Fletcher,  written  under  circumstances 
of  which  we  know  but  little,  b^  a  man  not  noted  for 
his  veracity,  and  from  the  reminiscences  probably  of 
others.  Naturally  they  abound  in  discrepancies  and 
inaccuracies,  as  is  shown  still  more  clearly  in  parts  not 
relating  to  Califomia.  They  are  sufficiently  accurate 
to  leave  no  room  for  reasonable  doubt  that  Drake 
really  anchored  on  the  coast  in  the  region  indicated, 
touching  at  one  of  the  FaraJlones  on  his  departure; 
but  in  respect  of  further  details  they  inspire  no  confi- 
dence. 

Yet  the  identity  of  Drake's  anchorage  is  a  most 
interesting  point,  and  one  that  has  caused  much  dis- 
cussion. There  are  three  bays  not  far  apart  on  the 
coast,  those  of  Bodega,  Drake,  and  San  Francisco, 
any  one  of  which  to  a  certain  extent  majr  answer  the 
requirements,  and  each  of  which  has  had  its  advocates. 
Their  positions  are  shown  on  the  annexed  map.  The 
central  bay  under  Point  Reyes,  the  old  San  Francisco, 
is  almost  exactly  in  latitude  38*",  and  it  agrees  better 
than  the  others  with  the  south-south-west  course  to 
the  Farallones  as  given  by  one  of  the  narratives; 
Bodega  agrees  well  enough  with  the  38**  30'  of  the 
Famcms  Voyage^  and  more  properly  than  the  other 
may  be  termed  a  'faire  and  good  bay;'  while  San 
Francisco,  though  some  twenty  minutes  south  of  the 
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lowest  latitude  mentioned,  is  a  very  much  more  'con- 
uenient  harborough'  than  either  of  the  others. 

For  nearly  two  centuries  after  the  voyage  there 
was  but  slight  occasion  to  identify  Drake's  anchorage; 
yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  to  a  certain 
extent  confounded  with  the  old  San  Francisco  men- 


Whbbb-  did  Dbakb  LAin>f 

tioned  by  Torquemada,  and  that  the  confusion  was 
shown,  or  increased,  by  the  occasional  occurrence  of 
the  name  S.  Francisco  Drak  for  Sir  Francis  Drake 
on  old  maps.  And  later  when  the  new  San  Francisco 
was  found,  few  if  any  but  Spaniards  understood  the 
difference  between  the  two;*^  and  therefore,  as  well 

*'  Cabrera  Bueno,  Navegadon  EspeeulaUva^  Manila,  1734,  makes  the  dis- 
tinction perfectly  clear;  but  of  this  work  nothing  was  known  to  the  world 
beyond  its  mere  existence  till  1874,  when  one  of  my  assistants  in  the  Over- 
land MofU?Uy  gave  a  translation  of  its  contents  so  far  as  relating  to  this  sub- 
ject Doyle  in  his  reprint  of  Palou^  Nottdaa,  i.  iz.-z.,  gave  the  same  in 
pabBtanoe  later,  after  consulting  my  copy. 
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as  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  the  new  harbor, 
Drake's  anchorage  was  very  naturally  identified  by 
most  with  the  bay  of  San  Francisco.  The  Spaniards, 
however,  never  accepted  this  theory,  but  were  dis- 
posed from  the  first  to  claim  for  PortoU  s  expedi- 
tion the  honor  of  discovering  the  new  San  Francisco, 
and  to  restrict  Drake's  discoveries  to  Bodega.**  It 
cannot  be  claimed,  however,  that  the  Spaniards  had 
any  special  facilities  for  learning  the  truth  of  the 
matter;  and  indeed  some  of  them  seem  to  have  de- 
clared in  favor  of  the  bay  under  Point  Reyes,*^  which 
has  for  many  years  borne  Drake's  name  on  the  maps, 
though  advocates  of  both  the  other  bays  have  not 
been  wanting.     The  general  opinion  in  modem  times 


'    Map  iBOM  Abgano  dkl  Mars,  1647. 

'In  Bodega  y  Cuadra,  Viage  de  1776,  MS.,  it  is  clearly  stated  that  Bodega 
was  Drake's  bay  and  that  it  was  distinct  from  either  San  Francisco.  Fleurieu, 
Jntrod.  Marehand,  Voy,,  i.  Ixzvi.  et  seq.,  by  a  blundering  reference  to  Afcui- 
TtlW$  Journal,  45  et  seq.,  identified  Bodeffa  and  San  Francisco,  making  some 
absurd  charges  against  the  Spaniards  of  having  changed  the  name,  which 
charges  Kavarrete,  IiUrod,  SuiU  y  Mtx,  Viage,  zcviii.-ix.,  refutes,  at  the  same 
time  implying  his  j^pproTal  of  the  identity  of  Drake's  bay  and  Bodega.  Hum- 
boldt, EuiU  Pel,,  sit,  takes  the  same  view  of  the  subject. 

'  Vanooaver,  Voy<»ge»,  L  430,  in  1792  understood  the  Spaniards  to  be  of 
this  opinion.  Yet  I  find  no  eyidence  that  this  opinion  was  ever  the  preyaU- 
ing  one.  The  'Spanish  tradition'  in  California  was  very  strong  against  new 
8ui  Francisco;  but  wss  not  very  pronounced  as  between  old  San  Francisco 
ind  Bodega,  favoring,  however,  the  latter.  Padre  Niel,  ApurUaciones,  78, 
writing  in  about  1718  declared  his  opinion  that  Drake's  bay  was  at  the  mouth 
of  GMinelo  Biverl 
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has  been  that  the  great  freebooter  did  not  enter  San 
Francisco  Bay,  and  that  he  probably  did  anchor  at 
Drake  Bay. 

Early  maps,  it  would  seem,  should  throw  some  light 
on  this  question,  but  they  fail  to  do  so.  With  the 
exception  of  Vizcaino's  map,  to  be  reproduced  presently 
and  having  no  bearing  on  Drake's  voyage,  I  have  not 
found  a  single  map  of  the  California  coast  of  earlier 
date  than  1769  bearing  the  slightest  indication  of 
having  been  founded  on  anything  but  the  narratives 
still  extant  and  the  imagination  of  the  map-maker.  I 
reproduce  two  sections  of  maps  from  the  Arcano  del 
Mare  to  which  Hale  attaches  some  importance  in 
this  connection,  with  another  by  Hondius  and  sup- 
posed to  represent  Drake's  port  in  New  Albion.*^ 


Aboako  del  Makb. 


Hovinui*  Map. 


^  IJale'a  Early  Maps  of  America,  and  a  note  en  Robert  Dudley  and  the 
Arcano  del  Mare,  Worcester,  1874^  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Antiq. 
Soc.  in  1873.  The  author  ib  inclined  to  think  that  Dudley  had  some  8i)ecial 
authority  unknown  to  us  for  his  maps  of  this  coast.  'Our  Calif omia  friends 
must  pennit  me  to  say  that  Porto  banissimo  (an  inscription  for  Drake's  port) 
is  a  very  strons  phrase  for  the  open  road-stead  of  *'SirTrancis  Drake's  Bay  ** 
as  it  is  now  understood.'  Of  the  peculiar  '  bottle-shaped  loop '  of  the  bay,  it 
is  said,  '  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  after  numerous  r^uctions  and  copyings 
would  assume  much  this  shape.'  And  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  other 
bay  of  like  shape  just  abo^e  San  Francisco  on  both  maps  is  thus  ingeniously, 
if  not  very  satisfactorily,  explained  away.  '  I  confess  that  it  seems  to  me  that 
more  than  one  navigator  of  those  times  probably  entered  the  Golden  Gate  into 
the  bay  of  San  Francisco.  Each  one  recorded  his  own  latitude — and  these 
two  bays,  almost  identical  in  appearance,  are  due  to  an  effort  of  the  map- 
maker  to  include  two  incorrect  latitudes  in  one  map'!  Hale  reproduces  one 
of  the  Arca'M)  maps  and  adds  the  Hondius  map  in  Bryant* e  liUt.  U,  8.,  ii: 
570-7.  Here  he  is  non-committal  about  the  identity  of  the  bays,  admitting 
that  the  maker  of  the  Hondius  map  had  no  knowledge  of  San  f^rancisoo  Bay, 
or  indeed  of  any  other  bay  on  the  coast.  In  one  of  the  arsuments  against 
San  Francisco  that  seems  to  have  most  wei^t  with  him  he  is  however  in  error. 
*  It  is  ^uite  certain  that  the  Spaniards,  who  eagerly  tried  to  rediscover  the 
~ort,  with  this  map  in  their  possession,  did  not  succeed  until  near  two  kun- 
years  after.    Xong  before  they  did  discover  it  they  were  seeking  for  it^ 


port, 
dred 
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With  due  respect  for  Hale's  views,  as  those  of  an  able 
and  conscientious  investigator,  I  find  in  them  nothing 
to  change  my  own  as  just  expressed.  These  maps 
like  all  others  represent  Drake's  port  from  the  current 
narratives  as  a  good  bay  in  about  SS""  of  latitude;  all 
the  rest  is  purely  imaginary.  For  like  reasons  I  can- 
not agree  with  another  able  student  of  California 
history  who  finds  proof  in  the  maps  given  by  Hale 
that  Drake  anchored  in  Bodega  Bay.  1  do  not  object 
verj^  strongly  to  the  conclusion,  but  I  find  no  proof,  or 
even  evidence  in  the  maps." 

calliog  it  the  ba^  of  San  Fraactsoo,  that  name  pobaUy  having  been  taken 
from  no  leas  a  aaint  than  the  heretic,  Sir  Francia  Dr^ce.'  Tus  is  the  old 
oonfaaion  already  alluded  to.  Hale  knew  nothing  of  the  distinction  between 
the  old  and  new  San  Francisco.  The  Spaniards  were  familiar  with  the 
position  of  the  former  after  its  disoovery  and  naming  by  Cermefion  in  1595; 
Vizcaino  entered  it  without  difficulty  in  1603;  PortoU  was  approaching  it  as 
a  perfectly  well  known  landmark  when  he  stumbled  on  the  new  Sui  Francisco 
in  1769.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Spaniards  ever  sou^^t  San  Francisco 
on  any  other  occasion. 

» I  aUnde  to  the  writer  of  a  review  of  Brycmfs  ffiH,  U.  S.  in  the  8.  F. 
Bulletin,  Oct.  5,  1878,  whom  I  suppose  to  have  been  John  W.  Dwinelle,  and 
whose  argument  is  worth  quoting  at  some  length.  After  some  remarks  on 
Hondius'  facilities  for  knowing  the  truth,  Dwindle  writes:  *This  map  does 
not  accurately  describe  Bodega  Bay.  There  is  now  a  long  spit  of  sand 
running  fron  the  east  at  the  foot  of  the  bav  and  nearly  shutting  it  up.  But 
that  sand  spit  did  not  exist  when  Captain  Bodega  discovered  the  bay  m  1775, 
although  he  reported  his  opinion  that  a  bar  was  forminff  there.  The  Ions, 
narrow  island  represented  on  Hondius'  map  of  the  bay  as  lying  on  the  outside 
of  the  coast  and  parallel  to  the  bay,  really  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  bay,  below 
the  peninsula;  but,  viewed  from  the  point  where  Drake's  ship  is  represented 
as  lying,  the  island  appears  to  lie  outside  of  the  peninsula.  Dnike's  ship 
passed  this  isUnd  only  twice,  namelv,  when  he  sailed  in  and  when  he  sailed 
out.  But  it  was  in  sight  every  day  nom  the  place  where  his  ship  lay  durinff 
the  five  weeks  that  he  was  there,  and  from  that  point,  we  repeat,  this  island 
appears  to  be  outside.  The  bay  itself,  there  at  its  head,  appears  to  be  twice 
as  wide  as  it  is  at  its  mouth  some  miles  below,  although  the  reverse  is  tiie 
fact.  But  it  is  just  such  a  map  as  a  good  penman  ignorant  of  linear  and  aerial 
pen^>ective  would  have  made  on  the  spot,  if  he  hMl  a  taste  for  pen  and  ink 
maps,  such  as  Fletcher,  Drake's  chaplain,  is  known  to  have  haa.  V^e  have 
visited  Bod^a  Bay  with  a  photographic  copy  of  Hondius'  map  of  Drake's 
Bay,  taken  from  that  in  the  British  museum,  out  enlarged  to  the  dimension  of 
5  by  6  inches.  All  the  indications  called  for  by  Drake's  narrative  exist  there. 
Those  we  have  mentioned;  also  the  Indian  villages;  the  shell-fish;  the  seals; 
the  deciduous  trees,  the  "conies"  which  honey-combed  the  soil;  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  coast,  which  commenced  at  about  that  latitude;  the  white  sand- 
hills, which  BUgf;e6ted  the  name  of  Albion.  Also  another  indication  which 
does  not  appear  in  the  map  as  copied  in  the  history,  a  line  of  rocks  below  the 
beach  at  the  lower  right-nand  water-line,  thus  forming  a  double  coast  line. 
We  have  no  doubt  tlukt  Bodega  Bay  is  Drake's  Bay,  and  that  Hondius'  map 
was  furnished  to  him  by  Fletcher,  who  made  it  on  the  spot.  Drake's  ship 
could  go  in  there  now  and  anchor  at  its  head  in  15  feet  water,  100  feet  from 
the  shore,  where  there  is  a  good  sandy  beach  on  which  to  careen  and  repair 
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The  main  question  is,  did  Drake  enter  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay?  It  would  serve  no  good  purpose  to  cata- 
logue the  modern  writers  who  have  espoused  one 
theory  or  the  other.  Able  men  like  Bumey,  David- 
son, Tuthill,  and  Stillman  have  maintained  that  Drake 
anchored  within  the  Golden  Gate,  against  the  con- 
trary opinions  of  other  able  men  like  Humboldt, 
Soul^,  Doyle,  Dwindle,  and  Hittell.  Some  have  been 
very  positive,  others  cautious  and  doubtful.     Most 

veflsels,  and  where  there  was  an  Indian  village  ''on  the  hill  above,"  as 
demanded  by  Drake's  narrative.  The  map  from  Arcano  del  Mar,  edition  of 
1647,  given  at  page  571  in  the  history,  in  our  opinion  greatly  strengthens  this 
view.  Directly  opnosite  the  month  of  Bode^^y  to  the  south  is  the  mouth 
of  Tomales  Bay.  Between  the  two  the  Bio  Estero  Americano  of  the  Spanish 
Califomians  debouches  into  the  ocean;  a  stream  whose  bed  is  almost  bare  in 
the  dry  season,  but  which,  during  the  rainy  season  and  for  some  time  after- 
wards, poured  into  the  sea  a  shallow  volume  of  turbulent  waters,  several 
hundred  feet  in  width.  When  Drake  was  on  this  coast,  the  winter  or  rainy 
season  was  unusually  protracted,  so  far  that  the  deciduous  trees,  which  usually 
resume  their  foliage  in  March  and  April,  had  not  done  so  as  late  as  July,  and 
it  still  snowed  on  the  coast.  Snow  on  the  coast  means  rain  in  the  intmor  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  sea.  It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  Rio  Estero 
Americano  was  swelling  full  to  its  margin — ^probably  unusually  fall.  The 
''bottle-shaped"  bay  on  the  reduced  scale  of  tne  map  from  Arcano  del  Mar 
mi^ht  well  represent  the  two  bays,  the  neck  standing  for  the  river.  The 
latitude  is  precisely  that  required  for  Bodega  Bay.  Following  down  the  map, 
the  coast  line  corresponds  with  great  exactness  with  that  of  the  modem  maps 
as  given  at  pa^e  576;  0.  (Gabo)  di  San  Pietro,  Cape  St  Peter,  is  Cape  Punta 
de  los  Reyes,  the  western  point  of  Jack's,  or  Dnike^  bay  of  modem  times;  and 
G.  (golfo)  di  San  Pietro,  corresponds  exactly  to  Jack's,  or  Drake's  Bay,  as  it 
appears  from  the  sea,  and  also  exactly  to  its  latitude.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  this  map  must  be  regarded  as  authentic,  and  also  the  vignettes  engraved 
upon  the  same  sheet.  Two  of  these  represent  Drake's  ship,  the  Pelican,  the 
first  as  she  lay  stranded  on  the  rocks  at  the  Windward  Islands,  and  the  other 
as  lying  at  anchor.  They  both  correspond  in  all  their  details.  Probably  the 
drawings  from  which  the  engravins  was  executed  were  made  from  tiie  ship 
itself.  Drake  returned  to  Bmgland  in  1580.  He  never  sailed  again.  The 
engravings  were  made  between  1590  and  1600.  Hondius  was  in  England  all 
this  time.  If  not  made  from  the  ship,  the  engraving  may  be  safely  assumed 
to  represent  the  style  of  naval  architecture  of  the  period.  The  ship  is  repre- 
sented as  broad  in  the  beam  and  round  in  the  bow.  Her  burden,  Drake's 
narrative  informs  us,  was  100  tons.  She  was  therefore  shallow  and  drew  but 
little  water.  The  ship-builders  whom  we  have  consulted  inform  us  that  with 
all  her  armament  she  could  not  have  drawn  more  than  from  5  to  6  feet  of 
water.  She  could  therefore  have  entered  Bolinas  Bay,  Jack's,  or  Drake's 
(interior)  Bay,  Tomales  Bay,  Bodega  Bay,  Humboldt  Bay,  and  any  or  all  of 
the  rivers  which  Drake  encountered.  Modem  navigators  and  hydrographers 
who  argue  that  Drake  must  have  entered  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  because 
no  other  bay  was  deep  enough  for  the  entry  and  repairing  of  a  man-of-war, 
must  have  certainly  had  in  their  minds  a  modem  74-gun  smp,  and  not  a  little 
caravel  of  100  tons  carrying  six  feet  of  draft.'  It  will  be  noticed  that  Uie 
writer  attempts  no  explanation  of  the  two  bottle-shaped  bays.  It  is  moreover 
remarkable  tnat  he  should  accept  Fletcher's  statements  about  the  climate  and 
season  as  even  remotely  founded  on  trath. 
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have  written  without  a  full  understanding  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  San  Franciscos.  Few  have 
been  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  fundamental  truth 
that  Chaplain  Fletcher  was  a  liar.  Besides  certain 
special  pleadings  often  more  ingenious  than  weighty, 
the  convincing  arguments  have  been  on  the  one  side 
that  Drake  after  a  stay  of  five  weeks  would  not  have 
called  any  other  bay  but  that  of  San  Francisco  a  good 
harbor,  or  have  thanked  God  for  a  fair  wind  to  enter 
the  same;  and  on  the  other,  that,  having  entered  San 
Francisco,  he  would  never  have  dismissed  it  with  mere 
mention  as  a  good  bay.  The  former  argument  is  less 
applicable  to  Bodega  than  to  the  bay  under  Point 
Reyes. 

The  latter  appears  to  me  unanswerable.  It  is  one 
that  has  naturally  occurred  to  all,  but  I  doubt  if 
any  have  comprehended  its  full  force.  It  grows  on 
the  student  as  he  becomes  acquainted  with  the  spirit 
of  the  past  centuries  in  relation  to  maritime  affairs 
and  particularly  to  the  north-west  coast  of  America. 
I  treat  this  subject  fully  elsewhere.*'^  That  Drake 
and  his  men  should  have  spent  a  month  in  so  large 
and  80  peculiar  a  bay  without  an  exploration  extend- 
ing thirty  or  forty  miles  into  the  interior  by  water; 
that  notes  should  be  written  on  the  visit  without  a 
mention  of  any  exploration,  or  of  the  great  rivers 
flowing  into  the  bay,  or  of  its  great  arms ;  that  Drake's 
companions  should  have  evaded  the  questions  of  such 
men  as  Kichard  Hakluyt,  and  have  died  without  im- 
parting a  word  of  the  information  so  eagerly  sought 
by  so  many  men,  is  indeed  incredible.  For  sailors  in 
those  days  to  talk  of  inlets  they  had  never  seen  was 
common;  to  suppress  their  knowledge  of  real  inlets 
would  indeed  have  been  a  marvel.*^    Drake's  business 

''See  HUt,  Northtoest  Coaslf  i.  ohap.  iL-iv.,  this  series. 

^  Stillman  says,  Seeking  the  Oolden  Fleece^  300:  '  He  was  not  on  a  voyage 
of  discovery;  his  was  a  business  enterprise,  and  he  had  an  eye  to  that  alone. 
What  was  not  gold  and  silver  was  oi  small  consequence  to  him.*  Whence 
perhaps  his  minute  details  of  Indian  ceremonies!  *  Nor  does  it  seem  proba- 
ble that  he  knew  the  extent  of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco.  He  had  already 
omcluded. .  .that  there  could  be  no  northwest  passage. .  .and  he  had  absji- 
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in  the  North  Pacific  was  to  find  an  interoceanic  pas- 
sage; if  he  abandoned  the  hope  in  the  far  north,  one 
glance  at  the  Gk)lden  Gate  would  have  rekindled  it; 
a  sight  of  the  far-reaching  arms  within  would  have  con- 
vinced him  that  the  strait  was  found;  San  Pablo  Bay 
would  have  removed  the  last  doubt  from  the  mind  of 
every  incredulous  companion ;  in  Suisun  Bay  the  Golden 
Hind  would  have  been  well  on  her  way  through  the 
continent;  and  a  little  farther  the  only  question  would 
have  been  whether  to  proceed  directly  to  Newfound- 
land by  the  Sacramento  or  to  Florida  by  the  San 
Joaquin.  That  a  man  like  Fletcher,  who  found  sceptres 
and  crowns  and  kings  among  the  Central  Californians, 
who  found  a  special  likelihood  of  gold  and  silver  where 
nothing  of  the  kind  ever  existed,  who  was  so  nearly 
frozen  among  the  snow-covered  Califomian  hills  in 
summer,  should  have  called  the  anchorage  under  Point 
Reyes,  to  say  nothing  of  Bodega,  a  fine  harbor  would 
have  been  wonderful  accuracy  and  moderation  on  his 
part.  But  supposing  San  Francisco  Bay  to  have  been 
the  subject  of  his  description,  let  the  reader  imagine 
the  result.  The  continent  is  not  broad  enough  to 
contain  the  complication  of  channels  he  would  have 
described. 

Proof  of  the  most  positive  nature,  more  definite  than 
the  vague  narratives  in  question  could  be  expected 
reasonably  to  yield,  is  required  to  overthrow  the  pre- 
sumption that  Drake  did  not  enter  San  Francisco 
Bay.  This  proof  Stillman,  who  has  made  himself  in 
these  later  years  champion  of  the  cause,"  believes 
himself  to  have  found.  First,  he  declares,  and  forti- 
fies his  position  with  the  testimony  of  a  coast-survey 
official  and  other  navigators,  that  Drake  could  not 

doned  the  hope.'  AndTuthill,  Hu<.  CoZ.,  24:  <  They  did  not  go  into  ecstaaieB 
about  the  harbor.  They  were  not  hunting  harbors,  but  fortanes  in  compact 
form.  Harbora,  so  precioaa  to  the  Spaniards,  who  had  a  commerce  in  the 
Pacific  to  be  protected,  were  of  small  account  to  roving  Englishmen.'  These 
are  evasions  of  the  issue,  or  the  statements  of  men  not  acquainted  with  tiie 
maritime  spirit  of  the  time. 

^StUlman*8  FootprmU  in  CaU/omia  of  Early  NavigcOors,  in  Id,;  Seeking 
the  Golden  JfUece,  285  et  seq.;  Id.,  in  Overhnd  M<ynihly,  i.  332. 
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have  graved  his  vessel  in  the  bay  that  bears  his  name 
without  the  certainty  of  destruction.  Navigators  with 
whom  I  have  conversed  are  somewhat  less  positive 
on  the  subject,  simply  stating  that  the  beaching  of 
a  vessel  there  would  be  venturesome,  and  a  wise 
captain  would  if  possible  avoid  it.  It  is  not  at  all 
uncommon  at  many  places  on  the  coast  for  vessels  to 
be  beached  in  a  storm,  and  safely  released  by  the  high 
tide.  Stillman  and  his  witnesses  imply  that  Drake's 
ship  was  grounded  to  be  repaired  and  graved,  but 
only  one  of  the  narratives,  and  that  the  least  reliable, 
contains  such  a  statement;  the  others  simply  mention 
a  leak  to  be  stopped,  perhaps  not  far  below  the  water* 
line,  and  I  am  sure  that  small  vessels  upon  this  coast 
have  been  often  careened  and  graved  without  being 
beached  at  all.  The  coast  survey  charts  declare  the 
harbor  to  be  a  secure  one  except  in  south-east  galea 
There  is  an  interior  bay,  communicating  with  the 
outer  by  a  passage  now  somewhat  obstructed  by  a 
bar,  which  possibly  now,  and  very  probably  in  1579, 
would  afford  Drake's  small  ship  a  safe  anchorage. 
And  finally  this  objection  would  lose  its  force  if  ap- 
plied to  Bodega  instead  of  Drake  Bay.  Thus  we  find 
m  this  argument  nothing  of  the  positive  character 
which  alone  could  make  it  valid. 

The  other  argument  urged  is  that  Fletcher's  'conies' 
were  ground-squirrels  and  that  these  animals  never 
existed  in  the  region  of  Drake  Bay.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  the  description  in  several  respects  fits 
the  ground-squirrel  better  than  the  gopher  or  any 
other  animal  of  this  region;  but  a  veir  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  anything  would  be  out  of  place,  and  certainly 
is  not  found,  in  these  narratives;  the  'conies' — ^liter- 
aDy  rabbitfiH— were  seen  on  a  trip  up  into  the  country, 
how  far  we  do  not  know;  and  no  very  satisfying  proof 
is  presented  that  ground-squirrels  never  frequented 
the  r^on  of  either  Drake  Bay  or  Bodega.  There- 
fore whatever  weight  might  be  given  to  Stillman's 
aiguments  as  against  similar  arguments  on  the  other 
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side  drawn  from  the  faulty  descriptions  available, 
they  are  in  my  opinion  entitled  to  very  little  consider- 
ation as  against  the  overwhelming  and  irresistible  pre- 
sumption noted  that  Drake  could  not  have  entered 
San  Francisco  Bay." 

Between  Drake  B^  and  Bodega  I  have  no  decided 
opinion  to  express.  I  find  no  foundation  for  such  an 
opinion.  It  is  not  probable  that  there  will  ever  be 
any  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth.  Drake's  post 
and  plate  were  doubtless  moved  from  their  original 
site  at  an  early  date.  If  my  supposition  that  Ca- 
brillo  did  not  pass  Cape  Mendocino  is  correct,  then  the 
English  navigator  may  perhaps  be  entitled  to  the 
honor  of  having  discovered  a  portion  of  the  California 
coast  above  that  point;  yet  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  he  crossed  the  parallel  of  42"*.^ 

The  Philippine  ships  from  1565  followed  a  northern 
route  in  returning  across  the  Pacific  to  Acapulco;  but 
of  these  trips  we  have  for  the  most  part  no  records. 
Their  instructions  were  to  keep  as  near  to  the  line 
of  30°  as  possible,  and  to  go  no  farther  north  than 
was  necessary  to  get  a  wind.  It  is  probable  that, 
while  they  often  reached  latitude  37°,  or  higher,  they 
rarely  sighted  the  coast  of  Upper  California,  on  ac- 
count of  turning  to  the  south  as  soon  as  they  found 
sea-weeds  or  other  indications  that  land  was  near. 
The  lower  end  of  the  peninsula  was  generally  the  first 
land  seen  in  these  eanhr  years. 

In  1584,  however,  Francisco  Gali,  commanding  one 
of  these  ships  returning  from  Macao  by  way  of  Japan, 
sailed  from  that  island  east  and  east  by  north  about 
three  hundred  leagues  until  he  struck  the  great  oce- 

"StiUmim'B  reference  to  the  Spanish  map  pablished  by  Anson,  which  I 
reproduce  later,  should  be  noticed.  It  certainly  giyes  a  peculiar  form  to  the 
bay  under  Point  Beyes;  but  it  has  no  bearing  on  Drake's  voyage.  It  simply 
shows  that  the  draughtsman  failed  to  get  a  correct  idea  of  the  port  from  the 
text  of  Vizcaino  and  Cabrera  Bueno. 

^On  the  report  of  one  of  Drake's  men  having  been  landed  in  Califoxxda, 
and  having  gone  to  Mexico  overland,  a  report  ncS  founded  on  fact,  see  UisL 
Northwest  Voast,  i.  eO-1,  this  series. 
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anic  current,  which  carried  him  some  seven  hundred 
leagues  to  within  two  hundred  leagues  of  the  Ameri- 
can coast.  Then,  "being  by  the  same  course  upon  the 
coast  of  New  S{)ain,  under  37°  30',  we  passed  hy  a 
very  high  and  fair  land  with  many  trees,  wholly  with- 
out snow,  and  four  leagues  from  the  land  you  find 
thereabout  many  drifts  of  roots,  leaves  of  trees,  reeds, 
and  other  leaves  like  fig-leaves,  the  like  whereof  we 
found  in  great  abundance  in  the  country  of  Japan, 
which  thev  eat;  and  some  of  those  that  we  found,  I 
caused  to  be  sodden  with  flesh,  and  being  sodden,  they 
eat  like  coleworte;  there  likewise  we  found  OTeat  store 
of  seals;  whereby  it  is  to  be  presumed  and  certainly 
to  be  believed,  that  there  are  many  rivers,  bays,  and 
havens  along  by  those  coasts  to  the  haven  of  Aca- 
pulco.  From  thence  we  ran  south-east,  south-east 
and  bv  south,  and  south-east  and  by  east,  as  we  found 
the  wmd,  to  the  point  called  Cabo  de  San  Ldcaa,  which 
is  the  beginning  of  the  land  of  California,  on  the 
north-west  side,  lying  under  22**,  being  five  hundred 
leagues  distant  from  Cape  Mendocino."  This  is  all 
that  Gali's  narrative  contains  respecting  the  California 
coast.^^ 

Gali*s  seems  to  be  the  first  mention  of  Cape  Men- 
docino, though  it  is  not  implied  that  the  name  was 
given  by  him,  as  nevertheless  it  may  have  been.  We 
have  seen  that  the  name  was  not,  as  has  been  generally 
believed,  applied  by  Cabrillo  or  Ferrelo  in  1542-3; 
and  Torquemada's  statement  has  been  noted  to  the 
eflTect  that  the  cape  was  discovered  by  the  Manila 
ships.  It  is  possible  that  it  had  been  thus  discovered 
in  an  unrecorded  voyage  preceding  that  of  Gali;  but 
it  is  quite  as  likely  that  the  name  was  given  in  Mexico, 

^  This  nonratiTe  waa  traiiBlated  into  Datch  audpubliEhed  by  linschoten  in 
hiB  famoofl  and  oft-reprinted  Itinerario  of  1596.  Irom  thiB  Bonrce  an  English 
tmnfllation  is  given  in  ffaJduyt*8  Voy.,  iii.  442-7.  A  blunder  in  a  French  trans- 
lation  by  whicn  67**  dXf  was  sabstitated  for  37"  30' has  caused  a  fictitious  im- 
portance to  be  attached  to  the  voyage,  not  however  affecting  California.  See 
Burwy'a  Chr<m,  ffitt.,  ii.  58-61;  v.  163-4;  NavarreU,  Introd,,  SutilyMex., 
zclvi.-iz.;  Id,  Victgea  Apk.j  43r^\  Tvjiss^  Or,  Question,  58-62;  and  mention  in 
many  of  the  works  cited  on  the  voyages  of  Cabrillo,  Drake,  and  Vizcaino. 
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of  course  in  honor  of  the  viceroy  Mendoza,  to  a  point 
discovered  but  j;iot  named  by  Cabrillo. 

The  fourth  voyage  of  Califomian  annals  was  like 
the  third  one  from  the  far  west.  The  piloto  Sebastian 
Rodriguez  de  Cermefion  in  charge  of  the  San  Agustin 
coming  from  the  Philippines  in  1595,  was  ordered  by 
Governor  Gomez  Perez  das  Mariilas,  in  accordance 
with  royal  instructions  through  Viceroy  Velasco,  to 
make  some  explorations  on  the  coasts  doubtless  with 
a  view  to  find  a  suitable  station  for  the  Manila  ships. 
Of  Cermenon's  adventures  we  know  only  that  his 
vessel  ran  abound  on  a  lee  shore"  oehind  what  was 
later  called  Point  Reyes,  leaving  on  the  land  a  large 
quantity  of  wax  and  silk  in  boxes.  It  is  possible  that 
the  San  Agustin  was  accompanied  by  another  vessel 
on  which  the  officers  and  men  escaped ;  but  much  more 
probable  I  think  that  the  expression  'was  lost'  in  the 
record  is  an  error,  and  that  the  ship  escaped  witn  a 
loss  of  her  cargo.  One  of  the  men,  Francisco  Bola&os, 
was  pUoto  mayor f  or  sailing-master,  under  Vizcaino  in 
1603,  when  he  anchored  in  the  same  port  to  see  if 
any  trace  of  the  cargo  remained,  but  without  landing. 
The  statement  of  Bolaiios  as  reported  incidentally  in 
the  narrative  of  Vizcaino's  voyage  by  Ascension  and 
Torquemada  is,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  only  record 
extant  of  this  voyage.* 

^ ' Se  perdi6,  y  did  d  la  oosta  con  vn  viento  traTeaia.'  'Qae  en  aquel  pnerto 
avia  dado  d  la  Co8ta.el  afio  de  1595.' 

^  Torquemada,  Monarq,  Ind.,  i.  717-18.  '  En  la  costa  reoonocimos  el  pnerto 
de  San  Franciaco,  adonde  en  tiempos  pasadoe  se  perdi6  una  nao  de  China  que 
venia  con  6rden  de  descubrir  esta  costa,  y  creo  que  hoy  dia  hay  mucha  cera  y 
losaza  [loza?]  que  el  naylo  traia.*  Aaeennon,  Hetacian,  558.  'Here  wnjs  where 
the  ship  8.  Agu8tin  was  lost  in  the  year  1595,  coming  to  make  disooyeries, 
and  the  cause  of  her  being  lost  was  rather  the  fault  of  him  who  steered  than 
stress  of  weather.'  Cahrera  Bueno,  Navegaciofif  303.  Venegas,  NoUckt,  L 
183,  says  *the  viceroy  Velasco,  desirous  of  makinff  a  station  for  the  Philippine 
ships  on  the  outer  coast,  sent  a  ship  called  San  Agftstin,  which  soon  retamed 
without  any  results. '  And  Lorenzana,  in  Cortis,  Hist,  N.  Em, ,  326.  Alao,  from 
Torquemada,  Salmaron,  Belac,,  20;  j^tW,  ApurU,  74;  and  Navarrete,  IrUrod,^ 
lyi.-yii  It  does  not  clearly^  appear  that  any  of  these  writers  saw  anything  in 
addition  to  the  statement  in  Torquemada.  In  Bodega  y  Cuadra,  Viage  de 
177S,  MS.,  it  is  said  that  Cermefion  was  wrecked  in  a  south-east  wind,  as  he 
could  not  haye  been  at  Bodega  or  the  new  San  FranHaco.  Where  this  infor- 
mation was  obtained  does  not  appear. 
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It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  no  additional  light 
has  ever  been  thrown  on  this  voyage;  but,  slight  as 
is  the  record,  there  is  no  good  reason  to  question  its 
accuracy,  especially  as  no  grand  and  impossible  discov- 
eries of  interoceanic  channels  are  involved.  There 
can  be  very  little  doubt  that  Cermeflon  named  the 
port  of  his  disaster  San  Francisco,  perhaps  from  the 
day  of  his  arrival.  There  is  nothing  to  support  the 
view  sometimes  expressed  that  he  came  in  search  of 
a  San  Francisco  Bay,  or  of  the  port  discovered  by 
Drake;  though  it  is  not  unlikely  that  rumors  of 
Drake's  fine  bay  had  an  influence  with  othei  motives 
in  promoting  this  exploration.  That  the  S.^aniards, 
now  or  at  any  other  time,  founded  the  namo  of  San 
Francisco  on  that  of  Sir  Francis,  the  English  free- 
booter, is  so  improbable  as  to  merit  no  consideration ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  subsequently  foreign  writers  and 
map-makers  confounded  the  names  to  some  extent,  as 
was  natural  enough.  That  Vizcaino,  Cabrera  Bueno, 
and  other  Spaniards  of  the  early  times  mistook  the 
identity  of  Cermenon's  bay  is  hardly  possible.  The 
timely  circulation  of  a  paragraph  from  Cabrera 
Bueno's  work  of  1732  and  another  from  Crespfs 
diaiy  of  1769  would  have  well  nigh  removed  all  diflS- 
culties  in  this  matter,  which  has  proved  so  puzzling 
to  the  annalists. 

Sebastian  Vizcaino,  conunanding  a  Spanish  ex^or- 
ing  fleet  of  three  vessels,  anchored  in  San  Diego  Bay 
on  November  10, 1602.  He  had  sailed  from  Acapulco 
in  May  of  the  preceding  year,  with  a  force  of  nearly 
two  hundred  men  including  three  Carmelite  friars. 
His  special  mission,  in  addition  to  tha£  of  general  ex- 
ploration and  the  ever  potent  purpose  of  finding  an 
mteroceanic  strait,  was  to  find  a  suitable  port  for  the 
Philippine  ships.  Details  of  his  expedition  to  the 
date  mentioned  and  of  his  explorations  along  the  outer 
coast  of  the  peninsula  have  been  presented  in  another 
part  of  this  work.     It  is  only  with  his  experience  on 
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the  coast  of  Upper  California  that  we  are  now  con- 
cerned.** 

It  had  been  sixty  years  since  Cabrillo  had  visited 
this  bay  and  named  it  San  Miguel;  but  here  as  else- 
where on  the  Califomian  coast  Vizcaino  pays  no  heed 
to  the  discoveries  of  his  predecessor;  giving  indeed  no 
indication  that  they  were  known  to  him.  The  name 
was  now  given  doubtless  with  reference  to  that  of  the 
flag-ship,  and  also  to  the  day  of  San  Diego  de  Alcaic 
occurring  on  the  12th  of  November.  A  party  landed 
to  explore,  climbed  to  the  summit  of  the  hills  on  the 
northern  peninsula,  had  a  view  of  the  grand  harbor 
and  a  glimpse  of  the  False  Bay,  found  plenty  of  wood, 
and  came  back  to  report.  The  general  decided  to  clean 
and  pay  his  ship,  and  to  obtain  a  supply  of  wood  and 
water.  A  tent  church  for  the  friars  was  pitched 
somewhere  on  the  western  shore  between  what  are 
now  La  Playa  and  Point  Loma.  WeUs  were  duff  on 
the  opposite  sand  island,  or  peninsula,  and  the  work  of 

^HisL  North  Mex,  States,  this  aeries.  The  vessels  were  the  flag-ship,  or 
oapitana,  Som  Dieqo,  on  whidi  sailed  Vizcaino  as  captain-general;  mo  8cmio 
Tomds,  under  Toribio  Gomez  de  Corvan  as  admiral;  and  the  Tres  Beyes  under 
Alf 6rez  Martin  Aguilar  and  the  piloto  Antonio  Flores.  Other  officers  were 
Captain  Alonso  Est^van  Peguero,  Captain  Gaspar  Alarcon,  Captain  Ger6- 
nimo  Martin  Palacios,  coemographer;  Alf^reces  Juan  Francisco  Suriano. 
Sebastian  Melendez,  and  Juan  de  Acevedo  Tejeda;  pilotos  Francisco  Bolailos, 
Baltaaar  de  Armas,  and  Juan  Pascual;  sergeants  Miguel  Legar  and  Juan 
Castillo  Bueno;  and  corporals  Est^van  Lopez  and  Francisco  Vidal.  The 
friars  were  Andrte  de  la  Asuncion,  Tom^  de  Aquino,  and  Antonio  de 
la  Ascension,  the  first  serving  as  eomisario  and  the  latter  as  chronicler 
and  assistant  cosmographer  and  map-maker.  The  standard  and  original 
authorities  are  Padre  Ascension's  account,  perhaps  but  little  changed  trom 
the  original  diary,  in  Torquemada,  i.  694-^26;  the  same  author's  BeUtdon 
Breve,  639-74,  written  in  1620,  and  adding  not  much  of  importance  to  the 
other;  Salmeron,  Belaciones,  14-21,  the  author  of  which  was  personally 
acquainted  with  Ascension  and  other  companions  of  Vizcaino;  Cabrera  Bueno, 
Navegadon,  S02-13,  which  contains  a  derrotero  of  the  coast  from  Cape  Men- 
docino south,  drawn  from  Vizcaino's  log  and  charts;  Venegas,  Not,,  i.  193- 
201;  iii.  22-139  and  'Navarreie,  StUil  y  Mex,  ix.-xviii.,  the  author  of  which 
saw  in  the  Spanish  archives  certified  copies  of  all  the  papers  relating  to  the 
expedition,  including  32  maps,  a  small  reduction  from  which  combined  in  one 
he  published  in  his  atlas.  This  map,  which  I  reproduce,  was  also  nublished 
in  Bumey*s  Chron.  Hist. ,  ii.  236-59.  It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
narratives  and  maps  of  this  voyage  have  never  been  published,  and  that  Nav- 
arrete  has  made  so  inadequate  a  use  of  them.  For  accounts  of  the  voyage 
adding  nothing  to  information  derived  from  those  mentioned  I  refer  the 
reader  to  the  account  in  an  earlier  volume  of  my  work;  it  may  be  added  that 
very  many  of  the  works  cited  in  this  chapter  on  the  voyages  of  Cabrillo  and 
Drake  contain  also  a  mention  of  Vizcaino. 
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refitting  went  on,  though  many  were  sick  with  the 
scurvy  of  which  some  had  already  died.  Indians 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows  soon  appeared  on  the 
beach  but  were  neither  hostile  nor  very  timid,  gladly 
consenting  to  an  interchange  of  gifts.  They  were 
understood  to  say  by  signs  that  other  bearded  men 
like  the  Spaniards  were  m  the  interior.  All  were  de- 
lighted with  the  port  and  its  surroundings.  Vizcaino 
with  Fray  Antonio  and  an  escort  made  an  expedition 
on  land,  how  extensive  or  in  what  direction  we  may 
not  know,  but  probably  including  the  eastern  shores. 
After  a  stay  of  ten  days,  they  set  sail  on  tho  20th  of 
November.^^  The  islands  known  as  Los  Coronados 
were  noted  and  named  by  Vizcaino;  and  Cabrera 
Bueno,  giving  a  full  description  of  the  port  which  he 
puts  in  latitude  34**,  names  also  the  Punta  de  Guijar- 
ros,  that  is  the  point  of  cobble-stones,  or  ballast.** 

A  voyage  of  eight  days  against  a  north-west  wind, 
the  Tres  Reyes  hugging  the  coast  and  the  others  keep- 
iQg  farther  out,  brought  them  to  an  anchorage  at  the 
island  which  from  the  day  they  named  Santa  Cata- 
lina,  sighting  another  large  island  in  the  south-west 
named  San  Clemente.®  Before  arriving  here  they 
had  gone  to  a  bight  on  the  main,  where  smoke  and 
green  vegetation  were  seen,  but  there  seemed  to  be 
no  protection  from  the  winds.  This  was  probablv 
the  Day  they  called  San  Pedro,^a  name  still  retained, 

*^The  nairativea  enter  aomewliat  into  descriptive  details  for  which  I  have 
no  space.  Sa^rs  Ascension :  '  In  the  sands  of  the  beach  there  was  a  ^eat  quan- 
tity of  marcasite,  golden  (dorada)  and  spongy,  which  is  a  clear  sign  that  in 
the  mountains  round  the  port  there  are  ffola-mines,  because  the  waters  when 
it  rains  bring  it  from  the  mountains.'  They  also  found  in  the  sand  masses  of 
a  gray  light  substance  like  dried  ox-dung,  which  it  was  thought  might  be  am- 
ber. Some  very  heavy  blue  stones  with  which  powdered  and  mixed  in  water 
the  natives  made  shininff  streaks  on  their  faces  were  thoucht  to  be  rich  in 
silver.  The  fertility  of  the  soil,  abundance  of  game  and  fish,  and  indeed  all 
the  natural  qualities  of  the  place  are  highly  praLed.  San  Diego  was  deemed 
a  fine  site  for  a  Spanish  settlement. 

•*  Cabrera  BuenOy  Ntxeegadon,  306. 

"Name  only  in  Cabrera  Bueno,  Nav.,  305.    The  island  is  not  on  the  map. 

*^0n  the  map  it  is  Ensenada  de  S.  Andres.  Cabrera  Bueno  names  San 
Pedro  in  34"  30',  and  mentions  the  little  island  there.  Nov.  26th  is  the  day 
of  St  Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Cabrillo  had 
dJled  this  bay  BaMa  de  los  Hnmos 
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like  those  of  the  islands.  Santa  Catalina  had  a  large 
population  of  fishermen  and  traders,  who  had  large 
well  built  canoes  and  houses,  as  well  as  a  temple 
where  they  sacrificed  birds  to  an  idol.  They  had  no 
fear  and  were  friendly,  though  skillful  thieves.  One 
or  two  days  were  spent  here,**  and  then  they  went  on 
through  the  waters  which  they  named  the  Canal  de 
Santa  Bdrbara,^  between  the  main  and  a  chain  of 
islands  which  commanders  of  the  Philippine  ships 
are  said  to  have  regarded  before  as  tiei^ra  Jirme.    The 
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Vizcaino's  Map. 

country  was  very  attractive  on  both  sides  of  the 
channel,  but  Vizcaino  did  not  anchor,  deeming  it 
important  to  take  advantage  of  favorable  winds  to 
reach  northern  latitudes.  A  chief  came  off  in  a  canoe, 
however,  and  used  all  his  eloquence  to  induce  the 
strangers  to  visit  his  home,  offering  ten  women  for 
each  man  to  supply  a  need  that  he  noted  on  board 
the  ships.  I  give  here  a  copy  of  Vizcaino's  map  of 
the  coast  up  to  Monterey.     JBetween  the  narrative, 

^  Torquemada,  i.  713,  says  they  departed  on  December  25th,  bat  thia  most 
be  an  error. 

^  The  day  of  Santa  Barbara  is  December  4th. 
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the  map,  and  Cabrera's  description  there  is  no  little 
confusion  in  details.*^ 

There  were  other  friendly  visits  from  the  natives 
as  the  Spaniards  advanced  northward;  but  after 
emerging  from  the  channel  and  passing  Point  Concep- 
cion  the  coast  was  so  hidden  froia  view  by  fogs  as  to 
greatly  interfere  with  the  search  for  a  harbor."  On 
the  14th  of  December  the  fog  lifted  and  revealed  to 
the  voyagers  the  lofty  coast  range  which  from  the 
preceding  day  was  named  Sierra  de  Santa  Lucia,  and 
which  as  the  chronicler  states  had  been  the  landmark 
usually  sighted  by  the  China  ships.  Four  leagues 
beyond,  a  river  flowing  from  lofty  hills  enters  the  ocean 
with  fertile  and  well  wooded  banks  between  the  shore 
clifis.  It  was  named  the  Bio  de  Carmelo  in  honor  of 
the  Carmelite  friars  who  accompanied  the  expedition.* 
Then  Vizcaino's  fleet  rounded  and  named  Punta  de 
Finos,  and  on  the  16th  of  December  anchored  in  a 
famosOj  or  excellent,  harbor  which  in  honor  of  the 
viceroy  who  had  despatched  the  expedition  waa  named 
Monterey.'® 

Next  day  the  church  tent  was  pitched  under  the 
shade  of  an  oak  whose  branches  touched  the  tide- 
water, twenty  paces  from  springs  of  good  water  in  a 
ravine,  which  barranca,  with  similar  trees  not  auite 
80  near  the  shore,  is  still  a  prominent  landmarK  at 
Monterey.    There  were  now  but  few  men  on  the  ships 

^  Hap  from  SutU  y  Mexkana,  Vioffe,  Adas  No.  4.  Toranemad*  fliyet 
no  Dames  except  Santa  Catalina  Island  and  Santa  B^bara  CanaL  CaErera 
Baeno,  304,  gives  a  page  of  not  Yeiy  clear  description.  He  names  Ponta  de 
Concepcion  in  35"*  d(X,  Farallon  de  Lobos,  Canal  do  Sta  B&rbara,  Ponta  de  la 
Conversion  (perhaps  identical  with  the  Punta  de  Bio  Dulce  of  the  map,  and 
^th  the  modem  Pt  flueneme)  Isla  de  Sta  B^baia,  Ma  de  Sta  Catalina  in 
34"  3(y,  Isla  de  San  Qemente  in  43^  (a  UtUe  less). 

"On  the  map  is  named  Ensenoda  de  Roque,  which  is  either  San  Luis 
Obispo  or  Estero  JBay;  and  '  point  which  looks  like  an  island/  evidently  Pt 
8ur.  Cabrera  gives  no  names  except  Tierra  de  Santa  Luda,  mentioning  how- 
ever the  *  morro*  corresponding  to  Pt  Sur. 

^  Not  shown  on  the  map.  Called  by  Cabrera  Bueno  a  'famoso  puerto  qne 
tiene  abrigo  de  todos  vientos,  y  tiene  nn  no  de  muy  baena  agna,  y  de  poco 
fondo,  el  anal  por  las  orillas  estd  muy  poblado  de  mucnos  Alamos  negros;'  slao 
*  alamos  blancos'  as  the  others  say. 

^^  Often  written  in  early  times  in  two  words  Monte  Bey  or  Monte-Rei, 
also  Monterei  and  very  commonly  Monterrey.  Of  course  the  European  origin 
of  the  name  in  very  remote  times  waa  monte  delrey  or  *  king's  mountain.' 
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not  affected  by  the  scurvy.  Many  were  seriously  ill, 
and  sixteen  had  died.  In  a  council  held  immediately 
after  religious  services  it  was  decided  to  send  back  one 
of  the  vessels  to  carry  the  sick  and  report  progress. 
Accordingly  after  such  rest  and  relief  as  could  be 
obtained  from  a  short  stay  on  shore,  the  Santo  Tomds 
was  despatched  on  the  29th  of  December  for  Acapulco, 
carrying  Father  Aquino  among  the  disabled.  The 
voyage  was  one  of  great  suffering;  twenty-five  men 
died  either  on  the  way  or  soon  after  arrival;  and  only 
nine  survived,  among  whom  were  the  admiral,  Corvan, 
and  Fray  Tomds.  Five  days  after  Corvan 's  depart- 
ure the  San  Diego  and  Tres  Reyes  having  obtained  a 
supply  of  wood  and  water  sailed  from  Monterey  for 
the  north  on  January  3,  1603. 

The  qualities  of  Monterey  as  a  harbor  protected 
from  all  winds  were  somewhat  exaggerated,  though 
no  minute  description  was  given  in  the  diary;  and 
the  explorers  were  very  enthusiastic  in  their  praises 
of  its  surroundings,  its  abundance  and  variety  of  ani- 
mals and  fishes,  its  fertile  soil,  and  plentiful  wood  and 
water.  It  was  deemed  especially  well  fitted  for  a  re- 
fitting station  for  the  Philippine  ships,  being  in  the 
latitude  where  they  often  sighted  the  coast.  The 
natives,  respecting  whom  less  information  is  given 
than  about  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  region,  were 
friendly.*^ 

For  three  days  from  Monterey  no  discoveries  are 
recorded;  and  on  the  7th  of  January  the  vessels  are 
separated,  not  to  meet  again^  by  some  misunderstand- 
ing of  signals.  Vizcaino  on  the  San  Diego  turns  back 
by  a  point  passed  on  the  sixth,  and  named  from  the 
day  Punta  de  los  Reyes,  to  enter  the  port  of  San 
Francisco  under  that  point  in  search  of  traces  of 
Cermenon's  visit  in  1595.    He  anchors,  but  does  not 

'"^  Both  Torquemada  aad  Ascension  give  some  details  of  animals,  plants 
trees,  and  fishes.  The  latter  mentions  the  fact  that  a  dead  whale  was  lying 
on  the  beach,  which  bears  came  down  to  eat  at  night.  Cabrera  Baeno  puts 
the  port  in  37",  gives  a  very  accurate  description  of  it,  and  states  that  the 
anchorage  is  welTprotected  except  against  north-west  winds. 
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VIZCAINO  AT  CAPE  MENDOCINO. 
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land,  and  next  day  sails  on  in  quest  of  the  consort, 
making  inconsiderable  progress  till  the  12th,  when 
they  sight  what  they  believe  to  be  Cape  Mendocino, 
in  latitude  41**  30'.  Next  day  the  ship  is  hove  to  in 
a  south-east  gale;  and  as  only  six  men  are  fit  for  work, 
it  is  decided  to  return  to  La  Paz  in  the  gulf,  but  the 
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Vizcaino's  Map. 


gale  causes  them  to  drifb  northward.  On  the  14th 
they  are  close  to  Cape  Mendocino,  but  on  the  19th 
the  weather  clears  and  they  find  themselves  in  latitude 
42,**  in  sight  of  a  white  point  near  high  snowy  moun- 
tains.    They  name  the  point  Cabo  Blanco  de  San 
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Sebastian,  and,  with  a  favorable  wind,  turn  south- 
ward on  St  Sebastian's  day.  They  keep  near  the 
shore,  but  without  discoveries  that  have  left  any 
traces  in  the  narrative,  and  without  anchoring  until 
they  come  to  Cedros  Island  on  the  7th  of  February. 
The  suffering  and  loss  of  life  from  scurvy  have  been 
terrible,  but  relief  is  found  at  Mazatlan. 

Meanwhile  Aguilar  in  the  Tres  Reyes  advances  to 
latitude  41°  and  is  then  driven  by  the  gale  to  an 
anchorage  behind  a  great  cliff  near  Cape  Mendocino. 
Continuing  his  voyage  after  the  storm,  he  finds  his 
latitude  on  the  19th  to  be  43^  near  a  point  named 
Cape  Blanco,  beyond  which  the  coast  turns  to  the 
north-west,^^  and  also  near  a  large  river.  On  account 
of  sickness  and  because  he  has  already  reached  the 
limit  of  the  viceroy's  instructions,  Aguilar  resolves  to 
return.  Both  he  and  Flores  die  on  the  voyage,  only 
five  men  surviving.  I  give  a  copy  of  the  map  repre- 
senting discoveries  above  Monterey,  not  agreeing  in 
all  respects  with  the  narrative,  and  showing  nothing 
above  Cape  Mendocino.  The  great  river,  supposed  by 
Padre  Ascension  to  be  the  entrance  to  Anian  Strait, 
must  have  been  either  imaginary  or  a  small  stream. 
It  is  not  possible  to  determine  accurately  the  northern 
limit  of  this  exploration ;  but  the  indications  are  that 
it  was  not  beyond  the  present  Oregon  line  of  42**  and 
that  Vizcaino's  Cape  San  Sebastian  and  Aguilar's  Cape 
Blanco  were  identical  with  the  modern  Trinidad  and 
St  George.^* 

^'Ascension  says  north-east  and  names  the  riTer  Santa  In^ 
"  See  Hiat,  Northtoest  Coasts  i.  147-8.  Cabrera  Bueno's  description  of  the 
northern  coast  is  as  follows:  '  In  latitude  4T  is  a  high  cape,  apparently  cut 
down  perpendicularly  to  the  sea,  and  from  it  runs  a  lower  coast  some  eight 
leases  southward,  where  the  land  forms  another  high  point,  bare,  with  some 
white  cliffs  which  rise  from  the  water's  edge;  this  pomt  is  in  4r  SO'  and  is 
called  Cape  Mendocino.  From  here  the  coast  trends  s.  e.  to  lat.  39"  SO',  the 
land  being  of  medium  elevation  and  thickly  wooded,  with  some  small  hills  bare 
along  the  shore.  In  the  said  latitude  it  forms  a  low  point  of  white  cliffis  cut 
down  to  the  sea;  and  from  here  the  coast  trends  s.  e.  one  quarter  s.  to  33"  30*, 
where  the  land  forms  a  point  of  medium  height,  separated  from  the  coast  so 
as  to  appear  from  a  distance  to  be  an  island,  which  is  called  Punta  de  loa 
Reyes.  It  fonns  a  steep  cliff  (morro),  and  on  its  north  side  affords  a  good 
shelter  from  all  winds,  in  lat.  38"  SO',  and  is  called  San  Francisco.  In  a  south 
or  south-east  wind  the  anchorage  is  at  the  end  of  the  beach  where  it  fornwaa 
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Except  the  discovery  of  Monterey  Bay  Vizcaino 
had  accomplished  no  more,  and  indeed  in  several 
respects  less,  than  had  Cabrillo  sixty  years  before ;  but 
the  results  of  his  voyage  were  clearly  recorded,  while 
the  expedition  of  his  predecessor  had  left  practically  no 
trace  in  the  world's  knowledge.  From  1603  the  trend 
and  general  character  of  the  California  coast,  together 
with  its  chief  harbors,  always  excepting  the  undiscov- 
ered San  Francisco,  were  well  known  to  the  Spaniards 
by  these  records;  but  for  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  there  was  no  addition  to  this  knowledge.  No 
ship  is  known  to  have  entered  the  northern  waters 
from  the  south,  while  the  Manila  ships  from  the  far 
west  neither  touched  at  the  new  ports  nor  left  any 
record  of  what  they  saw  as  they  passed.  Vizcaino 
made  strong  efforts  to  be  intrusted  with  a  new  expe- 
dition for  the  occupation  of  Monterey;  and  in  1606 
there  was  a  prospect  of  his  success;  but  attention  was 
diverted  to  the  far  west;  and  though  this  navigator, 
returning  as  a  passenger  from  Japan,  on  the  /San  Fran- 
CISCO,  again  sighted  Cape  Mendocino  on  December  26, 
1613,  no  more  attempts  were  made  on  the  outer  coast. 
Gamelli  Carreri,  however,  describes  his  trip  down  the 
coast  on  the  galeon  of  1696.^* 

Herrera's  history  containing  an  account  of  Ca- 
brillo's  discoveries  had  been  published  in  1601-15,  and 
new  Spanish  editions  appeared  in  1728  and  1730. 
Torquemada's  great  work  with  a  record  of  Vizcaino's 

angle  an  the  n.  w.  ;  while  on  the  k.  s.  are  three  white  rocks  very  near  the 
sea,  and  opposite  the  middle  one  an  estero  makes  in  from  the  sea  with  a  good 
entrance  and  no  breakers.  Inside  are  found  friendly  Indians,  and  fresh  water 
may  be  easily  obtained.  S.  s.  w.  from  this  port  are  six  or  se  ven  small  white  fara- 
Uones  some  larger  than  others,  occupying  over  a  league  in  circuit. .  .About  14 
leagues  s.  E.  |  a.  from  Pt  Reyes,  the  uuid  makes  a  noiut,  before  reaching  which 
the  land  is  of  medium  elevation,  bare  along  tlie  shore,  with  some  steep  cliffs, 
though  inland  it  is  high  and  wooded,  untu  a  low  poiut  is  reached  in  37**  3(K 
called  Pt  Afio  Nuevo.'  Nawgacion,  302-3.  This  author's  latitudes  are  from 
30[  to  a  degree  too  high.  He  evidently  saw  a  more  minute  account  of  Viz- 
caino's voyage  than  the  one  published,  or  what  is  not  unlikely,  had  access  to 
Gmnefion's  report. 

'*  Venegaa,  Not.  CcU,,  i.  191,  201 ;  Clavigero,  Storia  deUa  Col,,  159-60;  Cali- 
fornia, Estab.  y  Profj.,  9,  10;  Doc.  Hist,  Mex.,  ser.  ii.  tom.  iii.  443;  Cardona, 
Mem,  46;  Vucaino  Rd„  1611-1$,  p.  199;  see  Hiat.  North  Mex.  8t,,  i.;  Qt- 
meUi  Carreri,  Vojfoge,  v.  286  e<  mt.  The  only  land  sighted  was  the  Sta  Catft- 
lina  IsUndib  Mua  to  be  in  86*,  and  near  Bale  de  la  Toque. 
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voyage  and  Cermeiion's  mishaps  appeared  in  1613 
and  was  republished  in  1723.  Drate's  adventures 
were  related  in  scores  of  popular  voyage  collections 
besides  the  original  printed  accounts.  In  1734  Ca- 
brera Bueno's  sailing  directions  were  printed  across 
the  Pacific,  but  the  work  was  not  widely  circulated.^* 
In  1742  Anson,  the  English  navigator,  found  on  a 
captured  galleon  the  Spanish  chart  of  which  I  re- 
produce that  part  showing  the  coast  of  California. 
There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  maker  had 
access  to  any  information  not  given  by  Vizcaino  and 


SpAinsH  Chart,  1742. 

^  NavegcuHon  EBpeeulaUva,  y  Prdctka,  eon  la  Explkacion  de  algmoa  tfMCrv- 
mentos,  qve  ettan  mas  en  vso  en  los  naveganteSt  con  las  reglas  necewiriaa  para  8U 
verdadero  vao^  etc. ;  Tahla  de  las  declinaciones  del  sol,  comptttadas  aX  meridiano  de 
San  Bernardino;  el  modo  de  navegar  por  lageometria;  j)or  las  tablas  de  rumbos; 
por  la  aHthm6tica;  por  la  trigonometria;  por  el  quadrante  de  reduccion;  por 
hs  senos  logarithmos;  y  comunes;  con  los  estampaSj  yfguras  pertenecientes  d  lo 
dicho,  y  otros  tratados  curiosos.  Compvesta  por  el  almiranU  D,  Joseph  Oon- 
udez  Cabrera  Bueiio,  piloto  inayor  de  la  Carrera  de  PhUipinas,  y  natural  de  la 
isla  de  Tenerife  una  de  los  CannriaSy  qvien  la  dedica  ai  Af.  IlL*^  Sefl  D.  Fer- 
nando de  Vald4s  y  Tamon. .  Movemador  y  Capitan  OeneraX  de  las  Islas  Phili' 
pinasy  etc.  Manila,  1792,  fol.  11  f.  392  pages.  2  f.  The  bulk  of  the  work  is  a 
treatise  on  navigation;  but  Part  V. ,  292-364,  is  devoted  to  derrotaSy  containing 
sailing  directions  for  the  various  Philippine  and  Pacific  routes;  and  chap.  ▼., 
302-22,  relates  to  the  coast  from  C.  Mendocino  to  Panama  PortoU  and 
Crespi  in  1769  had  a  copy  of  this  work,  or  at  least  were  familiar  with  its  con- 
tents; but  from  that  time  to  1874,  when  it  was  described  and  quoted  in  the 
Overland  Monthly  by  my  assiBtant,  I  have  found  no  indication  of  its  having 
been  consulted  by  any  writer. 
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Cabrera  Bueno.''*  In  1757  appeared  Venegas'  work 
on  Baja  California,  from  which,  more  than  from  any 
other,  a  popular  knowledge  of  the  northern  expedi- 
tions was  derived.'^ 

The  topic  that  I  designate  the  Northern  Mystery — 
that  is  what  was  thought  and  written  and  pictured  in 
maps  respecting  the  coast  region  above  the  CaUfomiaii 
gulf  from  1530  to  1769,  the  voyages  which  I  have 
described  in  this  chapter  famishing  a  slight  founda- 
tion of  actual  knowledge  on  which  an  imposing  struct- 
ure was  reared  by  imagination,  theory,  and  falsehood — 
might  very  plausibly  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  California  as  a  country  stretching  indefinitely 
from  the  peninsula  to  the  mythic  strait  of  Anian. 
Yet  much  more  essential  is  this  subject  to  the  annals 
of  the  regions  above  latitude  42**,  and  therefore, 
especially  as  a  general  view  of  the  theories  involved 
has  already  been  presented/*  to  avoid  undesirable 
repetition  I  treat  the  subject  very  fully,  with  a  repro- 
duction of  many  quaint  old  maps,  in  another  volume 
relating  to  the  northern  countries,^®  confining  my  re- 
marks here  to  a  very  brief  statement. 

The  chief  element  of  the  Northern  Mystery  was 
the  belief  in  and  search  for  an  interoceanic  strait  sepa- 
rating the  Mexican  regions  from  Asia.  This  strait 
at  first  was  between  South  America  and  the  Asiatic 
main;  but  was  pushed  constantly  northward  by  ex- 
ploration, and  was  to  be  found  always  just  beyond  the 
highest  latitude  visited.  Each  inlet  was  the  entrance 
to  the  strait  until  the  contrary  was  proved;  inlets 
were  discovered  or  written  about  that  existed  only  in 
imagination,  and  navigators  even  went  so  far  as  to 
claim  boldly  that  they  had  sailed  through  the  strait. 

nAn9an*9  Vcyage,  ed.  1776,  384.  Alao  in  Ventgaa,  Not.  (7aZ.,  iii  235-6. 
The  dotted  line  diowt  the  ronte  of  the  galleonB. 

"  Here  may  be  mentioned  a  rejport  given  by  the  nativee  of  San  Luis 
Obispo  to  Father  Figuer  and  recorded  in  Anm^  Jbiario,  MS.,  192-3,  in  1776, 
that  23  Tears  before,  in  1753,  twelve  white  men  dressed  like  the  Spaniards 
landed  from  a  boat  and  were  subsequently  cast  away  on  the  coast  and  perished. 

" See  Hiii.  North  Mexican  States,  i,  this  series. 

^  See  HUL  Nortkwett  Cooit,  i,  chap.  ii.-iy.,  this  series. 
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At  first  the  belief  in  rich  islands  on  the  way  to  India 
had  been  strong,  and  with  reports  of  the  strait,  rumors 
of  great  kingdoms,  cities,  amazon  isles,  gold,  and  pre- 
cious stones  naturally  multiplied. 

Next  by  some  strange  blunder,  apparently  of  the 
historian  Gomara,  the  wanderings  of  Coronado  in 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  the  far  north-east,  were 
transferred  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  for  many  years 
Ti^uex,  Cicuic,  Quivira,  and  the  rest  appeared  dis- 
tributed along  the  shore  with  names  from  Cabrillo 
and  Drake.  For  no  other  reason  apparently  than  to 
provide  room  for  all  these  names,  it  was  customary  to 
make  the  coast  trend  but  little  north  of  west  between 
25**  and  40**,  thence  extending  north  to  the  strait. 
One  map,  however,  placed  California  far  north  of  the 
strait  of  Anian,  and  very  near  the  north  pole. 

In  the  third  great  development  of  the  imaginary 
geography,  California  played  a  more  definitely  im- 
portant part  than  in  those  mentioned.  The  New 
Mexican  names  were  removed  from  the  coast,  but 
California  from  Cape  San  Liicas  to  latitude  44**  be- 
came a  great  island.  At  first  the  gulf  and  peninsula 
were  mapped  with  remarkable  accuracy.  But  Lok  in 
1582  turned  the  coast  abruptly  eastward  above  44^ 
Ascension  in  1603  argued  that  Aguilar's  river  in  43* 
was  the  entrance  of  Anian,  and  probably  connected 
with  the  gulf.  Oiiate  at  the  Colorado  mouth  in  1604 
convinced  himself  that  the  gulf  extended  north  and 
east  to  the  Atlantic.  Cardona  in  1617,  having  as  he 
beheved  seen  deep  water  extending  far  beyond  34", 
openly  declared  the  whole  country  an  island.  And 
finally  a  party  of  adventurers  about  1620  had  no  dif- 
ficulty in  circumnavigating  California.  For  many 
years  the  country  was  so  mapped  and  described,  Nova 
Albion  forming  the  north  end  of  the  island.  From 
1700  to  1746  the  Jesuits  labored  to  restore  the  belief 
in  a  peninsula,  and  were  successful.  The  last  phases 
of  the  mystery  were  those  of  1751  and  1774  that  the 
Colorado  Biver  sent  oft*  a  branch  to  Monterey  or  San 
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Francisco,  and  then  the  search  for  northern  wonders 
was  transferred  to  the  far  north,  beyond  the  farthest 
limits  of  our  California. 

Of  the  many  maps  of  the  early  times  which  I  re- 
produce elsewhere,  and  of  the  many  more  similar  ones 
which  I  have  studied,  not  one  except  those  presented 
in  this  chapter  contains  any  real  information  about 
the  coast  of  Upper  California.  On  them  the  reader 
will  find  a  coast  line^  varying  in  its  trend  from  north 
to  west,  marked  with  capes,  bays,  rivers,  and  towns, 
which,  except  so  far  as  founded  on  the  narratives  and 
maps  which  I  have  noted  in  this  chapter,  are  purely 
imaginary,  the  names  being  traceable  to  the  same  nar- 
ratives and  maps,  except  such  as  come  from  Coronado's 
inland  explorations.  These  maps  afford  an  interesting 
study,  but  have  no  bearing  on  real  discovery.  It  is 
not  unlikely,  however,  that  useful  original  maps  of 
Cabrillo's,  Uermenon's,  or  Vizcaino's  explorations  may 
yet  come  to  light,  or  that  in  the  mean  time  men  will 
continue  to  build  grave  theories  of  local  discovery  on 
the  vagaries  of  the  old  cosmographers. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

MOTIVES  AND  PREPARATIONS  FOR  SPANISH  OCCUPATION. 

1767-1770. 

Stats  of  the  Sfanish  Coloniss— Accidxntal  Awaxxnivo  vbom  Apathy— 
Revival  of  Old  Motives— Fbar  of  the  RussiAya^-VisiTADOR  Jost  dx 
Galvxz  on  THE  Peninsula — Cha&acteb  and  Authority  of  the  Man — 
Condition  of  Affairs  in  Lower  California— Instructions  and  Plans 
OF  Galvez  for  the  Occupation  of  San  Dieoo  and  Monterey—A  Foui:- 
fold  Expedition  by  Sea  and  Land— Vessels,  Troops,  and  Supplie.^^ — 
PortolA,  Rivera,  and  Sebra— Plans  for  the  Conquista  Espiritual 
— Oalvez  Consults  the  Padre  Presidents — Sacred  Forced  Loans — 
Active  Preparations— Sailing  of  the  Fleet  from  La  Paz  and  Cape 
San  Li^cas— March  of  the  Army  from  the  Northern  Frontier- 
Loss  OF  the  'San  Josi'— Tidings  of  Success. 

In  all  the  historical  phases  briefly  alluded  to  in  the 
introductory  chapters  of  this  volume,  and  fully  pre- 
sented in  early  volumes  of  this  work,  I  have  shown  an 
epoch  of  decadence,  of  varying  length  in  diflferent 
provinces,  but  nowhere  much  less  than  half  a  century 
in  duration.  The  adventurous  spirit  of  the  conquerors 
had  for  the  most  part  faded  away.  Poorly  equipped 
soldiers  performed  their  routine  of  garrison  duty,  and 
of  entradas  against  frontier  savages,  in  a  listless  me- 
chanical way  that  but  feebly  reflected  old-time  glories. 
Presidios  were  a  kind  of  public  works  for  the  support 
of  officials,  and  the  drawing  of  money  from  the  royal 
coffers.  Missionary  zeal  had  not  perhaps  materisdly 
abated;  but  one  of  the  great  religious  orders  had  been 
driven  from  the  country.  The  friars  were  impeded 
in  their  efforts  by  discouraging  difficulties;  and  the 
mission  establishments,  reduced  in  number  by  secular- 
ization in  the  souths  by  destruction  and  consolidation 
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in  the  north,  decimated  in  population  by  pestilence, 
desertion,  and  diminished  fecundity,  ever  coveted  and 
disturbed  by  vicious  pobladores,  or  settlers,  had  passed 
the  era  of  their  greatest  prosperity.  The  most  famous 
mineral  districts  had  yielded  their  richest  superficial 
treasures  and  were  now,  by  reason  of  savage  raids, 
inefficient  working,  and  the  quicksilver  monopoly, 
comparatively  abandoned.  Commercial,  agricultural, 
and  manufacturing  industries  were  now  as  ever  at  a 
low  ebb.  The  native  population  had  lost  more  than 
nine  tenths  of  its  original  numbers,  the  survivors  liv- 
ing quietly  in  the  missions  as  neophytes,  toiling  in  the 
mines  or  on  the  haciendas  practically  as  slaves,  or 
ranging  the  mountains  as  apostates  more  dreaded 
than  the  savages  of  the  frontier.  The  fables  of  the 
Northern  Mystery  had  lost  something  of  their  charm, 
and  were  no  longer  potent  to  inspire  at  court  the  fit- 
ting-out of  armies  or  fleets.  For  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  no  exploring  vessel  had  sailed  up  the  north- 
ern coasts.  Province  after  province  had  settled  into 
that  stagnation  which  sooner  or  later  became  the  lot 
of  every  Spanish  colony. 

We  come  now  to  the  partial  awakening  from  this 
lethargy  which  caused,  or  permitted,  the  occupation 
of  Alta  California  by  Spain  in  1769.  This  occupa- 
tion was  in  a  certain  sense  accidental;  that  is,  all  the 
motives  leading  to  it  had  long  existed  and  had  with 
one  exception  no  new  force  at  this  time.  For  over 
one  hundred  and  sixty  years,  or  since  the  voyage  of 
Sebastian  Vizcaino  in  1602,  as  much  had  been  known 
of  the  country  as  was  now  known.  This  knowledge  em- 
braced the  general  trend  and  appearance  of  the  coast, 
the  comparative  fertility  of  the  country  and  intelli- 
gent docility  of  its  people,  the  existence,  location,  and 
general  description  of  ports  San  Diego,  Monterey,  and 
that  under  Point  Reyes  called  San  Francisco,  with  a 
tolerably  accurate  account  of  the  Santa  Barbara  chan- 
nel and  islands.  Thus  it  was  no  new  information  about 
the  country  that  prompted  the  Californian  conquest. 
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During  all  those  years  the  Spanish  Court  had  fully 
realized  the  importance  of  extending  its  dominion 
over  the  north  and  especially  over  the  coast  region; 
but  various  troubles  at  home  and  abroad  had  encour- 
aged procrastination.  Year  after  year  the  Manila 
galleon,  coming  from  the  west  by  the  northern  route 
sadly  in  need  of  a  refitting  and  relief  station,  had 
borne  her  strained  timbers  and  oriental  treasure  and 
scurvy-stricken  crew  down  past  the  California  ports; 
yet  no  practical  eflfbrt  was  made  to  possess  and  utilize 
those  ports,  though  it  was  always  intended  to  do  so 
at  some  future  convenient  season,  and  scores  of  un- 
heeded communications  on  the  subject  passed  between 
Mexico  and  Spain.  Tales  of  the  Northern  Mystery, 
of  great  empires  and  rich  cities,  of  golden  mountains, 
pearl  islands,  and  giant  queens,  so  effective  in  the 
earlier  days,  had  lost,  as  we  have  seen,  much  of  their 
power  at  court,  if  not  elsewhere;  yet  little  doubt  was 
ever  felt  that  the  strait  of  Anian  afforded  a  northern 
passage  by  which  a  fleet  of  English  cruisers  might 
any  day  appear  from  the  north-east  to  seize  upon 
Anian  and  Quivira,  and  to  ravage  more  southern 
coasts.  The  fear  was  real  enough  to  the  Spaniards, 
but  it  was  by  no  means  suflScient  to  rouse  them  from 
their  apathy,  which  also  successfully  withstood  the 
better-founded  fear  of  Kussian  encroachments  from 
the  north-west  across  rather  than  through  the  famous 
strait;  a  fear  that  furnished  the  only  motive  for  north- 
ern conquest  which  had  any  new  or  unusual  weight  at 
this  time.  Finally  among  operative  incentives  must 
be  mentioned  the  missionary  ambition  to  convert 
northern  gentiles.  Many  times  was  the  king  re- 
minded of  the  rich  spiritual  harvest  to  be  gathered 
in  CaUfornia,  by  friars  who  never  allowed  him  to  for- 
get the  secular  advantages  to  be  gained  by  coinplying 
with  their  wishes;  but  of  late  the  petitions  of  tfesuits 
and  Franciscans,  even  for  aid  and  protection  in  the 
old  frontier  districts,  had  received  but  little  attention. 
Indeed,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Franciscans  were 
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especially  urgent  at  this  juncture  in  their  claims  to 
be  sent  up  the  coast. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  in  1767  fixed  the 
attention  of  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  authorities  on 
the  north-west,  where  were  situated  the  principal 
missions  of  the  expelled  order.  California,  by  reason 
of  the  old  mysterious  charm  hanging  about  the  name 
and  country,  the  strangely  exalted  value  and  impor- 
tance which  the  Jesuits  had  always  attached  to  the 
barren  peninsula,  and  the  current  tales  of  immense 
treasure  hidden  there  by  the  society,  attracted  a  very 
large  share  of  this  attention.  Moreover  the  explora- 
tions of  the  Russians  on  the  Alaska  coasts  from  1741 
to  1765  were  tolerably  well  known  to  the  Spanish 
authorities;  the  danger  of  Russian  encroachment 
seemed  more  threatening  than  in  past  years;  and 
finally  the  fitting-out  of  a  military  expedition  for  the 
relief  of  Sonora  suggested  the  expediency  of  taking 
steps  at  this  time  for  the  protection  of  the  peninsula. 
Accordingly  Jos^  de  Galvez  decided  to  visit  in  person 
the  western  coast,  and  not  only  to  superintend  prep- 
arations for  the  Sonora  campaign,  but  to  cross  the 
gulf,  investigate  the  state  of  affairs  in  Baja  California, 
and  to  adopt  such  measures  as  might  be  found  neces- 
sary for  its  safety. 

Galvez  set  out  from  Mexico  for  San  Bias  April  9, 
1768.  Shortly  after  his  departure  Viceroy  Croix  re- 
ceived from  King  Cdrlos  III.  orders  to  the  effect  that 
in  connection  with  other  precautions  against  the  Rus- 
sians on  the  north-west  coast,  San  Diego  and  Mon- 
terey should  be  occupied  and  fortified.  It  had  occurred 
to  the  monarch,  or  his  advisers,  that  this  would  be  an 
opportune  time  to  carry  into  effect  an  old  scheme, 
give  to  the  galleons  their  long-desired  harbor,  and 
secure  an  important  coast  line  from  foreign  aggression. 
How  the  order  was  worded,  whether  peremptory  in  its 
terms  or  in  the  form  of  a  recommendation,  does  not 
appear.  But  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  it 
would  have  been  obeyed  with  any  degree  of  prompti- 
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tude  may  well  be  doubted.  The  governor  instructed 
to  investigate  and  report;  zealous  friars  called  upon 
for  their  views;  the  Franciscan  authorities  consulted 
as  to  the  supply  of  missionaries;  treasury  officials 
questioned  about  ways  and  means;  preliminary  explor- 
ations, conflicting  reports,  petty  quarrels — ^all  these 
with  the  interminable  complication  of  red-tape  com- 
munications therewith  connected,  resulting  in  vexa- 
tious delay,  if  not  in  absolute  failure,  may  be  readily 
pictured  by  the  reader  of  preceding  volumes,  familiar 
with  the  ways  of  the  period. 

Fortunately  none  of  these  obstacles  was  in  this  case 
interposed.  The  royal  order  was  clear  that  San  Diego 
and  Monterey  should  be  occupied;  the  movement  was 
not  a  complicated  or  apparently  difficult  one;  it  was 
promptly  and  effectually  executed.  The  cause  of  this 
unusual  promptness  was  in  the  man  who  undertook  to 
carry  out  the  order.  The  whole  matter  was  by  the 
viceroy  turned  over  to  Josd  de  Galvez,  who  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  on  his  way  to  the  Jalisco  coast  to  embark 
for  the  peninsula.  Galvez  had  come  to  Mexico  in  1765 
as  visitador  general  of  New  Spain.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  and  subsequently  minis- 
ter of  state,  holding  the  latter  position  at  the  time 
of  his  death  in  1789.  He  was  invested  by  Cd,rlos  III. 
with  well  nigh  absolute  powers  to  investigate  and 
reform  the  administration  of  the  government  in  its 
different  branches,  particularly  in  matters  pertaining 
to  the  royal  finances.  Independent  of  the  viceroy  in 
many  respects  by  virtue  of  his  position,  only  nominally 
subordinate  in  others,  assuming  probably  some  prerog- 
atives that  did  not  belong  to  him,  he  was  to  all  intents 
the  highest  authority  in  New  Spain.  The  viceroy 
Cruillas  was  ^removed  from  office  largely  because  of 
his  opposition  to  the  visitador,  and  was  replaced  by 
the  more  complaisant  Marquds  de  Croix.  If  there 
were  any  viceregal  attributes  not  originally  possessed 
by  Galvez,  or  arbitrarily  assumed  by  him,  they  were 
especially  delegated  to  him  by  Croix  when  he  started 
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for  the  west.  Thus  powerful  and  independent,  Galvez 
was  also  remarkable  for  his  practical  good  sense,  busi- 
ness ability,  untiring  energy,  and  disregard  of  all 
routine  formalities  that  stood  in  his  way.  He  is 
entitled  to  the  first  place  among  the  pioneers  of  Cal- 
ifornia though  he  never  set  foot  in  the  country.* 

Galvez  sailed  from  San  Bias  in  May,  but  was  driven 
to  the  Tres  Marias  and  back  to  Mazatlan,  not  reach- 
ing the  peninsula  till  the  first  week  in  July.  At  this 
time  Captain  Gaspar  de  Portold,  an  easy-going,  pop- 
ular man,  but  brave  and  honest  withal,  was  ruling  the 
country  as  civil  and  military  governor,  while  Captain 
Fernando  Javier  Rivera  y  Moncada  commanded  the 
garrison  of  about  forty  soldiers  at  Loreto.  PortolA 
was  a  new-comer  of  the  preceding  year;  Rivera  had 
been  long  in  the  country.^     The  missions  were  in  the 

^Galves  was  'alcalde  de  caaa  y  corte,  mizustro  del  conaelo  de  Indias,  mar- 
aa€s  de  Sonora,  ministro  de  estado  y  del  despacho  universal  de  Indias. '  Rivera^ 
Oobemant€»  de  Mex.^  402-16.  This  is  the  only  authority  I  have  seen  for  the 
exact  date  of  the  departure  from  Mexico.  In  an  edict  dated  Not.  2,  1768, 
in  Lower  California,  Galvez  signs  himself  'del  consejo  y  dlmara  de  Su  Mages- 
tad  en  el  real  y  supremo  de  las  Indias,  yntendente  de  cx^rcito,  visitador  gen- 
eral de  todofl  lofl  tnbunales  de  justicia,  caxas,  y  demas  ramos  de  real  liacienda 
de  estoB  reynos,  y  comisionado  con  las  ampUsimas  facultades  del  Ex.  Sr.  Mar- 

3a6i  de  Croix.'  Prov.  SL  Pap.,  MS.,  16.  In  his  report  to  the  viceroy  dated 
nne  10,  1769,  he  gives  as  the  chief  object  of  the  northern  expedition  the 
establishment  of  a  presidio  to  protect  the  peninsula  from  the  danger  always 
threatened  by  foreign  nations  'y  con  esx)ecialidad  las  (tentativas)  que  tUtima- 
mente  ban  hecho  los  rusos  pretendiendo  familiarizarse  con  la  navegacion  del 
mar  de  Tartaria.'  Palou,  ifot.y  i.  183.  See  also  for  notices  conceniing  Galvez* 
coming  to  lower  California.  Id. ,  i.  248-50.  Fear  of  the  Russians  as  the  leading 
motive  for  the  northern  estabUshment  is  mentioned  in  Armomtf  Carta^  1770, 
in  Doc.  H'at.  Mex.,  4th  ser.,  tom.  ii.  156-7;  ReviUorGigedo^  Ivforme  de  1793, 
according  to  Caro,  Tree  Sijloe,  iii.  117;  by  Navarrete,  introd.  to  Sutil  yMex. 
Viane,  xci.-ii;  and  by  other  writers.  Greenhow,  Or.  and  Cat.,  105,  tells  us 
thai  Galvez  was  a  man  of  the  most  violent  and  tyrannical  disposition.  If  this 
be  tme  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  violence  and  tyranny  were  not  more  common 
qualities  in  Spanish  officials.  Hughes,  California,  110,  learns  from  Ilarper^s 
biog.  Cyclopedia^  that  Galvez  visited  California  in  search  of  ffold-mines  dis- 
covered by  the  Jesuits;  that  his  companion,  Miguel  Jos6  de  Arenza,  became 
discooraged  after  a  few  weeks,  recommending  the  abandonment  of  the  search 
and  accusing  Galvez  of  insanity  for  continuing  it,  for  which  he  was  cast 
into  prison !  Galvez  was  ill  in  Sonora  after  leaving  California,  and  is  said 
to  have  imprisoned  his  secretary  Azanza,  afterward  viceroy,  for  saying 
that  his  malady  was  mental.  Such  was  the  origin  doubtless  of  the  story. 
YenegaJB,  Not  Col.,  ii.  200,  543-4,  iiL  4-14,  has  something  to  say  on  the 
IffopoeaU  to  settle  Alta  Califomia  and  how  the  matter  stood  in  the  middle 
of  tne  century. 

'Biograpmcal  sketches  of  these  officers  will  be  given  later.  As  authority 
lor  the  form  of  PortoU's  name  I  cite  his  signature  in  an  original  letter  of  1779 
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hands  of  sixteen  Franciscan  friars  from  the  college  of 
San  Fernando  in  Mexico,  who  had  been  in  possession 
only  about  three  months,  and  were  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Father  Junlpero  Serra  as  president.*  There  is 
nothing  to  show  that  either  governor,  or  commandant, 
or  president  had  come  to  the  peninsula  with  any  ex- 
pectation that  their  authority  was  to  be  soon  extended 
to  the  northern  coast.  Yet  all  doubtless  shared  the 
prevalent  impression,  amounting  to  a  hope  in  the 
minds  of  the  padres,  that  sooner  or  later  Monterey 
and  San  Diego  were  to  be  occupied  and  missionary 
work  begun.  Galvez  set  himself  to  work  most  zeal- 
ously to  investigate  the  condition  and  supply  the  needs 
of  the  peninsula  establishments.  His  policy  and  acts 
in  this  direction  are  fully  set  forth  in  connection  with 
the  annals  of  Lower  California.* 

But  the  visitador  kept  always  in  mind  his  project 
of  northern  conquest.  Rapidly  his  busy  brain  ma- 
tured a  plan  of  action,  which  had  "probably  been  con- 
ceived before  he  left  San  Bias,  and  which  a  few  months 
after  his  arrival  he  was  ready  to  carry  into  execution. 
Means  and  methods  were  fortunately  under  his  exclu- 
sive control,  and  he  had  resolved  on  an  expedition  in 
four  divisions,  two  by  sea  and  two  by  land,  to  start 
separately,  but  all  to  meet  at  San  Diego,  and  thence 
press  on  to  Monterey.  Thus  a  practical  knowledge  of 
both  routes  would  be  gained,  transportation  econo- 
mized, and  risks  of  failure  lessened.  Available  for  the 
sea-goingdi  visions  were  two  small  Yessels^thepaquehotes, 
or  snows,  San  Cdrlos  and  San  Antonio,  under  the  com- 
mand of  captains  Vicente  Vila  and  Juan  Perez,  expe- 
rienced jpifo^cw  of  the  royal  navy.    They  had  been  built 

among  the  MSS.  of  Molera;  Portold,  Dlario  del  Viage,  1769,  MS.,  a  contem- 
porary copy;  Ortega  in  Santa  ClarOj  ArcL  Parr,,  MS.,  48;  Pakniy  Vida;  and 
mcnter^,  Ustraeto  de  Noiicias;  though  Serra  wrote  it  Portala  in  San  Diego^ 
Lib.  Mision,  MS.,  63;  and  in  Palou,  Noticias,  it  is  printed  Portola. 

'  Father  Serra  was  a  native  of  Mallorca,  55  years  of  age,  who  had  come 
to  America  in  1740,  had  served  as  a  missionary  in  the  Sierra  Gorda  district 
for  nine  years,  and  aboat  the  same  time  in  the  college,  or  travelling  as  oomi- 
aario  of  the  inquisition.  Palou^  Vida,  1-13,  4^-6.     See  preceding  note. 

*See  Hitst,  North  Mexican  SUUea,  vol.  i.,  this  series. 
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for  the  transportation  of  troops  to  Sonora,  and  the  co- 
mandante  at  San  Bias  had  orders  to  fit  them  out  and 
send  them  over  to  La  Paz  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
The  land  expeditions  under  Portold  and  Rivera  were  to 
march  from  Santa  Maria  on  the  northern  frontier.  An 
additional  militarv  force  would  be  required,  to  supply 
which  Colonel  Elizondo  was  instructed  to  send  over 
twenty- five  Catalan  volunteers''  under  Lieutenant 
Pedro  Pages.  The  peninsular  missions  must  assist  at 
the  birth  of  the  new  ones,  by  furnishing  church  orna- 
ments, live-steck,  and  other  supplies  to  the  full  extent 
of  their  ability. 

From  his  head-quarters  at  Santa  Ana  Gal  vez  super- 
intended the  collection  at  La  Paz  and  Cape  San  L^cas 
of  everything  that  was  to  be  forwarded  by  sea.  He 
sent  north  supplies  for  the  land  expedition,  and  ap- 
pointed Captain  Rivera,  a  man  practically  acquainted 
with  the  country,  as  comisario  with  instructions  to 
proceed  northward  from  mission  to  mission,  and  take 
from  each  all  the  live-stock,  provisions,  and  imple- 
mente  that  could  be  spared.  Likewise  he  was  to  re- 
cruit some  people  for  the  new  settlements,  and  bring 
everything  to  Santa  Maria  with  all  possible  despatch. 
Rivera  set  out  upon  this  work  in  August  or  Septem- 
ber 1768.« 

The  proposed  occupation  of  the  northern  country, 
however,  was  to  be  spiritual  as  well  as  military.  The 
natives  were  to  be  converted  after  their  subjection, 
and  not  only  presidios  but  missions  were  to  be 
founded.  Preparations  having  been  effectually  set  on 
foot  en  lo  secular^  it  was  now  time  for  the  spiritual 
aspect  of  the  scheme  to  receive  attention.  Accord- 
ingly the  padre  president  was  invited  to  come  down 
to  Santa  Ana  for  a  personal  interview  with  the  visita- 
dor,  as  he  did,  arriving  at  the  end  of  October.  Serra 
doubtless  had  before  this  time  made  himself  pretty 
well  acquainted  with  what  Galvez  was  doing  and  pro- 

^The  Catalonia  company,  Ist  battalion,  2d  regiment,  light  infantry,  had 
leftCddiz  Mav  27,  1767.  Prov,  StaL  Pap.,  MS.,  i.  2. 

*PaloUx  Not.  i.  252,  says  Aagoat;  but  in  Vida,  65,  September. 
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posed  to  do;  but  he  listened  patiently  to  the  visita- 
dor*s  explanations,  and  then  not  only  expressed  his 
approval  of  the  scheme,  but  announced  his  intention 
to  join  the  land  expedition  in  person.  It  was  thought 
best  to  found,  besides  the  missions  at  San  Diego  and 
Monterey,  another  at  some  intermediate  point,^  and 
still  another  on  the  frontier  of  Lower  California  in 
order  to  facilitate  communication  between  the  old 
establishments  and  the  new.  Three  priests  were  to  go 
north  by  sea  and  three  by  land;  and  in  order  that  so 
many  might  be  spared  three  were  drawn  from  the 
college  of  San  Fernando.  Serra  agreed  with  Galvez  . 
that  church  furniture,  ornaments,  and  vestments, 
must  be  supplied  by  the  old  missions.  Surplus  grain 
and  other  articles  of  food  were  to  be  taken  as  gifts, 
while  live-stock  and  implements  must  be  regarded  as 
loans,  and  as  such  repaid  in  kind.  This  burden,  al- 
though in  accord  with  the  past  policy  of  both  Jesuits 
and  Franciscans  that  old  missions  must  support  the 
new,  might  have  met  with  opposition  had  there  been 
any  to  oppose. 

The  king's  and  viceroy's  representative,  the  civil 
and  military  governor,  and  the  president  of  the 
missions  were  in  accord  on  the  subject.  The  natives 
were  not  consulted,  and  the  priests  were  new-comers, 
not  very  deeply  interested  in  the  country  or  in  their 
respective  missions.®  Galvez  and  Serra  had  only 
themselves  to  convince  that  the  measure  was  right, 
and  the  task  was  not  a  hard  one.  The  Francis- 
cans were  bound  by  their  vows,  said  the  visitador, 
the  president  echoing  approval,  to  spread  the  faith, 
not  to  accumulate  wealth  or  build  up  grand  establish- 
ments— a  doctrine  that  subsequently  lost  something 
of  its  force  in  the  land  whither  they  were  goinff.  Serra 
topk  a  list  of  the  church  property  that  Galvez  had 
already  collected,  and  promised  to  continue  this  sacred 

^  According  to  PcUou,  Vida,  67,  this  intermediate  misaion  was  to  be  called 
San  Buenaventura. 

*Paloa,  Not  J  1.  43-56,  claims  also  that  Galvez,  the  viceroy,  and  the  king 
fully  repaid  the  missions  later  for  all  that  was  taken. 
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though  enforced  loan  in  the  north,  as  he  did  some 
months  later.^ 

During  the  month  of  November,  Father  Junfpero 
made  a  tour  of  the  southern  missions,  completing 
arrangements  for  secularization  which  should  release 
two  more  priests  for  duty  in  the  north.  A  slaughter 
of  wild  cattle  in  the  south  furnished  meat  for  the  first 
sea  expedition.  Stores  of  all  kinds  were  collected 
at  La  i^az.  Gralvez  issued  a  proclamation  naming  St 
Joseph  the  patron  saint  of  the  adventure,"  and  shortly 
after  Lieutenant  F^^es  arrived  from  Guaymas  with 
twenty-five  Catalan  volunteers  of  the  compafiiafrancay 
who  were  to  go  by  sea  as  a  first  detachment  of  the 
invading  army  to  overcome  gentile  battalions  that 
might  oppose  the  landing  and  progress  of  the  Spaniards. 

*  Palon  gires  lonff  lists  of  all  the  drarch  property  taken  from  each  minioii, 
which  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  combine  into  the  following,  which  ia 
as  nearly  accurate  as  the  author's  occasional  use  of  the  terras  *  sevc^*  and  '  a 
few'  will  permit:  7  church  bells,  11  small  altar  bells,  23  altar  cloths,  6  choir 
copes,  3  surplices,  4  carpets,  2  coverlets,  3  roqueies,  3  veils,  19  full  sets  sacred 
vestments,  different  colors,  0  old  single  vestments,  17  aibaa^  albs,  or  white 
tunics,  10  pcUioa,  palHums,  or  short  cloaks,  10  amiloa,  amices,  or  pieces  of  linen, 
10  chasubles,  12  girdles,  0  hopas^  or  cassocks,  18  altar-linens,  or  corporalea^  21 
purijicadorest  punficatories,  or  chalice  cloths,  1  pall  cloth,  11  pictures  of  the 
virgin,  12  silver  or  gilded  r'jalices,  1  cibary,  or  silver  goblet,  7  crismercLS,  or 
silver  phials  for  chrism,  lc  sacred  oil,  1  custodia,  or  silver  casket  for  holy 
wafers,  5  conehaa,  or  silver  conchs  for  baptism,  0  incensarioSt  or  silver  censers 
with  incense  dish  and  spoon,  12  pairs  of  vinageraa,  silver  and  glass  cruets  for 
wine  and  water,  1  silver  cross  with  pedestal,  1  box  containing  Jesus,  Mary, 
and  Joseph,  1  copper  platter  for  baptismal  font,  2  copper  baptismal  fonts,  29 
brass,  copper,  and  silver  candlesticks,  1  copper  dipper  for  holy  water,  1  silver 
jar,  1  tin  wafer  box,  3  statues,  2  silver  suns  or  ilazzlers,  4  irons  for  making 
wafers,  coins  and  rings  for  arras  at  marriages,  5  araa,  or  consecrated  stones, 
4  miwuLla  and  a  missal-stand,  1  Betancurt's  Manual;  also  quantities  of  hand- 
kerchiefs, curtains,  and  tinsels;  with  laces,  silks,  and  other  stuSs  to  be  n^de 
into  altar  upholsterv,  taken  from  the  royal  almacen  at  Loreto.  This  church 
property  was  for  the  most  part  sent  by  water  to  the  new  establishments. 
Many  of  the  old  vestments  and  church  ornaments,  some  dating  back  perhaps 
to  tlus  first  invoice,  are  yet  preserved  in  the  missions.  See  rigit  to  Southern 
Cali/omiaf  MS. 

^^  In  his  proclamation,  dated  Nov.  21st,  and  preserved  in  Arch,  Santa  Bdr- 
6ara,  MS.,  1. 15, 16,  Galvez refers  to  the  driving  away  of  the  locusts  in  1707,  at 
San  Josd  del  Gabo  by  aid  of  St  Joseph's  image,  as  a  reason  why  the  Monterey 
expedition  is  to  be  under  him  as  patron.  He  charges  the  priests  to  say  mass 
on  the  19th  of  every  month,  and  the  rogative  litany  while  the  expeditions  con- 
tinue, imploring  through  the  intercession  of  the  saint  divine  protection,  and 
this  in  addition  to  the  regvilar  salve  to  Maria,  patron  of  all  the  Calif  omian  con- 
versions, and  also  in  addition  to  the  regular /e^^a  of  San  Jos6.  On  the  same 
day  he  caUs  the  attention  of  Padre  Lasuen  to  this  matter.  Letter  in  Id.,  xi. 
369-70,  with  another  letter  of  Nov.  23d,  relating  to  supplies  from  the  Loreto 
warehouse. 
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Early  in  December  the  San  Cdrlos  arrived  at  La  Paz 
from  San  Bias.  She  had  been  hastily  and,  like  all 
Pacific  coast  craft  of  the  time,  imperfectly  constructed, 
had  encountered  stormy  weather,  and  was  in  a  leaky 
condition.  She  was  already  partially  laden  with  effects 
for  the  north  from  the  San  Bias  warehouses;  but  had 
to  be  unloaded,  careened,  and  loaded  again,  all  of  which 
labor  Galvez  personally  superintended,  .often  lending 
a  hand  in  the  stowing  of  an  unwieldy  package,  greatly 
to  the  encouragement  of  his  men  and  to  the  admira- 
tion of  the  chroniclers."  The  9th  of  January  1769 
the  San  Cdrlos  was  ready.  All  who  were  going  in 
her  confessed,  heard  mass,  partook  of  the  communion, 
and  then  listened  to  a  parting  address  from  Galvez. 
The  visitador  reminded  his  hearers  that  theirs  was  a 
glorious  mission,  that  they  were  going  to  plant  the 
cross  among  the  heathen,  and  charged  them  in  the 
name  of  God,  the  king,  and  the  viceroy  to  respect 
their  priests  and  maintain  peace  and  union  among 
themselves.  Finally  Junlpero  Serra  pronounced  a 
formal  blessing  on  the  pilgrims,  their  vessel,  the  flag, 
the  crew,  and  on  Father  Parron,  to  whom  was  in- 
trusted the  spiritual  care  of  the  company.  The  cere- 
mony over,  the  San  Cdrlos  put  to  sea.  Galvez  in  the 
Concepcion  accompanied  her  down  the  gulf  from  La  Paz 
to  Cape  San  Liicas,  watching  her  until  she  doubled  the 
point  and  struck  bravely  northward  before  a  fair  wind." 
While  the  president  returned  to  Loreto  Galvez 
gave  his  attention  to  the  San  Antonio,  which  was  to 
follow  the  San  Cdrlos.  Touching  at  La  Paz  the  15th 
of  January,  she  arrived  at  Cape  San  Liicas  the  25th." 

"  Palou,  Vidoj  60,  notes  that  Galvez  was  particnlarly  zealous  in  packing 
for  San  Bnenaventara  which  he  called  his  mission,  and  was  delighted  at  havins 
done  his  work  quicker  than  Padre  Junipero  who  packed  for  his  mission  ^ 
San  Cdrlos. 

^'Crespi,  in  PcUoUf  Not.^  ii.  149,  says  the  San  Cdrlos  sailed  Jannaiy  lOth. 
LeayingLEb  Paz  on  the  9th,  she  may  have  been  last  seen  by  Galvez  on  the  10th, 
thoughPaloa,  Not.,  i.  216,  says  it  was  the  11th.  For  farther  details  respecting 
the  officers,  men,  cargo,  instnictions,  and  plans,  see  description  of  the  voyage 
in  the  next  chapter. 

'•Galvez'  letter  in  Prov,  St.  Pap,,  MS.,  L  44.  Palou,  Vida,  61,  tells  ns 
that  the  San  Antonio  had  gone  to  San  Lticas  because  prevented  by  the  wind 
from  reaching  La  Paz. 
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Her  condition  being  no  better  than  that  of  the 
capitana,  or  flag-ship,  she  was  unloaded  and  careened, 
and  so  was  not  ready  for  sea  till  the  15th  of  Feb- 
ruary. Then,  after  an  exhortation  by  Galvez  and  the 
usual  religious  ceremonies,  Perez  shook  out  his  sails 
and  with  a  fair  wind  struck  northward  from  San 
Joq6  del  Cabo.  "Grod  seems  to  reward  my  only 
virtue,  my  faith,"  writes  Galvez  to  Fages,  "for  all 
goes  well.  '^* 

Meanwhile  active  preparations  for  the  land  expe- 
dition were  being  made  in  the  north.  Rivera  had 
left  Santa  Ana  in  September,  as  we  have  seen.  On 
his  way  northward  he  had  visited  each  mission  and 
had  taken  such  live-stock  and  other  needed  supplies 
as  he  and  the  difierent  friars  thought  could  be  spared. 
The  200  cattle,  140  horses,  46  mules,  and  two  asses, 
with  various  implements  and  articles  of  food  thus 
acquired,"  were  collected  at  first  at  the  frontier  mis- 
sion of  Santa  Maria,  but  the  pasturage  there  being 
insufficient  for  his  animals,  Rivera  soon  transferred  his 
camp  to  Velicati  eight  or  ten  leagues  farther  north.^* 
From  this  point  he  sent  word  to  Galvez  at  Santa  Ana 
and  to  Serra  at  Loreto  that  he  would  be  ready  to 
start  for  San  Diego  in  March.  The  president  had 
returned  to  Loreto  at  the  end  of  January,  and  had 
since  been  busily  engaged  in  his  preparations,  forward- 
ing such  articles  as  he  could  get  to  La  Paz  or  to  Santa 
Maria  according  as  they  were  to  go  by  water  or  by 
land.  On  receipt  of  Rivera's  message  he  at  once  noti- 
fied Fray  Juan  Crespl,  who  was  to  accompany  the  first 
land  expedition,  to  join  the  force  at  Velicati  without 
delay.     Crespf,  an  intimate  personal  friend  as  well  as 

"Prw.  iS^.  Pap.,  MS.,  L  46. 

^^The  articles,  not  including  the  Loreto  contribation,  were  54  aptMrefoB,  or 
pack-fladdles,  28  leather  bags,  1  case  of  bottles,  13  sides  of  leather,  28arroba8 
of  flcB,  1  bale  and  4  arrobui  of  sugar,  340  arrobas  Uuajo,  or  dried  meat,  28 
arroDBS  flour,  35  almudes  pinole,  21  faneeas  wheat,  23  arrobas  raisins,  4 
cargas  biscuits,  10  arrobas  lard,  2  jugs  and  12  bottles  ^fine.  Eatables  were 
gifts.    PcUou,  Not,,  i.  43-5.    Galvez  sent  some  implements  and  seeds.  Id, 

Fido.  eo. 

^  He  reached  Y elicatd  before  Dec.  20th  on  which  date  he  wrote  to  QalTes. 
Prov.  8t.  Pap,,  MS.,  L  45. 
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obedient  subordinate  of  Serra/'^  accordingly  left  his 
mission  of  Purlsima  the  26th  of  February  and  reached 
Rivera's  camp  on  the  22d  of  March,  having  been 
joined  at  Santa  Maria  by  Padre  Lasuen  who  had 
lourneyed  from  San  Francisco  de  Borja  in  order  to 
bestow  the  customary  blessing  on  the  departing  pil- 
grims. Everything  was  in  readiness,  and  two  days 
after  the  coming  of  the  friars  Rivera's  little  army 
began  its  march  into  the  land  of  gentiles. 

PortoU  with  the  second  division  of  the  land  expe- 
dition was  already  on  his  way  to  the  northern  frontier, 
having  left  Loreto  on  the  ninth  of  March  ;^®  but  he 
was  obliged  to  await  at  Santa  Maria  the  transporta- 
tion from  San  Luis  Bay  of  supplies  which  had  been 
sent  up  by  water.^  Serra  was  unable  to  accompany 
the  governor  because  his  work  of  collecting  church 
utensils  and  ornaments  was  not  yet  completed,  and 
he  was  besides  suffering  from  a  sore  foot,  obtained 
long  before  on  a  walk  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico, 
which  made  it  doubtful  to  every  one  but  himself 
whether  he  would  be  able  to  go  with  the  expedition 
at  all.  However,  he  promised  to  follow  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  meanwhile  sent  Campa  from  San  Ignacio 
in  his  place.  At  the  end  of  March,  though  still  very 
lame,  he  was  ready  to  start,  and  after  spending  several 
days  at  San  Javier  with  Francisco  Palou,^  whom  he 
appointed  president  of  the  old  missions  during  his 
absence,  he  journeyed  slowly  and  painfully  northward, 
stopping  at  each  mission  except  Mulegd,  and  finally 

• 

^^  Crespi  was  like  Serra  a  native  of  Mallorca,  had  come  to  America  in  the 
same  vessel,  and  had  served  16  years  in  the  Sierra  Gorda  missions.  He 
was  at  this  time  48  years  of  age.  Many  old  Gilifomians  say  they  were 
accustomed  to  hear  his  name  pronounced  by  their  fathers  Crespi,  and  it  is  so 
written  in  Porioldy  DiaHo  ana  other  MSS. 

w  Sergeant  Jos^  F.  Ortega,  who  was  with  Portold  on  this  march,  says  that 
he  left  Loreto  March  14.  'Prov.  St.  Pap.^  MS.,  vi.  171.  According  to  a  frag- 
ment in  Ortega's  h^d writing  in  Sta,  Ciara^  Arch,  Parroquiaf  MS.,  48,  the 
date  was  March  14th  or  16th.     Palou  makes  it  the  9th. 

*'  They  had  been  sent  by  the  canoas  San  I(jna4no  and  San  Borja,  which 
returned  to  San  Liicas  before  Feb.  I4th.  Prov.  St.  Pap.^  MS.,  i.  4o. 

^  Palou  was  now  47  years  of  age.  He  had  been  a  pupil  of  Serra  in  Spain, 
was  perhaps  aJso  a  native  of  Mallorca,  had  come  witn  him  to  America,  and 
had  served  with  him  in  the  Sierra  Gorda. 
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joining  the  governor's  party  at  Santa  Maria  the'  5th 
of  May.  The  whole  company  left  Santa  Maria  on  the 
11th,  and  arrived  at  VelicaU  the  14th."  The  same 
day  a  mission  was  founded  there  under  the  name  of 
San  Fernando,  Campa  being  left  in  charge;  then  on 
the  15th  of  May  PortoU  with  the  second  land  expe- 
dition set  out  and  followed  the  track  of  Rivera. 

Thus  within  a  period  of  four  months  Galvez  had 
despatched  the  four  divisions,  and  only  an  extraordi- 
nary series  of  misfortunes  could  prevent  the  successful 
occupation  of  San  Diego  and  Monterey.  He  had  not, 
however,  quite  reached  the  limit  of  his  eflTorts  in  that 
direction,  since  he  had  caused  to  be  built  at  San  Bias 
a  new  vessel,  especially  intended  for  northern  coast 
service,  and  named  for  the  patron  saint  of  the  expedi- 
tion the  San  Josi.  She  arrived  at  Cape  San  Lticas  on 
the  13th  of  February,  two  days  before  the  departure 
of  the  San  Antonio,'^  but  it  was  found  necessary  to 
overhaul  her  for  repairs  at  the  cape  harbor,  whence 
she  was  convoyed  by  Galvez  in  a  sloop  to  Loreto  in 
April.  In  May  she  bore  the  visitador  across  the  gulf 
to  the  Rio  Mayo,  and  brought  back  part  of  a  cargo  of 
supplies  to  Loreto,  where  she  completed  her  lading 
and  sailed  for  San  Diego  on  the  16th  of  June."  She 
was  to  have  touched  at  San  Jos^  del  Cabo  to  take  on 
board  Father  Murgula  and  some  church  ornaments; 
but  nothing  was  seen  of  her  there  or  elsewhere,  until 
three  months  later  she  appeared  at  Loreto  with  a 
broken  mast  and  otherwise  disabled.  Word  was  sent 
to  Gralvez  in  Sonora,  and  he  ordered  her  to  San  Bias 
for  repairs.  The  cargo  was  taken  out  and  sent  in 
boats  to  Cape  San  L^cas,  except  a  quantity  of  corn 
left  on  board.  A  trunk  of  vestments  was  sent  to 
Yehcatd  by  land,  and  the  vessel  sailed  for  San  Blaa 

^  PortM,  DiariOt  MS. ,  1,  2.  The  leader  and  friars  went  in  adTanoe  and 
reached  VelicaU  on  the  13th. 

"Galvez,  in  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  i.  45. 

"  Paloa,  Vitla,  63,  bajs  the  vessel  was  never  heard  of  again,  and  it  is  only 
in  his  other  work,  Nottcuu,  L  54,  27&-9,  in  which,  however,  he  sajrs  nothing 
of  her  trip  to  Sonora,  that  he  descrihes  her  subsequent  movements. 
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in  October.  The  unfovtuiiBie  paquehot  came  back 
next  year,  and  sailed  from  San  Josd  del  Cabo  in  May 
with  a  cargo  of  supplies  and  a  double  crew  to  reen- 
force  the  other  vessels,  but  without  Murgula,  who 
was  detained  by  illness.  Nothing  was  ever  heard 
subsequently  of  either  vessel  or  crew.  The  captain's 
name  was  Callegan. 

The  proceedings  of  Gralvez  and  other  events  in  the 
peninsula  after  the  departure  of  the  northern  expedi- 
tions have  been  fully  narrated  elsewhere;**  and  there 
is  but  little  in  connection  with  those  annals  for  several 
years  that  has  any  bearing  on  the  new  establishments 
of  San  Diego  ana  Monterey.  As  early  as  July  1769, 
the  San  Antonio  returned  to  San  Bias,  and  on  the  7th 
of  September  a  schooner  brought  up  to  Loreto  news 
that  all  the  expeditions  had  reached  San  Diego.^  The 
25th  of  February  1770  Rivera  returned  to  Velicatd 
for  cattle  and  other  supplies  left  there,  with  San  Diego 
news  to  the  11th  of  JFebruary,  and  with  reports  for 
Galvez  and  the  viceroy  on  the  failure  of  the  first 
attempt  to  find  Monterey.  A  month  later  two  natives 
arrived  from  San  Diego  with  April  letters  to  Palou 
and  the  viceroy  which  reached  Loreto  late  in  May.^ 
The  2d  of  August  messengers  arrived  from  Monterey 
at  Todos  Santos,  bringing  to  Governor  Armona  and 
Father  Palou  news  of  the  founding  of  San  Cdrlos 
mission.  The  event  was  celebrated  by  a  mass  of 
thanksgiving  and  by  a  discharge  of  fire-arms  at  Santa 
Ana.  From  Portold  who  returned  by  sea  the  good 
news  was  received  in  Mexico  about  the  same  time.*' 
I  have  already  noticed  the  despatching  of  the  ill-fated 
San  JosS  in  May  1770.    Palou,  the  acting  president, 

'^See  Hist.  North  Mexiaxn  States^  vol.  i.,  this  series. 

'^  Auff.  20,  1769,  Juan  B.  Anza  writes  from  Tubac,  Sonora,  to  Gtov.  Pineda 
that  an  Indian  from  the  Gila  has  reported  that  a  nation  beyond  theCooomari- 
copas  met  four  Spaniards  with  guns,  whom  the  writer  thinks  may  be  part  of 
the  Monterey  expedition.  Doe.  Hist.  Mex.,  ser.  iv.  torn.  iL  117-18. 

^^Crov.  .Armona  of  Baja  California  writes  from  Santa  Ana  July  19,  1770, 
that  he  arrived  June  13th,  and  found  good  news  of  the  northern  expeditiona, 
including  the  discovery  of  the  'prodigiosisimo  puerto*  called  San  Franciaco 
and  which  may  be  Monterey.  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  ser.  iv.  torn.  ii.  156-7. 

''^Dept.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  IxxxviL  10. 
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kept  himself  in  constant  communication  with  Serra, 
and  in  the  midst  of  all  his  cares  and  vexations  respect- 
ing peninsular  affairs,  never  lost  sight  of  the  new 
northern  establishments.*® 


ftathority  i 

57-75,  bNesides  the  original  i 
special  points  in  past  notes.  So  large  and  complete  is  my  collection  of  original, 
and  especially  manuscript,  authorities  on  California  history  that  I  shall  not 
attempt  any  systematicaily  complete  reference  to  all  the  printed  works  which 
touch  upon  each  point  or  each  brief  epoch,  but  which  give  information  at 
second  hand  only.  I  shall  refer  to  such  works  to  point  out  errors  worth  notic- 
ing, or  for  other  special  purposes;  and  I  shall  also  lor  bibliographical  purposes 
give  occasional  lists  of  tnese  secondary  authorities  bearing  on  definite  historic 
periods.  For  such  a  list  on  the  occupation  and  early  mission  history  of  Cal- 
ifornia see  end  of  this  volume. 
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CHAPTEK  V. 

oocupahok  of  san  diego-expeditions  by  sea  and  land. 


VOTAOB  OF  PXBXZ  IN  THB   *QaS  AlTTONIO '— AbRIVAL  IK  SAN  DiEOO  BaT — 

A  MiBACXs— DisooYEBT  OF  Santa  Gbuz  Island— Waitino  fob  thx 

CaFFTANA— VOTAOX  OF   ViLA   IN  THB   *SaN   CIbLOS  ' — FaGES  AND  HIS 

Catalan  VoLUNTEBBa— iNSTBUcfnoNs  by  Galvez— A  ScuByr-sTBicKsir 

GbBW — A  PSST-HOUBE  AT  SAN   DiEOO  — AbBIVAL  OF  RiVEBA  T  MON- 

OADA— GbbsfI's  Diaby— Camp  and  Hospital  Moved  to  Nobth  San 

DiEOO — GOHING   OF  PoBTOLi.  AND  JUNiPEBO  SeBRA— REUNION  OF   THB 

FouB  Expeditions — Thaitksoivino  to  Saint  Joseph— The  <San  An- 
tonio* Sent  to  San  Blas — PortolASets  out  fob  Montebey— Found- 
DTo  of  San  Diego  Mission— A  Battle  with  the  Natiybs— A  Mission 
without  Conybrts. 

Turn  now  to  the  northern  coasts,  to  the  bay  of  San 
Diego,  whose  waters  had  lain  for  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  undisturbed  by  European  keel,  whose 
shores  had  known  no  tread  of  iron  heel  since  Sebas- 
tian Vizcaino  was  there.  The  native  inhabitants  yet 
preserved  a  traditional  remembrance  of  white  and 
bearded  visitors,  kept  alive  perhaps  by  jin  occasional 
rumor  wafted  overland  from  the  south-east,  and  by 
distant  glimpses  of  the  white-winged  galleon  which 
year  after  year  bore  its  oriental  treasure  down  past 
this  port,  which,  so  far  as  can  be  known,  was  never 
entered.  And  now  the  aboriginal  solitude  is  destined 
to  be  forever  broken. 

The  11th  of  April  1769^  a  Spanish  vessel  appears 
and  anchors  in  the  bay.  It  is  the  San  Antonio  some- 
times called  El  Principe,  and  is  commanded  by  Juan 

^Crespi,  in  PaJUm,  Not,,  ii.  149,  gives  the  date  as  April  14th.  Humboldt, 
Eaaai,  Pol,  318,  says  it  was  in  April  1763. 

(126J 
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Perez,  an  experienced  Mallorcan  who  has  seen  service 
in  the  Pacific  as  pilotOy  or  master,  of  the  Manila  gal- 
leon. She  had  been  despatched  from  Cape  San  Liicas 
in  February,  after  religious  services  and  a  parting 
address  from  the  visitador  general  Josd  de  Galvez,  the 
highest  official  who  had  visited  the  north-western 
coast  since  the  days  of  Heman  Cortes.  On  board  are 
the  friars  Juan  Vizcaino  and  Francisco  Gomez,  a  few 
carpenters  and  blacksmiths,  then  there  is  the  crew, 
whose  number  is  not  known,  and  a  miscellaneous 
car^o  of  supplies  for  two  settlements  which  it  is 
designed  to  found  on  the  upper  coast.  Under  the 
protecting  care  of  Saint  Anthony  of  Pddua,  patron, 
indeed,  of  the  day  of  sailing  as  well  as  of  the  vessel 
herself,  the  voyage  of  twenty-four  days  has  been  a 
prosperous  one,  the  only  misfortune  recorded  being 
the  illness  of  a  few  seamen  who  suffered  from  scurvy, 
a  scourge  rarely  escaped  by  voyagers  of  the  period. 

The  first  land  made  was  an  island  in  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Channel,  which  was  named  Santa  Cruz  from  the 
honesty  of  the  natives  in  restoring  an  iron  cross  left 
on  shore.  Here  they  received  the  best  of  treatment 
and  obtained  plenty  of  fish  and  water  in  exchange  for 
beads;  but  their  observations  showed  that  they  were 
above  the  supposed  latitude  of  San  Diego,*  and  Perez 
accordingly  returned  southward  along  the  coast  until 
he  passed  Point  Guijarros  and  entered  the  desired 
port,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  1 1th  of  April.  Here 
also  the  natives  are  kind  to  the  strangers,^  but  Perez 
finds  no  sign  of  Vila,  his  superior  in  command  of  the 

'According  to  observations  the  vessel  was  in  34""  40',  but  really  in  about 
34';  while  San  Diego,  supposed  to  be  in  34*,  Cabrera  Bueno,  Navegacion,  305, 
was  nearly  a  degree  and  a  half  further  south. 

'  The  natives  at  first  took  the  vessel  for  a  great  whale,  but  soon  discovered 
their  error,  and  regarded  it  as  the  forerunner  of  wonderful  things,  especially 
as  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  and  an  earthquake  occurred  simultaneously  with  the 
airival  of  the  vessel.  This  story  was  told  by  them  later,  and  is  recorded  by 
Serra,  Representacion  sobre  Miaiouea,  21  de  Mayo  1773 ^  MS.,  who  says  the 
Spaniards  noticed  neither  eclipse  nor  temblor^  and  regards  it  as  a  miracle  by 
wnich,  though  the  padres  could  not  yet  begin  their  teachings,  '  comenzaron 
&  predicar  prodigiosameute  d  aquellos  miseros  gentiles  las  criaturas  insensibles 
del  Cielo  y  de  la  tierra.'  These  phenomena  are  also  noticed,  from  the  same 
source,  in  the  S.  F,  BuUetin,  Oct.  12,  1865. 
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flag-ship,  which  had  sailed  from  the  peninsula  more 
than  a  month  before  the  San  Antonio,  and  which  he 
had  hoped  to  find  at  San  Diego.  Neither  are  there 
any  tidings  to  be  obtained  of  the  overland  party  to 
the  same  port.  Under  these  circumstances  the  cap- 
tain's orders  call  for  a  stay  of  twenty  days  before  pro- 
ceeding to  Monterey.  As  there  are  no  soldiers,  and 
as  the  instructions  of  Galvez  had  been  to  run  no  risks, 
the  friars  do  not  land,  nor  is  any  attempt  made  to  ex- 
plore the  country.  Two  days  before  the  twenty  days 
elapse,  that  is  on  the  29th  of  April,  the  tardy  capi- 
tana  comes  in  sight. 

The  San  CdrloSy  otherwise  called  the  Golden  Fleece, 
is  commanded  by  Vicente  Vila,  a  native  of  Andalucia, 
and  sailing-master  of  the  first  class  in  the  royal  Spanish 
navy.*  She  had  sailed  from  La  Paz  having  on  board 
Vila,  a  mate  not  named,  Alf^rez  Miguel  Costi-nsii 
acting  as  cosmographer,  and  a  crew  of  twenty-three 
sailors  and  two  boys.  Also  on  board  were  Lieutenant 
Pedro  Pages,  with  twenty-five  Catalan  volunteers, 
including  a  sergeant  and  corporal ;  Hernando  Parron, 
a  Franciscan  friar;  Pedro  I^rat,  a  Frenchman  and 
surgeon  of  the  royal  army;  four  cooks  and  two  black- 
smiths— sixty-two  persons  in  all;  with  suppUes  for 
eight  months  or  a  year,  implements  of  various  kinds, 
and  a  quantity  of  church  furniture  and  other  mission 
property.*    All  the  proper  religious  ceremonies  had 

^Vila's  appointment  by  Galvez,  dated  La  Paz,  Dec.  27,  1768,  names  as 
'Oapitan,  Puoto  Mayor,  y  coniandante  del  San  Cdrlos,  d  D.  Vicente  Vila, 
piloto  de  los  primeros  de  la  Real  Armada,  por  las  apreciables  circnnstancias 
que  en  ^1  concnrren,  con  la  juriBdicclon  y  prerogativas  que  le  corresponden  por 
la  Real  Ordenanza  de  Marina/  wifch  $120  per  month  and  $30  additional  if  the 
voyage  is  successful  Officers  and  crews  of  both  vessels  are  ordered  under 
severe  penalties  to  obey  Vila  as  commander  of  the  capitana.  Prov.  St.  Pap,, 
MS.,  i.  66-8. 

'  Printed  Gostansd  in  Monterey,  Estracto  de  Notidcu,  and  so  signed  by  him- 
self in  several  autographs  now  before  me.  Often  printed  Gostanzo  or  Constanzo. 

'The  manifest  of  the  San  Cdrloa  signed  by  Vila  on  Jan.  5th  is  preserved  in 
Prov.  SL  Pap.,  MS.,  L  1^21.  The  list  of  supplies  includes:  4,676  lbs.  meat, 
1,783  lbs.  fish,  230  bush,  maize,  500  lbs.  lard,  7  jars  vinegajr,  5  tons  wood,  l,27f 
lbs.  brown  sugar,  5  jars  brandy,  6  tanate^  figs,  3  tancUes  raisins,  2  tanates  datc» 
300  lbs.  redpeppter,  125  lbs.  garlic,  6,678  lbs.  bread,  common,  690  lbs.  bread, 
white,  945  lbs.  rice,  945  lbs.  chickpeas,  17  bushels  salt,  3,800  gallons  water, 
450  lbs.  cheese,  6  jars  Gal.  wine,  125  lbs.  sugar,  275  lbs.  oliooolate,  10  ' 
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been  attended  to  at  the  start;  Junfpero  Serra,  presi- 
dent of  the  California  missions,  had  invoked  the 
blessing  of  heaven  upon  this  first  detachment  of  pa- 
cificators; Miguel  de  Azanza,  subsequently  viceroy  of 
New  Spain,  had  acted  as  shipping-clerk  at  the  em- 
barkation of  the  supplies;  and  Jos^  de  Galvez,  the 
foremost  man  in  America,  had  not  only  aided  in  the 
lading  and  delivered  a  parting  address,  but  had  ac- 
companied the  vessel  to  the  cape,  seeing  her  safely 
headed  for  San  Diego, 

Yet  despite  such  favorable  auspices  the  San  Cdrlos 
was  unfortunate.  The  water-casks  leaked  and  noth- 
ing but  water  of  a  bad  quality  could  be  obtained  at 
Cedros  Island.  This  greatly  aggravated  the  scurvy, 
always  prevalent  on  the  coast,  and  soon  no  sailors 
were  left  with  suflBcient  strength  to  work  the  vessel 
or  to  launch  the  boats  for  firesh  water.  Vila,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  instructions,^  was  obliged  to  go  up  the 
coast  to  34""  as  had  Perez  before  him,  the  increased 
distance  and  cold  adding  greatly  to  his  troubles.    At 

11  bottleB  oil,  2  lbs.  spioe,  25  smoked  beef-tonffaes,  6  lire  cattle,  675  lbs.  len- 
tils, 112  Ibe.  candles,  1,900  lbs.  floor,  15  sacks  bran,  495  lbs.  beans,  16  sacks 
eoal,  hens  for  the  sick  and  for  breeding,  $1 ,000  in  money,  etc.  The  brandy  and 
cheese  were  for  stormy  weather  only,  the  former  being  considered  oondnciye 
to  scury  if  nsed  habitually  on  this  coast.  The  wine  was  for  cabin  use,  or  for 
the  missions.  Many  of  the  articles  named,  or  specified  portions  thereof,  were 
intended  for  the  missions,  or  for  the  land  expedition;  and  part  of  the  panoeha 
waa  to  be  nsed  in  sweetening  the  temper  of  the  natives. 

*  Galvez*  instmctions  to  Capt.  Vila,  dated  Jan.  5th,  are  preserved  in  iVov. 
8L  Pap,,  MS.,  i.  22-31,  under  the  title,  *  Instruction  to  be  observed  by  D. 
Vicente  Vila,  first-class  master  in  the  royal  navy  and  Captain  Gomandante 
sf  the  paquebot  of  his  majesty  called  the  San  Cdrlos  alias  Toison  de  Oro  in 
the  voyaffe  which  by  divme  aid  this  vessel  is  to  make  to  the  ports  of  San 
Die^  and  Monterey,  situated  on  the  northern  coast  of  this  peninsula  of  Cali- 
fomiaa  in  33**  and  37*  of  latitude.'  The  different  articles  of  this  document  are 
in  substance  as  follows:  1st.  The  object  is  to  establish  the  Catholic  faith,  to 
extend  Spanish  domain,  to  check  Ihe  ambitious  schemes  of  a  foreign  nation, 
and  to  carry  out  a  plan  formed  by  Felipe  III.  as  early  as  1606.  Therefore  no 
pams  can  be  spared  without  offense  to  God,  the  king,  and  the  country.  2d. 
The  vessel  being  new,  stronff,  and  well  supplied  for  over  a  year,  to  be  followed 
by  the  San  Antonio  with  additional  supphes,  having  only  300  leagues  to  make, 
having  a  strong  miHtary  force,  and  gome  to  a  land  whose  natives  are  dodle, 
have  no  arms  but  bows  and  arrows,  and  are  without  boats,  there  can  be  no 
excuse  en  lo  humano  for  failure.  3d.  Vila  is  to  sail  Jan.  7th,  weather  per- 
mitting, keep  out  to  sea  according  to  bis  judgment  in  search  of  favorable 
winds,  to  take  careful  observations,  and  to  stand  in  shore  at  34**,  San  Diego 
being  in  33*  according  to  the  cddula  of  Felipe  III. ,  and  being  easv  to  find  by 
Viscaino's  narrative  enclosed  witii  this  document  in  print  in  the  udrd  volume 
Bnr.  Oil.,  Yol.  X.   9 
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last,  however,  a  tedious  navigation  of  a  hundred  and 
ten  days  was  ended  by  the  San  Cdrlos,  almost  mi- 
raculously it  would  seem,  by  turning  into  San  Diego 
Bay  the  29th  of  April.® 

Perez  has  already  deposited  a  letter  at  the  foot  of 
a  cross  on  shore,  and  has  completed  his  preparations 
to  sail  on  the  1st  of  May,  when  the  San  Cdrlos  ap- 
pears and  drops  anchor,  but  without  lowering  a  boat. 
A  visit  to  the  vessel  soon  reveals  the  fact  that  all 
hands  are  down  with  scurvy.  The  sick  are  at  once 
removed  by  the  crew  of  the  San  Antonio  to  the  shore, 
where  they  are  sheltered  by  sail  tents  and  receive 
from  Dr  Prat  and  the  three  friars  such  care  as  cir- 
cumstances allow.  It  does  not  clearly  appear  that 
more  than  two  had  succumbed  at  sea;  but  now  death 
begins  its  ravages  in  the  canvas  pest-house  on  the 
beach.*     Perez  men  are  attacked  by  the  scourge; 

of  the  Notida  de  CcdifofTiicLs  (that  is  in  Venegas,  Not.  Cal.,  iii.  85-9).  4th.  If 
Capt.  Rivera  be  found  at  San  Diego,  the  mission  effects  are  to  be  landed,  and 
such  other  supplies  as  Rivera  may  need,  the  rest  to  be  taken  by  sea  to  Mon- 
terey. 6th.  If  Rivera  and  the  land  force  have  not  arrived  Vila  is  to  wait  15 
or  ^  days  at  most,  obtaining  wood  and  water,  while  Fafipes  and  Costans6 
explore  the  country.  6th.  After  the  20  days,  or  on  Rivera^  arrival,  the  San 
Cdrlos  is  to  sail  for  Monterey,  with  the  ISan  Antonio  if  she  be  there.  7th. 
The  strictest  discipline  is  to  be  kept,  every  precaution  taken  for  safety,  and 
any  outrase  on  the  natives  to  be  severely  punished.  8th.  The  sailors  are  to 
aid  the  soldiers  in  building  a  temporary  fort  at  Monterey.  0th.  The  natives 
are  to  be  conciliated  with  panocha  and  trifles,  but  to  be  very  closely  watched, 
and  to  be  induced  to  look  on  weapons  as  a  kind  of  adornment.  10th.  Panocha^ 
cloths,  etc. ,  are  to  be  given  to  Fages  and  Rivera  on  their  demand,  a  receipt 
being  taken.  11  til.  A  report  is  to  oe  sent  to  Galvez  from  San  Diego  b^  land, 
and  from  Monterey  one  of  the  vessels  is  to  return  to  San  Diego  with  de- 
spatches to  go  overland,  or  if  only  one  vessel  is  there  she  is  to  oome  as  soon 
as  safety  will  permit  and  return  immediately.  12th.  Vila  to  remain  in  the 
best  fitted  of  the  two  vessels  at  Monterey  until  the  San  JosS  shall  arrive. 
13th.  The  other  vessel  is  to  remain  at  San  Diego  long  enough  to  deliver 
despatches,  etc.,  and  is  then  to  continue  her  voyage  to  C.  San  Lticas  and  San 
Bias  with  duplicate  despatches.  14th.  Coasts  about  Monterey  are  to  be 
explored,  especially  port  and  river  Carmelo,  and  if  possible  the  port  of  San 
Frandsco  said  to  l>e  in  38*"  30'.  To  this  end  Vila  will  give  all  possible  aid  to 
Goetan86  and  Fages.  15th.  On  the  arrival  of  the  San  JoU^  Vila  in  his  vessel 
will  return  to  San  Bias,  exploring  the  coast  in  order  to  confirm  or  correct 
Cabrera  Buoio's  derrotero,  the  b^t  extant.  Navegachn  EspecuUUiva  y  prde- 
Hca,  Manila,  1734. 

'According  to  Palou^  NoL,  i.  262,  she  anchored  on  the  30th. 

*Judee  Hayes,  Emig,  Notes,  MS.,  474,  thinks  that  the  vesseLi  were 
anchored  off  what  is  now  New  Town,  between  the  two  wharves,  and  that 
Punta  de  los  Muertes,  or  Dead  Men's  Point,  derived  its  name  from  the  burial 
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and  of  about  Dinety  sailors,  soldiers,  and  mechanics 
considerably  less  than  one  third  survive,  though  none 
of  the  officers  or  friars  die  or  are  even  attacked  so 
far  as  the  records  show.^®  Of  course  the  continua- 
tion of  the  voyage  to  Monterey  is  not  possible  under 
the  circumstances.  Neither  can  Fages  and  Costans6 
do  otherwise  than  disregard  their  instructions"  call- 
ing for  a  preliminary  exploration  of  the  surrounding 

of  the  Bcaryy-stricken  Bailors.  And  such  is  probably  the  fact,  for  the  name 
appears  on  Fantoja's  char^  of  1784  in  StUU  y  Mexieana,  Viage8,  AiUu,  No.  5. 
See  also  Bancroft's  Pera,  O&a.,  MS.,  14. 

^*^  There  is  some  confusion  respecting  numbers,  increased  by  onr  ignorance 
of  the  exact  force  on  the  San  Antonio.  Palou  says,  Not,  i.  262,  tnat  from 
the  ScM  Cdrlo8  5  of  the  crew  and  12  soldiers  saryived;  while  of  Uie  other 
crew  all  bat  7  died.  Again,  it  151,  he  says  that  before  May  14th  9  of  the 
San  Cdrlos  had  died,  .^in,  L  282,  that  the  San  Anionic,  sailing  Jaly  6th 
(or  0th),  lost  9  men  on  the  voyage,  arrlTing  at  San  Bias  sin  gents  para  marear. 
And  finally,  that  5  sailors  and  2  boys  remained  on  the  San  Cdrlos  after  July 
14th,  at  which  time  29  sailors  and  soldiers  had  been  buried  on  the  beach. 
In  a  letter  dated  July  3d,  Serra  states  that  all  the  crew  of  the  San  Cdrlos 
died  except  one  man  and  a  cook,  and  8  died  from  the  San  Antonio,  Palou, 
Vida^  76.  He  writes  in  the  San  Di^go  death  register,  San  Diego,  Lib,  Mision, 
MS.,  63^,  that  half  of  Faces'  soldiers  died;  that  Parron  at  first  and  himself 
later  kept  a  record  of  deaths  which  was  destroyed  with  the  mission  a  few 
Tears  later,  and  that  the  deaths  within  a  few  months  amomited  to  over  60, 
inclading  some  Indians.  The  good  friar  hopes  the  names  are  inscribed  in  the 
'book  of  life.*  In  Loreto,  Lw,  Mision,  MS.,  129,  the  Indian  Juan  Alvarez 
is  mentioned  as  having  been  one  of  the  San  Antonio's  men,  who  died  at  San 
Diego  on  June  25th. 

^  Galvez'  instructions  to  Fages,  dated  like  those  to  Vila  January  5th,  and 
found  in  Prov.  St,  Pap,,  MS.,  i.  31-43,  are  substantially  as  follows:  1st.  Fages, 
military  chief  of  the  sea  e^qpedition,  is  to  exercise  the  same  authority  on  land 
until  Gov.  PortoU  arrives;  that  is  he  is  to  be  Rivera's  superior,  and  is  to 
superintend  the  economical  distribution  of  rations.  2d.  The  soldiers  are  to 
aia  the  saUors,  and  Fages  must  see  that  harmony  and  discipline  are  preserved. 
3d.  Three  fires  on  the  hill  north-west  of  San  Di^  will  be  a  signal  to  the 
vessel  that  Bivera  has  already  arrived.  4th.  If  Rivera  has  not  arrived  at 
San  Dieeo,  Fages  is  to  use  every  possible  means  by  exploration  and  inquiry 
to  learn  nis  whereabouts  and  aia  his  march.  5th.  Before  Rivera's  arrival  the 
natives,  and  especially  chiefs,  are  to  be  prepared  so  far  as  possible  by  Faffes 
and  Parron  for  the  founding  of  a  mission.  6th.  The  natives  being  friendly, 
and  Co6taiis6  having  selected  a  proper  site,  Fages  may  erect  some  buildings, 
and  thus  prepare  for  Rivera's  couung  with  soldiers  for  a  mission  guard;  but 
if  Rivera  nas  aheadv  attended  to  this,  Fages  is  to  render  any  needed  aid 
with  the  least  possible  delay  to  the  vesseL  7th.  If  Rivera  has  not  come,  and 
the  San  Antomo  arrives,  the  latter  vessel  is  to  be  left  at  San  Diego,  with  half 
the  soldiers,  to  attend  to  the  precediug  instructions,  while  the  San  Cdrlos, 
with  Fages,  goes  on  to  Montwey.  Qalvez  also  innote  to  Faces  on  February 
14th,  Id,,  46-7,  directing  him  to  put  half  his  men  on  board  the  SanAnUmiOf 
8th.  At  Monterey  the  £dians  are  to  be  pacified,  a  landing  effected  with  all 
caution,  and  a  camp  fortified  with  ditch,  estacada,  and  cannons  on  a  site 
chosen  by  the  engineer,  and  under  the  guns  of  the  vessel.  9th.  The  natives 
arerio  be  impressed  with  the  advantages  of  peace  and  salvation  and  protection 
from  foreign  insult  offered  by  the  Spaniards.  10th.  The  natives,  if  friendly, 
to  be  ixM  of  Rivera's  approach  and  mduced  to  send  guides.     1 1th.  Fages  and 
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country.  For  two  weeks  the  well  have  more  than 
enough  to  do  in  caring  for  the  sick  and  in  burying 
the  dead,  and  then  on  the  14th  of  May  other  Span- 
iards come  to  their  relief. 

These  are  Rivera  y  Moncada  with  his  twenty-five 
soldados  de  cuera^^  or  cuirassiers,  from  the  presidio  of 
Loreto;  also  the  priest  Juan  Crespf,  th.e  pilotin}^  Jos6 
Cafiizares,  three  muleteers,  and  a  band  of  christianized 
natives  from  the  northern  missions  of  Baja  California. 
Of  these  last  there  were  forty-two  in  number  at  the 
outset,  whose  duty  it  was  to  make  roads,  assist  the 
muleteers,  and  perform  the  drudgery.  This  first 
division  of  the  land  expedition  had  started  from 
VelicatA  in  March,  and  had  been  fifty-one  days  on 
the  way,  the  distance  being  given  at  the  time  as  one 
hundred  and  twenty-one  leagues.  Two  diaries  were 
kept  and  are  extant,  one  by  Crespl  and  the  other  by 
Canizares."  Both  are  very  complete,  but  neither 
affords  matter  of  much  interest  to  the  historical  stu- 
dent, since  it  could  serve  no  good  purpose  to  repeat 
the  details  of  that  monotonous  march. 

Many  localities  were  named   and  their  latitudes 

CoBtaiuMS  may,  if  deemed  best,  tend  soldiers  with  the  natives  to  meet  Bivera. 
12th.  Fages  may  use  force  to  overcome  resistance  if  necessary.  13th.  The 
natives  are  never  to  be  fally  trusted,  but  always  watched,  for  the  'common 
enemy'  will  surely  incite  them  to  mischief.  14th.  Both  soldiers  and  sailors  to 
work  on  the  fort.  15th.  Constant  precantions  against  danger,  notwithstand- 
ing peaceful  appearances.  16th.  Trade  with  the  natives  is  ckllowed,  bat  no 
knives  or  other  weapons  must  be  given  them.  17th.  Fages  is  to  send  full  re- 
ports to  Galvez  down  to  the  time  of  PortoU's  taking  the  command.  Great 
reliance  is  placed  in  the  'activity,  honor,  and  prudence'  of  Fages  and  Goa- 
tans6.  Galvez  adds  a  note  to  the  effect  that  tiie  presidio  and  mission  at  Mon> 
terey  are  to  be  called  by  the  glorious  name  of  San  Cdrlos. 

^'  These  soldiers  derived  tiieir  name  from  the  cuefi^a^  ot  cuirass,  which  in 
California  was  a  sleeveless  jacket  made  of  7  or  8  thicknesses  of  deer  or  sheep 
skin  quilted.  From  the  Lintin  conum.  The  metallic  cuiiaas  was  called  in 
Spanish  coroso. 

^  A  pUoUn  was  the  master's  mate  on  a  vessel.  Cafiisares  accompanied  the 
land  force  to  take  observations  and  write  a  diary. 

^*  CaSUzareSf  Diario  ^ecuJtado  for  Tierra  desde  el  parage  de  ViUacaia  d  esU 
puerto  de  San  Diego,  1769,  MS.  This  diary  is  dated  July  3d,  and  was  probi^ 
bly  sent  south  by  the  San  Antonio  a  few  days  later.  Crespi,  Primera  lisped, 
de  Tierra  al  Deeeubrvmiento  del  Puerto  de  San  Diego,  in  Pcdou,  NoL,  ii.  93- 
149.  This  dia^  extends  to  July  2d,  and  probably  was  completed  like  the  other 
on  July  3d.  The  writer  had  before  him  the  diaries  of  the  second  esrpediticm 
under  Portol^  from  which  he  takes  some  material  respecting  changes  in  names 
of  places  along  the  route. 
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fixed,  but  these  geographical  details  belong  to  the 

E^ninsula  rather  than  to  Alta  Califomia.  The  route 
y  west  of  the  main  sierra  and  for  the  most  part  near 
the  coast.^*  The  country  was  barren  and  unattractive; 
water  had  to  be  carried  for  the  animals  and  men  for 
days  at  a*  time;  and  at  times  their  progress  was  hin- 
dered by  showers  of  rain.  At  Santa  Cruz  on  Todos 
Santos  Bay  the  savages  made  some  threatening  demon- 
strations, and  once  again  there  was  almost  a  fight,  but 
the  foe  was  frightened  away  by  the  noise  of  gun- 
powder. The  Indians  of  the  company  soon  began  to 
sicken  and  die^*  or  to  desert,  and  one  or  more  of  the 
men  had  usually  to  be  carried  on  tepesUes,  or  litters. 
As  the  party  approached  San  Diego  the  gentiles 
became  more  numerous,  less  timid,  more  disposed  to 
curiosity  and  theft,  and  eager  to  explain  by  their  sign- 
language  the  recent  passing  of  the  Spanish  ships.  On 
the  morning  of  the  14th  of  May  the  little  army  rose 
so  completely  wet  through  by  the  rain  that  had  fallen 
during  the  night  that  mass  had  to  be  omitted,  much 
to  the  sorrow  of  Father  Crespf  because  it  was  the  first 
day  of  pentecost.  The  march  began  at  ten  o'clock. 
Soon  they  caught  a  distant  view  of  the  anchored  ves- 
sels; Crespl  says  they  had  seen  the  mast-tops  the  day 
before;  and  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  having  travelled 
six  leagues  during  the  day,  they  reached  the  camp  on 
the  beach  and  were  welcomed  by  a  salute  from  all  the 
fire-arms  that  could  be  manned.^' 

The  first  thing  to  be  done,  now  that  the  coming  of 
Rivera's  men  renders  it  possible,  is  to  prepare  for  per- 
manent settlement.     The  old  camp,  or  pest-house,  on 

u  At  the  oatset  they  followed  the  route  of  link  in  1766,  bat  the  latter  soon 
tamed  to  the  right  to  cross  the  mountains. 

^'Seria,  in  San  Diego,  Lib.  Misicn,  MS.,  64,  says  that  5  died.  Nine  de- 
serted at  one  time  according  to  Paloa. 

"Ortega,  in  Santa  Clara^  Arch.  Parroquia,  MS.,  4S-54,  gives  an  account 
of  this  expedition  in  which  he  represents  the  sufiferings  of  the  soldiers  to  have 
been  very  great,  three  tortillas  per  day  being  the  rations.  Vallejo,  IJi^t.  Col., 
MS.,  i.  83,  obtained  the  same  idea  from  his  father's  narrative,  stating  that 
the  soldiers  were  glad  to  barter  tiieir  jewelry  and  clothing  for  the  rations  of 
their  Indian  companions,  while  the  latter  lived  on  roots,  wild  fruits,  etc. 
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the  bay  shore,  is  probably  within  the  limits  of  what 
is  now  the  city  of  San  Diego,  locally  known  as  New 
Town;  but  the  day  after  his  arrival  Rivera — so  say 
the  chroniclers,  although  according  to  the  instructions 
of  Galvez,  Fages  was  chief  in  command — selects  a 
new  site  some  miles  north,  at  what  is  now  Old,  or 
North,  San  Diego,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  on  which  are 
still  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  the  old  presidio.  Here 
camp  is  pitched  and  fortified,  a  corral  for  the  animals  • 
and  a  few  rude  huts  are  built,  and  hither  on  the  sev- 
enteenth are  transported  the  sick  and  their  tents. 
The  immediate  purpose  is  that  the  camp  may  be  near 
the  river  which  at  this  point  flows  into  the  north  end 
of  the  bay.  For  six  weeks  officers,  priests,  and  sol- 
diers are  occupied  in  attending  to  the  wants  of  the 
sick  and  in  unloading  the  San  Antordo.  Then  they 
await  the  arrival  of  JrortoU. 

In  the  last  days  of  June  Sergeant  Ortega  with  a 
soldier  makes  his  appearance  in  camp,  announcing  that 
his  companions  under  PortoU  are  only  a  few  days' 
march  from  the  port.  Ten  soldiers  are  sent  back  with 
Ortega  to  meet  the  approaching  party.  On  the  29th 
the  governor  arrives  m  advance  of  his  men;  and  on 
the  first  of  July,  a  little  before  noon.  Father  Serra 
and  all  the  rest  are  welcomed  in  camp.  This  second 
division  of  the  land  expedition,  consisting  of  the  three 
officials  just  named,  of  nine  or  ten  soldiers  de  cuera, 
four  muleteers,  two  servants  of  the  governor  and 
president,  and  forty-four  natives  of  Lower  California, 
had  left  Velicatd  the  15th  of  May,  and  had  followed 
the  route  of  Rivera's  party.  The  journey  had  been 
an  uneventful  and  comparatively  easy  one.  The  gen- 
tiles were  occasionally  threatening,  but  did  no  harm. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  first  division  most  of  the  neo- 
phytes deserted,  only  twelve  reaching  San  Diego; 
but  there  were  no  deaths.^     The  second  day  Father 

"  Portoldy  Diario  del  Viagt  que  haste  por  tierra  J>»  Ckupar  de  Portold,  Ccsp- 
Uan  de  Dragones  del  regimierUo  de  EspaHa,  Goverruidor  de  CcUyomias,  d  to$ 
puertoB  de  San  Diego  y  Monterey  eituadot  en  S3  y  37  grados,  haviendo  tklo  nom^ 
orado  conumdante  en  grfe  de  esta  expedicion  por  d  IW^  Sefior  D*  Joseph  de 
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Junfpero's  foot  became  so  painful  that  it  seemed  im- 
Dossilble  for  him  to  continue.  PortoU  wished  to  send 
lim  back,  but  the  president  would  not  think  of  it.  A 
itter  was  thereupon  ordered  to  be  made,  but  Serra 
was  much  troubled  at  the  extra  work  this  imposed  on 
the  poor  Indians.  Calling  an  arriero  he  induced  him 
to  prepare  an  ointment  of  tallow  and  herbs  which, 
combined  with  the  friar's  faith  and  prayers,  so  far 
healed  the  affected  limb  in  a  single  night  that  it  gave 
no  more  trouble.  Listen  to  the  record:  "  That  even- 
ing he  called  the  arriero  Juan  Antonio  Coronel,  and 
said,  'Son,  canst  thou  not  make  me  a  remedy  for  the 
ulcer  on  my  foot  and  leg?*  But  he  answered,  '  Padre, 
what  remedv  can  I  know?  Am  I  a  surgeon?  I  am  an 
altera f  and  have  healed  only  the  sores  of  beasts.' 
'  Then,  son,  suppose  me  a  beast  and  this  ulcer  a  saddle- 
gall  from  which  have  resulted  the  swelling  of  the  lej 
and  the  pains  that  I  feel  and  that  give  me  no  rest;  an< 
make  for  me  the  same  medicament  that  thou  wouldst 
apply  to  a  beast.'  "^ 

Oalvez  en  virtud  de  lasfaeuUades  viee-regiaBque  le  Ha  eoneedido  su  Ehxd^*  Dieha 
^jcpedieion  se  componia  de  S7  ftoldadoa  ae  cuera  eon  nt  eapUan  j2>  Fernando  de 
Rivera  deviendo  e$te  adelantarse  con  £7  BoUladoe,  y  el  govemador  con  10  y  un 
8argento,  MS.,  folio,  35  pages.  This  diary  ia  a  copy  from  the  original  xnade 
in  early  times.  It  includes  not  only  the  trip  to  Sui  Biego  but  the  later  one 
to  Monterey  to  be  noticed  in  the  next  chapter.  The  oitries  for  each  day's 
march  are  very  brief,  containing  the  number  of  honrs  marched,  generally  4  or 
5  per  day,  the  character  of  the  rood  and  camping-place,  and  some  notes  of 
interviews  with  gentiles.  For  example,  Mav  27,  'auduvimos  como  cinco 
boras,  buen  camino,  paramos  en  la  cieneguilla,  cuio  nombre  puao  el  padre 
jesuita  Line,  desde  aqui  se  tom6  otro  mmbo,  y  paramos  en  un  arroyuelo 
annqae  seco,'  etc.  June  21,  they  were  at  Todos  &into8,  and  heard  of  other 
Spaniards  beyond.  For  the  last  3  or  4  days  they  travelled  on  or  near  the  shore. 
Other  diaries  of  this  journey,  several  of  which  were  written,  are  not  extant; 
bat  Crespi's  journal  already  referred  to  was  intended  to  emboidy  all  the  infor- 
mation worth  preservinff.  Seivt.  Ortega,  in  Santa  Clara,  Arch.  Parroquia, 
MS.,  48-^,  represents  tne  hardships  of  the  soldiers  as  very  great;  buc  he 
was  evidently  writing  for  an  object  that  required  this  view  of  the  matter. 
The  same  writer  gives  a  brief  and  rather  confused  account  of  the  journey  in 
a  narrative  of  his  own  services  dated  1786.  Prov,  SL  Pap.,  MS.,  vi.  171-2. 
Serra,  in  his  letter  of  July  3d,  to  Palou,  says  there  was  no  suffering  whatever. 
Pcdou,  Vida,  78;  Greenhow,  Or,  and  Cat,,  109,  erroneously  implies  that  both 
land  expeditions  started  together  and  that  Portol4  arrived  last  on  account  of 
bavins  followed  a  more  difficult  route. 

I'From  San  Diego  Serra  himself  writes,  Pcdou,  Vida,  73-8:  '  Now  the  foot 
IB  all  sound  like  the  other,  while  from  the  ankle  half  way  up  the  leg  it  is  as 
the  foot  was  before,  an  ulcer;  but  without  swelling  or  pain  except  the  occa- 
sional itching.    In  fact  it  is  nothing  serious.  * 
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Thus  are  the  four  branches  of  the  visitador  gen- 
eral's grand  expedition  finally  reunited  at  San  Diego, 
one  year  after  Galvez  had  begun  his  preparations  on 
the  peninsula.  Next  day  is  Sunday,  fiesta  de  la  visi- 
taciouy  and  the  California  pilgrims,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  in  number — out  of  two  hundred  and  nine- 
teen who  had  started;^  or,  omitting  natives  and 
sailors,  seventy-eight  of  Spanish  blood  out  of  ninety 
who  had  come  to  remain — celebrate  their  safe  reunion 
by  a  solemn  thanksgiving  mass  to  the  patron  San 
Jos^  chanted  with  "  la  solemnidad  posible,"  and  to  the 
accompaniment  of  exploding  gunpowder.  The  cere- 
monies over,  the  two  comandantes  PortolA  and  Vila 
meet  to  consult  respecting  future  movements,  the 
want  of  sailors  necessitating  changes  in  the  original 
plans.  The  decision  is  to  send  the  San  Antoniohdick 
to  San  Bias  for  supplies,  and  especially  a  crew  for 
herself  and  the  San  CdrloSy  which  is  to  await  her 
return.  The  friars  for  missionary  and  hospital  work 
are  to  be  left  at  San  Diego  under  the  protection  of  a 
guard  of  soldiers,  while  the  main  force  presses  on  to 
Monterey  by  land.  Great  dependence  is  placed  on 
the  San  Jos4  which  on  arrival  is  to  be  sent  up  the 
coast  to  aid  the  land  expedition.  Accordingly  the 
9th  of  July  Perez  sails  with  a  small  crew  of  convales- 
cent sailors  for  the  south,*^  bearing  reports  from  the 
commandants  and  president.  Five  days  later  Portoli 
starts  on  his  overland  march  northward,  which  will 
be  described  in  the  following  chapter. 

There  are  left  at  San  Diego  Captain  Vila,  Surgeon 
Prat,  the  mate  Caflizares,  three  friars,  a  guard  of  eight 

^  The  nnmben  are  not  exact,  statements  of  deaths  being  conflicting.  These 
pioneers  included  captains  PortoU  and  Rivera,  Lient.  Images,  captains  Vila 
and  Perez  of  the  vessels,  padres  Serra,  Crespi,  Vizcaino,  Gomez,  and  Parron; 
Surgeon  Prat;  Costansd,  engineer;  Caflizares,  jnloto;  and  sergeants  Ort^a 
and  Puig.     For  names  of  all  the  band  see  list  at  end  of  this  volume. 

'^  Palou,  Not. ,  i.  282,  says  that  July  6th  was  the  day  set  for  sailing;  but  this 
may  be  a  misprint.  Nine  of  the  sailors  died  of  scurvy  on  the  voyage.  It  is 
probable  that  these  last  victims  were  included  in  Palou*s  statement  of  12  sur- 
vivors, 5  of  whom  were  left  on  the  San  CdrloSf  2  or  3  reached  San  Bias,  and 
4  or  5  remained  ill  at  San  Diego.  The  San  Antonio  made  the  voyage  in  20 
days. 
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cuera  soldiers,  five  convalescent  Catalan  volunteers, 
a  few  sick  sailors,  five  able  seamen,  a  carpenter  and 
a  blacksmith,  three  boy  servants,  and  eight  Lower 
California  Indians — ^about  forty  persons  in  all.  As  yet  * 
no  mission  has  been  formally  founded;  but  this  duty 
is  at  once  attended  to  by  Father  Serra,  who  raises 
and  blesses  the  cross  on  Sunday,  the  16th  of  July." 
This  first  of  the  Califomian  missions  is  dedicated,  as 
the  port  had  been  by  Vizcaino  long  before,  to  San 
Diego  de  Alcaic,  being  founded  on  a  spot  called  by 
the  natives  Cosoy,^  now  Old  Town.  The  ceremonies 
are  not  minutely  recorded,  but  are  the  usual  blessing 
of  the  cross,  mass,  and  sermon  by  which  it  was  hoped 
'Ho  put  to  flight  all  the  hosts  of  Hell  and  subject  to 
the  mild  yoke  of  our  holy  faith  the  barbarity  of  the 
gentile  Dieguinos.''  Then  more  huts  are  built,  and 
one  is  dedicated  as  a  church. 

The  new  establishment,  however,  in  which  Father 
Farron  is  associate  minister,  still  lacks  one  essential 
element  of  a  prosperous  mission,  namely,  converts, 
who  in  this  case  are  difficult  to  find.  The  natives  are 
by  no  means  timid,  but  they  come  to  the  mission  for 
gifts  material  rather  than  spiritual;  and  being  adroit 
thieves  as  well  as  importunate  beggars,  their  presence 
in  large  numbers  becomes  a  nuisance,  rendering  it 
impossible  for  the  small  force  to  watch  them  and  give 
proper  attention  to  the  sick.  Fortunately  the  savages 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  food  of  the  Spaniards, 
attributing  to  it  some  agency  in  the  late  ravages  of 
the  scurvy;  but  other  things,  particularly  cloth,  they 
deign  to  steal  at  any  hour  of  day  or  night.    They  even 

"  It  is  noticeable  that  in  all  the  general  reports  after  1823  thia  date  is  ffiven 
as  Jnne  16th;  but  there  is  no  donbt  that  it  is  an  error.  Arch,  Santa  Bdroara, 
MS.,  xii.  125.  Serra  thinks,  Prov.  St,  Pap.,  MS.,  i.  125,  that  April  11th  has 
some  claim  to  be  considered  the  beginning  of  the  mission,  smoe  on  that 
day  when  the  San  Antonio  arrived  began  the  spiritual  manifestations  to  the 
natives,  causing  them  to  see  an  eclipse  and  feel  an  earthquake,  not  perceptible 
to«the  Christi&ns. 

**  San  Dieao,  Lib,  de  i/ision,  MS.  St  James  of  AlcaU  was  an  Andalucian 
Franciscan  who  lived  from  1400  to  1463,  and  was  canonized  in  1588  rather  for 
his  pioos  life  and  the  miracles  wrought  through  him  before  and  after  death 
than  for  any  high  position  held  by  him.  Alcald  was  rarely  attached  to  the 
name  of  the  mission  in  popular  usage. 
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attempt  in  their  tule  rafts  to  pillage  the  San  Cdrlos, 
so  that  two  of  the  eight  soldiers  are  obliged  to  be  on 
board.  Persuasions,  threats,  and  even  the  noise  of 
fire-arms  are  met  by  ridicule. 

Naturally  matters  come  to  a  crisis.  The  guard  is 
obliged  to  use  force  in  repelling  the  intruders,  who  in 
their  turn  determine  upon  a  raid  for  plunder.  The 
15th  of  August,  while  Parron  with  a  guard  of  two 
soldiers  is  saying  mass  on  the  ship,  as  he  is  wont  to 
do  on  feast-days,  the  savages  enter  the  mission  and 
begin  to  strip  the  clothing  from  the  beds  of  the  sick. 
Two  soldiers  are  on  guard  and  two  more  hasten  to 
their  aid;  but  when  they  attempt  to  drive  away  the 
illagers  they  receive  a  volley  of  arrows  which  kills  a 
»oy  and  wounds  Padre  Vizcaino,  the  blacksmith,  a 
soldier,  and  a  California**  Indian.  The  Spaniards  in 
return  fire  a  volley  of  musket-balls  which  kills  three 
of  the  foe,  wounds  several  more,  and  puts  the  whole 
crowd  to  flight.  Serra  and  Vizcaino  have  just  finished 
mass  and  are  sitting  together  in  a  hut  at  the  time  of 
the  attack,  and  the  latter,  rising  to  close  the  door, 
receives  an  arrow  in  the  hand  just  as  the  boy  servant 
staggers  in  and  falls  dead.  The  smith  greatly  dis- 
tinguishes himself  by  his  bravery,  fighting  without 
the  protection  of  a  ciiera.^ 

It  is  not  long  before  the  gentiles  come  back  to 
seek  medical  treatment  for  their  wounded,  imbued 
with  a  degree  of  faith  in  the  destructive  power  of 
gunpowder,  and  correspondingly  improved  in  manners, 
but  by  no  means  desirous  of  conversion.  A  stockade 
is  thrown  round  the  mission  and  the  natives  are  no 
longer  permitted  to  bring  weapons  within  musket- 
shot.     Thus  safety  is  assured,  but  in  missionary  work 

^  For  a  long  time  at  San  Diego  and  Monterey  the  peninsula  only  was 
spoken  of  as  *  California. '  Either  local  names  or  Nuevos  EJstabledmieTUos  were 
applied  to  the  north,  although  Serra  in  his  first  letter  from  San  Diego  used 
the  term  *  California  Septentrional. ' 

'^  In  his  Vida  de  Junip.  Serra,  84,  Palou  speaks  of  previous  assaults  with 
intent  to  kill  the  Spaniards  on  Aug.  12th  to  13th,  which  were  repulsed.  Tut- 
hill,  Hisi.  Col,,  79,  erroneously  states  that  a  priest  was  killed.  Seira,  San 
Diego,  Lib.  Mis.,  MS.,  65,  says  the  man  killed  was  a  Spanish  aniero  20  yeara 
old  named  Job6  Maria  Vegerano. 
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no  progress  is  made.  One  gentile,  indeed,  is  induced 
by  gifts  to  live  with  the  Spaniards  and  becomes  a  skil- 
ful mterpreter,  but  even  with  his  aid  no  converts  can 
be  gained.  Once  the  savages  offer  a  child  for  baptism, 
but  when  the  service  begms  they  seize  the  child  and 
flee  in  terror.  Yet  we  are  told  that  when  a  painting 
of  the  virgin  and  child  is  displayed,  the  native  women 
come  and  offer  their  breasts  to  feed  "that  pretty 
babe.''  Prior  to  April  1770,  a  full  year  from  the  first 
coming  of  the  Spaniards,  and  perhaps  to  a  still  later 
period,  for  the  register  was  subsequently  destroyed, 
and  the  earliest  date  is  not  known,  not  a  single  neo- 
phyte was  enrolled  at  the  mission.  In  all  the  mis- 
sionary annJs  of  the  north-west  there  is  no  other 
instance  where  paganism  remained  so  long  so  stub- 
bom. 

Meanwhile  new  cases  of  sickness  occur  and  death 
continues  its  ravages,  taking  from  the  little  band 
before  the  return  of  PortoU  in  January,  eight  sol- 
diers, four  sailors,  one  servant,  and  six  Indians,  and 
leaving  but  about  twenty  persons.  Little  wonder 
that  small  progress  is  made  in  missionary  work.^ 

*0n  the  general  Babject  of  this  chapter,  in  addition  to  the  special  dooa- 
ments  already  referred  to,  see  for  a  connected  narrative  Pedou,  Not,  i.  254-84, 
427-32;  ii.  93-153;  Id.,  Vida,  60-86.  The  notes  of  Serra  in  San  Diego,  Lib, 
Mision,  MS.,  are  also  a  valuable  source  of  information.  These  notes  were 
written  to  supply  as  far  as  possible  from  memory  the  loss  of  the  original  mis- 
sion books  destroyed  with  the  mission  in  1775.  Copies  are  also  found  in 
Haytt^  Misa.  Dook,  MS.,  i.  99^106,  and  in  Bandini,  Doc,  Hist.  Cod.,  MS. 
Miguel  Ck)stans6  published  in  Mexico,  1770,  an  account  of  these  expeditions  as 
Diario  Histdrico  de  loaviagesde  mar  y  tierra,  hechos  al  Norte  de  la  CaUfomia,  fol. 
56.  It  was  translated  by  Wm.  Eevely  and  published  in  1790  by  A.  Dal- 
rymple  as  An  Hittoriced  Joiwrnal^  etc.,  2  maps,  4to,  70  p. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

FIRST  EXPEDITION  FROM  SAK  DIEGO  TO  MONTEBSST  ASD 
SAN  FEANCBCO. 

1769. 

PobholJL  Habohes  vbom  San  Dtxgo— Hm  GoMPAKT-^CBSSPi'iB  Jouknai/— 

NOTB  ON  GbOGBAPHT  AND  NOMINCLATUBE— TaBLE  OF  NaMES  AND  DlS- 
TANOXS— FiBST  BaPTISU   IN   CaUFOBNIA  —  EaBTHQUAKBS    IN    THB  LoS 

Angeles  Exoion^A  Hospitable  People  and  Libge  Villages  on  thb 
Santa  Barbaba  Channel— Acboss  the  Siebba  and  down  the  Salinas 
BiVEB— Unsuccessful  Seabch  fob  Montebet— Causes  of  the  Ebbob — 
Kobthwabd  along  the  Coast — In  Sight  of  Pobt  San  Fbanciboo 
UNDEB  Point  Eeyes — Confusion  in  Names — Mtstebt  Cleabed— 

EXPLOBATION  OF  THE  PENINSULA— DlSCOVEBY  OF  A  NeW  AND  NAMELESS 

Bat— Bbtubn  of  the  Expedition  to  Montebey  and  San  Diego. 

I  HAVE  stated  that  two  weeks  after  his  arrival  from 
the  south  PortoU  left  San  Diego^  July  14,  1769,  and 
marched  with  nearly  all  his  force  northward.  His 
intention  was  to  reach  Monterey  Bay  by  following 
the  coast,  and  either  at  his  destination  or  on  the  way 
he  hoped  to  be  overtaken  by  the  San  JosSy  and  with 
the  aid  brought  by  her  to  found  a  presidio  and  the 
mission  of  San  Carlos.  The  company  consisted  of 
himself,  Rivera  y  Moncada  in  command  of  twenty- 
seven  cuera  soldiers,  including  Sergeant  Joseph  Fran- 
cisco Ortega,  Lieutenant  Pedro  Fages,  with  six  or 
seven  of  his  twenty-five  Catalan  volunteers,  all  that 
the  scurvy  had  left  alive  and  strong  enough  to  under- 
take the  march,  Engineer  Miguel  Costans6,^  fathers 
Juan  Crespl  and  Francisco  Gomez,  seven  muleteers, 

^Mofraa,  Expfor.,  i.  106,  says  the  expedition  had  come  across  Sonora. 
'Go8tans6,  Fages,  and  others,  according  to  the  Portoldf  Diario,  MS.,  10, 
were  ill,  but  advised  by  Prat  to  undertake  the  journey  as  a  remedy. 

(140) 
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fifteen  christianized  Lower  Californians,  and  two  ser- 
vants of  PortolA  and  Rivera — sixty-four  persons  in  all. 
The  expedition  is  fully  described  in  a  diary  kept  by 
Crespf*  and  still  extant,  as  are  original  statements, 
less  complete  than  Crespf  s,  of  no  less  than  five  par- 
ticipants, PortoU,  Fages,  Costansd,  Ortega,  and  Ri- 
vera. As  the  first  exploration  by  land  of  a  broad 
extent  of  most  important  country  it  ia  not  without 
importance  and  interest;  yet  as  recorded  it  is  in  itself 
singularly  unattractive,  Crespf  s  diary,  like  that  of 
Portold,  is  a  long  and,  except  in  certain  parts,  monoto- 
nous description  of  petty  happenings  not  worth  remem- 
bering. It  is  an  almost  endless  catalogue  of  nearly 
two  hundred  jomadas,  or  marches,  tediously  like  one 
another,  over  hills  and  vales  distinguished  as  being 
con  zacate  or  sin  zaccUe^  grassy  or  barren,  with  the 
Sierra  ever  towering  on  the  right,  and  the  broad 
Pacific  ever  stretching  to  the  left.  The  distance  and 
bearing  of  each  day's  march  are  given,  and  observa- 
tions for  latitudes  were  frequent;  but  the  Mexican 
league  was  practically  a  vague  measurement,  the  ob- 
servations of  Crespf  and  CostansiS  often  differed,  and 

* ChrtspijVk^e dela EapedieiontUtierrade San IHego  d  MoTUereyfCopiadel 
cUario  y  eamincUa  qiie  hlzo  la  espedieion  dude  elpuerto  de  San  Diego  de  Alcald 
kaata  el  de  Monterey,  $afiendo  el  14  de  Julio  de  1769,  in  Palou,  Not, ,  i.  285-423. 
PortoU,  THario  del  Viage,  MS.,  11,  et  seq.,  covers  the  same  ground  but  much 
more  briefly,  adding  nothing  to  Crespi's  narrative  except  on  a  few  points  to 
be  noticed  in  their  place.  *E1  27  handuvimos  tres  horas,  buen  camino, 
mucho  pasto  7  agna '  is  a  fair  sample  of  most  entries.  Very  few  names  of 
localities  are  given.  In  his  Vida  de  Junipero  Serra,  80-2, 88-9,  Palou  gives 
but  a  brief  account,  referring  for  particulars  to  Crespi's  diary.  Lieut.  Fages, 
a  member  of  the  expedition,  m  his  Voyage  en  Cal. ,  in  Kouv,  AnncUes  dea  Voy. , 
d.  147-9,  155-9, 165-71,  17ft-82, 321-4, 328,  gives  a  very  fuU  narrative  of  it, 
except  fix)m  Monterey  to  San  Francisco,  including  names  of  places,  distances, 
beanngs,  latitudes,  and  description  of  the  country,  but  omitting  names  of 
persons  and  dates.  I  shall  note  variations  from  Crespi's  diary,  with  which 
Fages*  narrative  for  the  most  part  agrees.  Gostans6,  in  bis  Diario  Hiatdrico  de 
loeviagea  de  mar  y  tierrci,  gives  an  abridged  version  differing  in  no  essential 
respect  from  CrespL  Costans6's  narrative  is  abridged  and  quoted  in  an  article 
signed  'M.  P.,'  in  Album Mex,,  ii.  37-40.  Ortesa,  Fragmento,  in  Sajiia  Clara, 
Arch.  Parroquia,  MS.,  48-54,  gives  an  original  out  not  very  complete  or  accu- 
rate narrative.  Gapt.  Kiveraalso  in  a  certmcate  relating  the  services  of  Pedro 
Amador,  gives  some  information  respecting  this  entrada.  St.  Pap,  Miss,  and 
Colon.,  MS.,  L  62-3.  John  T.  Doyle  in  his  pamphlets  entitled  Address  and 
Memoixmdwn  in  1870  and  1873  gave  brief  r^sunUs  of  parts  from  Crespi;  and 
the  newspapers  since  the  reprint  of  Palou*s  work  have  had  something  to  say 
more  or  leBs  superfidally  on  the  subject  of  the  discovery  of  San  FranciacoBay. 
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worse  than  all,  typographical  errors  in  the'priated 
diary  make  the  figures  unreliable.  In  a  monograph 
on  the  trip  I  could,  I  think,  trace  with  much  accuracy 
each  day's  course,  and  such  minute  treatment  would 
not  be  devoid  of  local  interest  as  showing  the  original 
names  applied  by  the  Spaniards,  very  few  of  which 
have  been  preserved;  but  for  this  of  course  I  have  no 
space  here,  and  must  content  myself  with  a  general 
narrative  and  a  note  on  geographical  details.* 


'List  of  places  between  San  Diego  and  Saa  Francisco  as  named  in 
Orespi's  diary  of  the  first  exploration  of  the  Oilifomia  coast  by  land,  with 
distances,  bearings,  and  latitudes.  Notes  from  the  return  trip  in  brackets 
**[  . .]";  notes  from  Fagea*  Voyage  in  parentheses  "(...}";  additional  and 
self-explanatory  notes  in  italics.  The  Portold,  Diario  has  no  distances,  or 
names,  only  hours  and  descriptions. 


July  14. 
15. 

16. 
17. 
18. 

20. 


21 
22. 


23. 


27. 
28. 


29. 

80. 
81. 


San  Diego,  32"  30'.     ReaUy  32*  44' 

Rinconada.     On  False  Bay 

Pocitos  de  la  Gafiada  de  <8an  Diego 

Sta  Isabel  Valley.    1  leacue  by  400  varas. 

S.  Jdcome  de  la  Marca  VaL  1 1.  by  5  1., 
from  N.  to  s.  (Posa  de  Osuna),  [7  1. 
from  S.  Juan.] 

Encinos  Gafiada 

Alejo.     33** 

S.  Simon  Lipnica  Val.,  near  sea-shore  . . . 

Sta  Sinforosa 

S.  Juan  Gapistrano  Vfd.  2  1.,  k.e.  to 
8.W.,  ending  at  shore,  33"  6'.  ReaUy 
S,  Luia  Rey,  lot.  accurate, 

Sta  Margarita  Val.  The  sierra  draws 
near  snore  and  threatens  to  stop  ad- 
vance.  Name  retained 

Sta  Prdgedls  de  los  Rosales  Gafiada,  33*"  10' 

Los  Gristianos,  S.  Apolinario,  Bautismos 
[arroyo],  (Gafiada  del  Bautismo) 

Sta  Maria  Magdalena  Gafiada  [Quemada], 
33M4' 

S.  Francisco  Solano,  33**  18'.  A  mesa  at 
foot  of  sierra  with  fine  stream,  oppo- 
site Sta  Gatalina  Island,  said  by  the 
explorers  to  be  6  L  from  S.  Pedro  Bay. 
At  or  near  S.  Juan  Capintrano 

S.  Pantaleon  (Aguada  del  P.  Gomez),  on 
the  edge  of  a  large  plain 

Santiago  Arroyo,  33  6'.     Misprint  f 

Sta  Ana  Riv.,  or  Jesus  de  los  Temblores, 
thought  to  flow  into  S.  Pedro  Bay  [9 1. 
from  Bio  Porcidncula] 

Sta  Marta  Spring  (Los  Ojitos  and  S.  Mi- 
guel)  

(No  name),  lat  33'  34' 

(No  name),  lat.  34''  lO'.  Los  Angeles  re- 
gion  


2.6(3) 

3.6(4) 

4 
2 


1.5 
2 


(3) 


3    [2] 

2.6  [3] 
3 


1.6  [1] 

2 
6 


OonzM. 
H.W. 


K.V.W. 


H.W. 
K.N.W 


H.W. 


H.V 
H.] 


H.W. 


H.l 
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Four  days  after  setting  out  from  San  Diego  the 
explorers  reached  the  pleasant  valley  in  which  the 
mission  of  San  Luis  Key  was  later  built.  Their 
progress  had  been  at  the  rate  of  from  two  to  four 
leagues  each  day^  and  nothing  along  the  way  attracted 
more  attention  than  the  abundance  of  flowers,  especially 


Aug.    2. 

3. 
4. 
6. 


10. 
11. 


12. 
13. 

14. 

15. 
16. 

17. 

la 

20. 


Porcittncola  Biv.,  a  large  stream,  with 
much  good  land.  North  hrcmch  of  the 
8,0abrid 

Alisos  de  S.  Estdvaa  Spring,  near  an  as- 
phaltnm  marsh 

S.  Kogerio  Spring,  or  Berrendo  (Fontaine 
du  daim  moachet^) 

Sta  Catalina  de  Bononia  de  loe  Encinos 
Val.,  34*'  37',  really  34*  lO'.  San  Fer- 
nando Valley,  in  which  a  station  stiU 
coiled  Eneino 

(No  name.) 

Sta  Bosa  de  Viterbo,  or  Orral  rancherfa, 
3 1.  across  the  plain,  and  4 1.  over  mts., 
34*47'.    Near  Hart's 

Sta  Clara  stream  and  oafiada. 

Sta  Clara,  down  same  stream,  34**  30^,  a 
good  site  for  a  mission.  0  1.  from  Sta 
Bosa  and  10  1.  from  Sta  Catalina. 
This  must  be  an  error 

S.  Pedro  AmoUano  rancherla,  down  the 
stream 

Stos  M^tires  Ip61ito  y  Cuciano  rancheria 
and  river,  «lown  same  stream,  which 
widens  out  into  a  river.  Still  oaUed 
Rio  Sta  Clara 

Asuncion  ( Asnnta)  rancheria,  on  sea-shore. 
Fine  site  for  a  mission,  34°  36'.  Co- 
stans6  made  it  34*  13'.  Doubtless  8. 
Buenaventura 

Sta  Conefundis  (BanoheriaVolante),  along 
beach 

Sta  Clara  de  Monte  TiJco,  or  Bilarin,  a 
large  pueblo  in  34*  40',  on  an  arroyo, 
along  beach. 

S.  Boque,  or  Carpinteria,  a  larce  pueblo 
in  a  plain,  4  1.  by  1 1. ,  much  asphal- 
tam.    Sta  Bdrbara  region 

Concepcion  Laguna  (Pueblo  de  la  Lacu- 
na), a  very  Surge  rancheria,  on  a  point 
across  an  estero.  Sta  Bdrbara  ufas  of- 
terwards  founded  at  S.  Joaquin  de  la 
Laguma,  Coast  turns  from  W.N.w. 
tow 

Sta  Marraurita  de  Cortona,  or  Isla,  or  Mes- 
caltiUan  pueblos,  34""  43'.  In  a  marshy 
region,  where  the  sloughs  form  an 
island,  with  four  or  five  scattered  ran- 
oherlas 


Lssgass. 

Oonrss. 

3(2) 

N.W. 

3 

W. 

2 

K.W. 

8 
3 

IC.N.W. 

4 
3 

H. 
W.K.W, 

3 

W.B.W. 

3 

W.fl.W. 

2.5 
2 

2 

1 

4  [(3)] 
3.6  [2.6] 
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of  roses  similar  to  those  of  old  Castile,  and  for  that 
reason  delightful  to  the  Spaniards.  Crespl  notes  the 
plucking  of  one  branch  bearing  six  roses  and  twelve 
buds.  Thus  far  all  was  literally  covleur  de  rose.  The 
route  followed  was  very  nearly  that  of  the  subsequent 
stage  road  between  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles.  It 
was  noticed  that  much  of  the  grass  had  been  burned 
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S.  Luis  Obispo,  84*  45',  still  along  shore. 

S.  Giiido  de  Cortona,  along  shore,  four 
islands  in  sight 

S.  Luis  Rey,  or  La  Gkiviota,  along  shore, 
on  a  slouffh,  34*  47'.  Perhaps  origin  qf 
Oaviota  Pass,  Three  islands  in  sight: 
S.  Bernardo,  S,  Miguel,  farthest  west; 
Sta  Cruz,  Sta  Bosa,  next;  and  Sta  Sa- 
hara, Sta  Cruz,  farthest  east 

S.  Seferino,  34°  30^  (14''),  an  Indian  pneblo, 
Sta  Ana  rancheria 

Sta  Teresa,  or  Cojo,  rancheria,  34*  30^,  or 
34'' 61' 

Pt  Goncepcion,  34*  30^ 

Conceucion,  rancheria  (Bancho  de  la  Es- 
pada),  34*  61'  3(r 

S.  «l  oan  Bautista,  or  Pedemales  (34*  33'), 
in  siffht  of  another  point  near  by  [from 
whicti  Pt  Concepcion  bears  S.E.,  8* 
K.]  This  poini  must  be  PtArgudlOy 
though  there  are  some  difficulties 

Sta  Rosalia,  or  Cafiada  Seca,  on  a  bay  be- 
tween last  point  and  another 

S.  Bernardo  iEiv.,  or  Sta  Rosa,  month 
filled  with  sand,  the  largest  river  yet 
passed,  34*  66'.  The  Sio  Sta  IfUs, 
though  distance  and  hearing  are  not  cor- 
rect; just  possibly  the  Sta  Maria,  in 
which  case  Pt  Concepcion  was  A  rgiieUo, 
ArgueUo  Purisima,  the  £d  point  Pu- 
rimma,  and  Sta  Rosalia  at  the  mouth 
of  Rio  Sta  In6s. 

S.  Ramon  Nonato,  La  Graciosa,  or  Baile 
de  las  Lidias  laguna '. . . . 

S.  Daniel,  la^na  grande,  in  a  fine  yalley, 
3  L  by  7  L,  having  in  the  middle  a  la- 
gnna  500  varas  wide  T  34*  13'  T  Mouih 
of  the  Rio  Sta  Maria 

S.  Juan  Perucia  y  S.  Pedro  de  Saoro  Ter- 
rato,  or  Real  de  las  Viboras,  or  Oso 
Flaco  (Laguna  Redonda) 

S.  Ladislao,  or  El  Buchon.  By  varying 
courses,  and  finally  N.  into  mts.,  36^ 
28'.    Not  clear 

Sta  Elena,  or  Angosta  Cafiada,  35*  3'  T. . . 

Natividad,  or  Cafiada  de  los  Osos,  down 
which  they  went  to  the  sea.  S.  Luis 
Obispowtisfounded  later  onthiscainada. 
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by  the  natives  to  facilitate  the  capture  of  rabbits.  Few 
of  the  inhabitants  were  met  in  the  south,  but  when 
seen  they  were  always  friendly,  and  the  22d  of  J  aly 
they  permitted  to  be  baptized  two  dying  children,  who 
were  named  Maria  Magdalena  and  Margarita.  About 
the  same  time  two  mineral  deposits,  of  red  ochre  and 
white  earth,  were  discovered.    On  the  24th  the  islands 
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S.  Adriaao,  near  the  ahore  at  month  of 
Cafiada  de  loa  Osos.  The  diary  clearly 
mentions  the  Eatero  Bay  and  Morro 
Rock  of  modem  maps 

Sta  Serafina  Eatero,  36\  or  35*  27',  after 
crossing  eight  arroyos. 

S.  Benvennto,  or  Osito,  36*  2^,  or  (36*  33'> 

S.  Nicolds,  or  Cantil,  arroyo  35*  35',  along 
beach 

S.  Vicente  arroyo  (Airoyada  Honda),  36* 
lO' 

Sta  Umiliana  arroyo  [.35*  451,  <^t  foot  of 
Sierra  de  Sta  Lucia.  In  region  between 
S.  Simeon  and  Cape  S,  Martin. 

Pi^  de  la  Sierra  de  Sta  Lucia,  up  a  cafiada 
into  the  mts.,  probably  v.m 

Hoya  de  la  Sierra  de  Sta  Lucia,  or  San 
Francisco,  36*  18'  30*,  up  into  the  mts. 
on  N.  side  of  a  cafion  [uightly  differ- 
ent route  on  return].  In  region  of  the 
later  S.  Antonio  mission,  ProiaJbly 
M.E 

Beal  de  Pifiones,  by  a  mt.  way  over  the 
summit,  n.e 

S.  Francisco  (Rio  de  Truchas) 

S.  £li2ario  [Elcearo]  Rio,  or  Real  del 
Chocolate,  down  a  cafiada  to  a  river 
believed  to  be  the  Garmelo,  but  reaUy 
the  Rio  Salinas 

Real  del  Alamo,  36*  38',  down  the  river. . 

Real  Blanco,  down  river 

Real  de  Cazadores,  down  river 

Sta  Delfina  [Riv.  ],  36*  44',  or  36*  53',  down 
river  to  within  1}  1.  of  beach.  From 
this  point  Monterey  and  Carmelo  bays 
were  explored.  Pt  Finos,  36*  36';  Ft 
Aflo  Nuevo,  36*  4';  Carmelo  Bay,  36* 
36' 

Sta  Brigida,  or  La  Orulla,  passing  several 
lagoons. 

Pijaro,  or  Sta  Ana  Rir.  Name  still  re- 
tained   

Nr  Sra  del  Pilar  kgunas  [corral],  34*  35'  1 

Sta  Teresa. 

Rosario  del  Serafin  de  Asculi  arroyo,  near 
Soquel 

S.  Lorenzo  River — still  retains  tlte  name. 

The  camp  toas  near  Sta  Cruz 
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of  San  Clemente  and  Santa  Catalina  were  sighted. 
Next  day  the  natives  seemed  to  say  that  inland  were 
other  white  men  with  horses,  mules,  swords,  and  hats. 
On  the  28th,  when  the  governor  and  his  followers 
were  on  the  Santa  Ana  River,  four  violent  shocks  of 
earthquake  frightened  the  Indians  into  a  kind  of 
prayer  to  the  four  winds,  and  caused  the  stream  to  be 
also  named  Jesus  de  los  Temblores.  Many  more 
shocks  were  felt  during  the  following  week;  yet  the 
foreigners  were  delighted  with  the  region,  noting  the 
agricultural  possibilities  which  they  and  their  succes- 
sors later  realized..  The  1st  of  August  they  began  to 
kill  and  eat  herrendos,  or  antelopes,  and  next  day 
forded  the  Rio  de  Porciiincula  on  which  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles  now  stands. 

From  the  Angeles  region  the  route  lay  through  the 
valley  of  Santa  Catalina  de  los  Encinos,  now  San  Fer- 
nando, and  thence  northward  through  the  mountain 
pass  to  the  head  streams  of  the  Rio  de  Santa  Clara, 
so  called  then  and  now,  down  whose  banks  the 
Spaniards  followed  to  the  sea  again.  Immediately  on 
leaving  the  Porciiincula  more  earthquakes  were  felt, 
causing  the  friars  to  think  there  were  volcanoes  in  the 
sierra;  springs  of  pez,  hrea,  chapopote,  or  asphaltum. 
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Sta  Graz  arroyo,  and  four  other  Btreams, 
the  last  being  S.  Liicas,  or  Pcentes 
arroyo 

La  Olla  (Hoya)  barranca 

S.  Pedro  de  Alcintara,  or  Jumin  [Jamon] . 

S.  Luis  Beltran,  or  Salud,  arroyo,  about 
1  L  from  Ft  Alio  Nuevo,  37*  22',  or 
37'3'rPtin36'4'] 

S.  Juan  Nepomuceno,  or  Casa  Grande, 
rancherla,  across  a  level  mesa  along 
shore 

San  Pedro  Regalado 

Sto  Domingo,  37*  30' 

S.  Ibon,  or  Pulgas,  rancherla 

S.  Simon  y  S.  Judas  arroyo,  or  Llano  de 
los  Ansares,  in  sight  of  a  point  n.n.w. 
with  farallones— ^iM^  above  Half -Moon 
Bay^  and  in  sight  of  Pi  S.  Pedro 

Pt  Angel  Cnstodio,  or  Almejas,  37"  24', 
30',  4^  [37*  31'] 

To  points  subsequently  visited^  no  names 
were  applied. 
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were  also  regarded  as  signs  of  volcanic  action.  The 
natives  now  spoke  not  only  of  bearded  men  who  came 
from  the  east  in  earlier  times,  but  said  they  had 
lately  observed  vessels  in  the  channel — it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  San  Antonio  and  San  Cdrlos  had  reached 
this  latitude  on  their  way  from  Cape  San  Liicas  to 
San  Diego — and  one  man  even  claimed  to  recognize 
Gomez,  Fages,  and  CostansiS  whom  he  had  seen  on  the 
vessel.  Everywhere  the  men  went  naked,  but  from 
this  region  the  women  dressed  more  according  to  Euro- 
pean ideas,  covering  much  of  their  person  with  skins 
of  deer  and  rabbite.  August  14th  PortoU  crossed 
from  a  point  near  the  mouth  of  the  Santa  Clara  to 
the  shore  farther  north,  where  he  found  the  largest 
Indian  village  yet  seen  in  California.  The  houses  were 
of  spherical  form  thatched  with  straw,  and  the  natives 
used  boats  twenty-four  feet  long  made  of  pine  boards 
tied  together  with  cords  and  covered  with  asphaltum, 
capable  of  carrying  each  ten  fishermen.  A  few  old 
blades  of  knives  and  swords  were  seen.  Some  in- 
habitants of  the  channel  islands  came  across  to  gaze 
at  the  strangers.  Previously  the  inhabitants  had 
bartered  seeds,  grass  baskets,  and  shells  for  the  cov- 
eted glass  beads,  but  now  fish  and  carved  bits  of  wood 
were  added  to  the  limited  list  of  commercial  products. 
Thus  more  food  was  oflfered  than  could  be  eaten.  This 
fine  pueblo,  the  first  of  a  long  Une  of  similar  ones 
along  the  channel  coast,  was  called  Asuncion  and  was 
identical  in  site  with  the  modem  San  Buenaventura.' 
From  the  middle  of  August  to  the  7th  of  Septem- 
ber the  Spaniards  followed  the  coast  of  the  Santa 
Bdrbara  Channel  westward,  always  in  sight  of  the 
islands,  meeting  a  dense  native  population  settled  in 
many  large  towns  and  uniformly  hospitable.  Passing 
Point  Concepcion,  thejr  turned  northward  to  the  site 
on  which  San  Luis  Obispo  now  stands.  On  the  18  th 
of  August  they  passed  a  village  called  Laguna  de  la 
Concepcion  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  Santa  Bdr- 

*  See  f onnding  of  San  Baeaayentara  in  a  later  chapter. 
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bara,  perhaps  on  the  exact  site,  since  the  presidio  was 
founded  later  at  a  place  said  to  have  been  called  San 
Joaauin  de  la  Laguna  by  these  first  explorers.*  A 
few  leagues  farther,  and  in  several  other*places,  there 
were  noticed  large  cemeteries,  those  of  the  men  and 
women  being  distinct  as  the  gentle  savages  explained. 
Over  each  grave  a  painted  pole  was  set  up  bearing 
the  hair  of  the  men,  and  those  of  the  women  being 
adorned  with  coras,  or  grass  baskets.  Large  whale- 
bones were  also  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  burial- 
grounds.  Many  of  these  graves  have  been  opened 
within  the  past  few  years,  and  the  relics  thus  brought 
to  light  have  created  in  local  circles  auite  a  flutter  of 
archaeological  enthusiasm,  being  popularly  attributed, 
as  is  the  custom  in  such  cases,  to  'prehistoric'  times 
and  to  races  long  since  extinct.  On  the  24th  a  sea- 
gull was  killed  and  the  place  called  San  Luis  by  the 
padres  was  christened  La  Gaviota  by  the  soldiers — 
very  many  localities  along  the  route  being  thus  doubly 
named,  whence  perhaps  the  name  Graviota  Pass  of 
modem  maps.  Near  Point  Concepcion  the  natives 
displayed  beads  of  European  make,  said  to  have  been 
obtained  from  the  north.  Here  a  lean  and  worn- 
out  mule  was  left  to  recuperate  under  Indian  care. 
Crespl's  latitudes  for  the  channel  coasts  were  too  high, 
varymff  from  34**  30'  to  34*  51'.  Costans6's  observa- 
tions placed  Point  Concepcion  in  34*  30',  about  5'  too 
far  north.  After  turning  the  point  the  natives  were 
poorer  and  less  numerous,  but  were  still  friendly. 
On  the  30th  a  large  stream  was  crossed  on  a  sand-bar 
at  its  mouth  which  "served  as* a  bridge."  This  was 
the  Rio  Santa  In^s,^  called  at  its  discovery  Santa  Rosa, 
and  on  September  1st  the  camp  was  pitched  at  the 
Laguna  de  San  Daniel,  probably  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Santa  Marfa.     Next  day  Sergeant  Ortega  was 

^Prw).  JRee.,  MS.,  ii.  61-2. 

^  There  is  some  confusion  in  the  description  of  this  part  of  the  coast,  and 
this  stream  might  as  well  be  the  Santa  Maria,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
Farfsima  Mission  was  afterward  built  on  Rio  de  Santa  Rosa.  Puritima^  Lib, 
MiHon,  MS.,  1;  Prov,  St.  Pap,,  MS.,  vi.  112-13. 
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taken  ill^  and  ten  of  the  men  began  to  complain  of 
sore  feet.  Turning  inland  not  far  from  what  is  now 
Point  San  Luis,  they  crossed  the  hills  by  a  some- 
what winding  course  and  on  the  7th  encamped  in 
the  Canada  de  los  Osos  in  the  vicinity  of  the  later 
San  Luis  Obispo.  Here  the  soldiers  engaged  in  a 
grand  bear-hunt,  in  which  one  of  these  fierce  brutes, 
seen  here  in  groups  of  fourteen  or  sixteen,  according 
to  PortoU's  diary,  was  killed  after  receiving  nine  bul- 
lets, one  of  the  soldiers  barely  escaping  with  his  life. 
The  names  Los  Osos  and  El  Buchon  applied  at  this 
time  are  still  preserved  in  this  region. 

From  San  Luis,  instead  of  proceeding  north  and 
inland,  which  would  have  been  the  easier  route,  the 
explorers  follow  the  Bear  caiiada  down  to  the  sea, 
where  they  note  Estero  Bay  and  Morro  Rock,  and 
whence  they  follow  the  coast  some  ten  leagues  to  a 
point  located  by  Costans6  in  latitude  35"*  45^  and 
apparently  not  far  below  Cape  San  Martin.  The 
sierra  of  Santa  Lucia,  so  named  long  before,  now 
impedes  further  progress,  and  on  September  16th  the 
travellers  turn  to  the  right  and  begin  to  climb  the 
mountain  range,  ''con  el  credo  en  la  boca,"  one  league 
per  day  being  counted  good  progress  in  such  a  rough 
country.  From  the  17th  to  the  19th  they  are  on  the 
Hoya,  or  ravine,  de  la  Sierra  de  Santa  Lucia,  on  the 
head-waters  of  the  Hio  de  San  Antonio  near  where 
the  mission  of  the  same  name  is  afterward  founded. 
On  the  20th  the  lofty  range  northward  is  ascended, 
and  from  the  highest  ridge,  probably  Santa  Lucia 
Peak,  the  Spaniards  gaze  upon  a  boundless  sea  of 
mountains,  ''  a  sad  spectacle  for  poor  travellers  worn 
out  by  the  fatigues  of  so  long  a  journey,"  sighs  Crespl. 
The  cold  begins  to  be  severe,  and  some  of  the  men 
are  disabled  by  scurvy;  yet  for  the  glory  of  God  and 
with  unfailing  confidence  in  their  great  patron  St 
Joseph,  they  press  bravely  on,  after  remaining  four 
days  in  a  little  mountain  cailon  dedicated  by  the  friars 
to  the  Llagas  de  San  Francisco,  the  name  San  Fran- 
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cisco  properbeing  reserved  forthat  saint's  'famous  port.' 
Wending  their  way  down  the  northern  slope,  perhaps 
by  way  of  the  Arroyo  Seco,  on  the  26th  they  reach 
a  river  which  they  name  San  Elizario,  or  Santa  Del- 
fina,  believed  by  the  Spaniards  to  be  the  Rio  del  Car- 
melo.  It  is  the  stream,  however,  since  known  as 
Salinas,  and  down  it  Portoht's  company  march  to  the 
sea,  arriving  on  the  30th  at  a  point  near  the  mouth. 
The  natives  are  less  hospitable  in  the  Salinas  Valley 
than  south  of  there. 

As  the  expedition  draws  near  the  searshore,  a  point 
of  land  becomes  visible  in  the  south,  which  is  correctly 
judged  to  be  Point  Pinos,  one  of  the  prominent  land- 
marks by  which  Monterey  was  to  be  identified.  It  is 
therefore  determined  to  stop  here  for  exploration. 
October  1st  the  governor,  engineer,  and  Crespl,  with 
five  soldiers  cUmo  a  hill,  **from  the  top  of  which," 
writes  the  friar,  "we  saw  the  great  entrance,  and  con- 
jectured that  it  was  the  one  which  Cabrera  Bueno 
puts  between  Point  Ano  Nuevo  and  Point  Pinos  of 
Monterey."  That  is  to  say,  believing  yet  doubting 
they  look  out  over  the  bay  and  harbor  of  Monterey 
in  search  of  which  they  had  come  so  far,  then  pass  on 
wondering  where  is  Monterey.  Rivera  with  eight  men 
explores  southward,  marching  along  the  very  shore  of 
the  port  they  are  seeking;  then  toward  Point  Pinos 
and  over  to  "a  small  bight  formed  between  the  said 

Soint  and  another  south  of  it,  with  an  arroyo  flowing 
own  from  the  mountains,  well  wooded,  and  a  slough, 
into  which  the  said  stream  discharges,  and  some  little 
lagoons  of  slight  extent;"  but  the  mountains  prevent 
further  progress  southward  along  the  shore.  The 
places  thus  explored  are  Carmelo  bay,  river,  and  pomt ;® 
nevertheless  Kivera  returns  to  camp  saying  that  no 
port  is  to  be  found. 

The  4th  of  October  after  solemn  mass  in  a  brush- 

*  Cypress  Point  is  not  noticed  in  this  exploration;  but  it  is  certain  that  if 
the  bight  now  visited  were  not  Cannelo  Bay,  that  bay  would  have  b^en  found 
and  mentioned  later  when  the  attempt  was  made  again  to  find  a  shcu:^  route 
southward. 
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wood  tent  at  the  mouth  of  the  Salinas  River,  a  meet- 
ing of  all  the  officers  and  friars  is  held  to  deliberate 
on  what  shall  be  done.  At  this  meeting  the  com- 
mandant briefly  calls  attention  to  the  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions, to  the  seventeen  men  on  the  sick-list  mifit  for 
duty,  to  the  excessive  burden  of  labor  imposed  on 
those  who  are  well  in  sentinel  duty  and  continual 
reconnoissances,  and  to  the  lateness  of  the  season.  In 
view  of  these  circumstances  and  of  the  fact  that  the 
port  of  Monterey  could  not  be  found  where  it  had 
been  supposed  to  lie,*  each  person  present  is  called 
upon  to  express  freely  his  opinion.  The  decision  of 
officers  and  priests  is  unanimous  "that  the  iourney  be 
continued  as  the  only  expedient  remaining,  m  the  hope 
of  finding  by  the  favor  of  God  the  desired  port  of 
Monterey  and  in  it  the  San  Jos4  to  supply  our  needs, 
and  that  if  God  should  permit  that  in  the  search  for 
Monterey  we  all  perish,  we  shall  still  have  fulfilled 
our  duty  to  God  and  men  by  working  together  to  the 
death  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  enterprise  on 
which  we  have  been  sent."  Their  hope  rests  mainly  in 
the  fact  that  they  had  not  yet  reached  the  latitude  in 
which  Vizcaino  and  Cabrera  Bueno  had  placed  the  port. 

* '  En  visto  de  lo  dicho  y  de  no  hallar  el  pnerto  de  Monterey  en  la  alton 
que  se  presnmia.'  Crtspi,  viarje,  355.  This  use  of  the  word  aUura  ia  an  error 
of  the  writer,  since  Cabrera  Bueno,  the  authority  on  which  dependence  was 
placed,  cives  the  latitude  of  Monterey  as  37°,  while  Coetansb  now  made  it 
96°  dCK;  out  the  explanation  is  that  this  was  written  after  subsequent  explor- 
ations further  nortn  which  had  an  influence  on  Crespi's  words.  The  Junta 
1^  de  gverra  de  la  expedieion  de  tkrra  que  pasaba  en  soliciiud  del  puerto  te 
Monterey  en^de  Octubre  de  1769  is  attached  to  the  Poriold,  Diario,  MS.  In 
his  opening  address  PortoU  says  *wbat  should  be  the  Rio  Carmelo  is  only  an 
arroyo;  what  should  be  a  port  is  only  a  little  enaenada;  what  were  great  lakes 
are  loffunilltu;*  and  yet  to  go  on  and  find  another  Sierra  de  Sta  Lucia  would 
take  time;  11  men  were  sick,  and  only  50  costtUes  of  flour  remained.  Cos- 
tansd  gave  his  opinion  first:  that  they  were  in  only  36°  42^,  while  Monterey 
was  in  37°  or  perhaps  more;  they  should  not  fail  to  explore  up  to  37°  30^  so  as 
either  to  find  the  port  or  to  be  sure  of  its  non-existence.  Fages  followed  and 
also  favored  going  on  to  37°  or  a  little  more,  as  the  port  had  certainly  not 
been  passed,  and  thev  had  not  yet  reached  its  latitude.  Then  Rivera,  who 
did  not  seem  to  think  Monterey  would  be  found,  since  it  was  not  where  it 
ought  to  be,  but  thought  they  should  establish  themselves  somewhere,  but 
not  where  ^ey  then  were.  Then  PortoU  decided  to  rest  6  days,  go  on  as 
far  as  possible,  and  then  select  the  most  eligible  place  for  a  settlement  if 
Monterey  did  not  appear.  All  agreed  in  writing  to  this  plan,  including 
padres  Cramez  and  GreqpL 
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It  is  and  must  ever  remain  more  or  less  inexpli- 
cable that  the  Spaniards  should  have  failed  at  this 
time  to  identify  Monterey.  All  that  was  known  of 
that  port  had  resulted  from  Vizcaino's  visit,  and 
this  knowledge  was  in  the  hands  of  the  explorers  in 
the  works  of  v  enegas  and  Cabrera  Bueno.  The  de- 
scription of  landmarks  was  tolerably  clear,"  and  in 
fact  these  landmarks  had  been  readily  recognized  by 
Portold's  party  at  their  first  arrival  on  the  bay  shore. 
Moreover,  the  advantages  of  the  harbor  had  not  been 
very  greatly  exaggerated,  both  Torquemada,  as  quoted 
by  Venegas,  and  Cabrera  Bueno  having  called  Monte- 
rey simply  a,famoso  puerto,  the  former  stating  that  it 
was  protected  from  all  winds,  and  the  latter,  from  all 
except  north-west  winds.  Yet  with  the  harbor  lying 
at  their  feet,  and  with  several  landmarks  so  clearly 
defined  that  Vila  and  Serra  recognized  them  at  once 
from  the  reports  at  San  Diego,  and  penetrated  the 
truth  of  the  matter  in  spite  of  their  companions' 
mystification,  the  Spanish  officers  could  find  nothing 
resembling  the  object  of  their  Isearch,  and  even  were 
tempted  to  account  for  the  port's  disappearance  by 
the  theory  that  since  Vizcaino's  time  it  had  perhaps 
been  filled  up  with  sandl" 

^^See  chapter  iiL,  this  volume. 

^*  Grespi's  remarks,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  given  in  the  preceding 
narrative,  are  as  follows:  'In  view  of  what  has  been  said. .  .and  of  our  not 
findin£[  in  these  regions  the  port  of  Monterey  so  celebrated  and  so  praised  in 
their  time  by  men  of  character,  skilful,  intelligent,  and  practical  navigators 
who  came  expressly  to  explore  these  coasts  by  order  of  the  king. .  .we  have 
to  say  that  it  is  not  found  after  the  most  careful  efforts  made  at  cost  of  much 
sweat  and  fatigue;  or  it  must  be  said  that  it  has  been  filled  up  and  destroyed 
with  time,  though  we  see  no  indications  to  support  this  opinion;  and  therefore 
I  suspend  my  opinion  on  this  point,  but  what T  can  say  with  assurance  is  that 
with  all  diligence  on  the  part  of  comandante,  officers,  aud  soldiers  no  such 
port  has  been  found. .  .At  Pt  Pinos  there  is  no  port,  nor  have  we  seen  in 
all  our  journey  a  country  more  desolate  than  this,  or  people  more  rude,  Se- 
bastian Vizcaino  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. .  .although  this  was  easier 
to  be  misrepresented  than  a  port  so  famous  as  was  Monterey  in  former  cen- 
turies.' Viage,  395-6.  In  a  letter  buried  before  the  final  return  it  is  stated 
that  the  expedition  'sif;hted  Pt  Pinos  and  the  ensenadaa  north  and  south  of 
it  without  seeing  any  signs  of  the  port  of  Monterey,  and  resolved  to  go  on  in 
search  of  it,'  and  again  on  the  return  'made  an  effort  to  search  for  the  port 
of  Monterey  within  the  mountain  ranse  following  along  the  sea,  in  spite  of 
its  roughness,  but  in  vain.'  PcUou,  Soi,,  i.  399^100.  According  to  Palou. 
VidcLf  S,  P.  Orespi  wrote  him  that  he  feared  the  port  had  been  fiUed  up;  and 
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There  are,  however,  several  circumstances  which 
tend  to  lessen  our  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the 
error  committed,  and  which  are  almost  sufficient  to 
remove  the  difficulty  altogether,  especially  so  far  as 
this  first  visit  on  the  northward  march  is  concerned. 
First,  the  Rio  Carmelo,  seen  but  once  when  swollen 
by  winter  rains,  was  on  the  record  as  a  "  river  of  good 
water  though  of  little  depth,"  and  in  geographical 
discussions  of  the  past  had*  gradually  acquired  great 
importance.  PortoU's  party  reaching  the  Salinas,  the 
largest  river  in  this  region,  naturally  sttoposed  they 
were  on  the  Carmelo.  If  it  were  the  Uarmelo,  Pt 
Pinos  should  bear  north  rather  than  south;  if  it  were 
not,  then  not  only  was  this  large  river  not  mentioned 
in  the  old  authorities,  but  there  was  no  river  in  the 
region  to  be  identified  with  the  Carmelo,  for  it  never 
occurred  to  the  travellers  to  apply  that  name  to  the 
creek,  now  nearly  dry,  which  flowed  into  the  en- 
senada  to  the  south  of  the  point.  Second,  Cabrera 
Bueno's  description  of  the  bays  north  and  south  of 
Point  Pinos  as  fine  ports,  the  latter  protected  from  all 
winds  and  the  former  from  all  but  those  from  the 
north-west,  was  exaggerated,  perhaps  very  much  so;  yet 
it  was  not  Cabrera's  or  Vizcaino's  exaggerations  that 

Sens  mentioned  in  one  of  hia  letters  the  tame  opinion  founded  on  the  greftt 
sand  dunea  foond  where  the  port  onght  to  be.  /d,  92.  Fa^es  aajra:  *We 
knew  not  if  the  place  where  we  were  was  that  of  our  destination;  still  after 
having  carefully  examined  it  and  compared  it  with  the  relations  of  the  ancient 
▼oyagers,  we  resolved  to  continue  onr  march;  for  after  having  taken  the  lati- 
tude, we  found  that  we  were  only  in  96)*  44',  while,  accordins  to  the  reports 
of  the  pilot,  Cabrera  Bueno,  Monterev  should  be  in  37",  and  so  serious  an 
error  was  not  supposable  on  the  part  of  a  man  of  well  known  skill.  The  con- 
figuration of  the  coast  did  not  agree  either  with  the  relations  which  served  us 
as  a  ^ide.'  Vov.  en  Cal,  328-9.  Rivera  simply  says:  'We  went  in  the  ex- 
pedition by  land  to  San  Diego  and  Monterey,  and  having  failed  to  recognize 
the  latter  we  proceeded  in  search  of  it  till  we  came  to  San  Francisco,  whence 
for  want  of  provisions  we  returned  and  the  whole  expedition  slept  two  nights 
in  Monterey  itself  and  encamped  several  days  on  the  Rio  Carmelo.*  St.  Pap., 
Miu.  and  Colon, ^  MS.,  i.  62-3.  According  to  Ortega,  'On  October  5th  or 
6th  we  reached  Pt  Pinos,  and  according  to  the  indications  of  Capt.  Vizcaino 
and  the  piloto  Cabrera  Bueno — and  our  latitude  as  well — we  should  have 
thought  ourselves  already  at  Monterey;  but  not  finding  the  shelter  and  pro- 
tection ascribed  by  them  to  the  port  caused  us  to  doubt,  since  we  saw  a  bight 
over  twelve  leases  across  with  no  shelter  except  for  small  craft  at  the  point, 
altiiough  the  said  bight  is  lai^e  enough  to  hold  thousands  of  vessels,  but  with 
Uttle  proiection  from  some  winds.'  Iragmento^  MS.,  62. 
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misled  Portold.  Monterey  had  been  much  talked  and 
written  about  during  the  past  century  and  a  half  in 
connection  with  the  fables  of  Northern  Mystery,  and 
while  its  waters  lay  undisturbed  by  foreign  keel  its 
importance  as  a  harbor  had  been  constantly  growing 
in  the  minds  of  Spanish  officials  and  missionaries.  It 
was  not  the  pUoto's  comparatively  modest  description 
so  much  as  the  grand  popular  ideal  which  supported 
the  expectations  of  the  governor  and  his  companions, 
and  of  which  the  reality  fell  so  far  short.  Third,^  the 
very  different  impressions  of  storm-tossed  mariners 
anchoring  in  the  bay  when  its  shores  were  brightened 
and  refreshed  by  winter  rains,  and  of  travellers  arriv- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  dry  season  from  the  sunny  clime, 
large  villages,  and  hospitable  population  of  the  Santa 
B^bara  Channel  must  be  tsien  into  consideration. 
Fourth,  the  Spaniards  had  no  boats  in  which  to  make 
soundings  and  test  the  anchorage  capacities  of  the 
harbor.  Fifth,  Cabrera's  latitude  was  thirty  minutes 
higher  than  that  resulting  from  Costans6's  observa- 
tions. 

To  these  considerations  should  be  added  two  other 
theories  respecting  the  failure  to  find  Monterey.  One 
is  that  favored  by  Palou,"  who  like  some  of  his  com- 
panions was  disposed  to  regard  the  concealment  of 
the  port  as  a  miraculous  interposition  of  God  at  the 
intercession  and  in  the  interests  of  St  Francis;  for 
on  starting  from  the  peninsula  after  completing  ar- 
rangements for  the  new  establishments,  Father  Junl- 
pero  had  asked  Galvez — "and  for  Our  Father  San 
Francisco  is  there  to  be  no  mission?"  to  which  the 
visitador  had  repUed — "if  San  Francisco  wants  a 
mission  let  him  cause  his  port  to  be  found  and  it  will 
be  put  there;"  and  the  saint  did  show  his  port  and  left 
St  Charles  to  do  as  much  at  Monterey  later.     The 

'* '  Lnego  que  lei  eata  noticia  atribuf  d  duposicion  divixia  el  qne  no  hallando 
la  ezpedicion  el  puerto  de  Monterey  en  el  naraffe  que  lo  aefialaba  el  antiguo 
derroteroy  sigoiese  hasta  llegar  al  Fuerto  de  iT.  F.  S.  Francisco.'  Vida  ds 
Jtmipero  Serra,  88.  Gleeeon,  Hist.  CcUh.  Ch,,  ii.  35-8,  accepts  the  Tiew  that 
it  was  a  mixacle. 
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other  theory  is  one  that  was  somewhat  prevalent 
among  the  descendants  of  the  first  Spanish  soldiers 
and  settlers  in  later  years,  namely,  that  the  explorers 
had  secret  orders  from  Galvez  not  to  find  Monterey, 
but  to  go  on  to  San  Francisco.^*  Neither  this  view 
of  the  matter  nor  that  involving  supernatural  agencies 
seems  to  demand  much  comment.  It  would  be  very 
difiScult  to  prove  the  inaccuracy  of  either. 

It  having  been  determined  to  proceed,  Ortega  and 
a  few  men  advance  October  6th  to  make  a  reconnois- 
sance  which  seems  to  favor  former  conclusions,  since 
he  saw  another  river  and  thought  he  saw  another 
wooded  point,  which  might  be  the  veritable  Rio  Car- 
melo  and  Point  Pinos.  Next  day  the  whole  company 
set  out  and  in  twenty-three  days  march  upthe  coast 
to  Point  Angel  Custodio,  since  called  JPoint  San 
Pedro.  Eleven  men  have  to  be  carried  in  litters," 
and  progress  is  slow.  On  the  8th  the  Pijaro  River 
is  crossed  and  named  by  the  soldiers  from  a  stuffed 
bird  found  among  the  natives.  A  week  later  in  the 
vicinity  of  Soquel  the  pcdo  Colorado,  or  redwood, 
begins  to  be  seen.  On  the  17th  they  cross  and  name 
the  Rio  de  San  Lorenzo,  at  the  site  of  the  present 
Santa  Cruz;  and  on  the  23d  Point  Afio  Nuevo  is 
passed.  Vegetables  soon  give  out  as  had  meat  long 
ago,  and  rations  are  reduced  to  five  tortillas  of  bran 
and  flour  a  day.  Portold  and  Rivera  are  added  to  the 
sick  list.  On  the  28th  the  rains  begin,  and  the  men 
are  attacked  by  diarrhoea,  which  seems  to  relieve  the 
scurvy.  The  30th  they  reach  a  point  with  detached 
rocks,  or  farallones,  located  by  Costans6  in  37*  31', 

u  VaO^o,  Hitt.  Col.,  MS.,  i.  39-42;  Alvarado,  Hist.  Cal,  MS.,  i.  19-20; 
VaBejo  (/.  /.)«  Semin.,  MS.,  66-7.  All  haye  heard  from  Iniacio  Vallejo  and 
others  of  his  time  that  PortoU  waa  supposed  to  have  passed  Monterey  inten- 
tionally. 

'*  (Mega  describes  the  labors  and  sofFerines  of  the  men  more  fuUy  than 
others.  He  says  16  lost  the  use  of  their  Umbs.  Each  night  they  were 
rubbed  with  oil  and  each  morning  were  fastened  to  the  tijeras^  a  kind  of 
wooden  frame,  and  raised  to  the  backs  of  the  mules.  The  rain  howerer 
faroxi£^t  some  relief  .  IVagmento^  MS. 
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where  the  hills  bar  the  passage  along  the  shore.  It  ib 
named  Point  Angel  Custodio  and  Point  Almejas, 
being  that  now  known  as  San  Pedro.^* 

It  is  the  last  day  of  October.  After  some  prelimi- 
nary examination  by  an  advance  party,  the  whole  com- 
[)any  climb  the  hill  and  gaze  about  them.  On  their 
eft  is  the  ever  present  sea,  rolling  off  to  the  west  in 
a  dim  eternity  of  waters.  Before  them  is  a  bay,  or 
bight,  lying  between  the  point  on  which  they  stand 
and  one  beyond  extending  into  the  sea  far  to  the  north- 
west. Rising  abruptly  full  before  them,  high  above 
the  ocean,  the  bold  shore  presents  a  dismal  front  in 
its  summer-soiled  robes,  as  yet  undyed  by  the  delicious 
winter  rains,  the  clouded  sun  meanwhile  refusing  its  fre- 
quent exhibitions  of  exquisite  colorings  between  the 
deep  blue  waters  and  the  dark,  purple  bluff.  Farther  to 
the  left,  about  west-north-west  from  their  position  and 
apparently  south-west  from  the  distant  point,  is  seen 
a  group  of  six  or  seven  whitish  farallones;  and  finally 
looking  along  the  shore  northward  they  discover  white 
cliffs  and  what  appears  to  be  the  mouth  of  an  inlet 
making  toward  the  north-east.  There  is  no  mistaking 
these  landmarks  so  clearly  laid  down  by  Cabrera  Bu- 
eno.^*  The  travellers  recognize  them  immediately; 
the  distant  point  of  land  must  be  Point  Reyes,  and 
under  it  lies  the  port  of  San  Francisco.  The  saint 
has  indeed  and  unexpectedly  brought  the  missionaries 
within  sight  of  his  port.  Strong  in  this  well  founded 
conviction,  the  pilgrims  descend  the  hill  northward 
and  encamp  near  the  beach  at  the  southern  extremity 

IS  Mr  Doyle,  Addreu  7,  makes  it  Gonal  de  Tierra,  or  Pillar  Point,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  Half  Moon  Bay.  I  do  not  know  if  this  was  a  deliber- 
ately formed  opimon;  bnt  my  reasons  for  identifying  Mussel  Point  with  San 
Pedro  are:  1st,  the  detached  rocks  or  farallones  not  found  in  connection  with 
the  other  points,  see  Cal.  Stale  OeoL  Surv.  Map  qf  region  adjacent  toS.  F,,  1867 ; 
2d,  the  hills  cutting  off  the  shore  passage  as  they  do  not  at  Pillar  Point,  see  Id, ; 
3d,  the  clear  view  of  Drake  Bay  and  the  Farallones,  etc.;  and  4th,  the  fact 
that  in  order  to  put  in  the  numoer  of  leagues  they  did  going  south  alon^  the 
Canada  they  must  have  crossed  at  San  Pedro  rather  than  at  Pillar,  especially, 
if  as  Doyle  suggests,  their  last  camp  was  no  farther  south  than  Searsville. 
There  are,  however,  some  difficulties. 

^*For  this  author's  full  descriptionof  this  region  see  chap.  iii.  this  volume. 
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of  the  sheet  of  water  known  to  the  Spaniards  from 
that  time  a^  the  Ensenada  de  los  Farallones. 

There  has  been  much  perplexity  in  the  minds  of 
modem  writers  respecting  this  port  of  San  Francisco, 
resulting  from  want  of  familiarity  with  the  original 
records,  and  from  the  later  transfer  of  the  name  to 
another  bay.  These  writers  have  failed  to  clear  away 
the  difficulties  that  seemed  to  surround  the  subject." 
I  have  no  space  t-o  catalogue  all  the  erroneous  ideas 
that  have  been  entertained;  but  most  authors  seem 
to  have  supposed  that  the  matter  was  as  dark  in  the 
minds  of  the  Spaniards  as  in  their  own,  and  it  has 
been  customary  to  interpret  the  reply  of  Galvez  to 
Serra  already  quoted  somewhat  like  this:  **If  San 
Francisco  wants  a  mission  let  him  reveal  the  where- 
abouts of  this  port  of  his  of  which  we  have  heard  so 
much  and  which  we  have  never  been  able  to  find,"  or 
in  other  instances  more  simply,  *'let  him  show  a  good 
port  if  he  wants  a  mission."" 

^^  Certain  exceptions  shonld  be  noted.  My  assistant,  in  the  Overland 
Monthly,  made  known  for  the  first  time  to  the  English-reading  public  the 
statements  of  Cabrera  Bueno  and  Crespi,  and  in  a  few  brief  notes  put  the  sub- 
ject in  its  true  light.  Doyle  in  notes  to  his  reprint  of  Palou  subsequently 
gave  a  correct  version;  and  several  writers  since  have  partially  utilized  the 
information  thus  presented. 

"ThefollowiDj[  from  DwmelWB  Colon,  Hist.  5.  F.,  xi.  24,  is  a  sample  of 
the  errors  current  m  the  best  class  of  works :  'There  was  a  report  in  Alexico 
that  such  a  port  existed,  yet  navigators  sent  to  explore  it  had  not  succeeded 
in  finding  it,  and  even  at  Monterey  nobody  believed  in  it.  But  in  1772  Father 
Junipero,  taking  the  viceroy  at  his  word,  caused  an  overland  expedition  to  set 
out  tor  Monterey  under  the  command  of  Juan  B.  Ainsa  to  search  for  the  apoc- 
ryphal port.  They  were  so  successful  as  to  discover  the  present  bay  of  San 
Francisco.'  Dwinelle's  idea  seems  to  be  that  there  was  a  tradition  of  such  a 
bay  before  Drake's  time;  that  Drake  and  others  after  him  missed  the  bay  on 
account  of  fogs,  etc.;  and  that  the  real  bay  had  thus  come  to  be  regarded  as 
apochryphaL  Randolph  in  his  famous  oration,  Ilutchingft^  Mag. ,  v.  260,  regards 
it  'as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  history  that  others  had  passed  it, 
anchored  near  it,  and  actually  given  its  name  to  adjacent  roadsteads,  and  so 
described  its  position  that  it  was  immediately  known;  and  yet  that  the  cloud 
had  never  been  lifted  which  concealed  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  tiiat  it  was  at  last  discovered  by  land.'  Bandolph's  error  was  in 
supposing  t^t  it  was  the  inside  bay  that  'was  immediately  known,'  rather 
than  the  'adjacent  roadstead.'  Tuthill,  Hist.  Col.,  77-9,  says  that  PortoU 
went  on  to  San  Francisco  and  recognized  it  as  having  been  before  described. 
Possibly  some  Spaniards  had  visited  the  port  and  their  oral  descriptions  mixed 
with  that  of  Drake  gave  rise  to  the  name  and  to  glowing  accounts  which  were 
accredited  to  Monterey !  Thus  all  became  confusion  between  the  two  bays. 
Some  authors,  correctly  stating  that  PortoU  discovered  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
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There  was,  however,  nothing  mysterious  in  the 
matter,  save  as  all  things  in  the  north  were  at  one 
time  or  another  tinged  with  mystery.  The  truth  is 
that  before  1769  San  Francisco  Port  under  Point 
Reyes  had  been  twice  visited  by  Spaniards,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  probable  visit  by  an  Englishman,  while 
Monterey  had  received  only  one  visit;  both  were 
located  and  described  with  equal  clearness  in  Cabrera 
Bueno's  coast-pilot;  and  consequently,  if  less  talked 
about  San  Francisco  was  quite  as  well  known  to  Gal- 
vez,  PortoU,  Crespl,  and  the  rest,  as  was  Monterey. 
The  visitador's  remark  to  Serra  meant  simply,  *'if  San 
Francisco  wants  a  mission  let  him  favor  our  enter- 
prise so  that  our  exploration  and  occupation  may  be 
extended  northward  to  include  his  port."  The  ex- 
plorers passed  up  the  coast,  came  within  sight  of  San 
Francisco  Port,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  recognizing 
the  landmarks  at  first  glance.  The  miracle  in  the 
padre's  eyes  was  not  in  the  showing  of  San  Francisco, 
but  in  the  concealment  of  Monterey.  And  all  this, 
be  it  remembered,  without  the  slightest  suspicion  or 
tradition  of  the  existence  of  any  other  San  Fran- 
cisco, or  of  the  grand  inland  bay  so  near  which  has 
since  made  the  name  famous.  St  Francis  had  indeed 
brought  the  Spaniards  within  sight  of  his  port,  but 
his  mission  was  not  to  be  there;  and  some  years  later, 
when  the  Spaniards  found  they  could  not  go  to  San 
Francisco,  they  decided  that  San  Francisco  must  come 
to  them,  and  accordingly  transferred  the  name  south- 
ward to  the  peninsula  and  bay.     Hence  the  confu- 

cisco  in  1769,  also  tell  hb  that  he  named  it.  See  Oleeson'a  Hist.  Oath.  Ch,,  ii . 
38;  CaprorCs  Hist.  CcU.,  122;  Soule*a  Annals  of  S,  F.^  40,  etc.;  but  the  inner 
bav  was  not  muned  for  some  years,  and  the  outer  bay  had  been  named  long 
before.  That  confusion  still  reigns  in  the  minds  of  the  best  writers  is  shown 
by  the  following  from  HittdVs  Siat.  S.  Francisco,  41:  'The  Spanish  explorers, 
PortoU  and  Crespi,  did  not  imagine  that  they  had  made  a  discoveiy.  They 
saw  that  the  harbor  was  different  from  that  of  Monterey,  described  by  Viz- 
caino, but  they  imagined  that  it  was  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  mentioned  by 
their  navigators  as  lying  under  shelter  of  Point  Reyes.  Friar  Juan  Crespi, 
who  may  be  considered  the  head  of  the  expedition,  not  knowing  that  he  had 
made  a  discovery,  did  on  the  7th  of  November  1769  discover  the  site  and 
harbor  of  San  Fnuicisco,  and  he  gave  to  them  the  name  which  they  now  bear.' 
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sion  alluded  to.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
inner  bay  was  not  named  during  this  trip,  nor  for 
some  years  later;  while  the  outer  bay  had  been  named 
for  more  than  a  half  century. 

A  few  of  the  company  still  venture  to  assert  that 
Monterey  has  not  been  passed,  and  to  remove  all 
doubt  it  is  decided  to  send  the  explorers  forward  to 
Point  Reyes.  Ortega  sets  out  with  a  small  party  on 
the  day  following,  taking  provisions  for  a  three  days' 
trip.  Meanwhile  the  rest  remain  in  camp  just  north 
of  Mussel  Point.  But  during  Ortega's  absence,  the 
2d  of  November,  some  of  the  soldiers,  in  hunting  for 
deer,  climb  the  north-eastern  hills,  and  return  with 
tiding  of  a  new  discovery.  From  the  summit  they 
had  beheld  a  great  inland  sea  stretching  northward 
and  south-eastward  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The 
country  is  well  wooded  they  say,  and  exceedingly 
beautiful.  Thus  European  eyes  first  rest  on  the  waters 
of  San  Francisco  Bay;  but  the  names  of  these  deer- 
hunters  can  never  be  known.  At  camp  they  make 
one  error  on  hearing  the  news,  by  attempting  to  iden- 
tify this  new  "brazo  de  mar  6  estero"  with  the  ''es- 
tero"  mentioned  by  Cabrera  Bueno  as  entering  the 
land  from  the  port  of  San  Francisco  under  Point 
Reyes  ;^*  that  is,  at  first  thought  it  did  not  seem  pos- 
sible for  an  inlet  of  so  great  extent  to  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  early  voyagers;  but  this  erroneous 
idea  does  not  last  long,  or  lead  to  any  results.  It  is 
at  once  foreseen  that  Ortega's  party  will  not  be  able 
to  reach  Point  Reyes,  because  he  has  no  boats  in 
which  to  cross,  and  no  time  to  go  round  the  inlet. 
And  indeed  next  day  Ortega  returns.  As  had  been 
anticipated,  he  had  not  been  able  to  cross  the  inlet 
and  reach  San  Francisco.  To  Ortega,  whose  descend- 
ants still  live  in  California,  belongs  the  honor  of  having 

^It  mast  be  remembered  that,  to  casnal  observers  like  the  hunters  at 
least,  standing  on  the  San  Bruno  hills,  the  connection  of  the  bay  with  the 
ocean  would  seem  to  be  very  much  farther  north  than  the  Golden  Gate,  and 
possibly  f^  enough  north  to  reach  the  bay  under  Pt  Reyes. 
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first  explored  the  peninsula  on  which  stands  the  com- 
mercial metropolis  of  the  west  coast  of  North  Amer- 
ica; probably  also  that  of  having  discovered  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Golden  Gate,  and  possibly  that  of 
being  the  discoverer  of  the  bay,  for  he  may  have 
cUmbed  the  hills  on  his  way  north  and  have  looked 
down  on  the  'brazo  de  mar,'  before  the  deer-hunters 
saw  it.*^  Yet  we  have  no  details  of  Ortega's  ex- 
ploration, because  he  comes  back  with  one  idea 
which  has  driven  all  others  from  his  mind,  and  which 
indeed  turns  the  thoughts  of  the  whole  company  into 
a  new  channel.  He  has  understood  the  natives,  of 
whom  he  found  some  on  the  peninsula,  to  say  that 
at  the  head  of  the  *brazo  de  mar'  is  a  harbor,  and  in 
it  a  vessel  at  anchor. 

Visions  of  the  San  JosS  and  of  the  food  and  other 
necessaries  they  can  now  obtain  float  before  them 
sleeping  and  waking.  Some  think  that  after  all  they 
are  indeed  at  Monterey.  Obviously  the  next  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  seek  that  harbor  p,nd  vessel.  Hence 
on  the  4th  of  November  they  break  camp  and  set 
out,  at  first  keeping  along  the  shore,  but  soon  turning 
inland  and  crossing  the  hills  north-eastward,  the 
whole  company  looking  down  froi^i  the  summit  upon 
the  inland  sea,  and  then  descending  into  a  Canada, 
down  which  they  follow  southward  for  a  time  and 
then  encamp;  the  day's  march  being  only  about  five 
or  six  miles  in  all.  They  have  crossed  the  San  Bruno 
hills  from  just  above  Point  San  Pedro  to  the  head 
of  the  Canada  in  a  course  due  west  from  Milbrae. 
Next  day  they  march  down  the  same  Canada,  called 
by  them  San  Francisco,  now  San  Andres  and  San 
Raimundo,  for  three  leagues  and  a  half,  having  the 
main  range  on  the  right,  and  on  the  left  a  line  of 
low  hills  which  obstruct  their  view  of  the  bay.  They 
encamp  on  a  large  lagoon,  now  Laguna  Grande,  on  San 
Mateo  Creek.    On  the  6th  they  continue  their  march 

'^It  mnst  also  be  noted  that  among  Faces'  Tolunteera  there  was  a  Serc^eant 
Paig  who  may  possibly  be  entitled  to  all  this  honor,  but  probably  not. 
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for  other  three  leagues  and  a  half  to  the  end  of  the 
cafiada,  pitching  their  camp  on  a  stream  flowing  into 
the  bay — doubtless  the  San  Francisquito  Creek  in 
the  vicinity  of  Searsville. 

Here  the  main  force  remain  four  days^  suffering 
considerably  from  hunger,  and  many  making  them- 
selves ill  by  eating  acorns,  while  the  sergeant  and 


^ 


MOVXMKNT8  OF  THB  DlSOOTXBXRS. 

eight  of  the  party  are  absent  examining  the  country 
and  searching  for  the  port  and  vessel.  On  the  lOth 
of  November  the  men  return  and  report  the  country 
sterile  and  the  natives  hostile.  There  is  another  large 
*estero'  communicating  with  the  one  in  sight,  but  no 
sign  of  any  port  at  its  end,  which  is  far  away  and 
difficult  to  reach.    There  is  nothing  to  show  how  far 

Hut.  Gal..  Vol.  I.    11 
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this  reconnoissance  extended  along  the  bay  shore; 
but  the  new  estero  is  evidently  but  the  south-eastern 
extension  of  the  main  bay;  and  reports  of  the  country 
are  doubtless  colored  by  disappointment  respecting 
the  San  JosS.  A  council  of  oflScers  and  friars  is 
called  on  the  11th,  and  after  the  solemnities  of  holy 
mass  each  member  gives  his  written  opinion  on  what 
should  be  done.  The  decision  is  unanimous  that  it  is 
useless  to  seek  Monterey  farther  north,  and  that  it  is 
best  to  return  to  Point  Pinos.  PortoU  makes  some 
objection,  probably  as  a  matter  of  form,  but  yields  to 
the  views  of  the  others. 

The  same  afternoon  they  set  out  on  their  return, 
and  in  a  march  of  twenty-six  days,  over  the  same 
route  by  which  they  came,  and  without  incidents  that 
require .  notice,  they  reach  what  is  really  Carmelo 
Bay.  Here  they  remain  from  November  28th  to 
December  10th,  making  some  additional  explorations, 
but  finding  no  port,  and  in  fact  learning  nothing  new 
save  that  the  mountains  in  the  south  belong  to  the 
Sierra  de  Santa  Lucfa  and  that  no  passage  along  the 
shore  is  practicable.  Grass  is  now  abundant  for  the 
animals,  but  the  men  can  get  no  game,  fish,  or  even 
clams.  Some  gulls  are  eaten,  and  a  mule  is  killed 
which  only  the  Catalan  volunteers  and  Lower  Cali- 
fornians  will  eat.  Finally,  after  religious  exercises  on 
the  preceding  day  a  council  is  held  on  the  7th.^  Three 
plans  are  proposed.  Some,  and  among  them  the  gov- 
ernor, favor  dividing  the  force,  part  remaining  at  Point 
Pinos  to  wait  for  a  vessel,  the  rest  returning  to  San 
Diego;  others  think  it  best  for  all  to  remain  till  pro- 
visions are  exhausted,  and  then  depend  on  mule-meat 
for  the  return ;  but  the  prevailing  sentiment  and  the 
decision  are  in  favor  of  immediate  return,  since  sup- 
plies are  reduced  to  fourteen  small  sacks  of  flour,  while 
the  cold  is  excessive  and  snow  begins  to  cover  the 
hills.     Meanwhile  two  mulatto  arrieros  desert,  and  on 

'*  The  record  of  this  junta  and  of  the  former  one  of  Not.  Uth  were  in- 
cluded in  the  original  Portold,  Diario,  MS.,  but  are  not  in  the  copy. 
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the  9th  an  iron  band  supposed  to  have  come  from  the 
mast  of  some  vessel  is  found  on  the  beach  by  the  natives. 
Before  leaving  Carmelo  Bay  a  large  cross  is  set  up 
on  a  knoll  near  the  beach,  bearing  the  carved  inscrip- 
tion "Dig  at  the  foot  and  thou  wilt  find  a  writing." 
The  buried  document  is  a  brief  narrative  of  the  expe- 
dition with  a  request  that  the  commander  of  any  ves- 
sel arriving  soon  will  sail  down  the  coast  and  try  to 
communicate  with  the  land  party.**  Recrossing  the 
peninsula  they  set  up,  on  the  shore  of  the  very  harbor 
they  could  not  find,  another  cross  with  an  inscription 
announcing  their  departure.  Setting  out  on  their 
return  the  11th  they  ascend  the  Salinas  and  retrace, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  their  former  route.  It  is  an 
uneventful  journey,  but  I  catalogue  a  few  details  in  a 
note.*'  Below  the  San  Luis  Obispo  region  the  natives 
begin  to  bring  in  an  abundance  of  fish  and  other  food, 
so  that  there  is  no  further  suffering,  and  on  January 
24,  1770,  with  many  curious  conjectures  as  to  the 
condition  in  which  their  friends  will  be  found,  they 
approach  the  palisade  enclosure  at  San  Diego,  and 
announce  their  arrival  by  a  discharge  of  musketry. 
Warm  welcome  follows  and  then  comparison  of  notes. 
Neither  party  can  report  much  progress  toward  the 
conquest  of  California. 

"The  letter  is  dated  Dec.  9th,  and  is  tranBlated  in  Doylt^a  Address, 
®  December  16th,  a  lean  mule  left  in  the  Sierra  de  StaLucla  was  recovered 
fat  and  well  cared  for  by  the  natives.  20th,  to  prevent  theft  provisions 
were  distributed,  40  tortillas  to  each  man  and  a  little  biscuit,  ham,  and 
chocolate  for  each  officer  and  padre.  2l8t,  a  man  who  had  deserted  at  Point 
Pinoe  was  found  among  the  natives  and  excused  himself  by  saying  that  he  had 
gone  in  search  of  Monterey  in  the  hope  of  honor  and  reward.  Another 
deserter  returned  later  to  Saji  Die£[0.  24th  and  25th,  the  natives  began  to 
bring  in  food.  28th,  stuck  fast  in  a  mud-hole  near  San  Luis  Obispo,  and 
unable  to  say  mass  though  it  was  a  day  of  fiesta.  January  1st,  a  bear  and 
cubs  killed  furnishing  material  for  a  feast.  January  3d,  passed  Point  Con- 
cepcion.  4th,  another  fat  mule  restored  by  the  natives.  Food  now  abundant. 
11th,  at  Asumpta,  or  Santa  Barbara.  January  12th  to  15th,  instead  of  going 
up  the  Santa  Clara  River,  they  took  a  more  southern  route.  Thev  could  not 
get  through  by  the  first  route  tried,  on  which  they  named  the  Iriunfo  ran- 
cheria,  a  name  that  seems  to  have  survived;  but  they  finally  crossed  by  the 
modem  stage  route  via  Simi.  January  16th  to  18th,  their  route  through  the 
Los  Angeles  region  was  also  different  but  not  very  clear.  On  the  17  th  they 
crossed  the  Rio  Porciuncula  and  went  to  a  valley  which  they  called  San 
Miguel,  where  San  Gabriel  mission  afterwards  stood;  and  next  day  they 
crossed  the  Rio  Santa  Ana  6  long  leagues  distant. 
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00CUPA310N  OF  MONTEBEY— FOUNDING  OF  SAN  CAKLOS,  SAN 
ANTONIO,  AND  SAN  GABRIEL. 

1770-1771. 

Atfaibs  at  San  Disgo — ^A  Dishkabtxned  Govkbno&— Oaijvornia  to  bk 
Abanoonxd — Riveba's  Tbip  to  thb  South — Pbatxb  Answxbsd — 
Abbival  of  thb  *  San  Antonio  '—Discoveby  of  Montbbbt— In  Cajcp 
ON  Carmelo  Bat— Founding  of  thb  Pbesidio  and  Mission  of  San 
Cablos— Despatches  Sent  South  by  Land  and  Sea— PobtolA.  Leaves 
Faoes  in  GoMifAND— Bjsceftion  of  the  News  in  Mexico — ^Tbn  Padres 
Sent  to  Galifobnia— Palou's  Memobial — Mission  Wobk  in  the 
NoBTH— Abbival  of  the  New  Padbes — Stations  Assigned — Found- 
ing OF  San  Antonio — Tbansfeb  of  San  CIblos  to  Gabhelo  Bay — 
Events  at  San  Diego— Desebtions—Betibehsnt  of  Pabrok  and 
Gomez— Establishing  of  San  Gasbiel— Outbagss  by  Soldiebs. 

At  San  Diego  during  Portold's  absence  no  progress 
had  been  made  in  mission  work,  save  perhaps  the  ad- 
dition of  a  palisade  and  a  few  tule  huts  to  the  build- 
ings. The  governor's  return  in  January  1770,  from 
his  unsuccessful  trip  to  Monterey,  had  no  eflFect  to 
brighten  the  aspect  of  affairs,  since  he  was  much  dis- 
heartened, and  not  disposed  to  afford  aid  to  the  presi- 
dent in  advancing  the  interests  of  a  mission  that  would 
very  likely  have  to  be  abandoned.  So  nothing  was 
done  beyond  making  a  new  corral  for  the  horses. 
Serra  and  Parron  were  just  recovering  from  the 
scurvy,  and  Vizcaino  was  still  suffering  from  the 
arrow  wound  in  his  hand.^  Portoli's  plan  was  to 
make  a  careful  inventory  of  supplies,  reserve  enough 
for  the  march  to  VeUcati,  and  abandon  San  Di^o 
when  the  remainder  should  be  exhausted,  which  womd 

lEkrht  of  the  yolunteen  had  died.  Portold,  JHario.  MS.,  di. 

(IM) 
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be  a  little  after  the  middle  of  April,  the  20th  being 
fixed  as  the  date  of  departure. 

The  friars,  especially  Serra  and  Crespl,  were  greatly 
disappointed  at  the  governor's  resolution.  They  were 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  abandoning  an  enterprise  so 
auspiciously  begun,  though  how  they  expected  the 
soldiers  to  live  does  not  clearly  appear.  PortoU  was 
probably  somewhat  too  much  inclined  to  look  at  the 
dark  side;  while  the  president  perhaps  allowed  his 
missionary  zeal  to  impair  his  judgment.  So  far  as 
they  were  concerned,  personaUy,  Serra  and  Crespi 
resolved  to  stay  in  the  country  at  all  hazards;  and  for 
the  result  they  could  only  trust  in  providence  to  send 
supplies  before  the  day  set  *for  departure.  They  re- 
ceived some  encouragement,  however,  from  Captain 
Vila,  who,  judging  from  the  description,  agreed  with 
Serra  that  the  northern  port  where  a  cross  had  been 
left  was  really  Monterey.  Furthermore  it  is  said 
that  Vila  made  a  secret  promise  to  take  the  priests  on 
board  the  San  CdrhSy  wait  at  San  Diego  for  another 
vessel,  and  renew  the  northern  coast  enterprise." 

On  the  11th  of  February  Rivera  was  despatched 
southward,  with  nineteen  or  twenty  soldiers,  two 
muleteers,  two  natives,  eighty  mules,  and  ten  horses. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Jraare  Vizcaino  whose  lame 
hand  procured  him  leave  of  absence;  and  his  destina- 
tion was  Velicatd,  where  he  was  to  get  the  cattle 
that  had  been  left  there,  and  such  other  supplies  as 
might  be  procurable.  He  carried  full  reports  to  secu- 
lar and  Iranciscan  authorities  of  all  that  had  thus 
far  befallen  the  expedition,  bearing  also  a  letter  from 
Serra  to  Palou,  in  which  the  writer  bewailed  the 
prospect  of  failure  and  announced  his  intention  to 
remain  to  the  last.  After  some  skirmishes  with  the 
savages,  two  of  whom  had  to  be  killed  to  frighten 
away  the  rest,,  Rivera  reached  Velicatd  February 
25th,  at  once  setting  about  his  task  of  gathering  sup- 
plies, in  which  he  was  zealously  seconded  by  Palou; 

^PdUm,  Vida,  05-6. 
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but  some  months  passed  before  he  could  be  ready  to 
march  northward — ^mdeed,  before  he  was  ready  the 
urgent  necessity  had  ceased. 

Meanwhile  at  San  Diego  men  and  officers  were 
waiting,  preparations  were  oeing  made  for  departure, 
friars  were  praying,  and  days  were  passing  one  by 
one,  but  yet  no  vessel  came.  The  only  conversation 
was  of  abandoning  the  northern  country,  and  every 
word  was  an  arrow  to  the  soul  of  the  pious  Junlpero; 
but  he  could  only  pray  unceasingly,  and  trust  to  the 
intercession  of  Saint  Joseph  the  great  patron  of  the 
expedition.  In  his  honor  a  novena — nine  days'  public 
prayer — was  instituted,  to  culminate  in  a  grand  cere- 
monial entreaty  on  the  saint's  own  day,  March  the 
19th,  the  day  before  the  one  of  final  abandonment. 

Gently  smiled  the  morning  sun  on  that  momentous 
morrow  as  it  rose  above  the  hills  and  warmed  to  hap- 
piness the  myriads  of  creatures  beneath  its  benignant 
rays.  Surpassingly  lovely  the  scene;  the  beautiful 
bay  in  its  fresh  spring  border  hiding  behind  the  hills 
like  a  sportive  girl  from  briny  mother  ocean.  At  an 
early  hour  the  fathers  were  abroad  on  the  heights, 
for  they  could  neither  eat  nor  rest.  The  fulfilment  or 
failure  of  their  hopes  was  now  to  be  determined.  The 
day  wore  slowly  away;  noon  came,  and  the  hours  of 
the  afternoon,  and  yet  no  sail  appeared.  The  suspense 
was  painful,  for  it  was  more  than  life  to  these  holy 
men,  the  redemption  of  the  bright,  fresh  paradise; 
and  so  all  the  day  they  watched  and  prayed,  watched 
with  strained  eyes,  and  prayed,  not  with  lips  only  but 
with  all  those  soul-longings  which  omniscience  alone 
can  translate.  Finally,  as  the  sun  dropped  below  the 
horizon  and  all  hope  was  gone,  a  sail  appeared  in  the 
distance  like  a  winged  messenger  from  heaven,  and 
before  twilight  deepened  into  darkness  the  so  ardently 
longed-for  vessel  was  in  the  offing.  California  was 
saved,  blessed  be  Godl  and  they  might  yet  consum- 
mate their  dearly  cherished  schemes. 
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The  fourth  day  thereafter  the  San  Antonio  anchored 
in  the  bay,  whence  she  had  sailed  the  previous  July. 
She  had  reached  San  Bias  ia  twenty  days,  and  both 
Galvez  and  the  viceroy  gave  immediate  orders  to  pro- 
vide the  needed  supplies.  After  certain  vexatious  but 
unavoidable  delays,  she  had  again  turned  her  prow 
northward  in  December.  Perez  had  orders  to  sail 
for  Monterey  direct,  where  it  was  supposed  Portold 
would  be  found;  but  fortunately  he  was  obUged  to 
enter  the  Santa  Bdrbara  channel  for  water,  and  the 
natives  explained  that  the  land  expedition  had  re- 
turned southward.  Even  then  Perez  in  his  perplexity 
would  have  gone  to  Monterey  had  not  the  loss  of  an 
anchor  forced  him  to  turn  about  just  in  time  to  pre- 
vent the  abandonment  of  San  Diego.  The  San  An- 
tonio  brought  abundant  supplies,  and  she  also  brought 
instructions  from  Galvez  and  Viceroy  Croix,  one  or 
both  of  which  facts  drove  from  PortoU's  mind  all 
thought  of  abandoning  the  conquest.  He  made  haste 
in  his  preparations  for  a  return  to  Monterey  with 
Serra  and  Crespf,  setting  out  overland  April  17th, 
after  despatching  the  San  Antonio  northward  the  day 
before. 

There  were  left  at  San  Diego,  Vila  with  a  mate  and 
five  sailors  on  the  San  Cdrlos,  Sergeant  Ortega  and 
eight  soldiers  de  cuera  as  a  guard,  Parron  and  Gomez 
as  regular  ministers  in  charge  of  the  mission,  and  ten 
Lower  Califomians  as  laborers.  The  San  Cdrlos  had 
orders  to  receive  a  crew  from  the  San  Jos4  when  that 
most  uncertain  craft  should  arrive,  and  then  proceed 
to  Monterey.  Simultaneously  with  the  departure  of 
the  northern  expedition  two  natives  had  oeen  sent 
south  with  letters  which  reached  Velicatd  in  nine 
days,  and  Loreto  late  in  May.  All  went  quietly  with 
the  little  company  left  to  struggle  spiritually  with  the 
southern  gentilidad.  Let  it  be  hoped  that  before  the 
end  of  1770  the  missionaries  succeeded  in  making  a 
few  converts,  as  they  probably  did,  but  there  is  no 
positive  record  of  a  single  baptism.    Rivera  with  his 
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nineteen  or  twenty  soldiers,  over  eighty  mules  laden 
with  supplies,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  head  of 
cattle,  having  left  Velicati  in  May,'  arrived  in  July. 
About  the  same  time  messengers  came  down  by  land 
announcing  the  successful  occupation  of  Monterey,  and 
the  intention  of  PortoU  to  come  down  by  sea  and  take 
the  San  Cdrhs  for  San  Bias.  Vila,  accordingly,  made 
ready  for  departure,  obtaining  a  soldier  and  two  mule- 
teers to  reenforce  his  crew;  but  as  the  San  Antonio 
did  not  appear,  and  his  own  vessel  was  being  injured 
by  her  long  stay,  in  August  the  worthy  captain  shook 
out  his  idle  sails  and  made  for  San  BLas.  He  died  a 
little  later,  and  his  pioneer  paquehot  had  to  return  to 
California  under  a  new  commander.* 

Let  us  turn  again  toward  the  north  with  the  expe- 
ditions sent  out  by  land  and  sea  to  renew  the  search 
for  Monterey.  The  San  Antonio  sailed  from  San  Diego 
April  16th,  having  on  board  besides  Perez  and  crew — 
Miguel  del  Pino  being  second  officer — Junlpero  Serra, 
Miguel  Costans6,  Pedro  Prat,*  and  a  cargo  of  stores 
for  a  new  mission.  Next  day  PortoU  set  out  by  land, 
his  company  consisting  of  Fages  with  twelve  Cata- 
lan volunteers  and  seven  solaados  de  cuerOj  Padre 
Crespf ,  two  muleteers,  and  five  natives.  They  followed 
the  same  route  as  before,  recovered  in  the  Sierra  de 
Santa  Lucfa  an  Indian  who  had  deserted  on  the  former 
trip,  and  finally  encamped  on  the  24th  of  May  near 
the  spot  where  they  had  left  the  second  cross  the 
winter  before  on  the  bay  shore.  They  found  the  cross 
still  standing,  but  curiously  surrounded  and  adorned 
with  arrows,  sticks,  feathers,  fish,  meat,  and  clams 
evidently  deposited  there  by  the  savages  as  offerings 
to  the  strangers'  fetich.    And  later  when  the  natives 

•  April  14th,  according  to  Monterey,  Sstracto  de  NotidoB, 

*  On  San  Diego  events  of  1770  see  PaUm,  Not.,  i.  423-6,  432-9, 460-1;  7(2.. 
Vida,  88-104. 

^  By  computation  there  Bhonld  also  have  been  on  board  2  mechanicB,  6 
servants,  3  muleteers,  and  6  Lower  Galifomians;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  these 
fi/^res  are  correct,  especially  in  the  items  of  Indians  and  muleteers,  not  a 
very  useful  class  of  persons  on  board  a  ship. 
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had  learned  to  make  themselves  understood,  to  speak 
as  best  should  please  their  teachers^  some  strange  tales 
they  told,  how  the  cross  had  been  illuminated  at  night 
and  had  grown  in  stature  till  it  seemed  to  reach  the 
heavens,  moving  the  gentiles  to  propitiate  by  their 
offerings  this  Christian  symbol  that  it  might  do  them 
no  harm.  As  PortoU,  Crespf ,  and  Fages  walked  along 
the  beach  that  afternoon  returning  from  a  visit  to  the 
cross,  they  looked  out  over  the  placid  bay,  ruffled  only 
by  the  movements  of  seals  and  whales,  and  they  said, 
all  being  of  one  accord,  "This  is  the  port  of  Monterey 
which  we  seek,  just  as  Vizcaino  and  Cabrera  Bueno 
describe  it" — and  so  it  was,  the  only  wonder  being  that 
they  had  not  known  it  before.  Soon  for  lack  of  fresh 
water  camp  was  moved  across  to  Carmelo  Bay. 

A  week  later,  on  the  last  day  of  May,  the  San 
Antonio  hove  in  sight  off  Point  Pinos;  fires  were 
lighted  on  shore  for  her  guidance;  and  she  entered  the 
harbor  by  Cabrera's  sailing  directions.  She  had  at 
first  been  driven  south  to  latitude  30**,  and  then  north 
te  the  Ensenada  de  los  Farallones,  where  she  might 
have  explored  the  port  of  San  Francisco  and  the 
newly  discovered  inland  bay  had  not  Perez'  orders 
required  him  to  steer  direct  for  Monterey.  June  1st 
the  governor,  friar,  and  lieutenant  crossed  over  from 
Carmelo  to  welcome  the  new  arrival,  and  the  order 
was  given  te  transfer  the  camp  back  te  the  port  of 
Monterey,  about  whose  identity  there  was  no  longer 
any  doubt;  for  close  search  along  the  shore  revealed 
the  little  ravine  with  its  pools  of  fresh  water,  the  trees, 
and  even  the  wide-spreading  oak  whose  branches 
touched  the  water  at  high  tide  and  under  which  mass 
had  been  said  by  Ascension  in  1602,®  all  as  in  olden 
time  except  the  crowds  of  friendly  natives. 

*  'Hi2906e  la  Iglesia  &  la  sombra  de  una  grande  Enema,  qne  con  algtmas  de 
808  ramas  llegaba  d  la  Mar,  y  cerca  de  ella,  en  una  Barranquilla,  &  yeinte  pas- 
806,  havia  unos  posos  en  que  havia  agua  muy  baena.'  Venegcuiy  Not.  Cai.,  iii. 
101-2,  quoted  from  Torquemada.  According  to  Vallejo,  HisL  Cal.,  MS.,  i. 
54,  the  tree  under  which  Ascension  said  mass  in  1602,  and  Serra  in  1770,  is 
still  standing,  being  that  under  which  a  new  cross  was  set  up  on  the  100th 
anniyersaiy  June  3,  1870;  but  as  the  latter  tree  is  at  some  distance  from  the 
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On  the  3d  of  June  all  were  assembled  on  the  beach, 
where  an  enramada,  or  shelter  of  branches,  had  been 
erected  and  a  cross  made  ready  near  the  old  oak. 
Water  was  blessed,  the  bells  were  hung,  and  the  Jiesta 
began  by  loud  and  oft-repeated  peals.  Then  Father 
Junlpero  donned  his  alb  and  stole,  and  all  on  bended 
knee  chanted  the  venite  creator  spirituSy  after  which 
the  cross  was  planted  and  blessed,  and  the  good  friar 
sprinkled  beach  and  fields  with  holy  water,  thus  "  put- 
ting to  rout  all  infernal  foes."  An  image  of  the  holy 
virgin  presented  by  Archbishop  Lorenzana  of  Mexico 
having  been  set  up  on  the  altar,  mass  was  said  by 
Serra  amidst  the  thunder  of  cannon  and  the  crack  of 
musketry,  followed  by  a  salve  to  the  image  and  a 
te  deum  laudamus.  The  church  ceremonies  ended, 
Portold  proceeded  to  take  formal  possession  in  the 
name  of  Uarlos  III.  by  hoisting  and  saluting  the  royal 
flag  of  Spain,  and  going  through  the  usual  forms  of 
pulling  grass,  throwing  stones,  and  recording  all  in 
the  prescribed  acta.  Finally  the  oflScers  and  friars 
ate  together  under  the  shade  of  trees  near  the  shore, 
while  the  soldiers  and  others  enjoyed  their  feast  a  little 
apart. 

Thus  were  formally  founded  on  June  3,  1770,  the 
mission  and  presidio  of  San  Cdrlos  Borromeo  de 
Monterey.^     The  mission  was  founded  in  the  name  of 

tide -water  the  identity  may  be  questioned.  David  Spence,  an  old  and  well 
known  citizen  of  Monterey,  said  that  Junipero's  tree  was  shown  him  in  1824 
by  Mariano  Estrada,  and  that  it  fell  in  1837  or  1838,  the  water  having  washed 
away  the  earth  from  its  roots.  Spence  thought  there  wacr  no  doubt  of  its 
identity.   Taylor's  Diwov.  and  Founders^  ii.,  No.  24,  5. 

^  St  Charles  Borromeo  was  bom  at  Arona  near  Milan,  Italy,  in  1538.  He 
was  son  of  the  Count  of  Arona,  nephew  of  Pope  Pius  IV.,  archbishop  of 
Milan,  and  cardinal.  Dying  in  1584,  he  was  canonized  in  1610.  A  wora  is 
necessary  to  remove  certain  difficulties  into  which  modem  writers  and  modem 
usage  have  fallen  respectine  the  name  of  this  mission.  This  name  was 
always  San  Cdrlos;  San  Cmos  de  Monterev  was  simplv  San  Cdrlos  at  Mon- 
terey, that  port  having  been  named  long  oefore.  When  the  mission  was 
moved  to  Carmelo  bay  and  river  it  was  naturally  spoken  of  as  San  C^los  del 
Carmelo,  or  San  Cdrlos  at  Carmelo,  a  port  also  named  Ions  before.  But  Mon- 
terey being  a  prominent  place  the  mission  continued  to  be  often  called  San 
Cdrlos  at  Monterey,  or  San  Cdrlos  at  Carmelo  near  Monterey,  as  the  Spanish 
preposition  de  may  best  be  translated.  But  again  the  full  name  of  the  bay 
and  river  Carmelo  was  Nuestra  Sefiora  del  Monte  Carmelo,  or  Nra.  Sra.  del 
Carmen,  and  hence  a  new  source  of  confusion  arose,  all  of  which,  however. 
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the  college  of  San  Fernando;  Saint  Joseph  was  named 
as  patron;  and  Crespi  was  appointed  as  associate  min- 
ister with  Serra.  A  few  humble  huts  were  at  once 
erected  on  a  site  surveyed  by  Costans6,  a  gunshot 
from  the  beach  and  three  times  as  far  from  the  port, 
on  an  inlet  which  communicated  with  the  bay  at  high 
water.  These  buildings  constituted  both  presidio  and 
mission,  as  at  San  Diego,  being  enclosed  by  a  palisade. 
One  of  the  huts  was  completed  and  blessed  as  a  tem- 
porary church  on  the  14th  of  June,  when  a  grand  pro- 
cession took  place;  bells  were  rung,  and  guns  were 
fired;  but  thus  far  no  natives  appeared,  being  fright- 
ened it  is  said  by  the  noise  of  cannon  and  musketry. 

A  soldier  and  a  young  sailor  volunteered  to  carry 
despatches  with  news  of  success  to  San  Diego  and  to 
the  peninsula.  They  started  June  14th,  met  Rivera 
just  below  San  Diego,  were  reenforced  by  five  of  his 
men,  and  finally  carried  their  glad  tidings  to  Gov- 
ernor Armona,  who  had  just  succeeded  Portoli,  and 
to  Padre  Palou  at  Todos  Santos,  on  the  2d  of  August. 
Salutes  and  thanksgiving  masses  celebrated  the  occa- 
sion at  Loreto,  Todos  Santos,  and  Santa  Ana,  while 
Armona  despatched  a  vessel  to  carry  the  news  to  the 
main. 

In  accordance  with  previous  orders  from  Galvez, 
PortoU,  as  soon  as  a  beginning  was  fairly  made  at 
Monterey,  turned  the  government  of  the  new  estab- 
lishments over  to  Fages  as  military  commandant,  and 
sailed  away  in  the  San  Antonio  on  the  9th  of  July. 
He  took  with  him  the  engineer  Costans6;  and  Perez 

may  be  removed  by  bearing  in  mind  that  the  mission  was  always  San  G&rlos, 
and  that  other  words  were  used  solely  to  express  its  locality.  Taylor,  in  CcU, 
Farmer^  April  20,  I860,  gives  the  following  native  names  of  localities  at  Mon- 
terey; site  of  modem  town  Achiesta  or  Achasta;  beach,  SukUta;  Fort  hill, 
JIunnukul;  site  of  poet-office,  Shirista,  About  the  date  of  foimdation  on  June 
3d,  there  is  no  possible  error.  Palou,  Serra,  the  mission  books  of  San  C&rlos, 
and  scores  of  omcial  reports  in  later  years  confirm  this.  Vallejo,  Hi8t,  Cal., 
MS.,  i.  66-8,  and  Alvarado,  Hist,  CcU.,  MS.,  i.  23-4,  are  very  positive  that 
the  mission  was  not  founded  till  later;  but  these  writers  confound  the  found- 
ing with  the  subsequent  transfer.  See  <S^.  Cdrlos,  Lib.  Miitum,  MS.,  Prov, 
i>t.  Pap,,  MS.,  i.  10&-10.  Arch,  Arzohispado,  MS.,  v.  pt.  ii.  33. 
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intended  to  touch  at  San  Diego  to  divide  his  crew 
with  the  San  Carlos  if  the  San  JosS  had  not  yet  ap- 
peared, but,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  able  to  do  so, 
and  arrived  at  San  Bias  the  1st  of  August.  Costans6 
and  Perez  went  to  Mexico  as  bearers  of  the  news, 
arriving  on  the  10th,  at  which  date  the  name  of  the 
former  disappears  from  the  annals  of  California  for 
twenty  years  or  more,  at  the  end  of  which  time  we 
shall  find  him  giving  some  sensible  advice  on  CaJifor- 
nian  afiairs;  while  of  PortoU  nothing  is  known  after 
his  landing  at  San  Bias,  except  that  he  was  governor 
of  Puebla  in  1779.  He  was  first  in  the  list  of  Cali- 
fornia rulers.  His  term  of  oflSce  may  be  regarded  as 
having  extended  from  April  1769  to  July  9,  1770, 
and  he  is  spoken  of  in  the  record  both  as  governor 
and  comandante;  but,  though  there  is  some  confusion 
respecting  his  exact  title,  it  appears  that  that  of 
mihtary  commandant  is  used  with  more  propriety 
than  the  other.® 

Leaving  the  four  friars  under  the  protection  of 
Fages  and  his  nineteen  men  in  the  north  and  of  Rivera 
with  his  twenty -two  men  in  the  south,®  busy  in  ear- 

*PortoU  came  to  Lower  Calif omia  in  1768  as  governor,  the  first  the  penin- 
sula had  ever  had;  bat  when  he  volunteered  to  take  command  in  person  of 
the  northern  expedition,  it  seems  that  Armona  was  appointed  to  succeed  him 
in  the  governorship.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  date  of  Armona's  appointment, 
but  he  arrived  at  Loreto  in  June  1769,  and  went  back  to  the  mainland  two 
weeks  later  without  having  taken  possession  of  his  office.  In  the  mean  time 
Gonzalez  ruled  as  a  kind  ot  lieutenant-governor  or  military  commandant  until 
relieved  in  October  1769  by  Toledo,  who  governed  in  the  same  capacity  until 
Armona,  who  had  failed  to  get  his  resignation  accepted,  returned  in  June 
1770  to  rule  until  November,  Moreno  ruling,  in  much  the  same  capacity 
apparently  as  Gonzalez  and  Toledo,  until  the  arrival  of  Gov.  Barri  in  March 
1771.  Now  while  Gonzalez,  Toledo,  and  Moreno  cannot  be  properly  credited 
with  any  authority  in  Upper  California,  their  terms  as  intertnoa  render  it 
difficult  to  define  those  of  the  proprietary  ffovemors.  Thus,  though  Portold 
was  in  a  sense  governor  of  the  Calif omias  down  to  June  1770,  since  no  r^u- 
lar  successor  had  taken  possession  of  the  office,  I  have  named  him  in  my  Dst 
of  rulers  of  Alta  California  as  commandant  from  the  first  settlement  down 
to  July  9,  1770.  In  Monterey ,  Estracto  de  NoticUu,  he  is  called  comandante 
en  cefe. 

*  Rivera  and  his  men  were  expected  to  march  to  Monterey  on  their  return 
from  the  peninsula,  but  for  some  unexplained  reason,  possibly  dissatisfaction 
at  Fages'  appointment  to  the  chief  command,  Rivera  remained  at  San  Diego. 
According  to  Monterey,  Estracto  de  KoticiaSf  Fages  had  a  force  of  over  30 
men  besides  Rivera's  force,  which  is  an  error. 
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nest  if  not  very  successful  efforts  to  attract  and  convert 
the  gentiles  of  Monterey  and  San  Diego,  let  us  glance 
briefljr  at  what  was  being  done  in  Mexico  to  advance 
Spanish  interests  in  the  far  north.  We  have  seen 
that  the  news  of  success  at  Monterey  had  arrived  by 
land  at  Loreto  and  by  sea  at  San  Bias  early  in  August. 
Therefore,  the  despatches  sent  by  PortoU  from  San 
Bias  reached  Mexico  in  advance  of  the  others  on  the 
10th.  The  news  was  received  with  great  manifesta- 
tions of  joy;  the  cathedral  bells  rang  out  their  glad 
peals,  those  of  the  churches  responding.  A  solemn 
thanksgiving  mass  was  said  at  which  aU  government 
dignitaries  were  present;  and  there  followed  a  grand 
reception  at  which  Galvez  and  Croix  received  con- 
gratulations in  the  royal  name  for  this  last  extension 
of  the  Spanish  domain.  Immediate  and  liberal  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  new  establishments.  So 
favorable  were  the  reports  on  both  country  and  inhab- 
itants that  it  was  resolved  at  once  to  forward  all 
needed  aid  and  to  found  five  new  missions  above  San 
Diego.  The  guardian  of  San  Fernando  was  asked  to 
furnish  ten  friars  for  these  missions,  besides  twenty 
more  for  old  and  new  missions  in  the  peninsula.  For- 
tunately a  large  number  of  Franciscans  had  lately 
arrived  from  Spain,  and  after  some  deliberation  and 
discussion  resulting  in  a  determination  to  secularize 
the  Sierra  Gorda  missions,  the  required  missionaries 
were  furnished.^® 

These  arrangements  were  all  made  within  six  days 
after  the  news  arrived,  and  under  the  date  of  August 
16th  the  viceroy  caused  to  be  printed  in  the  govern- 
ment printing-office  for  general  circulation  a  r^sum^ 
in  pamphlet  form  of  all  that  had  been  accomplished 
by  the  northern  expeditions,  the  present  condition 
of  the  new  presidios  and  missions,  and  of  what  had 

10  The  10  were  Antonio  Patema,  president  en  route,  Antonio  Cruzado, 
BneDaventura  Sitjar,  Domingo  Juncosa,  Francisco  Dumetz,  Joe^  Cavalier, 
Angel  Somera,  Luis  Jamne,  Miguel  Pieras,  and  Pedro  Benito  Cambon.  They 
were  to  receive  each  a  stipend  of  f  275  a  year,  and  $400  travelling  expenses. 
Each  new  mission  received  $1,000  and  the  necessary  vestments,  mclnding  a 
speciaUy  fine  amaanento,  or  set  of  vestments,  for  Monterey. 
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been  decided  upon  respecting  aid  for  further  exten- 
sion." The  San  Aidonio  was  to  sail  from  San  Bias 
in  October  with  the  ten  friars  and  a  full  cargo  of 
supplies.  The  priests  set  out  from  the  college  in 
that  month,  but  were  obliged  to  wait  at  Tepic  until 
January  20,  1771,  before  the  vessel  could  be  made 
ready  for  sea.*^  The  viceroy  in  his  letter  to  Fages 
states  that  Rivera  is  ordered  to  put  his  men  at 
the  commandant's  disposal,  and  the  captain  of  the 
company  at  Guaymas  has  orders  to  send  twelve  men 
to  supply  the  places  of  those  who  had  died  on  the 
voyage.^  In  1771  the  only  thing  to  be  noticed  is 
the  memorial  presented  in  December  to  the  viceroy 
by  the  guardian  of  San  Fernando,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Palou.  Twelve  of  the  eighteen  articles  of  this 
document  were  suggestions  for  the  welfare  of  the  new 
establishments,"  some  of  them  founded  on  minor  dis- 
agreements which  already  began  to  manifest  them- 
selves between  the  military  and  missionary  authorities. 

At  Monterey  after  PortoU's  departure  little  was 
accomplished  during  the  year  1770.     For  want  of 

^Montertii,  Estracto  de  Notieias  del  Puerto  de  Monterey ^  de  la  Minon,  y 
Presido  que  ee  han  estableddo  en  41  con  la  denomincLcion  de  8an  CdrfoSy  y  del 
tucesao  de  las  dos  Expedicionea  de  Mar,  y  Tierra  que  d  exte  fin  ee  despucharon 
en  el  aflo  proximo  anterior  de  1769.  Mexico  10  do  Agosto  de  1770.  Con 
licencia  y  orden  del  Exmo  Sefior  Virrey.  En  la  Imprenta  del  Superior  GoTi- 
emo.  Fol.,  3  unnumbered  leaves.  This  rare  tract  is  in  my  collection,  and  it 
is  reprinted  also  in  Palou*8  Notieias,  When  this  notice  was  printed  the 
despatches  from  Loreto  had  not  yet  arrived. 

^  Palou,  Vida,  113-10,  says  she  sailed  Jan.  2d. 

» Letter  dated  Nov.  12th.  in  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  i.  69-71. 

^*  1st  That  the  commandants  at  San  Diego  and  Monterey  be  made  to  obey 
more  closely  the  instructions  of  Galvez.  (There  had  been  some  disagreement 
with  the  f  nars  in  connection  with  the  desertion  of  an  arriero. )  2d.  That  some 
families  of  Christian  natives  be  sent  up  from  Baja  California  to  serve  as 
laborers.  3d.  That  a  guard  or  presidio  be  established  at  San  Buenaventura. 
4th.  That  these  natives  be  kindly  treated.  5th.  That  the  train  of  mules  be 
increased  for  service  from  Scnora  and  the  peninsula.  6th.  That  presidios  and 
missions  be  supplied  for  18  months  by  the  service  of  two  snows.  7th.  That 
San  Francisco  i>e  explored,  Monterey  being  as  some  say  no  harbor.  9th.  That 
mission  temporalities  should  be  whoUv  under  control  of  the  friars,  with  the 
power  of  removing  servants  and  officials.  14th.  Vessels  for  Monterey  should 
sail  in  February  or  April.  1 5th.  A  proper  Hmoena,  or  allowance,  should  be 
granted  to  friars  going  or  coming.  16th.  San  Diego,  Monterey,  and  San 
Buenaventura  should  l^ve  the  $1,000  allowed  to  new  missions.  18th.  Sol- 
diers should  be  supplied  withcations  so  as  to  be  able  to  do  escort  duty.  PoAm. 
Not,,  L  120-3. 
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priests  and  of  soldiers  ^^  nothing  was  done  towards 
the  founding  of  San  Buenaventura,  although  the 
necessary  supplies  were  lying  in  readiness  at  San 
Cdrlos.  Meanwhile  Serra  and  Crespl  worked  among 
the  Eslenes,  who  under  the  influence  of  gifts  and 
kindness  were  fast  losing  their  timidity.  A  Baja 
Californian  neophyte  who  had  learned  the  native 
dialect  rendered  great  assistance;  preaching  soon 
began;  and  on  December  26th  the  first  baptism  was 
administered.^' 

The  San  Antonio  anchored  at  Monterey  May  21, 
1771,  having  on  board  the  ten  priests  already  named, 
except  that  Gomez  from  San  Diego  was  in  place  of 
Dumetz,  with  all  the  necessary  appurtenances  for  the 
establishing  of  five  new  missions.  The  father  presi- 
dent's heart  was  filled  with  joy,  and  he  was  enabled 
to  celebrate  the  festival  of  corpus  Christi  on  the  30th 
with  a  community  of  twelve  friars.  The  five  new 
missions  proposed,  in  addition  to  San  Buenaventura, 
were  San  Gabriel,  San  Luis  Obispo,  San  Antonio, 

1^  Palou,  Vida,  lOi-6,  Bays  it  was  for  want  of  soldiers,  because  Rivera  did 
not  come  upas  expected;  but  he  says  nothing  of  the  fact  that  there  were  no 
padres  avaOable. 

^*Alvarado,  Hist.  CcU.,  MS.,  i.  22,  mentions  some  writings  of  the  soldier 
J.  B.  Vald^s  to  the  effect  that  tlie  Baja  Califomians  convei^ed  readily  with 
the  Eslenes,  and  he  is  disposed  to  believe  after  much  inquiry  that  the  language 
was  to  some  extent  understood.  Vallejo,  HisL  Cal.,  MS.,  i.  55-6,  names  the 
interpreter  Maximiano,  and  states  that  the  Eslen  ch'ef  lived  near  the  spring 
calle<l  Agua  Zarca  on  what  was  later  the  raDcho  of  Guadalupe  Avila.  Un- 
fortunately the  firflt  book  of  baptisms  for  San  Carlos  has  been  lost,  and  the 
exact  number  of  converts  for  the  early  years  ia  not  known.  The  first  burial 
was  on  the  day  of  founding  June  3d,  when  Alejo  KiAo  one  of  the  San  Antonio^ a 
crew  was  buried  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  According  to  Palou,  Not.,  i.  451, 
he  was  a  calker;  the  mission  record  makes  himsicaaete.  The  first  interment 
in  the  cemetery  was  that  of  Ignaclo  Ramirez,  a  mulatto  slave  from  the  San 
Antonio,  who  had  money  ready  to  purchase  his  freedom.  There  were  four 
more  deaths  during  the  year,  three  of  sailors  and  one  of  a  Baja  Cslifomian. 
The  first  marriage  did  not  take  place  till  Nov.  16,  1772.  San  Cdrlos,  Lib.  de 
Mision,  MS.,  84;  Taylor's  Odds  and  Ends,  4.  A  writer  in  the  Revinia  Cientifica, 
i.  328,  tells  us  that  the  mission  of  Carmen  or  Monte  Carmelo  was  founded 
June  3d  on  the  gulf  of  Carmelo,  but  never  progressed  much.  A  newspaper 
item  extensively  circulated  speaks  of  an  Indian  woman  still  living  in  1860 
who  M-as  the  mother  of  two  children  when  the  mission  church  was  built. 
Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  94,  calls  the  mission  Monte  Carmel.  Tuthill,  Hist.  Cal., 
80-1,  says  that  Portohi  retired  by  water  and  Rivera  by  land,  leaving  Junipero 
with  5  friars  and  Fages  with  .30  soldiers. 
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Santa  Clara,  and  San  Francisco.  There  were  sent 
only  missionaries  sufficient  for  five  of  the  six,  and  as 
Parron  and  Gomez,  unfitted  for  duty  by  the  scurvy, 
had  to  be  granted  leave  of  absence,  still  another  mis- 
sion must  wait,  San  Francisco  and  Santa  Clara  being 
selected  for  that  purpose.  The  president  immediately 
announced  the  distribution  of  priests  to  their  respec- 
tive missions,"  and  on  the  7th  of  June  the  six  intended 
for  the  south  sailed  in  the  Som  Antonio  for  San  Diego, 
Fages  accompanying  them. 

Only  one  of  the  northern  missions  could  be  founded 
until  Fages  should  bring  or  send  north  some  of  Rive- 
ra's soldiers,  but  Serra  set  out  early  in  July  with  ar 
escort  of  eight  soldiers,  three  sailors,  and  a  few  Indian 
workmen  for  the  Hoya  de  la  Sierra  de  Santa  Lucia, 
named  by  the  first  land  expedition,  where  he  proposed 
to  establish  the  first  mission  under  Pieras  and  Sitjar 
who  accompanied  him.  His  route  was  probably  up 
the  Salinas  River  and  the  Arroyo  Seco,  and  the  site 
selected  was  an  oak-studded  glen  named  Canada  de  los 
Robles"  on  a  fine  stream.  Here  the  bells  were  hung 
on  a  tree  and  loudly  tolled,  while  Fray  Junlpero 
shouted  like  a  madman:  "Come  gentiles,  come  to  the 
holy  church,  come,  and  receive  the  faith  of  Jesus 
Christ!"  until  Father  Pieras  reminded  the  enthusiast 
that  there  was  not  a  gentile  within  hearing  and  that 
it  would  be  well  to  stop  the  noise  and  go  to  work  ^ 
Then  a  cross  was  erected,  the  president  said  mass 
under  a  shelter  of  branches,  and  thus  was  founded  on 
July  14,  1771,  the  mission  of  San  Antonio  de  Pddua.*^ 

*^The  diatribution  was  as  follows:  San  Diego,  Luis  Janme  and  Francisoo 
Dametz;  Saa  Buenaventura,  Antonio  Patema  and  Antonio  Cruzado;  San  Luis 
Obispo,  Domingo  Juncosa  and  Joe^  Cavalier;  San  Gabriel,  Angel  Somera  and 
Pedro  Benito  Qunbon;  San  Antonio,  Miguel  Pieras  and  Buenaventura  Sitjar; 
San  Cdrlos,  Junipero  Serra  and  Juan  Crespi. 

'^The  native  name  of  the  site  was  Texhaya  according  to  Dept.  8t,  Pojp., 
Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  Izxxi.  49,  or  Sextapay  aocoraing  to  Taylor,  note  on  the  ny- 
leaf  of  CueetOy  Vocctbuiario,  MS. 

^•PcUou,  Vida,  122. 

^8.  AfUomo,  Lib.  de Mision,  MS.,  1;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  L  112-15;  Palon, 
Not. ,  ii.  24-5,  tells  us  of  an  old  woman  who  applied  for  baptism,  and  who  when 
a  girl  had  heard  her  father  speak  of  a  padre  dressed  like  these,  who  oair«  t/ 
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Only  one  native  witnessed  the  ceremonies,  but  he  soon 
brought  in  his  companions  in  large  numbers,  who 
brouffht  pine-nuts  and  seeds,  all  they  had  to  give,  and 
aided  in  the  work  of  building  a  church,  barracks,  and 
house  for  the  missionaries,  all  of  which  were  on  a 
humble  scale  and  protected  as  usual  by  a  palisade. 
The  natives  seemed  more  tractable  than  at  either  San 
Diego  or  Monterey,  and  the  ministers  had  hopes  of  a 
great  spiritual  conquest,  the  first  baptism  taking  place 
the  14th  of  August.*^  Leaving  the  harvest  tov  the 
reapers  and  their  guard  of  six  soldiers,  I  return  with 
Serra  to  Monterey  at  the  end  of  July. 

Soon  after  the  establishing  of  San  Cirlos  Padre 
Junlpero  had  determined  to  transfer  the  mission  to 
Carmelo  Valley.  His  avowed  reason  was  lack  of 
water  and  fertile  soil  at  Monterey;  but  it  is  likely 
that  he  also  desired  to  remove  his  little  band  of  neo- 
phytes, and  the  larger  flock  he  hoped  to  gather,  from 
immediate  contact  with  the  presidio  soldiers,  always 
regarded  by  missionaries  with  more  or  less  dread  as 
necessary  evils  tending  to  corrupt  native  innocence. 
The  necessary  permission  for  the  transfer  came  up  by 
the  San  Antonio  on  her  third  trip,^  and  two  days  after 
her  departure,  before  going  to  found  San  Antonio, 
the  president  crossed  over  to  select  the  new  site. 
There  he  left  three  sailors  and  four  Indians  from  the 
peninsula  at  work  cutting  timber,  and  making  prepa- 
rations under  the  watchful  eyes  of  five  soldiers  who 
were  charitably  supposed  to  lend  occasional  assist- 

the  country  flying  throngh  the  air  and  preaching  Christian  doctrines.  Gomez, 
Zaj  que  sabe,  MS.,  53-4,  records  the  tradition  that  the  ringing  of  the  bells 
frightened  away  the  natives;  and  that  subsequently  they  refused  to  eat  cheese 
Vielieving  it  to  be  the  brains  of  dead  men.  San  Antonio  de  Padua  was  bom 
in  Lisbon  in  1 196,  died  at  Pddna  in  1231,  and  was  canonized  in  1232.  He  wab 
a  famons  preacher,  his  sermons  affecting  even  the  fishes,  and  a  zealous  propa- 
gator of  the  Franciscan  order.  His  day,  as  celebrated  by  the  church,  is  June 
I3th. 

"  P.  Serra  in  his  Reprewntacion^  MS.,  of  May  21,  1773,  says  the  work  of 
building  was  harried  to  get  ready  for  farming,  and  that  it  was  hindered  by 
Fages  taking  away  the  best  soldiers.     Eight  mules  were  left  at  the  mission. 

^  Nov.  12,  1770,  Viceroy  Croix  writes  to  Fages  that  San  Cdrlos  mission  is 
to  be  established  on  the  Rio  Carmelo  with  a  sufficient  guard  of  soldiers.  Prov, 
8l  Pop.,  MS.,  i.  70. 

Hm.  Gal.  Tox..  X.    la 
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ance.  Back  from  San  Antonio  in  August  he  again 
went  over  to  Carmelo  to  hasten  the  movements  of 
the  workmen,  who  were  proceeding  very  leisurely; 
but  it  was  several  months  before  the  palisade  square 
enclosing  wooden  chapel,  dwelling,  storehouse,  guard- 
house, and  corrals  could  be  completed;  and  it  was  the 
end  of  December  when  the  formal  transfer  took  place, 
the  exact  date  being  unknown.  The  two  mimsters 
took  up  their  permanent  residence  in  their  new  home, 
Juncosa  and  Cavalier  assisting  temporarily  both  at 
mission  and  presidio.^ 

Events  at  San  Diego  during  the  year  1771  were  by 
no  means  exciting  or  important.  Beyond  the  baptism 
of  a  very  few  natives,  the  exact  number  being  un- 
known, no  progress  in  mission  work  is  recorded;  but 
Rivera  with  his  force  of  fourteen  men,  in  addition  to 
Ortega's  regular  mission  guard  of  eight,  would  seem 
to  have  passed  the  time  comfortably  so  far  as  work  is 
concerned.  In  April,  when  the  San  Antonio  touched 
at  this  port  with  her  load  of  friars,  the  two  ministers 
were  both  disabled  by  scurvy,  and  Gomez  went  up  to 
Monterey,  while  Dumetz  took  his  place.  On  tfuly 
14th  the  vessel  returned  with  six  padres  besides 
Gomez,  who  had  leave  of  absence  and  was  on  his  way 
to  Mexico.  Parron  retired  at  about  the  same  time, 
overland,  to  the  missions  of  the  peninsula.  Captain, 
Perez  sailed  the  21st.**  Pages  came  down  with  the 
priests,  and  the  intention  was  to  establish  San  Gabriel 
at  once;  but  local  troubles  caused  delay.  The  day 
after  the  vessel's  departure  nine  soldiers  and  a  mule- 
teer deserted.  Padre  Paterna  was  induced  by  Pages 
to  go  with  a  few  soldiers  and  a  pardon  signed  m  blank 
to  bring  them  back.     His  mission  was  successful,  and 

^  Vallejo  and  Alvarado,  aa  I  have  already  noted,  insist  on  regarding  this 
as  the  veritable  founding  of  the  mission.  Taylor,  in  Cal,  Famtert  Apr.  20, 
1860,  savs  the  transfer  was  in  1772  and  that  the  mission  became  known  as 
San  Cdrlos  Borromeo  del  Carmelo  de  Monterey. 

"Serra,  San  DiegOy  Lib.  de  Mision,  MS.,  7,  says  however  that  Parron 
went,  apparently  bv  land,  to  Baja  California ;  and  Palou,  Vida,  129,  says  he 
went  witn  a  party  by  land,  of  which  party  nothing  further  is  known. 
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after  having  availed  themselves  of  thef  *  church  asylum' 
the  deserters  returned  to  duty.  Again,  the  6th  of 
August,  a  corporal  and  five  soldiers  aeserted,  return- 
ing on  the  24th  to  steal  cattle  from  the  mission.  This 
time  Fages  went  out  to  bring  them  in  by  force,  but 
found  them  strongly  fortified  and  resolved  to  die 
rather  than  yield,  and  again,  to  save  life,  persuasion 
was  employed,  and  Dumetz  brought  back  the  fugi- 
tives.^ Respecting  the  real  or  pretended  grievances 
of  the  soldiers  we  know  nothing,  but  it  is  evident 
that  some  misunderstanding  already  existed  between 
Fages  and  the  friars,  and  that  Palou's  record  is  intended 
to  show  the  agency  of  the  latter  in  its  best  light. 
Early  in  the  autumn  there  arrived  from  Guaymas 
twelve  Catalan  volunteers. 

Meanwhile  on  August  6th  Somera  and  Cambon 
with  a  guard  of  ten  soldiers  and  a  supply-train  of 
mules  under  four  muleteers  and  four  soldiers,  who 
were  to  return,  left  San  Diego  to  establish  their  new 
mission,  following  the  old  route  northward.  It  had 
been  the  intention  to  place  the  mission  on  the  River 
Santa  Ana,  or  Jesus  de  los  Temblores,  but  as  no  suit- 
able site  was  found  there  the  party  went  farther  and 
chose  a  fertile,  well  wooded  and  watered  spot  near  the 
River  San  Miguel,  so  named  on  the  return  trip  of  the 
first  expedition  three  years  before,*  and  since  known 
as  the  River  San  Gabriel.  At  first  a  large  force  of 
natives  presented  themselves  under  two  chieftains  and 
attempted  by  hostile  demonstrations  to  prevent  the 
purpose  of  the  Spaniards;  but  when  one  of  the  padres 
held  up  a  painting  of  the  virgin,  the  savages  instantly 
threw  down  their  arms  and  their  two  captains  ran  up 
to  lay  their  necklaces  at  the  feet  of  the  beautiful 
queen,  thus  signifying  their  desire  for  peace.^ 

**  In  a  letter  of  Gov.  Bani  to  Fages,  dated  Oct.  2,  1771,  he  advises  the 
oommandant  not  to  grieTe  over  the  desertion  of  two  soldiers.  Prov.  Si.  Pap., 
MS.,  i.  72. 

^Pahuj  Not,,  \.4ni>  The  same  author  in  his  Vxda,  129-30,  implies  that 
the  site  selected  was  on  the  Rio  de  los  Temblores. 

'^It  is  only  in  his  Vida,  129-^,  that  Palon  tells  this  story. 
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The  raising  of  the  cross  and  regular  ceremonial 
routine  which  constituted  the  formal  founding  of  San 
Gabriel  Arcdngel**^  took  place  on  September  8th, 
and  the  natives  cheerfully  assisted  in  the  work  of 
bringing  timber  and  constructing  the  stockade  enclos- 
ure with  its  tule-roofed  buildings  of  wood,  continuing 
in  the  mean  time  their  offerings  of  pine-nuts  and  acorns 
to  the  imaffe  of  Our  Lady."  Though  friendly  as 
yet,  the  natives  crowded  into  the  camp  in  such  num- 
bers that  ten  soldiers  were  not  deemed  a  sufficient 
guard;  and  Padre  Somera  went  down  to  San  Diego 
the  1st  of  October,  returning  on  the  9th  with  a  reen- 
forcement  of  two  men.  Next  day  a  crowd  of  natives 
attacked  two  soldiers  who  were  guarding  the  horses. 
The  chief  discharged  an  arrow  at  one  of  the  soldiers, 
who  stopped  it  with  his  shield,  and  killed  the  chief- 
tain with  a  musket-ball.  Terrified  by  the  destructive 
effects  of  the  gun  the  savages  fled,  and  the  soldiers, 
cutting  off  the  faUen  warrior's  head,  set  it  on  a  pole 

»xhe  Archangel  Gabriel  has  a  place  in  several  rolimona.  To  the  Israel- 
ites he  was  the  angel  of  death;  according  to  the  Talmud  he  was  the  prince  of 
fire  aod  ruled  the  thunder.  He  set  fire  to  the  temple  of  Jerusalem;  appeared 
to  Daniel  and  Zacharias;  announced  to  Mary  the  birth  of  Christ;  and  dictated 
the  Koran  to  Mahomet.  The  last-named  prophet  describes  him  very  fully, 
mentioning  among  other  things  600  pairs  of  wings,  the  distance  from  one  wing 
to  another  being  500  years'  journey.  His  day  in  the  church  calendar  is 
March  18th.  The  mission  was  often  called  San  Gabriel  de  los  Temblores,  the 
latter  word  like  Carmelo  with  San  C&rlos  indicating  simply  locality.  It  had 
been  intended  to  mean  San  Gabriel  on  the  River  Temblorf's,  but  when  another 
site  was  selected  the  name  was  retained  meaning  *  San  Gabriel  in  the  region  of 
Earthquakes, '  as  '  San  Gabriel  de  San  Miguel '  would  have  been  awkwara.  See 
Serra,  in  Prw,  St  Pap,,  MS.,  i.  118;  S.  Oabrid  Lib.  de  Mision,  MS.  The 
author  of  Los  AnrjeUa  JJutt,,  5,  is  in  error  when  he  says  that  the  San  Gabriel 
River  was  called  Temblores.  The  mission  was  not  moved  to  its  present  site 
until  several  years  later.  Arch.  SantaBdrbara,'M.S,A.  131;  Beid,  Los  Anadea 
Co. ,  Ind. ,  No.  17.  San  Gabriel  was  the  only  mission  at  the  founding  of  which 
Serra  had  not  assisted,  and  this  was  because  Fages  failed  to  notify  him,  as  he 
had  promised.  Serra,  Bepres.,  XI  deMayo,  MS.,  118. 

''According  to  Hugo  Reid,  Los  Angeles  Co.  Jnd.,  No.  16,  who  derived  his 
information  from  traditions,  the  natives  were  greatly  terrified  at  the  first  si^t 
of  the  Spaniards;  women  hid;  men  put  out  the  fires.  They  thought  the  stran- 
gers gods  when  they  saw  them  strike  fire  from  a  flint,  but  seeins  them  kill  a 
bird,  they  put  them  down  as  human  beincs  'of  a  nasty  white  color  with  ugly 
blue  eyes ;  and  later,  as  no  violence  was  done,  they  called  them  cAtcAmoms, 
or  *  reasonable  beings.'  Women  used  by  the  soldiers  were  obliged  to  under^ 
a  long  purification,  and  for  a  lona  time  every  child  with  white  blood  in  its 
veins  was  strangled.  Food  given  by  the  white  men  was  buried  in  the  woodaa 
Brown  sngar  was  long  regarded  as  ihe  excrement  of  the  new-comera. 
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before  the  presidio  gates.  The  fugitive  assailants 
came  back  arfcer  a  few  days  to  beg  for  their  leader's 
head;  but  it  was  only  very  gradually  that  they  were 
induced  to  resume  friendly  relations  with  the  friars, 
and  frequent  the  mission  as  before.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  their  sudden  hostility  arose  from  outrages 
by  the  soldiers  on  the  native  women.*^ 

A  few  days  after  this  affair  Fages  arrived  from  San 
Diego  with  two  friars,  sixteen  soldiers,'^  and  four 
muleteers  in  charge  of  a  mule  train,  the  force  intended 
for  the  establishing  of  San  Buenaventura.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  recent  hostilities  Fages  decided  to  add 
six  men  to  the  guard  of  San  Glabriel,  and  to  postpone 
for  the  present  the  founding  of  a  new  mission.  Pa- 
tema  and  Cruzado  also  remained  at  San  Gabriel  where 
they  became  the  following  year  the  regular  ministers 
on  the  retirement  of  Somera  and  Cambon  by  reason 
of  ill-health.  Mission  progress  was  extremely  slow, 
the  first  baptism  having  been  that  of  a  child  on 
November  27th,  and  the  whole  number  during  the 
first  two  years   only  seventy-three.     This   want   of 

Srosperity  is  attributed  by  Serra  largely  to  the  con- 
uct  of  the  soldiers,  who  refused  to  work,  paid  no 
attention  to  the  orders  of  their  worthless  corporal, 
drove  away  the  natives  by  their  insolence,  and  even 
pursued  them  to  their  rancherlas,  where  they  lassoed 

'^Paloa,  JVbC.,  L  478-8,  aays  a  soldier  had  ontxaged  a  woman  in  one  of  the 
rancheriaB.  The  same  author  in  Viday  130-2,  teUa  ub  that  the  woman  was  the 
wife  of  the  slam  chieftain  and  the  gnilty  soldier  the  one  attacked.  Serra  in 
his  BepreaerUaekmt  MS.,  of  May  21,  1773,  says  that  the  first  grievance  of  the 
natives  was  an  order  from  Fages  that  only  5  or  6  of  them  should  be  admitted 
within  the  stockade  at  a  time,  followed  by  a  secret  order  not  to  allow  any 
gentiles  at  all  to  enter.  Serra  says  deddealy  that  if  he  had  been  there  he 
would  have  ordered  the  padres  to  abandon  the  mission;  for  if  they  oonld  have 
no  intercourse  with  gentiles  for  what  were  they  in  the  country  at  all?  One 
day  the  soldiers  went  out  to  look  for  cattle,  or  more  likely  for  women,  and  the 
chief  captain  was  killed,  his  head  being  brought  to  the  mission.  In  Serra*s 
eyes  all  misfortimes  were  charffeable  to  Fages. 

'^  Palou,  Not,,  i.  479,  says  oistinctly  that  he  had  26  soldiers,  12  volunteers 
who  had  lateljr  arrived  from  Baja  California  and  14  soldiers  de  cuera;  but  I 
think  the  last  item  should  be  4  mstead  of  14,  which  agrees  exactly  with  the 
available  force  at  San  Diego.  Otherwise  10  cuera  soldiers  must  have  arrived 
from  the  south  of  which  were  is  no  record,  or  Fages  must  have  brought  10 
with  him  from  Monterey,  which  seems  unlikely.  A  total  of  16  also  allows 
San  Baenaventora  10  men,  the  same  guard  as  that  sent  originally  to  S.  Gabriel. 
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women  for  their  lust  and  killed  such  males  as  dared  to 
interfere.  "^  Fages,  probably  with  ten  Catalan  volun- 
teers, continued  his  march  to  Monterey  at  the  end  of 
1771.  Rivera  y  Moncada  does  not  appear  at  all  in 
the  annals  of  this  period.  He  probably  remained  but 
a  short  time  at  San  Diego  before  retiring  to  the  penin- 
sula. It  is  not  unlikely  that  he  was  already  preparing 
the  way  by  correspondence  for  the  removal  of  Fages 
in  his  own  favor.® 

"  ReprtseTOaeion  de  21  de  Mayo  ITfS^  MS.  Reform  Beems  to  haTe  dated 
from  a  change  of  corporals,  which  probably  took  place  late  in  1772. 

^  In  May  1771  he  was  at  Santa  Gertnidis.  Sl  Pap,  Mis,  and  Col.,  MS.,  i. 
52.  On  the  period  coTered  by  this  chapter  see  PaloUy  Not.,  L  9S-107, 120-% 
424-80;  Id,,  Vida,  88-134. 
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CHAPTEE  VIII. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  NEW  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

1772-1773. 

Events  of  1772— Ssabch  job  the  Pobt  of  San  FRANci8(X>~CiixsFi*8  Biast— 
FiBST  Exflobation  of  Santa  Claba,  Alameda,  and  Contba  Goota 
Counties— Faqes  Disgovebs  San  Pablo  Bat,  CABQriNBS  Strait,  and 
San  Joaquin  Riveb— Relief  Sent  South— Habd  Times  at  Montebet— 
Living  on  Beab-meat— Faoes  and  Sebra  Go  South— Founding  of  San 
Luis  Obispo— Events  at  San  Dieoo — ^A  Quabbxl  between  Commandant 
AND  Pbesident— Sebba  Goes  to  Mexico— Cession  of  Loweb  Califob- 
viAN  Missions  to  Dominicans— New  Padbes  fob  the  Nobthibn  Estab- 
lishments— Palou's  Joubnet  to  Sax  Diego  and  Montebet  in  1773. 

The  year  1772  was  marked  by  an  important  explo- 
ration of  new  territory  in  the  north.  It  added  a  mis- 
sion to  the  four  already  founded,  brought  three  friars 
to  reenforce  Serra's  band  of  workers,  and  saw  arrange- 
ments completed  for  a  larger  reenforcement  through 
the  yielding-up  of  the  peninsular  missions  to  the  exclu- 
sive control  of  the  Dominican  order.  Yet  it  was  a 
year  of  little  progress  and  of  much  hardship ;  it  was  a 
year  of  tardy  supply-vessels,  of  unfortunate  disagree- 
ments between  the  Franciscans  and  the  military  chief — 
disagreements  which  carried  the  president  in  person  to 
Mexico  to  plead  for  reforms  before  Viceroy  JBucareli, 
who  had  succeeded  Croix  in  the  preceding  autumn. 

The  San  Antonio  on  her  last  trip  had  brought 
orders  from  the  viceroy  to  Fages,  requiring  him  to 
explore  by  sea  or  land  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  and, 
acting  in  accord  with  Serra,  to  establish  a  mission 
there,  with  a  view  to  secure  the  harbor  from  foreign 
aggression.^ 

» Dated  Not.  12,  1770,  in  Prov,  8L  Pap.,  MS.,  i.  70.  It  was  received  by 
Fages  at  Monterey  in  May  1771. 

(183) 
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After  the  spring  rains  had  ceased^  the  commandant 
for  the  first  time  was  able  to  obey  the  order  as  to 
exploration,  but  there  were  neither  friars  nor  soldiers 
for  a  mission,  though  the  supplies  were  lying  at  San 
Cdrlos.*  Accordingly  with  Crespl,  twelve  soldiers,  a 
muleteer,  and  an  Indian,  Fages  started  from  Monterey 
on  the  20th  of  March  and  crossed  over  to  the  river 
Santa  Delfina,  now  the  Salinas.  As  the  first  explo- 
ration by  Europeans  of  a  since  important  portion  of 
California,  the  counties  of  Santa  Clara,  Alameda,  and 
Contra  Costa,  this  trip,  fully  described  by  Crespf,* 
deserves  to  be  followed  somewhat  closely. 

The  second  day's  march  brings  the  party  to  the 
San  Benito  stream,  still  so  called,  near  what  is  now 
HoUister;  and  on  the  22d  they  cross  San  Pascual 
plain  into  San  Bernardino  Valley  and  encamp  a  little 
north  of  the  present  Gilroy.  Thence  they  proceed 
north-westward  and  enter  the  great  plain  of  the 
"Robles  del  Puerto  de  San  Francisco,"  in  which 
they  have  been  before,  in  November  1769,  that  is, 
the  Santa  Clara  Valley.  Their  camp  the  24th  is 
near  the  south-eastern  point  of  the  great  "  brazo  de 
mar,"  near  the  mouth  of  what  they  call  Encamacion 
Arroyo,  now  Penitencia  Creek,  on  the  boundary  line 
between  Santa  Clara  and  Alameda  counties.  The 
peninsula  to  their  left  having  been  previously  ex- 
plored, and  the  object  being  to  pass  round  the  great 
inlet  and  reach  San  Francisco  under  Point  Reyes, 
Fages  continues  to  the  right  along  the  foot-hills  be- 
tween the  shore  and  Coast  Range. 

His  camp  on  Wednesday ■  the  25th  is  beside  a  large 
stream,  called  by  him  San  Salvador  de  Horta,  now 

'Palou,  Vida,  134-5,  says  that  Serra  proposed  the  exploiatioiii  and  Fages 
consented.  This  is  probably  accurate  enougn  in  a  oertain  sense;  bat  the  friars 
had  a  noticeable  habit  of  claiming  for  themselves  all  the  credit  for  each  move- 
ment, and  omitting  any  mention  of  secular  orders  and  agencies — an  omission 
that  evidently  did  not  alwavs  result  from  forgetfulness. 

•  Crespi,  Diario  que  Be  formd  en  el  regixtro  que  ae  hko  del  puerto  de  UTtro. 
P.  San  Francisco  J  in  Palcu,  Not,  i.  481-501.  A  brief  r^umd  of  the  same 
exploration  is  siven  in  Id.,  iL  46.  Among  modem  writers,  Hittell,  HisL 
San  Francisco,  nas  given  a  brief  and  inaccurate  account  from  Crespi's  disiy. 
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Alameda  Creek,  at  a  point  near  Vallejo's  Mill.  Next 
day  deer  and  bears  are  plentiful,  and  traces  are  seen 
of  animals  which  the  friar  imagines  to  be  buffaloes, 
but  which  the  soldiers  pronounce  burroSy  or  "jackass 
deer,"  such  as  they  had  seen  in  New  Mexico.  Cross- 
ing five  streams,  two  large  ones,  now  San  Lorenzo 
and  San  Leandro  creeks,  and  two  small  ones,  they 
reach  the  Arroyo  del  Bosque,  on  a  branch  of  the  bay 
which  witB  another  similar  branch  forms  a  peninsula, 
bearing  a  grove  of  oaks — the  site  of  the  moaern  town 
of  Alameda.  They  are  near  the  shore  of  San  Lean- 
dro Bay,  and  probably  on  Brickyard  Slough.  On 
Friday's  march  they  have  to  climb  a  series  of  low 
hills,  Brooklyn,  or  East  Oakland,  in  order  to  get 
round  "  an  estuary  which,  skirting  the  grove,  extends 
some  four  or  five  leagues  inland  until  it  heads  in  the 
sierra" — San  Antonio  Creek  and  Merritt  Lake. 
Thence  coming  out  into  a  great  plain,  they  halt 
about  three  leagues  from  the  starting-point,  opposite 
the  ''mouth  by  which  the  two  great  estuaries  com- 
municate with  the  Ensenada  de  los  Farallones" — 
that  is,  they  stop  at  Berkeley  and  look  out  through 
the  Golden  Gate,  noting  three  islands  in  the  bay.* 
Continuing  a  league  the  Spaniards  encamp  on  what  is 
now  Cerrito  Creek,  the  boundary  between  Alameda 
and  Contra  Costa  counties. 

For  the  next  two  days  they  follow  the  general 
course  of  the  bay  coast,  note  "a  round  bay  like  a 
great  lake" — San  Pablo  Bay — ^large  enough  for  "all 
the  armadas  of  Spain,"  where  they  see  whales  spout- 
ing. They  are  kindly  received  in  what  is  now  Pinole 
Valley,  by  a  rancheria  of  gentiles,  "  bearded  and  of 
very  light  complexion."  They  attempt  to  pass  round 
the  bahia  redonda,  but  are  prevented  by  a  narrow 
estuary,  the  Strait  of  Carquines.  Journeying  along 
the  treeless  hills  that  form  its  shores,  they  are  hos- 
pitably treated  at  five  large  native  villages,  some  even 

*  One  of  them,  Angel,  was  probablv  not  known  to  be  an  island  until  the 
party  saw  it  from  a  point  farther  north 
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coming  across  from  the  other  shore  in  rafts,  and 
finally  they  encamp  on  a  stream  near  the  shore,  prob- 
ably the  Arroyo  del  Hambre  near  Martinez.'  March 
30th  they  advance  two  leagues  to  a  large  stream — 
Arroyo  de  las  Nueces,  near  Pacheco;  cross  the  fine 
valley  of  Santa  Angela  de  Fulgino  —  Mt  Diablo 
Creek;  pass  two  rancherfas  of  friendly  natives;  and 
enter  a  range  of  low  hills — in  the  vicinity  of  Willow 
Pass.  From  the  summit  they  look  down  on  the  two 
broad  rivers  and  valleys,  since  so  well  known,  with 
the  various  channels,  sloughs,  and  islands  about 
their  junction — ^all  very  accurately  described  in  the 
diary.  Leaving  the  hills  they  pass  on  four  or  five 
leagues  across  the  plain  to  a  small  stream  on  which 
they  pitch  their  camp  half  a  mile  from  the  bank  of 
the  great  river,  "the  largest  that  has  been  discovered 
in  New  Spain,"  which  is  named  Rio  de  San  Fran- 
cisco. They  are  on  the  San  Joaquin,  at  or  near  An- 
tioch.* 

To  carry  out  the  original  purpose  of  "passing  on  to 
Point  Reyes  to  examine  the  port  of  San  Francisco"  it  is 
now  necessary  to  cross  the  great  rivers,  for  which  they 
have  no  boats,  or  to  "go  round  them"  for  which  they 
lack  men  and  supplies.^  It  is,  accordingly,  determined 
to  return  to  Monterey,  but  by  a  shorter  route  than 
that  along  the  bay  shore.  Recrossing  on  the  last  day 
of  the  month  the  range  of  hills  and  the  Santa  Angela 

g lain,  they  turn  south-eastward  by  a  pleasant  canacm — 
Ian  Ramon  Creek.  During  the  first  and  second  of 
April  they  pass  through  what  are  now  known  as  San 
Ramon  and  Amador  valleys  into  Sunol  Valley,  which 
they  call  Santa  Coleta;  thence  through  a  pass  to  the 

^  Creapf  makes  the  journey  of  the  two  days  15  leagues,  and  leaves  his 
courses  Tague,  implying  that  he  was  traTelling  always  north-west. 

•  Hittell,  in  his  Iliatoi-y  qf  San  Francisco  and  inddentally  of  California^ 
p.  45,  tells  us  that  the  Spaniards  on  this  trip  crossed  the  strait  and  tra- 
versed the  brood  hills  and  valleys  intervening  until  they  reached  Russian 
River! 

^  Palou,  Vida,  134-5,  says  the  exploration  was  not  concluded  on  account  of 
bad  news  from  San  Diego;  but  he  means  that  this  news  prevented  subsequent 
tripe. 
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vicinity  of  Mission  San  Job^,  and  to  their  former 
route,  encamping  one  league  beyond  the  Encamacion 
Arroyo  where  they  had  been  March  24th,  on  a  stream 
called  San  Francisco  de  Paula,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mil- 
pitas.  From  the  third  to  the  fourth  they  return  by 
the  former  route  to  Monterey,  whence  Crespl  goes 
over  to  San  Cirlos  and  delivers  his  diary  to  the  presi- 
dent. 

Then  Padre  Junlpero,  "seeing  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  found  at  once  the  mission  of  our  seraphic 
father  San  Francisco  in  his  own  port,  since,  as  that 
port  according  to  Cabrera  Bueno  was  near  Point 
Reyes,  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  it  by  water,  passing 
from  Point  Almejas  to  Point  Reyes  across  the  Ense- 
nada  de  los  FaraUones;  or  if  by  land,  it  was  necessary 
to  make  a  new  exploration  by  ascending  the  great 
rivers  in  search  of  a  ford;  and  since  as  it  is  not  known 
if  they  extend  far  inland,  or  where  they  rise,  a  new 
expedition  was  necessary;  therefore,  his  reverence 
determined  in  view  of  what  had  been  discovered  in 
this  exploration  to  report  to  the  viceroy"  and  await 
his  instructions. 

During  the  commander's  absence  Serrahad  received 
letters  from  San  Diego  and  San  Grabriel  announcing 
great  want  of  supplies,  the  departure  of  Cambon  and 
JDumetz,  and  the  illness  of  Somera.  He  therefore 
despatched  Crespl  south,  and  with  him  Fages  sent  an 
escort  and  some  flour;  but  food  was  soon  exhausted 
at  Monterey  and  San  Antonio,  and,  except  for  a  very 
small  quantity  of  vegetables  and  milk,  the  Spaniards 
were  almost  wholly  dependent  for  sustenance  on  the 
natives.®  Late  in  May,  when  the  last  extremity  was 
reached,  and  there  was  yet  no  news  of  the  vessels, 
Fages  with  thirteen  men  spent  some  three  months 
hunting  bears  in  the  Canada  de  los  Osos,  thus  supply- 
ing presidio  and  mission  wiiji  meat  until  succor  came. 

'  Oct.  14,  1772,  the  viceroy  acknowledges  receipt  of  Fag^es'  letter  of  June 
26th,  complainiDg  of  scarcity  of  food.  Prov.  St.  Pap,,  MS.,  i.  75. 
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At  last  the  two  transports  arrived  on  the  coast;  but 
by  reason  of  adverse  winds  they  could  not  reach  Mon- 
terey and  therefore  returned  to  San  Diego.'  Fages 
and  Serra  now  started  for  the  south  late  in  August  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  transportation  of  supplies 
to  San  Cdrlos  and  San  Antonio.  Padre  Cavalier 
went  also,  Juncosa  and  Pieras  being  left  on  duty  at 
Monterey,  until  October  or  November,  when  Crespf 
and  Dumetz  returned  overland.  The  San  Antonio 
also  came  up  with  supplies,  but  there  is  no  record  of 
subsequent  events  in.  the  north  for  nearly  a  year. 

Vessels  arriving  promising  relief  from  pressing 
needs,  the  president  resolves  on  his  way  south  to 
establish  one  of  the  new  missions  in  the  Cafiada  de 
los  Osos.  He  therefore  takes  with  him  Padre  Ca- 
valier, the  mission  guard,  and  the  required  vestments 
and  utensils.  A  site,  called  by  the  natives  Tixlini, 
being  selected,  half  a  league  from  the  famous  cafiada 
but  within  sight  of  it,  on  the  1st  of  September  Junf- 
pero  raises  the  Christian  symbol,  says  mass,  and  thus 
ushers  in  the  mission  of  San  Luis  Obispo  de  Tolosa.*® 
Cavalier  is  left  to  labor  alone  at  first,  with  five  sol- 
diers, and  two  Indians  to  work  on  the  buildings.  The 
natives  are,  however,  well  disposed,  retaining  as  they 
do  a  grateful  remembrance  of  Pages'  recent  services 
in  ridding  their  coimtry  of  troublesome  bears.  They 
are  willing  to  work,  offer  their  children  for  baptism, 
and  even  help  with  their  seeds  to  eke  out  the  friar's 

'  Letter  of  Serra  to  Palon  from  Monterey,  Aug.  18th,  in  PahUj  Vida,  136-9. 

^^  Saint  LouiB,  bishop  of  Toulouse,  son  of  Charles  II.  of  Naples,  was  bom  in 
1275,  became  a  Franciscan  in  1294,  died  in  1298,  and  wa«  canonized  in  1317. 
His  day  is  August  19th.  San  Luia  Obispo,  Lib,  de  Afiaion,  MS.  Fagea  calls 
the  mission  San  Luis  Obispo  de  los  Ticnos.  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  L  86.  Ac- 
cording to  Arch.  Obigpado,  MS.,  83,  the  mission  had  at  firat  only  50  lbs.  of 
flour  and  3  aJmudea  of  wheat,  so  that  life  had  to  be  sustained  by  seeds  ob- 
tained from  the  natives.  Dec.  2, 1772,  the  yiceroy  writes  to  Fages  approving 
the  founding  of  the  mission  in  a  spot  where  there  is  much  sraod  uuid  ana 
plenty  of  came.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.  i.  76.  Serra,  in  San  Diego,  Lib.  de 
Siieion,  MB.,  strangely  calls  the  mission  which  he  founded  at  this  time  San 
Luis  Bey.  The  trskditional  old  Indian  woman  who  aided  in  buildine  the  mis- 
sion church  is  not  wanting  at  San  Luia.  According  to  newspaper  items  aha 
was  named  Lilila  and  diea  Aug.  1,  1874. 
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scanty  supply  of  food.  Additional  soldiers  and  pro- 
visions are  to  be  left  on  the  return  of  the  train  from 
San  Diego,  and  the  associate  minister  Juncosa  is  to 
come  down  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  day  after 
founding  the  mission  Serra  and  Fages  continue  their 
journey."  It  is  the  president's  first  trip  overland  and 
he  is  delighted  with  all  he  beholds,  with  the  pros- 
pects at  San  Luis,  with  the  natives  of  the  channel 
coast,"  and  with  progress  at  San  Grabriel,  where  he 
spends  September  11th  and  12th,  and  whence  Father 
Patema  goes  down  to  San  Diego  to  return  with  the 
supply-train. 

Of  events  at  San  Diego  and  San  Gkbriel,  prior  to 
the  arrival  of  Fages  and  Serra  the  16th  of  Septem- 
ber, we  know  nothing  save  the  illness  of  Somera, 
Cambon,  and  Dumetz,  the  departure  of  the  last  two 
for  the  peninsula,  the  coming  of  Crespl  from  the  north 
in  May,  the  return  of  Dumetz  accompanied  by  Tom^ 
de  la  !refia  sent  up  by  Palou  to  take  Cambon's  place, 
and  the  arrival  of  the  San  Cdrlos  and  San  Antonio  in 
August. 

As  soon  as  the  San  Cdrlos  can  be  unloaded  the 
mule  train  is  made  ready  and  despatched  for  the  north 
September  27th,  in  charge  of  Crespl  and  Dumetz,  who 
go  to  relieve  Pieras  and  Juncosa  at  San  Cdrlos.  The 
San  Antonio  is  to  take  her  cargo  to  Monterey,  and 
probably  does  so,  though  we  have  no  further  notice 
of  her  movements  during  this  trip.^* 

Serra  now  wishes  to  proceed  with  the  founding  of 

1^  Serra  had  f;reat  hopes,  hut  ta,yB  he,  '  let  ns  leave  time  to  tell  the  atory  in 
the  progress  which  I  hope  Christianity  wUl  make  amons  them  in  spite  of  the 
Enemy  who  already  began  to  lash  his  tail  [meter  la  cola)  by  means  of  a  bad 
soldier,  who  soon  after  arrival  they  caught  in  actual  sin  with  an  Indian 
woman,  a  thing  which  greatly  grieved  the  poor  padre.'  Serra.  Repres,  £1  de 
JfawD,  MS.,  117.  ^        ^^  ^     ^ 

"  Yet  in  his  report  to  the  vicerov  of  April  22,  1773,  he  refers  to  a  disturb- 
ance here  between  the  soldiers  ana  Indians,  in  which  one  of  the  latter  was 
killed  and  another  severely  wounded.  Prov.  St,  Pap,^  MS.,  i.  101. 

''  Dec.  2,  1772,  the  viceroy  writes  to  Fages  reprimanding  him  for  allowing 
the  vessel  to  continue  her  voyage  up  to  Monterey  at  this  season.  He  should 
have  unloaded  her  and  forwarded  her  cargo  by  land.  Prov,  St.  Pap,,  MS.,  i. 
77-8. 
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San  Buenaventura  on  the  Santa  Bd^rbara  Channel,  as 
originally  planned  by  Josd  de  Galvez  five  years  before. 
He  had  visited  its  proposed  site  at  Asuncion  on  his 
late  trip,  and  has  formed  some  sanguine  expectations 
as  to  its  future.  His  enthusiasm  on  this  occasion,  as 
on  several  others,  seems  to  impair  his  judgment  and 
causes  him  to  forget  that,  with  the  present  military 
force,  it  is  impossible  to  furnish  a  suitable  guard  for  a 
new  mission,  especially  for  one  so  far  from  the  others 
and  in  so  populous  a  region.  I  suppose  that  Fages 
very  properly  refused  to  furnish  a  guard  until  more 
soldiers  should  be  sent  to  California."  At  any  rate  a 
bitter  quarrel  ensued  between  the  two,  respecting  the 
merits  of  which  few  details  are  known,  but  in  the 
course  of  which  the  hot-headed  Fages,  in  the  right  at 
first,  may  very  likely  have  exceeded  the  bounds  of 
moderation  and  good  taste;  while  the  president, 
though  manifestly  unjust  in  his  prejudice  against  the 
commandant,  was  perhaps  more  politic  and  self-con- 
tained in  his  words  and  acts  at  the  time,  and  has, 
moreover,  the  advantage  of  having  left  his  side  of  the 
question  more  fully  recorded  than  thai  of  his  antago- 
nist."^ 

'^Paloa,  Vida,  146,  says  that  Serra  'consulted  with  comandante  Fages 
about  an  escort  and  other  assistance  necessary  for  the  founding,  but  he  found 
the  door  closed,  and  that  he  (Fages)  went  on  giving  such  directions  that  if 
they  should  be  carried  into  efifect,  far  from  being  able  to  found  (the  mission) 
they  threatened  the  risk  of  losing  what  it  had  cost  so  much  work  to  accom- 
plish. To  prevent  such  a  result,  from  which  serious  misfortunes  miffht  issue, 
the  venerable  padre  used  all  the  means  suggested  by  his  great  prudence  and 
well  known  skill;  but  in  no  way  was  he  able  to  accomplish  his  purpose.*  The 
same  author  in  Notidas,  i,  509-10,  says:  *Thev  spoke  of  the  number  of  soldiers 
who  were  to  remain,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  mission  was  to  be  man- 
aged, because  he  (Fases)  had  already  meddled  in  the  government  of  the  mis- 
sions, already  pretending  that  all  belonged  to  him  and  not  to  the  padres;  so 
that  the  missions,  instead  of  progressing,  retrograded,  and  if  the  tiling  went 
on  the  reduction  misht  be  rendered  impossible. 

"Palou  had  alluded,  in  his  Memorial  of  December  1772,  tomlsnnderstand- 
ings  between  the  military  and  missionary  authorities.  March  18,  1772,  the 
viceroy  in  a  letter  to  Fages.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  i.  74-5,  urges  him  to  main- 
tain harmony,  to  listen  to  all  complaints,  to  aid  the  padres  with  guards  and 
supplies,  to  treat  converts  well,  and  to  promote  the  mission  work  in  every 
possible  way.  October  2d,  Serra  says  to  Fages  that  the  padres  are  unwilling 
to  take  charge  of  the  troops*  provisions,  fearing  quarrels,  but  will  do  it  tem- 
porarily if  military  supplies  be  delivered  in  separate  packages.  Arch.  Arzo* 
oiepado,  MS.,  i.  3.  October  8th,  Fages  transcribes  to  Serra  a  communication 
from  the  viceroy,  dated  November  3,  1771,  on  the  duty  of  president  and 
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The  charges  of  the  president  against  Fages  were 
embodied  in  his  Representacion  of  the  following  year. 
According  to  this  document  his  offences  were  as  fol- 
lows :  Bad  treatment  of  and  haughty  manners  toward 
his  men,  causing  them  to  hate  him^  as  Serra  had 
learned  by  long  experience;  incompetence  to  com- 
mand the  cuera  soldiers,  since  he  belonged  himself  to 
another  branch  of  the  service;  refusal  to  transfer  sol- 
diers for  bad  conduct  at  the  padres'  request;  meddling 
with  mission  management  and  the  punishment  of  neo- 
phytes as  he  had  no  right  to  do  except  for  delitos  de 
sangrey  or  grave  oflTences;  refusal  to  allow  the  padre 
a  soldier  to  serve  as  majordomo,  the  soldier  being 
transferred  as  soon  as  he  became  attached  to  a  padre, 
on  the  plea  that  such  attachment  was  subversive  of 
the  military  authority;  irregular  and  delayed  delivery 
of  letters  and  property  directed  to  the  padres,  accord- 
ing to  his  whim,  thus  preventing  the  distribution  of 
small  gifts  to  the  Indians;  insolence  and  constant 
efforts  to  annoy  the  friars,  who  were  at  his  mercy; 
delaying  mission  work  by  retaining  at  the  presidio 
the  only  blacksmith ;  opening  the  friars'  letters,  and 
neglect  to  inform  them  in  time  when  mails  were  to 
start;  taking  away  the  mission  mules  for  the  use  of 
the  soldiers;  and  the  retention  under  charge  of  the 
presidio  of  cattle  intended  for  new  missions."  Some 
of  these  charges  were  doubtless  unfounded,  or  at  least 
exaggerated. 

It  was  partly  on  account  of  this  difficulty  with 
Fages  that  Serra  determined  to  go  in  person  to  Mex- 
ico, but  there  were  other  motives  that  made  such  a 
trip  desirable.  The  mission  work  in  California  had 
now  been  fairly  begun,  and  from  the  actual  working 
of  the  system  the  need  of  some  changes  had  become 

padres  to  set  a  good  example  by  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  commandant. 
Jd.  October  12th,  Serra  assures  Fages  that  neither  he  nor  his  subordinates 
ever  have  failed  or  ever  will  fail  in  respect  to  the  commandant's  orders.  Id.,  4k. 
^^ Serra,  Hepresentacion  de  13  de  Marzo  1773,  in  Palou,  Not.,  i.  518-34, 
passim.  He  hints  that  he  could  say  much  worse  things  about  his  foe  if  it 
were  necessary.  There  is  also  much  against  Fages  in  ^erra^  Hepres.,  de  £1 
de  Mayo  1773,  MS. 
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apparent,  changes  which  the  president  could  advocate 
more  effectually  in  person  than  by  correspondence; 
and  what  made  a  visit  to  Mexico  the  more  imperative 
in  the  padre's  opinion  was  the  news  that  a  new  vice- 
roy, presumably  ignorant  of  northern  affairs,  had  come 
to  New  Spain  the  preceding  autumn  to  succeed  Croix, 
and  that  Galvez,  California's  best  friend,  had  also 
gone  to  Spain.  Only  the  most  active  efforts  could 
keep  up  the  old  enthusiasm;  and  at  least  it  was  well 
to  learn  of  what  stuff  Bucareli  was  made. 

Serra  accordingly  sailed  on  the  San  Cdrlos  the  19th 
or  20th  of  October,  taking  with  him  a  neophyte  from 
Monterey  who  afterward  received  the  rite  of  confir- 
mation at  the  hand  of  Archbishop  Lorenzana.  Of  the 
president's  doings  in  Mexico  I  shall  have  something 
to  say  in  the  next  chapter."  Shortly  before  the  ves- 
sel sailed,  Padre  Somera  had  started  for  the  penin- 
sula;^* a  little  later  Fages  set  out  overland  for  Mon- 
terey ;  and  in  November  the  friars  Juan  Figuer  and 
Ramon  Usson  arrived  from  the  south,  sent  up  by 
Palou  at  Serra's  request  for  the  proposed  mission  of 
San  Buenaventura. 

At  a  consultation  between  the  Dominican  vicar 
general  and  Rafael  Verger  the  guardian  of  San  Fer- 
nando College,  an  agreement  was  formed  April  7, 
1772,  by  which  all  the  missions  of  the  peninsula  were 

fiven  up  by  the  Franciscan  to  the  Dominican  order, 
'he  long  series  of  negotiations  and  intrigues  which 
led  to  this  result  has  been  presented  elsewhere  in  con- 
nection with  the  annals  of  the  peninsula,^^  and  need 
not  be  repeated  here.  The  Dominicans  had  worked 
hard  for  a  division  of  the  missions,  which  the  Fran- 

'^He  arrived  at  San  Bias  Nov.  4th,  was  at  Tepic  Not.  10th,  had  very 
severe  and  dangerous  attacks  of  ilbiess  at  Guadalajara  and  Qaer^taro,  and 
finally  arrived  in  Mexico  in  February  1773.  Serra,  in  Bandmi,  Doc.  Hist,  CaL, 
MS..  1,  says  he  went  to  Mexico  to  plead  for  the  extension  of  missions,  etc. 
Fages  in  letter  of  Dec.  22,  1772,  affirms  that  the  padre  left  for  Mexico  '  on 
mission  business.'  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  i.  86-7. 

^'  Possibly  several  months  before,  since  he  sailed  from  Loreto  for  Saa  Bias 
on  Oct.  19th. 

^'  See  Hist.  North  Mexican  Stales,  this  series. 
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ciscans  had  strenuously  resisted.  At  first  the  new 
establishments  of  the  north  were  hardly  taken  into 
the  account  by  either  party;  but  as  the  struggle  con- 
tinued, additional  knowledge  of  the  new  country  was 
constantly  accumulating;  and  finally,  when  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  prevent  a  division,  so  flattering  were 
the  reports  from  Alta  California  that  the  peninsula 
was  regarded  as  hardly  worth  the  keeping,  and  was 

ffladly  relinquished  by  the  guardian  of  the  mother  col- 
ege.  The  followers  of  Saint  Dominic  were  pleased, 
for  they  obtained  more  than  they  had  ever  asKed  for. 
So  far  as  is  shown  by  the  records  Palou  and  Serra 
knew  nothing  of  the  cession  until  it  was  consummated, 
the  latter  first  learning  of  it  from  retiring  Franciscans 
whom  he  met  at  Tepic;  yet  it  is  diflScult  of  belief  that 
the  guardian  did  not  act  on  the  direct  advice  of  the 
two  presidents,  or  that  Padre  Junfpero  did  not  know 
what  was  brewing  when  he  left  San  Diego.  However 
that  may  have  been,  all  three  were  satisfied  with  their 
bargain,  as  they  had  every  reason  to  be.  Later  the 
division  would  have  been  on  a  very  different  basis. 

In  August  Palou  received  information  of  the  agree- 
ment at  Loreto.  His  acts  in  the  final  delivery  of  the 
missions  have  been  noticed  elsewhere.  The  guardian's 
instructions  required  four  friars  to  be  assigned  to  duty 
in  the  north,  while  the  rest  were  to  return  to  their 
college.  But  in  the  mean  time  two,  Cambon  and 
Somera,  had  returned  ill,  two  others  had  asked  leave 
of  absence,  one  was  needed  for  the  Monterey  presidio, 
and  one  or  two  extra  helpers  would  be  convenient  for 
emergencies.  Besides,  it  seemed  much  better  to  send 
the  friars  up  to  San  Diego,  whence,  if  not  needed,  they 
could  return  by  sea  to  San  Bias,  than  to  send  them 
back  to  the  college  to  undertake,  if  needed  in  the 
north,  a  long  and  dangerous  voyage.  He  wrote  forth- 
with to  Guardian  Verger  on  the  subject,  and  also  to 
Serra,  sending  two  of  the  padres,  Usson  and  Figuer, 
up  to  San  Diego  with  the  letter,  in  September. 
Paterna,  actmg  president  in  Serra's  absence,  wrote 

~~       Gal.,  Yol.  I.    18 
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back  that  ten  fiiars  would  not  be  too  many;  Serra 
wrote  from  Tepic,  November  10th,  that  at  least  eight 
or  ten  should  be  sent  to  California  if  jit  could  be  done 
without  disobeying  very  positive  orders  of  the  guar- 
dian, and  that  he  hoped  to  see  Palou  himself  among 
the  number;  and  finally  Verger  wrote  approving  the 
idea  of  sending  eight  or  ten  friars,  but  expressing 
doubts  as  to  his  ability  to  obtain  a  stipend  for  the 
one  destined  to  presidio  service,  and  hoping  that  Palou 
would  decide  to  come  back  to  the  college.  The  latter 
of  course  fixed  upon  the  outside  number,  and  imme- 
diately selected  eight  in  addition  to  the  two  already 
sent  north;  neither  could  he  resist  the  temptation  to 
include  his  own  name  in  the  list.^  It  was  his  plan 
to  leave  behind  temporarily  Father  Campa,  who  was 
to  act  in  his  own  absence  as  president,  and  to  come 
north  later  with  a  drove  of  cattle,  which  by  authority 
of  the  viceroy  were  to  be  taken  from  the  missions  of 
the  peninsula. 

Palou  was  also  authorized  to  take  twenty-five  na- 
tive families  from  the  frontier  missions  for  the  northern 
establishments,  and  during  the  autumn  of  1772  and 
the  spring  of  1773,  while  occupied  with  the  final  de- 
tails of  the  transfer,  he  made  a  beginning  of  the  work, 
meeting  many  obstacles  through  the  lukewarmness 
of  the  Dominicans  and  the  open  hostility  of  Governor 
Barri.'^^  In  July  while  at  Velicatd,  with  six  of  his 
friars,  he  received  information  from  Campa  that  the 
San  Cdrlos  had  arrived  at  Loreto  laden  with  supplies 
for  San  Diego,  which  it  was  proposed  to  unload  at 
Loreto  while  the  vessel  returned  to  San  Bias  for  re- 
pairs. Foreseeing  that  this  delay  was  likely  to  cause 
great  want  in  the  new  missions,  the  president  resolved 
to  suspend  his  recruiting  and  press  on  to  San  Diego 
immediately  with  all  the  maize  his  mules  could  carry. 

*^The  eiffht  were:  Fraaciflco  Palou,  Pedro  Benito  Cambon,  Gregorio  Amor- 
rio,  Fermin  Francisco  Lasuen,  Juan  Prestamero,  Vicente  Foster,  Joed  Anto- 
nioMurgnia,  Miguel  de  la  Campa  y  Cos. 

21  Yet  Barri  writefi  to  Fages  Jan.  7, 1773,  that  he  has  sent  up  30  horses  and 
40  mules,  all  he  could  collect  in  the  peninsula.  Prov,  8tcU,  Pop.,  MS.,  L  13S. 
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Cambon  was  left  in  charge  of  Indian  families,  cattle, 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  church  property,  re- 
specting which  there  was  much  subsequent  difficulty, 
as  we  shall  see.  He  wrote  to  Governor  Barri  urging 
him  to  forward  to  San  Luis  Bay  as  much  maize  as 
possible,  for  which  he  would  send  back  mules  from 
San  Diego,  and  with  the  six  padres  and  a  guard  of 
fourteen  men  he  set  out  for  the  north  the  21st  of  July. 

As  the  Califomian  annals  of  1772,  beginning  in  the 
extreme  north,  were  made  to  follow,  so  to  speak,  the 

f)rogre8s  of  President  Serra  southward,  so  may  the 
ittle  that  is  recorded  of  1773  be  most  conveniently 
attached  to  the  march  of  President  Palou  northward 
from  Velicati  to  Monterey.  On  the  26th  three  sol- 
diers were  sent  out  in  advance  to  announce  their 
coming,  and  Paterna  and  Pefia  came  down  far  on  the 
way  to  meet  the  travellers,  with  all  the  mules  that 
could  be  spared.  The  only  event  in  the  journey  re- 
quiring notice  was  the  raismg  of  a  cross,  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies,  to  mark  the  boundary  between 
Franciscan  and  Dominican  territory,  on  the  19th  of 
August.  The  cross  was  placed  on  a  high  rock  five 
leagues  above  the  Arroyo  of  San  Juan  !Bautista  and 
about  fifteen  leagues  below  San  Diego.^  Arriving  at 
the  latter  port  on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  the  new- 
comers were  welcomed  with  a  discharge  of  fire-arms 
and  with  every  demonstration  of  joy. 

Palou's  advance  messengers  had  gone  on  to  Monte- 
rey to  obtain  from  Pages  mules  to  oring  up  the  sup- 
plies from  Velicati.  While  awaiting  a  reply  the  presi- 
dent busied  himself  in  studying  the  condition  of  af- 
fairs and  in  making  a  temporary  distribution  of  the 
new  friars,  since  nothing  could  be  done  in  the  new 
establishments  until  the  vessels  came  with  supplies 
and  soldiers.**    The  native  families  expected  from  the 

^The  croes  bore  the  inacription,  Division  de  las  misionea  de  Nuutro  Padre 
SaiUo  Domingo  y  de  Nutidro  Padre  San  Francutco;  aHo  de  1773. 

"  The  missioxiary  force  after  this  distribution  was  as  follows:  San  Diego — 
Luis  Janme,  Vicente  Fuster,  and  Gregoiio  Amnrrio  as  supemuQierary.    San 
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south  were  also  apportioned  in  advance  among  the 
missions  according  to  their  apparent  need.^  Paterna, 
Lasuen^  and  Prestamero  started  for  their  stations  on 
the  5th  of  September.  On  the  19th  came  a  letter 
from  Fages  with  all  the  mules  that  could  be  obtained, 
eighty-two  in  number,  which  were  sent  forward  three 
days  later  under  Ortega  and  a  guard  for  Velicatd.^ 
On  the  26th  Palou,  Murgula,  and  Pena  started  for 
the  north,  after  having  baptized  fifteen  new  converts 
from  El  Rincon,  a  league  and  a  half  north  of  the 
mission. 

The  journey  northward  presents  nothing  of  inter- 
est, Palou  simply  stationing  his  companions  at  their 
respective  missions  according  to  the  plan  already 
given,  and  making  close  observations  to  be  utilized  in 
his  forthcoming  report.  At  San  Luis  the  party  was 
met  by  Fages,  and  a  league  from  Monterey  Crespl 
came  out  to  greet  his  old  friend  and  school-mate.  At 
the  presidio  on  November  14th  they  were  welcomed 
with  the  customary  salute  and  ringing  of  bells,  to 
which  Palou  replied  with  a  pldtica,  expressing  to  the 
soldiers  his  joy  at  seeing  that  they  had  come  to  serve 
God  in  so  distant  a  land,  where  he  hoped  they  would 
set  a  good  example  to  the  natives.  Then  they  went 
over  to  San  Cdrlos  and  were  greeted  by  the  ministers 
and  Indians.  Palou  was  very  enthusiastic  over  his 
arrival  at  Monterey,  a  place  which  he  had  desired  to 
visit  ever  since  he  read  Torquemada's  description  of 
Vizcaino^s  voyage  over  twenty  years  ago,  and  a  place 
where  he  was  willing  to  devote  his  life  to  the  saving 
of  precious  souls,  his  own  included. 

Gabriel — ^Antonio  Paterna,  Antonio  Cmzado  (both  of  whom  had  asked  leave 
to  retire),  Juan  Fi^er,  and  Fermin  Francisco  Laeaen.  San  Luis  Obispo— 
Josd  Cavalier,  Domingo  Juncoea  (anxious  to  retire),  later  Josd  Antonio  Mur- 
gula, with  Juan  Prestamero  and  Tomds  de  la  Pefla  as  supemnmeraries.  Sa& 
Antonio — Miguel  Pieras,  Buenaventura  Sitjar,  and  Ramon  Usson  as  super- 
numerary.   &n  Cdrlos— Juan  Crespi,  Francisco  Dumetz,  and  Francisco  Pblon. 

**  San  Dieco  was  to  have  one  family ;  San  Gabriel  6  families,  and  most  of 
the  unmarried;  and  San  Luis  Obispo  3  families  and  some  soUeros.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  these  Indians  came  up  with  Palou. 

*&  I  suppose  that  the  14  soldiers  who  had  come  up  with  Palou  also  retomed* 
though  there  is  no  record  of  it.  It  is  a  point,  moreover,  of  some  importano9 
in  tracing  the  names  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  California. 
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It  is  recorded  that  some  time  during  1773  Co- 
mandante  Fages,  while  out  in  search  of  deserters, 
crossed  the  sierra  eastward  and  saw  an  immense  plain 
covered  with  tulares  and  a  great  lake,  whence  came  as 
he  supposed  the  great  river  that  had  prevented  him 
from  going  to  Point  Reyes.  This  may  be  regarded 
as  the  discovery  of  the  Tulare  Valley.  Thus  close 
the  somewhat  meagre  annals  of  an  uneventful  year, 
so  far  afi  internal  affairs  in  California  are  concerned, 
but  there  were  measures  of  much  moment  being 
fomented  without,  to  which  and  to  a  general  report 
on  the  condition  of  the  country  the  following  chapter 
will  be  devoted.^ 

»0n  the  eyents  of  this  oUptor  see  PaUm.  NoL^  L  180-245,  481^13;  Id. 
Vida,  134-^1. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

FIBST  ANNUAL  REPORT;  SEBRA'S  LABORS  IN  MEXIOO. 

1773. 

Palou*s  Rxpobt  of  December,  and  Sebra's  in  Mat— Condition  of  Cau- 
FOBNiA  AT  Close  of  the  Fibst  Histobical  Pebiod— Names  Afpued — 
Pbesidio  and  Fivb  MissnoNs — ^Baptisms,  Mabbiages,  and  Deaths — 
Gentiles  Fbiendly — Pbe-pastoral  Califobnl^n  Abchitbctube— 
Palisade  Enclosures — AoBicaLTUBS  and  Stock -baisino — New 
Pbesidio  Regulations  of  Sbptembeb  1772 — Fatheb  Junipebo  in 
Mexico — Memobial  of  Mabch — Memobial  of  Afbil— San  Blas 
Establishment  Saved— Action  of  the  Junta— Aids  and  Refobms — 
Reolambnto — Eighty  Soldiebs  fob  Califobnia— Wats  Ain>  Means — 
Sebba's  Repobt  —  Pbo visional  iNSTBUcnoNS  to  Pages — FiscalV 
Repobt— Condition  of  Pious  Fund— Final  Action  of  the  Junta— 
RivEBA  Appointed  to  Succeed  Faces— Instbuctions — Pbepabationf 
OF  Rivera  and  Anza— Serba  Homewabd  Bound. 

The  resolution  of  the  junta  de  guerra  y  real  hacienda^ 
dated  April  30,  1772,  giving  the  missions  of  the 
peninsula  to  the  Dominicans,  required  the  Francis- 
cans to  render  an  annual  report  on  the  condition  of 
their  new  establishments;  and  on  May  12th  the 
viceroy  had  ordered  such  report  from  the  president.* 
Therefore  Palou,  president  in  Serras  absence,  gave 
his  attention  to  the  matter  during  his  stay  at  San 
Diego  and  his  trip  northward,  devoting  himself,  on 
arrival  at  Monterey  in  November,  to  the  task  of 
forming  from  the  results  of  his  observations  a  com- 
plete statement  for  the  viceroy.  The  document  was 
completed  the  10th  of  December  1773,  and  was  for- 
warded  to  Mexico  overland  with  a  letter  to  the 

'The  first  doonment  ia  j^ven  in  fall  in  PaHcu,  NoL,  i.  190-^;  and  the 
second  is  referred  to  in  Id.,  ii.  9. 
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guardian  of  San  Fernando.*  Under  date  of  May 
21st  of  the  same  year  Serra  in  Mexico  had  included 
in  his  report  to  the  viceroy  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  actual  condition  of  the  missions  at  the  time  of 
his  departure  the  preceding  September,  supplemented 
by  information  derived  from  later  correspondence. 
This  report*  covers  substantially  the  same  ground  as 
that  of  Palou  and  the  two  combined  may  be  regarded 
as  one  document.  Later  annual  and  biennial  reports 
of  the  missions,  preserved  in  my  Library,  will  be 
utilized  for  the  most  part  in  local  chapters  and  statis- 
tical appendices,  being  noticed  in  my  text  only  in  a 
general  manner  or  for  special  reasons.  But  this  first 
report  being  a  very  complete  statement  of  California's 
condition  at  the  end  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  the 
first  period  of  her  mission  history,  deserves  fuller 
notice  here.  Historical  items  proper  respecting  the 
founding  of  each  mission  gathered  from  this  source 
as  from  others  having  been  given  in  the  preceding 
chapters,  I  now  invite  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
new  establishments  as  they  were  at  the  end  of  1773, 
the  fifth  year  of  Spanish  occupation. 

The  *New  Establishments/  'Establishments  of  San 
Diego  and  Monterey,'  the  *  Missions  of  Monterey,' 
*New  California,'  *  Northern  California,'  'California 
Superior,'  *Alta  California/  and  the  'Peninsula' — 
for  all  these  names  had  been  or  were  a  little  later  ap- 
plied, and  continued  in  use  for  many  years — include  at 
this  time  five  missions  and  a  presidio.*   These  are  San 

'  Palou,  Irt/orme  quepord  mes  de  diciembre  de  177S  se  hizo  al  Eif^  Seflor 
Virey  del  estado  de  Uu  cinco  migiones  de  Afonterey^  in  PaXou,  Not.,  ii.  11-42. 
Fages,  in  his  Voyage  en  Cat.,  a  report  addressed  to  the  Viceroy  on  Nov.  30, 
1775,  used  this  first  report  of  Palou,  to  which  he,  however,  gives  the  date  of 
Nov.  24th,  instead  of  Dec.  10th. 

*  Serra,  HepresejUacion  dil  P.  Fr.  Junipero  Serra  sobre  las  Misiones  de  la 
Nueva  California,  SI  de  Mayo  de  1773,  MS.  This  report  is  in  two  parts,  one 
respecting  the  needs  of  the  country  from  a  military  point  of  view,  and  the 
other  on  the  actual  condition  of  the  missions. 

^  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Palou  in  his  report  does  not  name  San  Diego  as  a 
presidio,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  in  these  earliest  years  considered 
as  such  except  in  the  sense  that  every  post  guarded  by  soldiers,  like  any  of 
the  missions,  is  spoken  of  as  a  presidio.  San  Diego  had  no  larger  regular  force 
than  some  other  missions.  It  became,  however,  a  regular  presidio  in  1 774  when 
the  new  reglametUo  went  into  effect. 
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Diego  de  Alcald  at  Cosoy  on  the  port  of  San  Diego 
in  32**  43',  built  on  a  hill  two  gunshots  from  the  shore, 
and  facing  the  entrance  to  the  port  at  Point  Guijarros; 
San  Gabriel  Arcdngel,  forty-four  leagues  north-west 
of  San  Diego,  in  the  country  of  Los  Temblores  in  34** 
10',  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  half  a  league  from  the  source 
of  the  Rio  de  San  Miguel,  six  leagues  west  of  the 
River  Jesus  de  los  Temblores,  and  a  league  and  a  half 
east  of  the  River  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  Los  Angeles*^  de 
Porciiincula;  San  Luis  Obispo  de  Tolosa,  about  seventy 
leagues  from  San  Gabriel  in  SS"*  38',  on  an  eminence 
half  a  league  from  the  CafLada  de  los  Osos  and  three 
leagues  from  the  Ensenada  de  Buchon,  in  the  country 
of  the  Tichos;  San  Antonio  de  Fddua,  twenty-three 
leagues  above  San  Luis,  in  36"*  30',  in  the  Cafiada  de 
los  Robles  of  the  Sierra  de  Santa  Lucia,  at  first  on 
the  River  San  Antonio,  but  moved  a  league  and  a 
half  up  the  cafiada  to  the  Arroyo  de  San  Miguel; 
San  Cdrlos  Borromeo,  on  the  River  Carmelo,  one 
league  from  Monterey  and  twenty-five  leagues  from 
San  Antonio;  and,  finally,  the  presidio  of  San  Cdrlos 
de  Monterey  on  the  bay  and  port  of  the  same  name. 
The  five  missions  are  under  the  care  of  nineteen 
Franciscan  friars  of  the  college  de  propaganda  Jide  of 
San  Fernando  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  whose  names 
and  distribution  have  been  given,*  and  who  are  sub- 
ject locally  to  the  authority  of  a  president  residing 
at  San  Cdrlos,  the  cahecera^  or  head  mission  of  the 
five/  The  military  force  to  which  is  intrusted  the 
protection  of  the  missions  is  sixty  men,  thirty-five 
soldados  de  cuera  and  twenty-five  Catalan  volunteers, 
under  a  commandant  residing  at  the  presidio  of  Mon- 
terey, each  mission  having  a  guard  of  from  six  to  six- 
teen under  a  corporal  or  sergeant,  while  about  twenty 

s  This  ifl  the  first  application  of  the  name  Los  Angeles  to  this  region,  and  is 
doubtless  the  origin  ox  the  name  as  afterward  appllM  to  the  pneb&  and  city. 

^See  note  23,  chap.  viii.  of  this  7olame. 

^  A  full  description  of  the  mission  system  in  all  its  parts  and  workings  wiU 
be  given  elsewhere;  also  of  the  presidio  or  military  system,  and  of  dru  gov- 
ernment. 
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men  garrison  the  presidio  under  the  commandant's 
direct  orders.  The  civil  and  political  authority  is 
blended  theoretically,  for  there  is  no  record  of  the 

Sractical  exercise  of  any  such  power  in  these  earliest 
ays,  with  the  military,  and  vested  in  the  commandant, 
who  is  in  civil  matters  responsible  and  subordinate  to 
the  governor  of  the  Califomias,  residing  at  Loreto. 
The  population  consists  of  military  officials  and  soldiers, 
friars  and  their  neophytes,  a  few  mechanics  under  gov- 
ernment pay,  servants  and  slaves — ^all  these  of  Spanish, 
negro,  Indian,  and  mixed  blood — some  natives  of  Baja 
California  serving  as  laborers  without  other  wages 
than  their  sustenance,  and,  finally,  thousands  of  gen- 
tile natives.  There  are  as  yet  no  colonists  or  settlers 
proper.^ 

Glancing  first  at  the  mission  work  'par  excellence, 
the  conversion  of  the  heathen  to  Christianity,  we  find 
a  total  of  491  baptisms  for  the  first  five  years,  29  of 
them  having  died,  and  62  couples,  representing  doubt- 
less nearly  all  the  adult  converts,  have  been  united  in 
marriage  by  Christian  rites.^  The  two  northern  mis- 
sions with  165  and  158  baptisms  are  far  above  the 
southern  establishments,  which  are  83  and  73  respect- 
ively, while  the  newly  founded  San  Luis  has  only 
twelve  converts.^®  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  friars  have  not  in  several  of  the  missions  baptized 
so  many  as  they  might  have  done,  preferring  that  the 
candidates  should  be  well  instructed,  and  often  re- 
strained by  an  actual  or  prospective  lack  of  supplies, 
since  they  are  unwilling  to  receive  formal  neophytes 
whom  they  may  not  be  able  to  supply  with  food. 
Again,  more  than  half  the  whole  number  have  been 
baptized  during  the  vear  and  a  half  since  Serra's 
departure.     The  gentiles  are  now  everywhere  friendly 

'The  matter  of  the  preoeding  pangicph  has  not  been  drawn  from  the 
reports  of  Palou  and  Serra. 

'Complete  statistics  of  baptisms,  marriages,  deaths,  and  population  for 
every  mission  and  every  decade  from  tiie  begiiming  will  be  given  m  Uieir  proper 
place. 

^®  So  say  the  general  reports;  yet  the  mission  baptismal  register  shows  a 
total  of  34  baptisms  in  1772  and  4  in  1773. 
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as  a  rule,  and  have  for  the  most  part  overcome  their 
original  timidity,  and  to  some  extent  also  the  distrust 
caused  by  outrages  of  the  soldiers."  Only  at  San 
Diego  have  there  been  unprovoked  hostilities.  Near 
each  mission,  except  San  Luis,  is  a  rancheria  of  gen- 
tiles living  in  rude  little  huts  of  boughs,  tules,  grass, 
or  of  whatever  material  is  at  hand.  Many  of  these  sav- 
ages come  r^ularly  as  catechumens  to  doctrina,  and 
often  those  of  more  distant  rancherias  are  induced  to 
come  in  and  listen  to  the  music  and  receive  trifling 
gifts  of  food  and  beads.  The  neophytes  are  generally 
willing  to  work  when  the  friars  can  feed  them,  which 
is  not  always  the  case;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  at 
this  early  period  they  Uve  regularly  in  the  mission 
buildings  as  in  later  times.  At  San  Diego  there  are 
eleven  rancherias  within  a  radius  of  ten  leagues,  living 
on  grass,  seeds,  fish,  and  rabbits.  A  canoe  and  net 
are  needed  that  the  christianized  natives  may  be  taught 
improved  methods  of  fishing."  At  San  Gabriel  the 
native  population  is  larger  than  elsewhere,  so  large  in 
fact  that  more  than  one  mission  will  be  needed  in  that 
region.  The  different  rancherias  are  unfortunately  at 
war  with  each  other,  and  that  near  the  mission  being 
prevented  from  going  to  the  sea  for  fish  is  often  in 

freat  distress  for  food.  Here  the  conduct  of  the  sol- 
iers  causes  most  trouble,  but  the  natives  are  rapidly 
being  conciliated.  At  San  Luis  the  population  is  also 
very  large  and  the  natives  are  from  the  first  firm 
friends  of  the  Spaniards;  but  as  they  have  plenty  of 
deer,  rabbits,  fish,  and  seeds,  being  indeed  far  better 
supplied  with  food  than  the  Spaniards,  it  is  difficult  to 

^^  That  the  irregular  oonduot  of  the  aoldierB  was  one  of  the  chief  obstacles 
to  nuBsioxiary  saccess  there  can  be  little  doubt;  yet  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
comandante  was  so  much  to  blame  as  Serra  says.  His  dislike  for  Fages  colors 
his  report.  Have  misfortunes  of  any  kind  occurred  at  a  mission,  they  were 
entirely  due  to  the  mismanagement  of  '  a  certain  official;'  has  anoUier  mission 
been  prosperous,  it  was  in  spite  of  that  mismanagement. 

"  Accordinff  to  Serra  nearly  all  in  the  rancherfit  that  had  formerly  attacked 
the  mission  had  been  converted.  The  'oficial '  was  displeased  that  so  many 
had  been  baptized,  and  he  had  wished  to  remove  the  natives  to  a  distance  on 
pretence  of  danger  to  the  presidio,  bnt  Serra  had  objected  strenuously  and 
every  one  else  rioiculed  the  proposal  I 
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render  mission  life  fascinating  to  them,  articles  of  cloth- 
ing being  the  chief  attraction.  They  come  often  to 
the  mission  but  do  not  stay,  having  no  rancheria  in 
the  vicinity.  At  San  Antonio  the  natives  are  ready 
to  live  at  the  mission  when  the  priests  are  ready  for 
them,  and  far  from  depending  on  the  missionaries  for 
food  they  bring  in  large  stores  of  pine-nuts,  acorns, 
rabbits,  and  squirrels.^'  At  San  Cdrlos  converts  are 
most  numerous,  but  for  want  of  food  they  cannot  be 
kept  at  the  mission.  Here  and  also  at  San  Antonio 
three  soldiers  have  already  married  native  women. 

It  is  a  rude  architecture^  that  of  pre-pastoral  Cali- 
fornia, being  stockade  or  pahsade  structures,  which 
were  abandoned  later  in  ftivor  of  adobe  walls.  At 
every  mission  a  line  of  high  strong  posts,  set  in  the 
ground  close  together,  encloses  the  rectangular  space 
which  contains  the  simple  wooden  buildings  serving 
as  church  and  dwellings,  the  walls  of  which  also  in 
most  instances  take  the  stockade  form.  The  buildings 
at  San  C^los  are  somewhat  fully  described  by  Serra. 
The  rectangle  here  is  seventy  yards  long  and  forty- 
three  wide,  with  raveUns  at  the  corners.  For  want  of 
nails  the  upright  palisades  are  not  secured  at  the  top, 
and  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  moved  renders 
the  strong  gate  locked  at  night  an  object  of  ridicule. 
Within,  the  chief  building,  fiJso  of  palisade  walls  plas- 
tered inside  and  out  with  mud  or  clay,  is  seven  by  fifty 
yards  and  divided  into  six  rooms.  One  room  serves 
as  a  church,  another  as  the  minister's  dwelling,  and 
another  as  a  storehouse,  the  best  rooms  being  white- 
washed with  lime.  This  building  is  roofed  with  mud 
supported  by  horizontal  timbers.  A  slighter  structure 
used  as  a  kitchen  is  roofed  with  grass.     The  quarters 

'*  They  had  reyealed,  as  Sena  says,  the  locality  of  the  caye  where  their 
idols  were  kept,  so  that  those  idols  could  be  destroyed  at  any  time.  The 
assessor  of  Monterey  Comity  in  his  report  to  the  snrveyor-general,  accordinjg 
to  an  item  going  the  rounds  of  local  newspapers,  mentions  a  large  cave  in  this 
region  covered  on  the  inside  with  hieroglyphics  and  having  a  cross  cat  in  its 
walls  traditionally  by  the  hands  of  Serra  himself.  Near  the  cave  is  a  hot  sul- 
phur spring.    It  would  be  difficult  to  prove  the  non-identity  of  Uie  two  caves. 
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of  the  soldiers  are  distinct  from  the  mission  and  are 
enclosed  by  a  separate  palisade,  while  outside  of  both 
enclosures  are  the  simple  huts  of  the  rancheria. 
Between  the  dates  of  the  two  reports  it  is  found  that 
the  mud  roofs  do  not  prove  eflfective  against  the  winter 
rains;  and  a  new  church  partly  of  rough  and  partly  of 
worked  timber  is  built  and  roofed  with  tules.  The 
timber  used  is  the  pine  and  cypress  still  so  abundant 
in  that  region.  At  San  Luis  and  San  Gabriel  the 
buildings  are  of  the  same  nature,  if  somewhat  less 
extensive  and  complete,  there  being  also  a  small  house 
within  the  stockade  for  each  of  the  Baja  Californian 
families.  At  San  Diego,  where  the  stockade  is  in  a 
certain  sense  a  presidio,  two  bronze  cannons  are 
mounted,  one  pointing  toward  the  harbor,  and  the 
other  toward  the  rancheria.  Here,  in  addition  to  wood 
and  tules,  or  rushes,  adobes  have  also  been  used  in  con- 
structing the  friars'  house."  Four  thousand  adobes 
have  been  made,  some  stones  have  been  collected,  and 
the  foundation  laid  of  a  church  ninety  feet  long ;  but 
work  has  been  suspended  on  account  of  the  non-arrival 
of  the  supply-vessels  in  1773.  At  San  Antonio  the 
church  and  padres'  dwelling  are  built  of  adobes,  and 
the  three  soldiers  married  to  native  women  have  each 
a  separate  house.  The  presidio  at  Monterey  is  also  a 
stockade  enclosure  with  a  cannon  mounted  in  each  of 
its  four  ravelins  at  the  comers.  The  soldiers'  quarters 
and  other  rooms  within  are  of  wood  with  mud  roofs, 
except  a  chapel  and  room  for  the  visiting  friar,  which 
are  of  adobe,  as  in  the  commandant's  house  and  the  jail. 

But  slight  progress  has  been  made  in  agriculture; 
though  by  repeated  failures  the  padres  are  gaining 
experience  for  future  success,  and  a  small  vegetable 
garden  at  each  mission,  carefully  tended  and  irrigated 
by  hand,  has  been  more  or  less  productive.  At  San 
Diego,  at  first,  grain  was  sown  in  the  river-bottom  and 
the  crop  entirely  destroyed  by  a  rising  of  the  stream. 

^*  Serra  says  that  a  large  part  of  the  buildings  were  of  adobes. 
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Next  year,  it  waa  sown  so  far  away  from  the  water 
that  it  died  from  drought  all  but  five  or  eight  fanegas 
saved  for  seed.  The  nver  now  dried  up,  aJTording  no 
running  water  as  we  are  assured  even  in  the  rainy 
season,  though  plenty  of  water  for  tha  cattle  and  for 
other  uses  coulci  always  be  found  in  pools  or  by  slight 
digging  in  the  bed  of  the  stream.  Irrigation  bein^ 
thus  impossible  the  rain  must  be  depended  on,  and 
while  Palou  was  here  a  spot  was  selected  for  the  next 
experiment  in  the  river- bottom,  about  two  leagues 
from  the  mission,  at  a  spot  called  Nuestra  Sefiora  del 
Pilar,  where  rain  was  thought  to  be  more  abundant 
and  the  risk  of  flood  and  drought  somewhat  less." 
San  Gabriel  is  in  a  large,  fertile,  well  watered  plain, 
with  every  facility  for  irrigation.  Though  the  first 
year's  crop,  according  to  Serra,  had  been  drowned  out 
and  entirely  lost,  the  second,  as  PaJou  tells  us,  pro- 
duced one  hundred  and  thirty  fanegas  of  maize  and 
seven  fanegas  of  beans,  the  first  yielding  one  hundred 
and  ninety-five  fold  and  the  latter  twenty-one  fold. 
Planting  the  next  year  was  to  be  on  a  much  larger 
scale  with  every  prospect  of  success.  San  Luis  has 
also  plenty  of  fertile,  well  watered,  and  well  wooded 
land  which  has  yielded  a  little  maize  and  beans  the 
first  year,  and  promised  well  for  the  future.  At  San 
Antonio  two  fanegas  of  wheat  are  to  be  sown  on  irri- 
gated land.  San  Cirlos  has  some  good  land,  and  though 
there  are  no  advantages  for  irrigation,  it  is  thought 
maize  and  wheat  can  be  raised.  By  reason  of  late  sow- 
ing only  five  fanegas  of  wheat  were  harvested  in  1772. 
Pasturage  is  everywhere  excellent,  and  the  little 
live-stock  distributed  among  the  missions  has  flourished 
from  the  beginning.  Each  mission  has  received  18 
head  of  homed  cattle  and  has  now  from  38  to  47  head, 
or  204  in  the  aggregate,  with  63  horses,  79  mules,  102 
swine,  and  161  sheep  and  goats  at  San  Diego  and 

^Ptdcu,  Not.,  L  240-1.  The  place  must  have  been  near  the  site  of  the 
later  miasion.  ^erra  aBjB  it  was  tne  crop  of  1772  that  was  destroyed  by  flood, 
only  8  fanegas  being  saved. 
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San  Grabriel  alone.  Some  memoranda  of  farmers'  and 
mechanics'  tools  are  given  in  connection  with  each 
mission;  but  there  are  no  mechanics  save  at  the  pre- 
sidio. Palou  has  something  to  say  of  the  missions  to 
be  founded  in  the  future,  but  nothing  that  requires 
attention  here,  except  perhaps  that  the  proposed  Santa 
Clara  is  not  identical  with  the  mission  that  is  later 
^ounded  under  that  name,  but  is  to  be  on  the  Santa 
Clara  River  in  the  southern  part  of  the  province." 

Having  thus  laid  before  tho  reader  the  condition  of 
California  in  1773,  the  end  of  the  first  period  of  her 
history,  I  have  now  to  consider  the  important  meas- 
ures for  her  welfare,  urged  and  adopted  at  the  capital 
of  New  Spain  during  the  same  year.  First,  however, 
a  royal  order  of  September  10,  1772,  must  be  briefly 
noticed  in  which  the  king  issued  a  series  of  regula- 
tions and  instructions  for  the  new  line  of  royal  pre- 
sidios, to  be  formed  along  the  northern  frontier  of  his 
American  possessions.^^  These  regulations,  the  mili- 
tary law  in  California  as  in  all  the  north-west  for 
many  years,  will  require  to  be  studied  somewhat  in 
detail  when  I  come  to  describe  the  presidio  system; 
but  as  an  historical  document  under  its  own  date  it  did 
not  aflfect  California  as  it  did  other  provinces,  where  it 
abolished  or  transferred  old  presidios,  established  new 
ones,  and  effected  radical  changes  in  their  manage- 
ment.    Its  last  section  is  as  follows:  '^I  declare  that 

**The  receipt  of  Palou*B  report  was  acknowledged  by  the  viceroy  in  a  letter 
of  May  25,  1774,  received  July  6th,  and  answered  July  28th;  but  there  is 
nothing  of  importance  in  this  correspondence.  A  r^umd  with  extracts  of 
Palou's  rejQort  was  published  in  the  S,  F,  Bulletin,  Oct  12,  1865.  In  San 
Oabrielf  Lw,  dt  Mision,  MS.,  6-8,  is  a  circular  letter  addressed  to  the  padres 
of  California  by  Palou,  requiring  each  of  them,  or  each  pair  of  them,  at  the 
end  of  every  IJecember  to  send  m  full  reports  of  their  respective  missions  to 
the  president,  from  which  he  mi^ht  form  his  ceneral  report  to  the  viceroy, 
since  it  would  be  impossible  for  hmi  to  visit  each  mission  annually.  This  let- 
ter was  dated  San  Gabriel,  Oct.  9,  1773,  while  the  writer  was  at  work  on  his 
first  report. 

"  PreMioBy  ReglamerUo  i  Instrvceion para  loe  Presidios  que  se  han  de/ormar 
en  la  linea  de/rorUera  de  la  Nueva  Espaila,  RenveUo  por  el  Rey  N.  S.  en  cidtda 
delOde  Septiembre  de  177£,  Madrid,  1772.  Sm.  4to,  122  pages.  My  copy  was 
presented  by  Viceroy  Bucareli  to  Melchor  de  Peramas.  I  have  also  the  edition 
of  Mexico,  1773.  8vo,  132  pages. 
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the  presidios  of  California  are  to  continue  for  the  pres- 
ent on  their  actual  footing  according  to  the  provisions 
made  by  my  viceroy  after  the  conquest  and  reduction 
had  been  extended  to  the  port  of  Monterey;  and  on 
the  supposition  that  he  has  provisionallv  assigned  the 
annual  sum  of  thirty-three  thousand  dollars  for  the 
needs  and  protection  of  that  peninsula,  I  order  and 
command  that  this  sum  be  still  paid  at  the  end  of 
each  year  from  the  royal  treasury  of  Guadalajara,  as 
has  been  done  of  late;  and  that  my  viceroy  sustain 
and  aid  by  all  possible  means  the  old  and  new  estab- 
lishments of  said  province,  and  inform  me  of  all  that 
he  may  deem  conducive  and  useful  to  their  progress, 
and  to  the  extension  of  the  new  reductions  of  gentile 
Indians."^^ 

President  Serra,  having  left  California  in  the  pre- 
ceding September,  arrived  at  the  city  of  Mexico  in 
February  1773.  The  objects  of  his  visit  were  to  see 
to  it  that  California  was  not  neglected  through  igno- 
rance or  indiflference  on  the  part  of  the  new  viceroy, 
to  urge  certain  general  measures  for  the  good  of  his 
province  suggested  by  his  experience  of  the  past  five " 
years,  to  get  rid  of  the  commandant,  Fages,  his  bitter 
foe  and  the  cause,  from  the  friar's  point  of  view,  of  all 
that  was  not  pure  prosperity  in  the  missions,  and  to 
procure  such  regulations  as  would  prevent  similar 
troubles  with  future  commandants  by  putting  all  the 
power  into  the  friars'  hands  and  reducing  the  military 
element  to  a  minimum.*^  He  found  Bucareli  not 
less  favorably  disposed  than  had  been  his  predecessor 
Croix,  and  was  by  him  instructed  to  prepare  a  memo- 
rial, in  which  were  to  be  embodied  his  views  on  the 
questions  at  issue.  Being  authorized  to  do  so  by  his 
superior,  the  guardian  of  San  Fernando,  and  having 

^Presidioa,  Reglammto,  120-1. 

"Serra  had  receiyed  from  California  a  certificate  from  Faces  dated  Mon- 
terey, Dec.  1^,  1772,  to  the  efiect  that  the  missions  were  all  supplied  with 
padree  and  that  Serra  had  left  on  business  connected  with  his  work.  Prov. 
St.  Pap,,  MS.,  i.  86.  It  seems  strange  that  Serra  did  not  get  this  certificate 
at  his  departure  if  necessary,  and  that  Fages  should  have  sent  it  voluntarily, 
for  there  wbm  no  time  to  send  back  for  it. 
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hastened  the  sailing  of  the  San  Cdrlos  with  supplies, 
Padre  Junlpero  set  himself  diligently  to  work,  com- 
pleted the  required  document  on  March  13th,  and 
presented  it  two  days  later  to  the  viceroy.** 

His  suggestions  or  claims  were  thirty-two  in  num- 
ber, formed  without  any  attempt  at  classification  into 
as  many  articles  of  the  memorial.  I  shall  avoid  much 
confusion  and  repetition  by  referring  to  the  several 
points  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  acted  upon 
rather  than  as  they  were  presented.  His  first  and 
second  claims  were  for  a  master  and  mate  to  aid 
Perez  on  the  transports,  since  Pino  had  leave  of  ab- 
sence, and  Canizares  was  too  young  to  have  full  chaise 
of  a  vessel;  and  that  the  new  vessel  be  made  ready  as 
soon  as  possible.  He  soon  found,  however,  that  in 
order  to  cut  down  expenses  to  agree  with  the  royal 
order  of  September  10,  1772,  already  alluded  to,  it  had 
been  determined  in  Mexico  to  give  up  the  San  Bias 
establishment  and  to  depend  on  mule  trains  for  the 
forwarding  of  supplies  to  San  Diego  and  Monterey. 

Against  this  policy  the  California  champion  sent  in 
a  new  memorial  dated  the  22d  of  April.^  In  this 
document  he  argued  that  the  conveyance  of  supplies 
by  land  would  be  very  diflficult  if  not  impossible,  that 
it  would  cost  the  royal  treasury  much  more  than  the 
present  system,  and  that  it  would  seriously  interfere 
with  the  spiritual  conquest.  Besides  at  least  a  hun* 
dred  men  and  horses,  there  would  be  required  eleven 
hundred,  and  probably  fifteen  hundred,  mules  for  the 
service,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  in 
time  to  prevent  much  suflFering  in  California  if  not  its 
total  abandonment,  to  say  nothing  of  the  excessive 
cost.  The  great  expense  of  the  San  Bias  establish- 
ment had  been  largely  due  to  the  building  of  new 
vessels  and  warehouses,  not  necessary  in  the  future. 
There  had  possibly  been  some  mismanagement  that 

'^Serra,  BajreterUadon  delSde  Marto  1773,  MS.;  also  in  PaJUm,  Not.,  L 
614^38;  and  elsewhere  in  fragments  and  abridgments. 

'^  Serra,  Memorial  de  £B  de  Abril,  sohre  mtnUniBtraciones  d  lot  Etlablecinue^h 
toa  de  CcU^fomia  y  conduceion  de  elUtSf  MS. 
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might  be  avoided;  in  any  case  some  kind  of  a  marine 
establishment  must  be  kept  up  for  the  transport  of 
supplies  to  Loreto,  and  the  muleteers  would  be  quite 
as  numerous  and  expensive  as  the  sailors.  Moreover, 
the  oft-repeated  passage  of  large  caravans  of  careless, 
rough,  and  immoral  men  across  the  long  stretch  of 
country  between  Velicatd  and  Monterey  could  not 
fail  to  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  natives  along  the 
route.  These  arguments  proved  unansw^erable,  and 
the  viceroy  ordered  that  for  the  present,  until  the 
king's  pleasure  could  be  known,  the  San  Bias  trans- 
ports should  continue  their  service,  with  the  slight 
changes  suggested  by  Father  Junfpero,  who  thus 
gained  the  first  two  points  of  his  original  demand. 

The  thirty  remaining  points  of  the  representacion 
were  by  the  viceroy  submitted  to  the  junta  de  guerra 
y  real  hacienda^ — board  of  war  and  royal  exchequer 
— which  august  body  on  May  6th  granted  eighteen 
of  them  and  part  of  another,  denying  only  a  part  of 
article  32,  in  which  Serra  asked  to  have  paid  the  ex- 
penses of  his  journey  to  Mexico.  Thus  twenty-one 
of  the  original  points  were  disposed  of  almost  entirely 
in  Serra's  favor.^  Four  of  these  bore  upon  the  past 
troubles  between  the  Franciscan  and  military  author- 
ities, and  were  designed  to  curtail  the  powers  which, 
as  the  former  claimed,  had  been  assumed  by  the  latter. 
By  the  decision  the  commandant  was  required  to 
transfer  from  the  mission  guard  to  the  presidio,  at  the 
minister's  request,  any  soldier  of  irregular  conduct  and 
bad  example,  and  this  without  the  padre  being  obliged 
to  name  or  prove  the  soldier's  offence;  the  missiona- 
ries were  to  have  the  right  to  manage  the  mission 
Indians  as  a  father  would  manage  his  family,  and  the 

"The  document  had,  however,  previously,  March  16th  to  April  5th,  been 
in  the  handaof  the  fiscal  Areche,  whose  report  was  favorable;  and  had  then  been 
passed  to  the  proper  bureau  to  be  prepared  for  presentation  to  the  junta. 
Frov,  SL  Pap.,  MS.,  i.  88-9. 

«  Those  were  1-4,  8,  9,  12,  15-25,  27,  28,  and  32,  leaving  11  points  yet 
undecided.  The  junta  waa  composed  of  Viceroy  Bucareli,  ValcArcel,  Toro, 
Areche,  Barroeta,  Abad,  Toral,  Vald^,  Gutierrez,  Mangino,  Arce,  and  Josd 
Goriaez. 

Hm.  Cal..  Tol.  I.   14 
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military  commandant  should  be  instructed  to  pp^ 
serve  perfect  harmony  with  the  padres;^  property 
and  letters  for  the  friars  or  missions  were  to  be  for- 
warded separately  instead  of  being  enclosed  to  the 
presidio  commander;  and  the  friars'  correspondence 
was  not  to  be  meddled  with,  passing  free  of  mail 
charges  like  that  of  the  soldiers.  By  the  terms  of 
the  decision  on  the  other  points  Serra  was  to  receive 
his  regular  pay  as  a  missionary,  during  his  whole 
absence  from  California.  Contributions  of  food  from 
the  Tepic  region  were  to  be  forwarded  expressly  for 
the  missions,  and  Governor  Barri  was  not  to  hinder 
the  removal  of  the  church  property  at  Velicati.  Sail- 
ors might  be  enlisted  at  San  Bias  and  employed  as 
laborers  at  the  missions,  receiving  rations  for  one 
year  as  if  on  board  vessels,  but  they  could  not  be 
forced  to  remain  after  the  year  had  passed,  and  the 
regular  crews  of  the  transports  must  not  be  inter- 
fered with.  Two  blacksmiths,  two  carpenters,  with 
some  tools  and  material  were  to  be  sent  from  Guada- 
lajara for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  missions.  Seven 
additional  bells  were  to  be  furnished,  four  of  them 
having  already  been  sent  to  Monterey.  Additional 
vestments  were  to  be  sent  to  take  the  place  of  soiled, 
worn,  and  'indecent'  articles  contained  in  some  of  the 
cases  from  Baja  California.  San  Bias  measures  were 
to  be  adjusted  on  a  proper  basis  and  a  full  set  of 
standards  sent  to  each  mission.  Greater  care  was  to 
be  taken  in  packing  food  for  California,  where  it  often 
arrived  in  bad  condition.  Cattle  for  the  proposed 
missions  were  to  be  imder  the  temporary  care  of  the 
missionaries,  who  might  use  their  milk.  A  new  sur- 
geon was  to  be  sent  in  the  place  of  Prat,  deceased, 
and  finally  a  copy  of  the  junta's  decision  was  to  be 

'^This  was  hardlv  what  had  been  asked  for  by  Serra,  who  wished  officers 
and  soldiers  notiiied  that  the  entire  management  of  the  Indiana  belonged 
exclusively  to  the  padres,  and  that  the  military  had  no  right  to  interfere  in 
matters  of  discipUne  or  punishment  except  in  the  case  of  delUoa  de  sctngre. 
The  junta  was  very  careful  not  to  commit  itself  veiy  decidedly  in  the  quarrel 
between  Serra  and  Fages.  The  viceroy,  however,  in  subsequent  instractiomi 
came  nearer  to  Serra*s  views. 
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given  to  Serra,  that  the  missionaries  might  hereafter 
act  understandingly. 

The  president  was  charged  to  return  as  soon  as 
possible  to  his  post,  after  having  made  a  complete 
report  on  the  condition  of  each  mission.** 

Several  points  of  Serra's  petition  connected  with 
the  military  and  financial  aspects  of  the  subject  under 
consideration  had  been  left  by  the  junta  to  be  pro- 
vided for  in  a  new  regulation  for  the  Califomias. 
This  document  was  drawn  up  on  May  19th  by  Juan 
Jos^  Echeveste,  deemed  an  expert  in  the  matter,  since 
he  had  superintended  for  some  years  the  forwarding 
of  supplies.^  This  plan  provided  for  California  a  cap- 
tain, a  lieutenant,  eighty  soldiers,  eight  mechanics, 
two  store-keepers,  and  four  muleteers,  with  salaries 
amounting  to  $38,985  per  year;  for  Baja  California  a 
commissary,  a  lieutenant,  and  thirty -four  soldiers, 
with  a  governor  of  both  Califomias,  all  at  an  annual 
cost  of  |l6,450;  a  commissary  and  dock-yard  depart- 
ment at  San  Bias  to  cost,  including  rations  for  soldiers 
and  employes  in  both  Califomias,  $29,869;  and  a 
transport  fleet  of  B,fragata  and  two  paquebotes  serving 
both  Califomias  at  an  annual  cost  for  wages  and 
rations  of  $34,038,  forming  a  grand  total  of  $119,342. 
Payment  was  to  be  made,  however,  to  oflBcers  and 
men  in  the  Califomias,  save  to  the  governor  and  com- 
missary, in  goods  at  an  advance  on  the  original  cost 
of  one  hundred  per  cent  for  the  peninsula,  and  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  per  cent  for  New  California;  a 
regulation  which  reduced  the  total  cost  to  $90,476. 
To  meet  this  expense^^  there  were  the  $33,000  prom- 

*May  12th,  the  viceroy  decreed  the  execution  of  the  junta's  resolutions, 
the  issuance  of  the  necessary  orders,  and  the  preparation  of  records  in 
duplicate.  May  13th,  the  secretary  Gorraez  certifies  the  delivery  of  a  copy 
to  Serra.  May  14th,  a  certified  copy  was  made  for  the  king.  Copio  de  lo 
determinado  por  la  Real  Jtinta  de  Ouerra  y  Real  Hacienda,  in  Palou,  2ToU  L , 
640-63;  also  in  Prw,  St,  Pap.,  MS.,  i.  89. 

*•  Reglamento  i  inslruccioH  provisional  para  el  auxilio  y  conservacion  de  los 
nuevos  y  antiguas  establecimientos  de  laaCali/omiaa  con  el  dejyartameuto  de  San 
Bias,  etc. ,  MS. ;  also  in  PcUou,  Not.  i. ,  556-7 1 .  The  printed  copy  is,  however, 
full  of  errors  in  figures.     Also  in  Arch.  Col.,  St.  Pap.  Ben.,  MS.,  1-24. 

^  Thia  part  of  the  reglamento  is  omitted  in  Palou's  printed  copy. 
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ised  by  the  king  in  his  order  of  September  10,  1772; 
$25,000,  estimated  yield  of  the  salt-works  near  San 
Bias,  which  had,  it  seems,  been  assigned  to  the  Cali- 
fornias;  and  a  probable  net  revenue  of  $10,000  from 
the  pious  fund,  still  leaving  a  balance  of  $22,476  to 
be  paid  from  the  royal  treasury. 

Echeveste  added  to  his  plan  seventeen  puntos  in- 
structivos,  suggestive  and  explanatory,  from  which  it 
appears  that  in  the  author's  judgment,  the  state  of 
the  treasury  and  pious  fund  did  not  warrant  the  grant- 
ing of  other  aid  than  that  provided,  which  must  there- 
fore suffice  for  new  missions  if  any  were  to  be  founded; 
that  the  sailors  enlisted  as  mission  laborers,  according 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  junta,  should  be  paid 
sailor's  wages  for  two  years  and  receive  rations  for  five 
years;  that  instead  of  the  previous  system  by  which 
each  mission  received  a  stipend  of  $700  and  certain 
supplies  it  would  be  better  to  give  a  stipend  of  $800, 
being  $400  for  each  minister,  and  double  rations  for 
five  years  to  all  the  friars,  including  those  waiting  for 
the  foundation  of  new  missions,  the  double  rations 
amounting  to  $1,779  being  charged  to  the  pious  fund 
as  an  addition  to  the  stipend;  that  the  commissary  at 
San  Bias  should  buy  maize  and  meat  instead  of  raising 
it,  selling  the  rancho  and  sending  the  mule  train  to 
Loreto  or  San  Diego;  and  finally,  in  addition  to  some 
suggestions  about  minor  details  of  business  manage- 
ment, that  Echeveste's  successor*^  should  be  allowed  a 
salary  of  $2,000,  thus  raising  the  amount  to  come  out 
of  the  treasury  to  $24,476. 

On  the  21st  of  May  Serra  presented,  as  required, 
a  full  report  on  the  California  missions,  giving  the 
history  of  each  from  its  foundation  and  its  condition 
in  September  1772,  the  date  of  the  writer's  depart- 
ure. The  substance  of  this  statement  has  Tbeen 
already  presented  to  the  reader.  The  writer  included, 
however,  an  argument  respecting  the  number  of 
soldiers  needed  in  California.     In  article  10  of  his 

*"  Exactly  what  Echeyeste'B  office  was  does  not  appear. 
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original  petition  he  had  demanded  one  hundred  men ; 
but  that  number  had  seemed  too  great  to  the  junta, 
which  had  reserved  its  decision  and  called  for  more 
information.  Echeveste,  as  we  have  seen,  reduced  the 
number  to  eighty,  and  now  Serra,  by  giving  up  the 
proposed  mission  of  Santa  Clara**  and  reducing  the 
guard  of  San  Buenaventura,  assented  to  the  reduction 
m  the  aggregate;  but  objected  to  the  distribution. 
Echeveste  had  assigned  twenty-five  men  to  each  of 
the  two  presidios  and  a  guard  of  six  men  to  each  of 
the  five  missions,  or  of  five  to  each  of  six  missions  ;** 
but  Serra  would  assign  to  Monterey  fifteen  men,  to 
San  Buenaventura  fifteen,  to  San  Diego  thirteen,  to 
San  Cirlos  seven,  and  to  each  of  the  other  missions 
ten.  He  argued  that  in  a  country  of  so  many  inhabi- 
tants with  missions  so  far  apart,  a  guard  of  five  men 
was  not  sufficient  for  adequate  protection.  The  wily 
friar's  policy— or  rather,  perhaps,  the  enthusiastic 
missionary's  hope — was  by  securing  a  double  guard 
to  be  enabled  to  double  the  number  of  his  missions 
without  being  obliged  to  ask  the  presidio  commanders 
for  soldiers  allowed  them  by  the  regulation.*^ 

On  May  26th  the  viceroy  addressed  to  Fages  a 
series  of  instructions,  provisional  in  their  nature,  pend- 
ing the  final  approval  of  the  regulations.  These 
instructions  covered  the  same  ground  as  the  decision 
of  the  junta  on  May  6th,  but  also  granted  two  addi- 
tional requests  of  Serra  by  authorizmg  Fages  to  issue 
a  pardon  to  all  deserters  in  California;  and  to  replace 
with  new  men  such  soldiers  as  had  families  far  away, 
from  whom  they  had  been  long  separated.^ 

"  It  ia  to  be  noticed  that  no  mention  ia  made  of  San  FranciBco  in  any  of 
these  calculations. 

"^The  idea  of  moving  San  Diego  mission  was  doubtless  already  entertained, 
though  nothing  is  said  of  it  here. 

•*A'erro,  liepres,  dt  21  de  Mayo,  MS.  Also  translated  by  Taylor,  and 
TOinted  in  CaL  Farmer ,  Sept.,  Oct.  1865,  and  pasted  in  Taylor's  Dincoiy.  and 
/btt'ic/.,  ii.  49.  This  RepreserUacion  with  that  of  April  22d  was  referred  to  the 
fiscal  on  June  10th. 

**Bucareli,  Providenciaa  de  26  de  Mayo  1773,  MS.  Serra  had  asked  for 
leave  of  absence  in  behalf  of  eight  soldiers  either  on  account  of  long  repara- 
tion from  their  wives,  or  unfitness  for  duty.    From  several  of  these  he  brought 
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Bucareli  referred  Echeveste's  regulation  on  May 
24th  to  his  legal  adviser,  Areche,  who  in  his  opinion 
of  June  14th  repeats  all  the  articles  of  the  document 
with  a  general  approval.  He  calls  attention,  however, 
to  the  fact  that  no  provision  is  made  for  the  expense 
of  ammunition,  nor  for  the  surgeon  promised  by  the 
junta.  He  also  suggests  a  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of 
the  pious  fund  to  pay  the  $11,779  required  of  it  in 
addition  to  the  large  sum  expended  in  the  mission- 
aries' stipends;  and  he  recommends  a  reference  of  the 
matter  to  the  director  of  the  fund  before  its  final  con- 
sideration by  the  junta." 

In  accordance  with  Areche's  suggestion,  Fernando 
J.  Mangino,  director  of  the  pious  fund,  was  called 
upon  for  a  report,  which  he  made  on  June  19th,  show- 
ing that  the  available  product  of  the  fund  was  $20,687, 
though  a  large  part  of  that  amount  being  the  yield  of 
sheep  ranches,  was  subject  to  some  variation;  that  the 
present  liability  for  missionary  stipends  was  $14,879; 
and  that  there  would  remain  but  $5,808  with  which 
to  pay  the  $11,779  called  for;  though  the  amount 
might  be  increased  by  $2,662  if  the  colleges  were 
obliged  to  pay  five  per  cent  on  loans.** 

On  the  8th  of  July  the  board  met  to  finally  decide 
on  the  whole  matter.  The  decision  was  to  put  Eche- 
veste's  plan  in  force  from  January  1,  1774,  the  only 
changes  being  an  order  that  the  San  Bias  mule  train 
be  sold  and  not  transferred  to  California;  a  recom- 
mendation that  the  four  extra  vessels  at  San  Bias  be 
sold  and  not  used  in  the  gulf;  and  some  suggestions 

petitions  which  are  given  in  Prw,  8t.  Pap,,  MS.,  i.  87.  These  instnictions 
probably  went  up  on  the  San  Cdrlos  to  Loreto  and  were  earned  to  San  Diego 
by  Palou,  reaching  Fages  in  September  1773. 

'^Areche,  Parecer  sobre  Beglam.  de  Cal,  I4  de  Junio  1773,  MS.;  also  in 
Palou,  Not.,  i.  672-80.  Areche  made  a  supplementary  report  June  SOth  on 
Serra's  representaciones  of  April  22d  and  May  21st;  but  ados  nothing  to  the 
subjects  treated,  beyond  expressing  regret  tiiat  the  mission  work  in  America 
does  not  prosper  as  in  days  of  old,  and  suggesting  that  it  would  be  better  if 
the  California  missions  were  not  so  far  apu%  Areche,  JRespuuia  Fiscal  de  SO 
de  Junio  1773,  MS. 

**  Mangino,  Respuesta  aobre  Fondo  Piadow,  19  de  Junh  1773,  MS. ;  and  also 
less  accurately  in  Palou,  Not.,  i.  580-6.  The  report  contains  much  addittonal 
information  about  the  pious  fund  which  will  be  utilized  elsewhere. 
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respecting  minor  details  of  business  management.  As 
to  the  ways  and  means,  however,  in  view  of  Man- 
gino's  report,  the  pious  fund  was  to  furnish  from 
moneys  on  hand  $10,000  for  the  first  year  only,  and 
the  remaining  expense,  $59,476,  would  be  borne  by 
the  treasury,  aided  by  the  San  Bias  salt-works.*^  The 
surgeon's  salary  was  also  to  be  paid;  but  nothing  was 
said  about  the  expense  of  ammunition.  On  July  23d 
the  viceroy  decreed  the  execution  of  the  decision, 
ordered  nine  certified  copies  made,  thanked  Echeveste 
for  his  services,  and  directed  him  to  hunt  up  a  sur- 
geon. 

Three  points  of  Serra's  original  memorial,  on  which 
a  decision  had  been  reserved,  were  settled  by  the 
board's  last  action.  These  were  a  petition  that  routes 
be  explored  to  Califomia  from  Sonora  and  New  Mex- 
ico, not  acted  on  by  the  junta  but  granted  by  the 
viceroy;  a  demand  for  one  himdred  soldiers,  eighty  of 
whom  were  granted  by  the  regulation;  and  a  request 
for  Spanish  or  Indian  families  from  Califomia  denied 
by  non-action.  Four  other  points  had  been  left  to 
be  settled  by  the  reglamento;  the  establishment  of  a 
storehouse  at  Monterey,  the  right  of  each  mission  to 
a  soldier  acting  as  a  kmd  of  majordomo,  a  demand 
for  mules,  and  a  reward  in  live-stock  to  persons  mar- 
rying native  women.  The  first  was  practically  granted 
by  tiie  appointment  of  store-keepers  at  Monterey  and 
San  Diego,  while  the  third  was  practically  denied  by 
the  order  to  sell  the  mule  train  at  San  Blas.^  The 
others  do  not  seem  to  have  been  acted  upon. 

One  important  matter  was  still  in  abeyance,  and 
this  was  now  settled  by  Bucareli  in  accordance  with 
Serra's  wishes,  by  the  removal  of  Fages  and  the 
appointment  of  another  oflScer  to  succeed  him.  In 
selecting  a  new  commander,  however,  the  president  s 

*^ Reglamento,  Determifiacion  de8  de  Julio  1773,  in  Palou,  Not.,  i.  68d-94. 

MYet  the  viceroy  booh  ordered  100  mules  to  be  distributed  among  the 
miwions,  and  ordered  Captain  Anza  to  open  communication  by  land  between 
Tubac  and  Monterey. 
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choice  was  not  followed,  since  Ortega,  his  favorite  for 
the  place,  was  not  deemed  of  sufficiently  high  military 
rank,  and  Captain  Rivera  y  Moncada  was  named  as 
California's  new  ruler. *^  Ortega  was  brevetted  lieuten- 
ant and  put  in  command  of  San  Diego,  which  was  now 
to  be  a  regular  presidio. 

The  exact  date  of  Rivera's  appointment  I  do  not 
know,  but  it  probably  preceded  by  only  a  few  days 
that  of  his  instructions,  which  were  issued  on  the  17  th 
of  August.  These  instructions  in  forty-two  articles 
are  long  and  complete,*  and  some  portions  will  be 
given  more  fully  elsewhere  when  I  come  to  treat  of 
the  institutions  to  which  they  refer.  The  purport  of 
the  document  is  as  follows: 

Copies  of  the  regulations  and  action  of  the  board 
are  enclosed.  Great  confidence  is  felt  in  Rivera's 
ability,  and  knowledge  gained  by  long  experience, 
which  experience  must  have  taught  him  how  impor- 
tant it  is  to  preserve  perfect  harmony,  so  that  both 
commander  and  friars  may  devote  themselves  exclu- 
sively to  their  respective  duties.  The  first  object  is 
of  course  the  conversion  of  the  natives;  but  next  in 
importance  is  their  gathering  in  mission  towns  for 
purposes  of  civilization.  These  little  towns  may  be- 
come great  cities;  hence  the  necessity  of  avoiding 
defects  in  the  beginning,  of  care  in  the  selection  of 
sites,  in  the  assignment  of  lands,  laying  out  of  streets, 
etc. 

The  commander  is  authorized  to  assign  lands  to 
communities,  and  also  to  such  individuals  as  are  dis- 
posed to  work;  but  all  must  dwell  in  the  pueblo  or 
mission,  and  all  grants  must  be  made  with  due  regard 
to  the  formalities  of  law.    Missions  may  be  converted 

"In  a  letter  to  Serra  dated  Nov.  8,  1774,  the  guardian  warns  him  not  to 
quarrel  with  the  new  governor,  who  doubtless  had  secret  instructions  and 
would  cause  any  contrarieties  to  react  upon  the  padres.  Serra's  weakness  was 
not  unknown  to  his  superiors.  Arch,  Sla  Barbara^  MS.,  xi.  191-2. 

'^  Bucarfli^  lyuitruecton  que  debe  observar  el  ComandatUe  nombrado  para  lo$ 
Efttahlecimientoa  de  San  Diego  y  Monterey ^  1773,  MS.,  also  copy  from  tiie 
original  in  Mayer,  MS.,  No.  18.  Translated  extracts  chiefly  on  pueblos  and 
colonization  in  HcUleck's  Report^  133;  DwineUe'a  Colon,  Hut,  Adi,y  2. 
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into  pueblos  when  sufficiently  advanced,  retaining  the 
name  of  the  patron  saint.  New  missions  may  be 
founded  by  the  commander,  acting  in  accord  with  the 
president,  whenever  it  can  be  done  without  risk  to 
the  old  ones.  Rivera  is  to  report  to  the  viceroy  on 
needs  of  the  roval  service  in  his  province. 

The  captain  is  charged  with  recruiting  soldiers  to 
complete  the  full  number.  Married  recruits  must 
take  their  families,  and  unmarried  ones  the  papers  to 
prove  that  they  are  single.  The  Catalan  volunteers 
are  to  return  with  their  lieutenant  by  the  first  vessel. 
Strict  discipline  and  good  conduct  must  be  enforced 
among  soldiers,  emplovds,  and  civilians,  vicious  and 
incorrigible  persons  being  sent  back  to  San  Bias.  The 
commandant  must  be  subordinate  to  the  governor  at 
Loreto  only  to  the  extent  of  reporting  to  him  and 
maintaining  harmonious  relations.  Communication 
with  the  peninsula  by  land  should  be  frequent.  Good 
faith  must  be  kept  with  the  Indians,  and  the  control, 
education,  and  correction  of  neophytes  are  to  be  left 
exclusively  to  the  friars,  acting  in  the  capacity  of 
fathers  toward  children. 

No  vessels  are  to  be  admitted  to  Califomian  ports 
except  the  San  Bias  transports  and  the  Philippine 
vessels,  and  no  trade  with  either  foreign  or  Spanish 
vessels  is  to  be  permitted.  The  captains  of  the  trans- 
ports are  not  to  be  interfered  with  in  the  management 
of  their  vessels,  but  they  cannot  admit  on  board  or 
take  away  any  person  without  a  written  request  from 
the  commandant,  who  is  to  grant  such  requests  only 
for  urgent  reasons.  San  Francisco  should  be  explored 
as  soon  as  practicable,  and  the  mission  of  San  Diego 
may  be  moved  if  it  be  deemed  best.  A  complete 
diary  of  all  events  and  measures  must  be  kept  in  a 
book,  and  literal  copies  forwarded  to  the  superior 
government  as  often  as  opportunity  occurs.  Three 
complete  inventories  are  to  be  made  on  taking  pos- 
session of  government  property,  one  for  the  viceroy, 
one  for  Fages,  and  one  to  be  kept  by  Rivera.    All 
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records  and  archives  to  be  carefully  cared  for,  and 
finally  these  instructions  to  be  kept  profoundly  secret. 
These  instructions,  with  the  regulations  that  precede 
and  similar  instructions  of  the  next  year  to  the  gov- 
ernor, constituted  the  law  of  California  for  many  years. 
Rivera  was  in  Guadalajara  when  appointed,  though  it 
does  not  appear  from  the  record  when  he  had  come  down 
from  San  Diego.  He  went  to  Mexico  to  receive  his 
instructions  in  person  and  then  hastened  to  Sinaloa  to 
recruit  soldiers  and  families  for  his  command,  finishing 
his  task  and  arriving  with  fifty- one  persons,  great 
and  small,  in  March  1774  at  Loreto,  whence  he  soon 
started  northward  overland.*®  At  about  the  same 
time  that  Rivera  received  his  orders,  that  is  in 
August,  Bucareli  also  authorized  Captain  Juan  Bau- 
tista  de  Anza  to  attempt  the  overland  route  from 
Sonora  to  Monterey,  and  that  oflBcer  after  some  delays 
began  his  march  from  Tubac  in  the  following  January. 
Early  in  September,  after  Rivera  and  Anza  had  re- 
ceived their  instructions,  the  viceroy  wrote  to  Fages, 
announcing  the  appointment  of  Rivera,  and  ordering 
him  to  give  up  the  command,  and  to  return  by  the 
first  vessel  with  his  company  of  Catalan  volunteers  to 
join  his  regiment  at  the  Keal  de  Pachuca.*^ 

And  now  Father  Serra,  having  successfully  com- 
pleted his  task  in  Mexico,  is  ready  to  return  home- 
ward to  utilize  the  aid  and  put  in  practice  the  reforms 
for  which  he  has  toiled.  Kissing  the  feet  of  every 
friar  at  the  college,  begging  their  pardon  for  any  bad 
example  he  has  set,  and  bidding  them  farewell  for- 
ever, the  good  friar,  with  Padre  Pablo  Mugirtegui, 
sets  out  in  September  for  the  west  coast.  At  Topic 
he  waits  until  the  new  vessel,  the  Santiago  or  Nueva 
Galicia,  is  ready  for  sea,  which  is  not  until  January  24, 
1774.    In  addition  to  the  articles  granted  by  the  gov- 

"  Letter  of  Rivera  to  viceroy,  dated  Loreto,  March  25th,  in  Arch,  Sta  JBdt' 
bar',  MS.,  xi.  37^-9;  Palou.,  Not.,  i.  609-10. 
-    <^Bncareli  to  Fages,  Sept.  7,  1773,  in  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  i.  140. 
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emment  Padre  Junlpero  has  obtained  from  the  vice- 
roy a  liberal  limosnay  or  alms,  of  supplies  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  missions/^  invoiced  separately  to 

f  ratify  the  friar's  pride  and  avoid  complications  with 
ages  who  is  still  m  command.  The  regular  supplies 
for  the  northern  missions,  with  a  part  of  the  pittance, 
are  taken  by  the  Santiago,  Captain  Perez,  who  has 
orders  to  undertake  explorations  to  the  north  of  Mon- 
terey. Supplies  for  San  Diego  and  the  southern 
missions  are  left  for  the  San  Antonio,  to  sail  later.** 

*^  The  articles  officially  granted  were:  3  cases  of  vestments  for  San  Qabriel, 
San  Antonio,  and  San  Luis,  5  nests,  or  sets,  of  measures,  6  in  each,  one  forge 
▼ith  appurtenances,  and  6  quintals,  3  arrobas  of  iron.  The  limosna  to  suffice 
for  6  years  was  5  packages  of  cloths  for  Indians  as  follows:  107  blankets,  29 

Eieoes  mwUa  poManat  488  yds  striped  sackcloth,  389  yds  blue  baize,  10  lbs 
lue  maffuey  cloth  for  little  girls;  also  4  reams  fine  paper,  5  bales  red  pepper, 
100  arrobas  tasajo,  16  boxes  panocha,  4  boxes  beads,  10  boxes  bams,  6  boxes 
chocolate,  3  bbls  lard,  9  bales  lentils,  1  bale  and  9  jugs  olive-oil,  4  bbls  Ca»- 
tilian  wine,  3  bbls  brandy,  9  bales  chickpeas,  6  bales  rice,  160  bales  flour, 
900  fanegas  maize,  250  fan^eas  beans.  Palou,  Not.,  i.  603-5. 

^'Respecting  8erra*s  won  in  Mexico  in  addition  to  the  authorities  cited, 
see  Palm,  Vida,  150-9.  It  is  related  that  when  Serra  arrived  in  San  Bias 
from  California  and  saw  the  Santiago  in  the  dock-yard,  he  remarked  that  he 
would  return  in  her,  a  remark  that  excited  some  ridicule,  because  everybody 
thought  the  San  Bias  establishment  on  the  point  of  being  abandoned. 
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Want  ik  the  Missions— Akza'b  Fibst  Expedition— Thb  Otxbulnd  Bodtb 
FBOM  SoNOBA— Return  of  Padbe  JxtnIpebo — ^Rivera  Asstthes  the 
Command — ^Depabtukb  of  Faoes- Explobino  Votaoe  of  Perez  to 
THE  Northern  Coast— San  Disoo  Mission  Moved  from  Cosot  to 

NiPAOUAY— COMINO  OF  SOLDIERS  AND  THEIR  FaMUJES— THIRD  EXPLO- 
RATION OF  San  Francisco  Bat— A  Mission  Site  Selected— First  Drive 
ON  THE  Beach  to  the  Cliff  and  Seal  Rocks— Troubles  between  the 
Franciscans  and  Governor  Barri  in  the  Peninsula^Much  Ado 
ABOUT  Nothing — Felipe  de  Neve  Appointed  Governor  to  Succeed 
Barri— Second  Annual  Report  on  Mission  Progress. 

We  have  seen  that  Anza  from  Sonora,  Serra  from 
Mexico  via  Jalisco,  and  Rivera  from  Sinaloa  via  the 
peninsula  were  all  en  route  for  Monterey  under  vice- 
regal orders  in  the  spring  of  1774.  California  annals 
for  that  year  may  be  most  clearly  presented  by  fol- 
lowing those  expeditions,  in  the  order  named,  as  a 
thread  to  which  may  be  attached  all  recorded  events. 
Previous  to  their  arrival  there  is  nothing  known  of 
matters  in  the  north,  save  that  great  want  was  ex- 
perienced through  the  non-appearance  of  the  vessels 
due  the  year  before.^ 

When  Galvez  was  preparing  the  first  expeditions 
to  the  north  in  1769,  Captain  Juan  Bautista  de  Anza, 
commander  of  the  Tubac  presidio  in  Sonora,  a  brave 
officer  like  his  father,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  annals 

*  A  'cruelisima  hambre/  Palou  calls  it,  Vida,  153, 159-60,  the  greatest  ever 
experienced.  No  bread,  no  chocolate,  only  milk  and  herbs  '  salted  by  tears.' 
Milk  had  to  be  eaten  by  all  from  the  commandant  down.  They  had  some 
very  strange  ideas  of  what  constituted  a  famine.  Soup  of  peas  or  beans  took 
the  place  of  tortillas,  and  coffee  had  to  do  instead  of  chocolate.  The  natives 
all  left  the  mission  to  seek  for  food.  Id.,  NoL,  i.  608. 

(290) 
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of  Pimerfa,  became  interested  in  the  scheme,  and 
offered  to  make  the  trip  by  land  at  his  own  expense 
to  meet  the  sea  expedition.  The  route  up  to,  the 
Colorado  and  Gila  junction  had  often  been  traversed, 
and  it  had  long  been  a  favorite  plan,  especially  among 
the  old  Jesuit  pioneers,  to  reach  the  northern  coasts 
from  this  direction;  but  for  some  reason  not  explained 
the  visitador  declined  the  offer.  Anza,  however,  re- 
newed his  proposition  later,  when  San  Diego  and 
Monterey  had  been  occupied,  and  finally  Bucareli, 
authorized  by  the  king  to  pay  the  expense  from  the 
royal  coffers,^  and  urged  by  Father  J unlpero  in  his 
memorial  of  March  1773 — ^in  which  he  also  urged  the 
exploration  of  a  route  from  New  Mexico — gave  the 
required  license,  probably  in  September  1773. 

Anza  obtained  twenty  soldiers  and  had  nearly 
completed  his  preparations  for  departure,  when  the 
Apaches  made  one  of  their  characteristic  raids,  steal- 
ing his  horses  and  killing  some  of  his  men.  This 
caused  delay  and  obliged  the  captain  to  start  with 
less  force  than  he  had  intended;  but  as  a  compensa- 
tion he  unexpectedly  obtained  a  guide.  This  was  a 
Baja  California  neophyte,  Sebastian  by  name,  who 
had  deserted  from  San  Gabriel  in  August,  and,  keep- 
ing far  to  the  east  to  avoid  meeting  soldiers,  had 
reached  the  Colorado  River  rancherfas  and  had  been 
brought  by  the  natives  to  Altar,  thus  entitling  him- 
self to  the  honor  of  having  been  the  first  Christian  to 
make  the  overland  trip.*  Under  his  guidance  Anza 
set  out  from  Tubac  January  8,  1774,  with  Francisco 
Garc^s  and  Juan  Diaz,  Franciscan  friars  from  the 
Quer^taro  college.  There  were  in  all  34  men  with 
140  horses  and  65  cattle. 

In  a  month  they  had  reached  the  Gila,  by  way  of 
Sonoita  through  Papaguerla.    Palma,  a  famous  Yuma 

'Ortega  in  a  letter  to  Rivera,  dated  San  Diego,  May  6,  1776,  lavs  that 
Anza'B  e3^>edition  cost  from  25,000  to  30,000  pesos.  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  i. 
102-3. 

*  According  to  one  of  the  two  chief  aathorities  Sebastian  had  started  from 
San  Gabriel  with  his  parents  and  wife,  all  of  whom  had  perished. 
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chief,  entertained  the  Spaniards  at  his  rancherfa  at 
San  Dionisio^  Ida  de  Trinidad,  a  kind  of  island  formed 
by  a  double  channel  of  the  Gila  at  its  junction  with 
the  Colorado,*  and  received  from  Anza  a  badge  of 
office  under  Spain.  He  accompanied  the  explorers 
across  the  Colorado  and  some  eight  or  nine  leagues 
south-westward  to  the  lagoon  of  Santa  Olaya.  To 
this  lagoon  the  whole  party  was  obliged  to  return  on 
the  19th  of  February,  after  having  wandered  for  six 
days  through  a  country  destitute  of  grass  and  water.* 
But  they  started  again  on  the  2d  of  March,  leaving 
with  Palma  a  large  part  of  the  animals  in  charge  of 
three  soldiers,  three  muleteers,  and  three  Indian  ser- 
vants. The  route  through  the  country  of  the  Cojat, 
Cajuenches,  and  Danzarines,  cannot  be  traced  exactly; 
but  as  this  was  the  first  exploration  of  this  region  and 
of  the  great  route  into  California,  I  append  the  de- 
tails, confusing  as  they  are,  in  a  note.^    Anza  would 

*  One  of  the  channels  no  longer  carries  water,  and  ^haps  did  so  then  only 
at  high  water.  In  Kinp'a  map  of  1701  San  Dionisio  is  not  represented  as  an 
island.  Emory,  Notes,  95-6,  m  1846  noted  that  the  Gila  once  flowed  to  the 
south  of  its  present  channel,  and  says:  'During  freshets  it  is  probable  the 
rivers  now  discharge  their  surplus  waters  through  these  old  chimnels.'  An- 
other discoTery  of  Anza  is  less  intelligible.  In  a  letter  of  Feb.  9th  from  Saa 
Dionisio  to  the  viceroy,  Prov.  St,  Pap.,  MS.,  iii.  190-1,  he  says  he  had  crossed 
the  Colorado  and  Gila,  and  had  found  a  branch  of  the  former  extending  north 
and  west,  and  entering  probably  the  South  Sea — ^perhaps  at  San  Fxancisoo 
Bay. 

^  Padre  Garc^  claimed  to  have  been  in  this  renon,  the  north-east  section 
of  Baja  California,  in  1771;  but  the  narrative  (»  his  trip  in  that  year,  in 
Arridvita^  Cron,  Serd^,,  430  et  seq. ,  does  not  show  clearly  that  he  crossed  the 
Colorado  at  alL 

*  The  most  complete,  and  indeed  the  only,  authority  in  print  is  ArricivUa, 
Crdnica  Serdtfica^  450  et  seq. ;  but  it  is  very  unsatisfactory.  The  best  account 
of  the  expedition  seems  to  be  Anza,  DtseuhrinUento  de  Sonora  d  Cattformtu 
aHo  de  177 J^^  M3.  This  appears  to  be  an  abridged  copy  of  the  original  diary 
made  soon  after  the  date  of  the  expedition  by  some  one  who  did  not  accom- 
pany it.  The  route  was  as  follows,  items  from  the  return  march  being  in 
orackets:  Feb.  9th.  At  junction  of  the  Gila  and  Colorado,  near  the  site  of  the 
later  Concepcion.  Feb.  10th  to  12th.  5 1.  w.  N.  (&)  w.  and  4.5  1.  8.  w.  and 
8.  to  Laguna  de  Sta  Olaya,  formed  by  the  Colorado  in  time  of  flood.  Lat. 
32**  34'.  [According  to  the  return  trip  Sta  Olaya  was  4  1.  w.  of  the  river  and 
8  1.  w.  s.  w.  of  S.  Dionisio,  or  Isla  de  Trinidad.!  Feb.  13th  to  19th.  Off  into 
the  desert  and  back  to  Sta  Olaya.  March  2d.  4  I.  w.  s.  w.  to  Laguna  del 
Predicador.  Mar.  3d  to  5th.  3 1.  w.  s.  w. ;  6.5  L  w.  N.  w.;  6 1.  w.  K.  w.  with 
low  sierra  on  left;  3  1.  N.  w.  across  the  hills;  2 1.  w. ;  1.5  L  K.  and  n.  w.,  in  sight 
of  an  estero,  to  Pozos  de  San  Eusebio.  Mar.  6th.  4 1.  w.  to  Sto  Tomis,  in 
middle  of  sierra.  Mar.  7th  and  8th.  41.  N.  w.  and  1  1.  N.  e.  to  Pozos  de  Sta 
Bosa  de  las  Lajas  (18  1.  in  a  direct  line  from  Sta  Olaya).    Mar.  9th  and  10th. 
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seem  at  first  to  have  kept  far  to  the  south  of  the 
modern  railroad  route,  but  to  have  returned  to  it  be- 
fore reaching  the  San  Gorgonio  Pass,  which  he  named 
San  C^los.  He  crossed  the  Santa  Ana  River  on  a 
bridge  of  boughs  the  20th  of  March,  and  on  the  2 2d 
arrived  at  San  Gabriel. 

The  travellers  had  exhausted  their  supply  of  food; 
and  they  found  equal  destitution  at  San  Grabriel;  but 
the  friars  Paterna  and  Cruzado  entertained  them  as 
best  they  could  after  a  mass,  te  deum,  and  sermon  of 
welcome.  A  cow  was  killed,  and  in  ten  days  four  of 
Anza  s  men  returned  from  San  Diego  with  supplies 
that  had  come  on  the  Santiago?  In  a  few  days  all 
but  six  of  the  men  were  sent  with  Father  Garc^s 
back  to  the  Colorado,  having  some  slight  trouble  with 
the  savages  on  the  way,  and,  according  to  Arricivita, 
finding  that  the  men  left  with  the  animals  had  become 
frightened  and  retired  to  Caborca.  Anza  with  his 
six  men  made  a  trip  up  to  Monterey  and  back  from 
the  10th  of  April  to  the  1st  of  May;  and  two  days 
later  he  started  with  Diaz  for  the  Colorado,  which  he 
reached  in  eight  days.  Palou  tells  us  that  some  of 
Pages'  men  went  with  him  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  route,  and  returning  reported  that  they  had 
been  attacked  by  the  natives  as  had  been  the  men 
left  at  the  Colorado.  The  explorers  reached  Tubac 
on  the  26th  of  May,  and  in  July  Anza  went  to  Mexico 
to  report. 

His  expedition  had  accomplished  all  that  it  had 

11  I.  N.  to  S.  Sebastian  Peregrino,  a  large  dSnega  in  the  Cajuenche  nation 
[22  L  w.  and  w.  n.  w.  from  StaOlaya].  Mar.  11th.  1.5  1.  w.  on  same  ci^nega. 
Mar.  12th.  6  1.  w.  n.  w.  to  S.  Greeorio.  Mar.  14th.  6 1.  N.  [n.  w.]  to  Sta  Cata- 
rina  [101.  from  S.  Sebastian].  6  1.  n.  n.  w.  to  Puerto  de  S.  Cdrlos,  following 
the  cafiada  [33'  42'].  Mar.  16th  and  17th.  3  1.  v.  w.  and  N.  N.  w.  to  Laguna 
and  Valley  of  Principe  [or  S.  Patricio,  81.  w.  n.  w.  from  Sta  Catarina].  Mar. 
18th.  [4]  1.  V.  and  N.  V.  w.  to  Valle  de  S.  Josd  [33*46']  on  a  fine  stream.  Mar. 
lOth.  6  [5]  1.  N.  w.  to  LiMiina  de  S.  Antonio  de  Bucareli.  Mar.  20th.  6  1.  N.  w. 
and  2.  5  1.  w.  n.  w.  to  Rio  Sta  Ana.  Mar.  2l8t.  7  1.  w.  n.  w.  to  Arroyo  de 
Osos  [or  Aliaos].  Mar.  22d.  To  8.  Gabriel  [10  1.  w.  and  6  1.  w.  n.  w.  from 
8.  Antonio].  See  also,  in  chiip.  xii.  of  this  volume,  the  account  of  Anza*s 
second  trip. 

^  On  March  24th  Anza  was  godfather  to  a  child  baptized  by  P.  Diaz.  S, 
Gabriel  Lib,  Mis.,  MS.,  7. 
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been  intended  to  do,  in  showing  the  practicability  of 
the  new  route.* 

President  Serra  sailed  from  San  Bias  January  24th 
in  the  new  transport*^  Santiago  or  Nueva  Galicia,  built 
expressly  for  the  California  service,  commanded  by 
Juan  Perez,  and  laden  with  supplies  for  San  Cdrlos, 
San  Antonio,  and  San  Luis.  Serra  was  accompanied 
by  Pablo  Mugdrtegui,  a  new  missionary;  and  the  San- 
tiago also  brought  to  California  Juan  Soler,  the  store- 
keeper for  Monterey,  a  surgeon  Joq6  Ddvila  with  his 
family,  three  blacksmiths  and  families,  and  three  car- 
penters. After  a  comparatively  prosperous  voyage 
the  vessel  anchored  in  San  Diego  Bay  the  13th  of 
March.  ^®  It  had  been  the  intention  to  go  direct  to 
Monterey,  but  an  accident  caused  a  change  of  plan, 
and  fortunately,  for  Serra  by  landing  a  small  portion 
of  the  cargo  was  enabled  to  relieve  the  pressing  need 
of  the  southern  missions.  He  had  quite  enough  of 
the  sea,  and  besides  was  anxious  to  visit  the  friars; 
therefore  he  went  up  by  land,  starting  on  April  6th, 
having  an  interview  with  Captain  Anza  on  the  way, 
and  reaching  Monterey  on  the  11th  of  May  after  an 
absence  of  nearly  two  years.  On  account  of  ill-health 
Mugdrtegui  also  landed  and  remained  at  San  Diego, 
Amurrio  taking  his  place  on  the  Santiago,  which 
sailed  on  the  same  day  that  Serra  started,  and 
anchored  at  Monterey  two  days  before  the  president's 
arrival  the  9th  of  May." 

*Mofnii!,  Exphr,,  i.  282,  mentions  this  expedition,  {^vinff  the  date  of 
starting  incorrectly  as  Sept.  1773.  See  also  brief  acooont  in  KiuflMCO,  Sonora, 
160;  Id.,  in  8oc.  ilex,  (hog.,  Boletin,  x.  704. 

»  She  is  called  both  froffcUa  and  corveta. 

^^  Accordioo:  to  Perez,  P.elacion,  they  reached  the  Santa  B^bara  Islands  on 
March  6th.  The  northern  group  are  named  from  west  to  east  Santa  Rosa 
(San  Mignel),  Santa  Margarita  (Santa  Rosa),  Santa  Cruz  (still  so  called),  and 
Santo  Tomds  ( Anacapa).  Tlience  they  sailed  southward  between  the  coast  and 
San  Clemen te,  reaching  San  Diego  March  10th  (another  copy  makes  it  March 
1 1th),  sailing  April  5th,  and  arriving  at  Monterey  May  8th.  ralou,  Videk,  163- 
62,  gives  the  latter  date  as  May  0th. 

^Pcdou,  Not.,  i.  606-8;  Id.,  Vida,  166-61;  Serra^  in  BaindxM  Doc.  BitL 
Cat.,  MS.,  1. 
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We  left  Kivera  y  Moncada  at  Loreto  in  March 
with  fifty-one  persons,  soldiers  and  their  families,  re- 
cruited in  Sinaloa  for  his  new  command.^^  Lieutenant 
Ortega  was  in  the  south  at  Santa  Ana,  with  other 
families,  whom  he  was  ordered  to  brin^  up  to  Velicatd 
to  join  the  rest,  and  was  to  remain  m  command  of 
the  camp  until  supplies  and  animals  for  the  northern 
journey  could  be  sent  back.  Rivera  then  started 
northward  by  land  and  reached  Monterey  on  the  23d 
of  May.  Respecting  the  details  of  his  march  and  the 
number  of  men  he  took  with  him  nothing  is  known; 
but  he  left  all  the  families  and  some  of  the  new  sol- 
diers at  Velicat^  On  the  25th  he  assumed  the  duties 
of  his  new  office  in  place  of  Pedro  Fages,^'  who  pre- 
pared, as  ordered  by  the  viceroy,  to  go  south  with  his 
company  of  Catalan  volunteers."  The  first  oppor- 
tunity to  sail  was  by  the  /San  Antonio,  which,  leaving 
San  JBlas  in  March  under  Cafiizares  as  master,  had 
arrived  on  June  8th,  this  being  the  first  trip  ever 
made  direct  to  Monterey  without  touching  at  San 
Diego. 

The  feeling  between  Rivera  and  Fages  was  by  no 
means  friendfy,  the  former  having  considered  himself 
aggrieved  by  Galvez'  act  in  preferring  the  latter  at 
the  banning  notr  ithstanding  the  disparity  of  rank, 
and  a  second  time  by  PortoU's  choice  of  a  commander 
in  1770.  Triumphant  at  last,  he  was  not  disposed 
to  adopt  a  conciliatory  policy  toward  his  vanquished 
rival,  whom,  without  any  unnecessary  expenditure  of 
courteous  phrases,  he  ordered  to  prepare  his  accounts 

"  March  20th,  Bivera  writes  to  the  Tioeroy  from  Loreto  that  he  haa  arrived 
from  Sinaloa  and  will  proceed  hv  land  to  San  Diego  and  join  Anza.  Arch. 
Santa  Bdn^forOf  MS.,  zi.  378-9;  but  aa  we  have  Been  he  was  too  late  to  meet 
Anza. 

"  The  viceroy,  on  Jan.  2,  1776,  acknowledges  receipt  of  Rivera's  letter  of 
June  14thy  statizig  that  he  had  taken  possession  of  the  command  on  May  25th. 
Prao.  St  Pap.,  MS,,  i.  168.  Falon,  Not.,  i.  609-13,  makes  the  date  May 
24th.    May  4,  1771,  Fages  was  made  a  captain.  Id.,  i.  74. 

^*  In  aadition  to  the  seneral  instmctions  to  Kivera  and  Fages  already 
noticed,  there  was  a  special  order  of  the  viceroy  dated  Sept.  30,  1774,  for 
Fages  with  his  volunteers  and  all  of  the  cnera  company  not  expressly  ordered 
to  remain  to  be  sent  to  San  Bias  by  the  first  vesseL  St.  Pap.,  Miss,  and  CdUm., 
MS.,  L  313. 

Hbt.  Gal.,  Toi*.  T.    15 
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and  get  ready  to  sail  on  the  San  Antonio^  taking  with 
him  all  his  men  except  ten  who  were  to  be  retained 
until  the  new  force  arrived  from  the  peninsula.  Fages, 
though  of  course  obliged  to  obey  the  viceroy's  orders, 
was  not  the  man  to  quit  the  country  without  making 
a  show  of  independence  and  an  eflfort  for  the  last 
word.  A  caustic  correspondence  followed,  little  of 
which  is  extant,  but  in  which  Rivera  with  the  vantage- 
ground  of  his  superior  authority  by  no  means  carried 
off  all  the  honors.  Fages  claimed  the  right  to  embark 
from  San  Diego,  wishing  to  obtain  certain  receipts 
from  padres  and  corporals  at  the  several  missions. 
Rivera  replies,  "The  viceroy  does  not  order  me  to 
allow  the  volunteers  and  you  to  embark  at  San  Diego, 
but  simply  by  the  first  vessel.  His  excellency  knows 
very  well  that  this  presidio  is  the  capital  where  you 
reside;  therefore,  this  is  the  place  he  speaks  of,  and 
from  this  place  you  must  sail."  Whereupon  Don 
Pedro,  as  he  might  have  done  before,  showed  a  per- 
mit from  the  viceroy  to  sail  from  San  Diego,  of  later 
date  than  the  commander's  instructions;  and  Rivera 
was  forced  to  yield. 

Again  Fages  announced  that  he  had  some  animals 
set  apart  for  his  own  use  which  he  proposed  to  take 
away  with  him  to  San  Diego,  and,  after  Rivera's 
prompt  refusal  to  allow  any  such  outrageous  use  of 
the  king's  property,  proceeded  to  prove  that  the  mules 
were  his  own.  Then  he  pleaded  for  more  time  to 
arrange  his  accounts,  which  could  not  be  completed 
before  the  sailing  of  the  San  Antonio;  but  after  getting 
an  insolent  permission  to  wait  for  the  Santiago,  he 
decided  to  start  at  once  and  leave  the  accounts  to  a 
clerk.  Having  gathered  thus  much  from  Rivera's 
own  letters,  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  if 
Fages'  letters  were  extant  they  would  show  the  writer, 
with  perfect  sang  froidy  if  not  always  with  dignity, 
engaged  in  a  deliberate  epistolary  effort  to  annoy  his 
exultant  and  pompous  rival.  If  this  was  not  the  case, 
all  the  more  discreditable  to  himself  was  the  tone 
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adc^ted  in  Rivera's  communications."  The  San 
Antonio  sailed  from  Monterey  on  July  7th,  with 
thirteen  of  the  volunteers,  and  with  Rafael  Pedro  y 
Gil  the  new  store-keeper  for  San  Diego.  Fages 
started  by  land  with  two  soldiers  on  the  19th  and 
sailed  on  the  4th  of  August  from  San  Diego.  We 
shall  hear  again  from  this  gallant  officer.  Fathers 
Frestamero  and  Usson  also  sailed  for  San  Bias  on 
the  San  Antonio,  being  forced  to  retire  by  ill-health. 

Perez  in  the  Santiago  was  meanwhile  engaged  in 
another  important  service,  that  of  exploring  m  the 
far  north.  There  still  existed  among  Spanish  author- 
ities a  fear  of  Russian  encroachments  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  or  at  least  a  spirit  of  curiosity  to  know  what 
the  Russians  were  domg.  Bucareli  had  orders  from 
the  king  to  give  this  matter  his  attention  as  soon  as 
it  might  be  convenient.^*  It  is  said  to  have  been 
Serra  who  first  suggested  that  the  California  trans- 
port might  be  advantageously  used  for  purposes  of 
geographical  discovery,  and  opening  up  a  new  field 
for  spiritual  conquest.  He  also  urged  that  no  man 
was  better  fitted  to  take  charge  of  the  enterprise  than 
his  friend  and  compatriot  Juan  Perez,  who  had  been 
the  first  in  these  later  times  to  reach  both  San  Diego 
and  Monterey.  Perez  was  accordingly  instructed, 
after  landing  the  supplies  at  Monterey,  to  explore  the 
northern  coast  up  to  60^  with  a  view  to  discover 
harbors  and  to  make  such  observations  respecting  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants  as  might  be  practicable. 
The  expense  was  borne  by  the  king. 

It  was  the  intention  that  Mugdrtegui  should  go  as 
chaplain,  but  in  case  of  his  illness  Serra  had  oeen 
requested ^^  to  name  a  substitute,  and  appointed  Crespf 
and  Pena  to  act  as  chaplains  and  to  keep  diaries  of 

^Rivera  y  Monetxda,  Tettmonio  de  dUigencias  en  la  toma  de  poseskm  del 
mando,  1774,  MS.,  oonsiBtisg  of  two  letters  dated  June  21gt  and  22d. 
^BeviUa-Gioedo,  Ii^orme  de  12  de  Affril  1793,  117-19. 
"BaoareU's  letter  of  Dec.  24,  1773,  in  Prav.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  i.  187-8. 
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the  voyage,  as  they  did,  both  joamals  being  still 
extant.  The  surgeon  Divila  went  along,  the  vessel's 
surgeon,  Costan,  remaining  temporarily  at  Monterey. 
June  6th  everything  being  readv  at  Monterey  the 
padres  went  on  board,  and  next  day  the  Santiago 
attempted  to  sail,  but  was  prevented  by  contraiy 
winds.  On  the  8th  the  arrival  of  the  San  Antonio 
from  San  Bias,  already  noted,  caused  a  new  delay. 
Two  days  later  solemn  mass  for  the  success  of  the 
expedition  was  said  under  the  old  oak  that  had  wit- 
nessed the  rite  in  1602  and  1770,  and  on  the  11th, 
just  before  noon,  the  vessel  sailed  from  the  bay. 
Adverse  winds  still  baffled  the  navigators,  driving 
them  southward,  so  that  for  seventeen  days  they  did 
not  get  above  the  latitude  of  Monterey,  being  driven 
back  and  forward  along  the  coast  between  that  lati- 
tude and  that  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Islands.  On  the 
9th  July,  when  thev  were  a^ain  able  to  make  obser- 
vations, they  were  m  latitude  45**,  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  modern  California  of  which  I  now  write.  The 
details  of  the  voyage  in  northern  waters,  during  which 
the  Spaniards  reached  a  latitude  of  SS"*,  making  some 
observations  and  naming  some  points  along  the  coast, 
dealing  with  the  natives,  who  came  off  in  canoes,  but 
not  landing,  belong  to  another  volume  of  this  series, 
in  which  I  shall  narrate  the  annals  of  more  northern 
lands.  ^® 

Reentering  California  waters  on  the  return  trip 
the  I7th  of  August,  they  sighted  oh  the  22d  what 
was  supposed  to  be  Cape  Mendocino  in  latitude  40"*, 
on  the  26th  they  saw  the  Farallones,  and  next  day  at 
4  P.  M.  anchored  at  Monterey.  The  prevalence  of 
fogs  had  prevented  exploration  of  the  Califomian 
coast,  beyond  a  mere  glimpse  of  Mendocino  and  the 
Farallones.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  speaking  of 
the  latter  islands  as  a  landmark  for  San  Francisco 
the  diarists   clearly  locate  that  port   under  Point 

"  For  a  fall  aocoont  of  this  voyage,  with  references  to  the  iviginal  diariea, 
see  llul,  NorUwat  Coast,  i.  150-S. 
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BeyeSy  and  speak  of  the  other  bay  discovered  five 
years  before  as  the  grande  estero,  not  yet  named/* 

Two  important  events  in  California  must  be  added 
to  the  record  of  1774  before  I  call  attention  to  certain 
other  events  on  the  peninsula  and  in  Mexico  nearly 
affecting  the  interests  of  the  New  Establishments. 
One  was  the  moving  of  San  Diego  Mission  in  the 
extreme  south  in  August;  the  other  an  exploration 
of  San  Francisco  Bay  in  the  extreme  north  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  The  site  on  which  the  mission  at 
San  Diego  had  been  originally  founded,  and  the  pre- 
sidio a  Uttle  later,  had  not  proved  a  desirable  one  for 
agricultural  purposes  since  the  drying-up  of  the  river; 
and  in  fact  tor  several  years  seed  had  been  sown  for 
the  most  part  at  an  inconvenient  distance.    The  first 

E reposition  toward  a  change  of  site  came  early  in  1773 
•om  Fages,  who  favored  a  removal  of  the  rancheria 
containing  all  the  neophytes  as  well  as  many  gentiles 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  stockade,  for  the  reason  that 
the  huts  would  give  the  natives  an  advantage  in  hos- 
tile operations.  This  was  not  exactly  a  removal  of  the 
mission,  since  it  does  not  appear  that  the  friars  were 
to  accompany  their  neophyt^;  the  fear  of  danger  was 
deemed  unfounded  and  even  absurd;  and,  moreover, 
the  measure  was  recommended  by  a  man  whose 
approval  was  enough  to  condemn  any  measure  in 
S&nra!8  eyes.  Consequently  he  opposed  the  change 
most  strenuously  in  his  report  to  the  viceroy.^ 

Jaume^  the  minister,  however,  addressed  a  letter  in 
April  1773  to  the  president,  in  which  he  favored  a 
removal  of  the  imssion.  Experience  had  clearly 
shown,  he  thought,  that  want  of  water  would  always 
prove  a  drawback  to  prosperity  at  the  original  site;  it 

^Gretpi  in  his  IHario  malus  a  long  and  confnsiiij;  argument  to  prove  that 
ihefarauoMa  aaen  at  this  time  were  not  those  seen  in  1769,  the  former  being 
60  le^^QM  from  Pt  Beyes,  and  the  latter  much  nearer.  The  reaaon  of  the 
friar^a  oonfnaion  ia  not  clear.  The  authoritiea  on  this  voyage  are:  Crespi, 
Diano;  PeHa,  Diario,  MS.;  Peres,  Belaeion,  MS.;  and  Perez,  Tabla  Diaa-io, 

*>i?crro,  iZqww.  SX  de  Jliayo,  1773,  MS. 
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was  always  better  for  a  mission  to  be  a  little  re- 
moved from  presidio  influences;  and  he  had  a  report 
from  the  natives  confirmed  by  a  soldier,  of  a  very 
favorable  site  some  six  or  seven  leagues  distant  across 
the  sierra.**  The  matter  having  been  referred  to  the 
viceroy  he  authorized  Rivera  to  make  a  change  if  it 
should  seem  expedient  to  himself  and  to  Serra."  Of 
the  subsequent  consultations  and  explorations  which 
doubtless  took  place  we  have  no  record;  but  the 
change  was  decided  upon  and  effectod  in  August 
1774.  The  new  site  was  not  the  one  which  Jaume 
had  in  mind,  but  a  nearer  one  called  by  the  natives 
Nipaguay,^  about  two  leagues  up  the  valley  north- 
eastward from  Cosoy,  and  probably  identical  or  nearly 
so  with  that  of  the  later  buildings  whose  ruins  are 
still  visible  some  six  miles  from  the  city  and  port. 
We  have  no  account  of  the  ceremonies  by  which  the 
transfer  was  celebrated,  nor  do  we  know  its  exact 
date;  but  both  friars  and  neophytes  were  pleased  with 
the  change,  and  worked  with  a  will,  so  that  by  the 
end  of  the  year  the  mission  buildings  were  better  than 
at  Cosoy,  including  a  dwelling,  storehouse,  and  smithy 
of  adobes,  and  a  wooden  church  with  roof  of  tules, 
measuring  eighteen  by  fifty-seven  feet.  At  the  old 
site  all  the  buildings  were  given  up  to  the  presidio, 
except  two  rooms,  one  for  the  use  of  visiting  friars 
and  the  other  for  the  reception  and  temporary  storage 
of  mission  supplies  coming  by  sea.^  Nothing  farther 
is  known  of  San  Diego  events  during  the  year,  except 
that  Ortega  came  up  from  below  with  the  remaining 

«  Jaume'8  letter  of  April  3d  (or  30th),  in  Haver  MSS„  No.  18,  pp.  4, 5. 

*^Bttcardi,  Instruccion  de  17  de  Agosto  177S,  MS. 

"San  Diego  de  Nifiaguay— that  is,  San  Dieffo  at  Nipagnay— was  a  com- 
mon name  for  the  mission  afterwards.  Serra  called  it  so  in  his  second  annual 
report. 

«* Serra,  Ipforme  de  6  Feb.  1776,  MS.,  124-7.  An  unfinished  church  built 
four  or  five  feet  above  the  foundations,  with  adobes  all  made  ready  to  finish 
it,  was  also  delivered.  In  a  letter  of  October  3d  the  commandant  of  the  pre- 
sidio says  he  was  uncertain  whether  to  accept  the  buildins,  for  how  was  it  to 
be  finiBhed?  Prov.  SL  Pap.,  MS.,  i.  156-7.  Laaucn  in  his  rejoort  of  1783 
says  the  new  site  was  but  little  better  than  the  old  so  far  as  fertility  was  con- 
cerned. Lawen,  Informe  de  1783,  MS.;  see  also  Serra,  in  8agi  Diego,  lAb.  d€ 
Miekm,  MS.,  3,  4. 
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force  and  families  recruited  by  Rivera  in  Sinaloa, 
arriyin^  at  San  Diego  on  September  26th,  and  de- 
spatchmg  a  part  of  the  company  to  Monterey  on  the 
3d  of  October.  The  new  troops  gave  Ortega  some 
trouble  by  their  tumultuous  conduct,  complaming  of 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food.^ 

The  occupation  of  the  port  of  San  Francisco  and 
the  founding  of  a  mission  there,  though  a  matter  still 
kept  in  abeyance,  was  one  by  no  means  forgotten, 
and  one  often  mentioned  in  communications  passing 
between  Mexico  and  Monterey.  PortoU  and  Crespf 
when  they  had  almost  reached  the  port  in  1769,  had, 
as  we  have  seen,  discovered  a  large  bay  before  entirely 
unknown,  and  had  explored  to  some  extent  its  western 
shore.  Galvez  and  the  viceroy  on  hearing  of  PortoU's 
near  approach  to  San  Francisco  had  ordered  the  cap- 
tain of  the  San  Antonio,  when  she  brought  ten  new 
friars  to  California  in  1771,  in  case  she  should  reach 
San  Francisco  first,  to  leave  there  two  of  the  padres 
and  all  that  was  required  for  an  immediate  foundation, 
under  a  temporary  guard  of  sailors;^  but  the  vessel 
touched  first  at  Monterey  and  Saint  Francis  was 
obliged  to  wait.  In  1772  Fages  and  Crespl  had  again 
attempted  to  reach  San  Francisco  by  passing  round 
the  newly  discovered  bay,  thus  exploring  the  eastern 
shore,  although  prevented  from  accomplishing  their 
main  object  by  a  great  river  which  they  could  not 
cross.*^ 

In  his  instructions  of  August  17,  1773,  Bucareli 
had  ordered  Eivera  to  make  additional  explorations 
of  San  Francisco,  and  with  the  approval  of  Serra  to 
found  a  mission  there.**  Before  either  Rivera  or  his 
instructions  reached  Califomia,  however,  Palou  in 
his  first  annual  report  spoke  of  the  proposed  mission 
of  San  Francisco  "  in  his  own  port  supposed  to  be  in 

•Ortegft  to  Bivem,  in  Frov.  Si.  Pap.,  MS.,  i.  164^ 

-PafoK,  Vida,  8a-9. 

"See  Chap.  Tiii  of  this  yolnme. 

^8t.  Pt^.,  Mim.  and  OoUm.,  MS.,  i.  333. 
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the  Ensenada  of  the  FaraUones  toward  Point  Reyes/* 
of  the  attempt  recently  made  to  arrive  there,  of  the 
obstacles  in  the  w^,  and  of  the  determination  that 
had  been  formed.  This  determination  was  to  explore 
the  country  northward  from  Monterey,  and  to  estab- 
lish the  proposed  mission  wherever  a  suitable  place 
could  be  found,  since  it  could  not  be  exactly  known 
where  the  port  was  until  explorations  were  made  by 
sea;  and  later,  if  the  port  were  found  on  the  other 
side  of  the  new  bay,  another  mission  might  be  estab- 
lished there.^  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  name 
of  San  Francisco  had  not  yet  been  applied  to  the 
newly  found  body  of  water,  although  the  latter  was 
by  some  vaguely  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the 
port  so  long  Known;  neither  had  the  bay  been  explored 
as  yet  with  boats  so  that  it  mi^ht  be  known  whether 
it  contained  a  'port'  at  all;  or  if  so,  in  what  part  of 
the  broad  expanse  the  harbor  was  to  be  found. 

In  obedience  to  the  viceroy's  orders,**  and  with  a 
view,  perhaps,  to  test  the  necessity  or  expediency  of 
Falou's  plan,  a  new  exploration  was  undertaken  by 
Rivera  as  soon  as  his  new  recruits  arrived  at  Monte- 
rey, which  was  early  in  November.  He  took  with 
him  sixteen  soldiers,  two  servants,  and  a  mule  train 
laden  with  supplies  for  a  journey  of  forty  days.  Palou 
accompanied  hmi,  by  order  of  the  president,  to  perform 
a  chaplain's  duty  and  keep  a  diary."  Setting  out  on 
November  23d  the  party  followed  Fages'  route  of 
1772,  via  what  are  now  xlollister  and  Gilroy,  until, 
on  entering  the  grand  valley  about  the  bay,  they  boro 
to  the  left  instead  of  to  the  right  as  Fages  had  done, 
and  on  the  28th  encamped  at  the  very  spot  where 
Rivera  had  spent  four  days  in  1769,  that  is,  on  what 
is  now  San  Francisquito  Creek  below  Searsville.^  The 

*  Pakm,  Not.,  a.  92. 

*« These  ordan  had,  itseemm  benvqMtted  in  a  leMw dated  May  26»  1774, 
and  directed  to  Palou. 

*^ Palou,  Egpedu^cnySegittroqitefthkodeUm  eeramim  Mpmerio  de  Nwb- 
tro  8tri\fieo  Padre  San  Frandaco,  in  IcL,  Not.,  ii.  43-92. 

*'  As  distances  are  not  given  in  this  diary  it  is  of  Uttie  or  no  help  in  fixing 
exact  locations.    The  party  was  now  about  one  league  from  the  shore,  about  a 
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tiaiives  were  hospitable  and  not  so  shy  as  they  had 
been  along  the  way.  This  seemed  a  fitting  place  for 
a  mission,  and  a  cross  was  erected  as  a  sign  of  the 
Spaniards'  purpose  to  locate  San  Francisco  here.  I 
suppose  that  from  this  circumstance  originated  the 
name  San  Francisquito  later  applied  to  the  stream. 

Next  day  the  explorers  started  on  north-westward, 
soon  crossing  the  low  hills  into  the  caiiada  that  had 
been  followed  in  1769,  to  which,  or  to  a  locality  in 
which,  they  now  gave  the  name  Caiiada  de  San  Andrds 
which  it  still  bears.  Kancherfas  were  numerous,  and 
the  natives  uniformly  well  disposed.  On  the  30th 
they  left  the  glen,  climbed  some  high  land,  and  en- 
camped on  a  lagoon  in  the  hills,  not  improbably  that 
now  known  as  Laguna  de  San  Bruno.  From  a  lofty 
hill  Kivera  and  Palou  obtained  a  view  of  the  bay  and 
valley  to  the  south-eastward,  but  could  not  see  the 
outlet,  on  account  of  another  hill  intervening.  Decem- 
ber Ist  Rivera  with  four  soldiers  climbed  that  hill  and 
on  his  return  said  he  had  been  very  near  the  outlet, 
which  could  be  conveniently  reached  from  the  camp 
by  following  the  ocean  beach.  Delayed  for  a  few 
days  by  cold,  rainy  weather,  they  started  again  on 
the  fourth,  proceeded  north  over  low  hills  and  across 
cailadas,  in  three  of  which  was  running  water,  and 
encamped  before  noon  on  a  stream  which  flowed  into 
a  large  lake  stretching  toward  the  beach,  known  later 
as  Liaguna  de  la  Merced. 

Taking  with  him  four  soldiers  and  accompanied 
also  by  Palou,  Rivera  continued  north-westward  over 
hill  and  vale  into  the  sand  dunes  and  down  to  the 
beach,  at  a  point  near  where  the  Ocean  Side  House 
later  stood.  Thence  he  followed  the  beach,  as  so 
many  thousands  have  done  since  in  conveyances 
somewhat  more  modem  and  elegant  than  those  of 
the  gallant  captain  and  friar,  until  stopped  by  the 

da^'s  jonmey  from  the  end  of  the  peniiwulft,  «Dd  in  37*  46'  l^their  own  reck* 
onutf .  That  ihtiy  were  below  Seenville  is  shown  by  the  fact  tb»t  on  ftorting 
norw-weet  they  at  fint  croeeed  a  plain. 
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steep  slope  of  a  lofty  hill,  in  sight  of  some  pointed 
rocks  near  the  shore,  this  being  the  first  visit  to  the 
Seal  Rocks  since  famous,  and  to  the  site  of  the  mod- 
em *  Cliff.'  They  climbed  the  hill  and  gazed  around 
on  what  was  and  is  still  to  be  seen,  find  described  by 
Palou  as  it  might  be  described  now,  except  in  the 
matter  of  artificial  changes.  A  cross  wa^  set  up  on 
the  summit,  and  the  explorers  returned  by  the  way 
they  had  come  to  their  camp  on  Lake  Merced  after 
an  absence  of  only  four  hours. 

It  was  now  resolved  to  postpone  the  exploration  of 
the  Rio  de  San  Francisco,  the  San  Joaquin,  until 
after  the  rainy  season,  and  to  return  to  Monterey  by 
the  shore  route  of  1769.  Three  hours'  journey  south- 
ward, over  grassy  hills,  brought  them  on  the  5th  into 
the  old  trail,  by  which,  havmg  crossed  the  San  Lo- 
renzo and  Pijaro  rivers  on  the  11th,  they  arrived  at 
the  presidio  the  13th  of  December.**  On  the  trip 
Palou  had  found  six  sites  which  he  deemed  suitable 
for  missions.  These  were,  in  the  valley  of  San  Pas- 
cual  near  the  modem  Hollister,  in  the  '  plain  of  the 
great  estuary'  where  the  cross  was  left  on  San  Fran- 
cisquito  Creek,  in  the  vale  of  San  Pedro  Regalado 
and  that  of  San  Pedro  Alcdntara  between  Spanish 
Town  and  Pescadero,  on  the  River  San  Lorenzo  at 
Santa  Cruz,  and  on  the  River  Pdjaro  at  Watsonville. 
"  God  grant  that  in  my  day  I  may  see  them  occupied 
by  missions,  and  in  them  assembled  all  the  gentiles 
who  inhabit  their  vicinities,  and  that  none  of  the  lat- 
ter die  without  holy  baptism,  to  the  end  that  the 
number  of  the  children  of  God  and  of  his  holy 
church  be  increased,  and  also  of  the  vassals  of  our 

"  The  lack  of  distances  in  this  diary  renders  it  of  little  use  in  fixing  exact 
localities,  although  the  route  is  somewhat  more  fully  described  in  several 
respects  than  in  the  diary  of  the  former  expedition.  The  fact  that  three 
hours*  journey  southward  from  the  head  of  Lake  Merced  brought  Rivera  into 
the  old  trail  confirms  my  former  conclusion — see  chap.  vi. — that  the  first  ex- 
pedition crossed  from  Pt  San  Pedro  rather  than  from  Half  Moon  Bay.  Now 
the  travellers  visited  a  lagoon  in  the  hills  near  the  shore,  about  a  league  above 
Pt  Angel— probably  Laguna  Alta. 
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catholic  monarch,"  adds  the  good  padre  in  closing  his 
journal.** 

When  Palou  left  the  peninsula  in  the  summer  of 

1773,  he  left  Campa  and  Sanchez  at  Loreto  to  attend 
to  the  forwarding  of  certain  cattle  from  the  old  mis- 
sions, which  had  been  assigned  to  the  new  ones,  but 
which  he  had  been  unable  to  obtain  on  account  of  the 
never  ending  eicuses  of  Governor  Barri  and  President 
Mora,  who,  however,  had  agreed  to  settle  the  matter 
definitely  in  October  of  the  same  year.  Nothing  being 
done,  excuses  following  excuses,  and  there  being  some 
evidence  that  the  recalcitrant  governor  was  causing 
delay  in  the  hope  of  breaking  up  the  whole  arrange- 
ment by  communications  with  the  viceroy,  Campa 
wrote  Palou  how  he  was  situated,  and  sailed  on  April  5, 

1 774,  for  Mexico  to  consult  the  guardian,  Sanchez  start- 
ing about  the  same  time  to  jom  Cambon  at  Velicatl 
In  Mexico  Campa  made  but  little  progress.  Some 
cattle  and  horses  purchased  for  the  missions  the 
viceroy  had  already  ordered  to  be  sent  up,  as  they 
were  early  in  1775 ;  but  the  Dominicans  had  convinced 
him,  as  was  probably  true,  that  their  missions  had  no 
cattle  to  spare,  and,  therefore,  stock  for  California 
must  be  sought  elsewhere.** 

At  Velicatd  Cambon  had  been  left  by  Palou  in 
charge  of  vestments  and  other  church  property  col- 
lected from  the  southern  missions  by  the  order  of 
Galvez.  The  quarrel  between  the  Franciscans  and 
Barri,  for  which  the  removal  of  this  property  served 
largely  as  a  motive,  or  at  least  a  pretence,  was  now  at 
its  height.  The  governor  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
fact  that  the  agreement  by  which  the  Franciscans 
had  voluntarily  ceded  the  Lower  California  missions 
was  not  popularly  known,  to  circulate  a  report  that 
his  own  influence  had  forced  the  friars  to  quit  the 

^  Rivera  sent  a  diary  of  the  trip  to  the  yiceroy  on  Jan.  6,  1776,  as  ap- 
pears from  Bncareli*s  acknowledgment  on  May  24th,  in  PrGV,*St,  Pap,,  MS., 
t  172L 

'^PaUm,  Noi„  iL  166-7,  207-6. 
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country.  He  labored  hard  to  win  over  the  Domini- 
cans to  his  side,  and  was  practically  successful  so  far 
at  leetst  as  the  president  was  concerned,  and  he  insisted 
that  the  property  in  question  had  been  stolen.  The 
details  and  merite  of  the  general  controversy  need  not 
be  repeated  here.  It  is  evident  enough  that  Barri 
allowed  his  bitterness  toward  the  Franciscans  to  get 
the  better  of  his  judgment,  and  that  he  neglected  no 
opportunity  to  annoy  his  foes. 

I'rom  San  Diego  Palou  sent  back  mules  to  bring  up 
supplies  and  part  of  the  church  property,  but  Barri 
sent  an  order  to  the  officer  in  command  at  Velicati  to 
load  the  animals  with  com,  but  by  no  means  to  allow 
the  vestments  to  be  taken,  pretending  that  a  new 
examination  of  the  boxes  was  necessary.  Grovernor 
and  president  were  now  acting  in  full  accord  and  caus- 
ing aelay  by  throwing  the  responsibiUty  of  every  new 
hinderance  each  upon  the  other.  Mora  claimed  to  have 
full  faith  in  Franciscan  honor,  but  had  consented  to 
the  proposed  search  merely  to  convince  Barri  of  his 
error !  Cambon  was  instructed  to  submit  to  the  search 
if  required,  but  to  insist  on  exact  inventories  and  cer- 
tificates. Thus  things  remained  until  Serra  returned 
from  Mexico  with  a  positive  order  from  the  viceroy 
for  the  removal  of  the  goods,  an  order  which  was  sent 
south  and  reached  Velicatd  July  16,  1774. 

A  correspondence  ensued  between  Cambon  and  the 
military  officer  in  charge,  in  which  the  latter  professed 
to  be  utterly  ignorant  of  any  embargo  on  the  removal 
of  the  property,  and  to  have  received  no  orders  what- 
ever from  !Barri  on  the  subject,  although  the  contrary 
was  well  enough  known  to  be  true.  Preparations 
were  made  for  Padre  Sanchez  to  take  the  property 
with  Ortega's  force,  but  a  new  difficulty  arose;  for- 
Hidalgo,  the  Dominican  in  charge  of  Velicatd,  had 

Ssitive  orders  from  President  Mora  to  stop  the  goods, 
e  was  in  much  perplexity,  and  begged  for  delay. 
Finally,  however,  after  obtaining  a  certificate  from  the 
commandant  that  he  would  furnish  no  troops  to  pre- 
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vent  the  removal,  Hidalgo  gave  his  permission,  and  it 
was  found  that  after  all  there  were  only  three  mules 
to  carry  the  vestments,  most  of  which  had  therefore  to 
be  left  behind.  They  were  carried  up,  however,  early 
in  the  next  year  by  Father  Dumetz,  who  came  down 
from  Monterey  with  a  mule  train  for  the  purpose.*® 

There  was  now  but  small  opportunity  left  for  quar- 
rels between  Barri  and  the  Franciscans,  but  it  heema 
there  were  also  dissensions  with  the  Dominicans.  It 
was  evident  to  the  viceroy,  that  only  harmonious 
relations  between  the  political  and  missionary  author- 
ities could  ensure  the  prosperity  of  the  peninsula,  and 
that  under  Barri's  rule  such  relations  could  not  be 
maintained.  Bucareli,  therefore,  decided,  as  he  had 
done  before  in  the  case  of  Fages,  without  committing 
himself  decidedly  respecting  the  points  at  issue,  to 
appoint  a  new  governor,  as  in  fact  Barri  had  several 
times  asked  him  to  do.  His  choice  of  ''a  person 
endowed  with  wisdom  and  love  for  the  service  to 
establish,  maintain,  and  firmly  implant  good  order," 
fell  upon  Felipe  de  Neve,  major  of  the  Quer^taro 
regiment  of  provincial  cavalry.'^  He  was  summoned 
to  Mexico  and  received  his  instructions  September 

^Palou,  Not.,  ii.  158-205.  With  the  first  collection  of  vestments  there 
went  Qp  to  Rivera  a  letter  from  Got.  Barri,  simply  stating  that  application 
for  the  property,  in  order  to  prevent  delays,  should  have  been  made  to  Presi- 
dent Mora  rather  than  himself,  and  the  same  mail  carried  a  letter  from  Mora 
with  the  assurance  that  all  the  bUune  for  delays  belonged  exclusively  to  Barri ! 
Palou  adds  a  short  'reflexion*  making  excuses,  as  was  his  duty,  for  all  con- 
cerned. Mora  probably  was  accused  of  complicity  in  robbing  the  missions, 
and  favored  a  search  in  order  to  vindicate  his  own  honor  and  tiiat  of  the 
fVanciscans.  The  viceroy  consented  from  the  same  motives  and  to  avoid 
litigation,  and  Gov.  Barn's  charges  and  actions  were,  perhaps,  from  *  excess 
of  ^al'  to  protect  the  missions  of  Baja  California.  It  would  seem  that  there 
was  also  a  quarrel  between  Barri  and  Rivera  arising  in  some  way  from  the 
opening  by  the  commandant  of  a  despatch  addressed  to  the  governor.  Ortega 
in  letters  of  July  18th  and  Oct.  3d— Prov.  SL  Pap.,  MS.  i.  148-9, 155— advises 
Rivera  that  the  governor  is  hostile  and  disposed  to  wrangle  about  superiority; 
that  he  had  been  taking  testimony;  and  that  it  was  ouly  President  Mora's 
efforts  which  had  prevented  Rivera's  arrest  on  arrival  at  Loreto. 

'^  The  only  item  of  information  that  I  have  found  respecting  Neve  before 
he  came  to  California,  is  the  fact  that  when  his  regiment  was  formed  in  1766 
he  was  sent  to  raise  a  sq^uadron  in  Michoacan;  but  both  at  Valladolid  and 
Patzcnaro  the  people  resisted  the  draft,  liberated  several  recruits  by  force, 
wounded  a  sergeant,  and  forced  Neve  to  return.  Rivera^  Oob,  de  mex.,  i. 
407-8. 
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30th  from  the  viceroy.  These  instructions  were  similar 
in  their  general  purport  to  those  before  issued  to  Rivera 
and  already  noticed.  The  only  points  relating  to  Upper 
California  were  those  defining  the  official  relations 
between  Neve  and  Rivera,  requiring  special  attention 
to  the  forwarding  of  despatches  from  the  north  and 
keeping  open  the  routes  of  communication,  and  the 
forwarding  of  the  church  property  at  Velicati.  The 
comnlander  of  Monterey  was  only  nominally  subordi- 
nate to  the  governor,  being  required  to  maintain  har- 
monious relations  with  that  official,  and  to  report  in 
full  to  him  as  he  did  to  the  viceroy,  but  not  in  any 
sense  to  obey  his  orders.  Bucareli  was  careful  to  avoid 
future  dissensions  by  causing  Neve  to  understand 
Rivera's  practical  independence.^  Neve's  appointment 
may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the  date  of  his 
instructions  on  September  30th;  but  his  final  orders 
were  received  October  28th®  and  he  started  from  Mex- 
ico the  next  day,  although  he  did  not  reach  Loreto 
and  assume  command  until  March  4th  of  the  follow- 
ing year.*^  Of  Barri  after  he  left  Loreto  March  26, 
1775,  nothing  is  recorded.  His  term  of  office  had  been 
from  March  1771  to  March  1775,  but  he  had  exerted, 
as  we  have  seen,  no  practical  authority  over  Alta 
CaUfomia. 

Serra's  second  annual  report  for  the  year  1774, 
completed  in  February  of  the  following  year,  is  almost 
entirely  statistical  in  its  nature,  containing  in  addition 
to  figures  of  agriculture,  stock-raising,  mission  build- 
ings, baptisms,  marriages,  and  deaths,  long  lists  of 
church  ornaments,  agricultural  implements,  and  other 
property.  The  year  would  seem  to  have  been  fairly 
prosperous,  with  no  disasters.  At  San  Diego  the  mis- 
sion had  been  moved  to  a  new  site  and  new  buildings 
had  been  erected  at  least  equal  to  the  old  ones.  It  was 
proposed  to  move  San  Grabriel  also  for  a  short  distance, 

'^Bucardi,  Inttrucdones  al  Oobemador  de  Califormas,  SO  de  Septkmbrt 
1774,  MS. 

»»Pr<w.  8t.  Pap.,  MS.,  i.  191;  Id.  xxii.  2. 
^PvGv.  Rec.,  MS.,  L  1. 
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and  for  that  reason  but  very  slight  additions  had 
been  made  to  the  buildings.  At  the  other  missions 
many  small  structures  had  been  put  up  for  various 
uses.  At  San  Luis  Obispo  a  new  church  of  adobes, 
eight  by  twenty  varas,  but  as  yet  without  a  roof,  was 
the  most  prominent  improvement.  At  San  Antonio 
an  adobe  storehouse  had  been  built,  a  bookcase  made 
for  a  library,  and  an  irrigating  ditch  dug  for  about  a 
league.  San  Cdrlos  had  seven  or  eight  new  houses 
of  adobe  and  palisades,  besides  an  oven. 

Agricultural  operations  had  been  successful,  and 
the  grain  product  had  exceeded  a  thousand  fanegas, 
the  seed  having  yielded  forty  fold.  San  Gabriel  took 
the  lead,  close  followed  by  San  Cirlos.  San  Luis 
raised  the  most  wheat,  while  sterile  San  Diego  showed 
a  total  return  of  only  thirty  fanegas  of  wheat.  No- 
where was  there  a  total  failure  of  any  crop.  In  the 
matter  of  live-stock,  horned  cattle  had  increased  from 
205  to  304;  horses  from  67  to  100;  mules  from  77 
to  85;  sheep  from  94  to  170;  goats  from  67  to  95; 
swine  from  102  to  131;  while  asses  remained  only  4. 
The  mission  records  showed  a  total  of  833  baptisms, 
124  marriages,  74  deaths,  and  an  existing  neophyte 
population  of  759;  or  for  the  year  a  gain  of  342  bap- 
tisms, 62  marriages,  45  deaths,  and  297  in  population. 
San  Cdrlos  was  yet  at  the  head  with  244  neophytes, 
and  San  Diego  came  in  last  with  97.*^ 

"  Serra,  It^formt  de  los  Augmentos  que  han  tenido  con  todo  el  aiio  de  1774  Itu 
cinco  misiones  del  Colegio  ApotUHko  de  Propaganda  Fide  de  San  Fernando  de 
Mexico  de  drden  de  N,  P.  S.  Francisco  y  del  estado  actual  en  que  se  haUan 
d  mUmoe  de  Dieiembre  del  afio  de  177 J^  MS.  The  report  wm  dated  San 
ClU-loe,  Feb.  5, 1775. 
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KOBTHBBN  EXFLOBATEOH  AND  S0X7THEKN'  DISASTER. 

1775. 

A  Gauvobitia-boitnd  Fuext— Fbakcisoak  Chaplainb— Votaox  of  Quibos 
IN  THE  'San  Antonio' — Voyaos  of  Atala  in  thb  'San  CAsuoa* — 

VOTAOB  of  HeCJETA  AND  BODEOA  Y  GUADBA  TO  THB  NORTHERN 

Ck>ASTS— Discovery  of  Trinidad  Bay— Discovery  of  Bodega  Bay- 
Death  OF  Juan  Perez — Exploration  of  San  Francisoo  Bay  by 
Ayala— Trip  of  Hxcbta  and  Palou  to  San  Francisco  by  Land- 
Preparations  for  New  Missions — Attempted  Foitndino  of  San 
JiTAN  Capistrano— Midnight  Destruction  of  San  Diego  Mission  • 
Martyrdom  of  Padre  Jaitme- A  Night  of  Terror— Alarm  at  San 
Antonio. 

A  FLEET  of  four  vessels  was  despatched  from  San 
Bias  in  the  spring  of  1775,  all  bound  for  Californian 
or  yet  more  northern  waters.  The  king  had  sent  out 
recently  from  Spain  six  regular  naval  officers,  one  of 
whom  was  to  remain  at  San  Bias  as  conmiandant, 
while  the  rest  were  to  assume  charge  of  the  vessels. 
The  viceroy  was  to  supply  chaplains,  and,  no  clergy- 
men being  immediately  accessible,  he  called  upon  the 
college  of  San  Fernando  to  furnish  friars  for  the  duty, 
on  the  plea  that  all  was  intended  to  advance  the  work 
of  converting  heathen,  a  plea  which  the  guardian 
could  not  disregard,  and  he  detailed  four  Franciscans 
for  the  new  service  temporarily,  though  it  was  foreign 
to  the  work  of  the  order.^ 

^  The  friar  chaplains  were  Campa,  Ubboii,  Santa  Maria,  and  Sierra.  Life 
on  the  ocean  wave  had  no  charms  for  them,  and  on  return  from  the  first 
voyage  they  asked  permission  to  auit  the  service  and  to  resume  their  legiti- 
mate work  as  missionaries.  The  first  two  were  successful,  but  the  others  nad 
to  '  sacrifice  themselves '  again,  and  Jos^  Nocedal  was  sent  also  as  a  companion. 
The  only  consolation  of  each  was  the  hope  of  being  able  to  take  the  place  of 
some  retiring  friar  in  Calif omia.  Palou,  Not.,  ii  216-17»  257-6. 

(210) 
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All  sailed  from  San  Bias  on  the  same  day,  the  16th 
of  March.*  The  San  Antonio  was  under  Lieutenant 
Fernando  Quir6s,  and  her  chaplain  was  Ramon  Usson. 
She  was  laden  with  supplies  for  San  Diego  and  San 
Gabriel.  Quir6s'  voyage  Was  a  prosperous  one,  and 
having  landed  the  cargo  at  San  Diego  he  was  back  at 
San  Slas  by  the  middle  of  June.  The  other  trans- 
port, the  San  CdrloSy  bearing  the  supplies  for  Monte- 
rey and  the  northern  missions,  set  sail  under  the 
command  of  Miguel  Manrique,  but  was  hardly  out  of 
sight  of  land  when  he  went  mad  and  Lieutenant  Juan 
Bautista  de  Ayala  took  his  place,  Vicente  Santa  Maria 
serving  as  chaplain.  Her  trip,  though  longer  from 
adverse  winds,  was  not  less  uneventful  and  prosperous 
than  that  of  the  San  Antonio.  Anchoring  at  Monte- 
rey June  27th,  she  discharged  her  cargo,  and  after 
having  made  an  exploration  of  San  Francisco  Bay, 
for  which  Ayala  had  orders,  and  of  which  I  shall 
have  more  to  say  presently,  the  Golden  Fleece  set  out 
on  her  return  the  11th  of  October.' 

The  other  vessels  were  the  ship  Santiago^  under 
Captain  Bruno  Heceta,  with  Juan  Perez  and  Chris- 
t6bal  Bevilla  as  master  and  mate,  and  with  Miguel 
de  la  Campa  and  Benito  Sierra  as  chaplains;  and  the 
schooner  Sonora  alias  Felicidad^  commanded  after 
Ayala's  removal  by  Lieutenant  Juan  Francisco  de 
Bodega  y  Cuadra,  with  Antonio  Maurelle  as  sailing- 
master.*  The  full  crew  was  one  hundred  and  six 
men,  and  the  supply  of  provisions  was  deemed  suffi- 

'Some  authorities  say  the  15th,  and  Palon,  probably  by  a  miBprint,  has  it 
the  26th. 

'  May  6th,  Ortega  writes  from  San  Diego  to  Rivera  that  the  San  Cdrlos 
was  stranded  in  leaving  San  Bias,  and  that  the  cargo  will  probably  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Santiago.  This  idea  probably  camo  from  some  rumor  brought 
by  the  San  Antonio,  respecting  the  delay  occasioned  by  Manrique's  madness. 
Prov.  St,  Pap,,  MS:,  L  162. 

^  Heceta,  Quir6e,  and  Manricjue  were  tenientes  de  navio,  or  lieutenants  in 
the  royal  navy,  the  former  bemg  acting  captain  and  comandante  of  the 
expedition.  Ayala  and  Bodega  were  tenientes  defragala,  a  rank  lower  than 
the  preceding  and  obsolete  in  modem  times  save  as  an  honorary  title  in  the 
merchant  marine.  Perez  and  Maurelle  held  the  rank  of  alf&rez  de  fragata^ 
still  lower  than  the  preceding,  besides  being,  as  was  Beyilla,  pilotoa,  or  sail- 
ing-masters. 

BsR.  Gax...  You  I  16 
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cient  for  a  year's  cruise.  Sailing  from  San  Bias 
March  16th,  the  schooner  being  towed  by  the  ship, 
they  lost  sight  of  the  San  Cdrlos  in  a  week,  and  were 
kept  back  by  contrary  winds  at  first,  only  beginning 
to  make  progress  northward  early  in  April.  May 
2l8t  they  were  in  nearly  the  latitude  of  Monterey, 
but  it  was  decided  in  council  not  to  enter  that  port, 
since  the  chief  aim  of  the  expedition  was  exploration, 
and  it  was  hoped  to  get  water  at  the  river  supposed 
to  have  been  discovered  by  Aguilar,  in  latitude  42**  or 

On  the  7th  of  June,  in  latitude  42**  as  their  ob- 
servations made  it,  the  vessels  drew  near  the  shore, 
which  they  followed  southward  to  41**  6',*  and  found 
on  the  9th  a  good  anchorage  protected  by  a  lofty 
headland  from  the  prevalent  north-west  winds.  Two 
days  later  they  landed  and  took  formal  possession  of 
the  country  with  all  the  prescribed  ceremonial,  includ- 
ing the  unfurling  of  the  Spanish  flag,  a  military  salute, 
raising  the  cross,  and  a  mass  by  Father  Campa. 
From  the  day  the  name  of  Trinidad  was  given  to  the 
port,  which  still  retains  it,  and  the  stream  since  known 
as  Little  River  was  named  Principio.  The  natives 
were  numerous  and  friendly,  and  by  no  means  timid. 
They  were  quite  ready  to  embrace  the  padres;  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  put  their  hands  in  the  dishes;  and 
they  were  curious  to  know  if  the  strangers  were  men 
like  themselv^es,  having  noted  an  apparent  indifference 
to  the  charms  of  the  native  women.  More  than  a 
week  was  spent  here,  during  which  some  explorations 
were  made,  water  and  wood  were  obtained,  and  the 
disposition  and  habits  of  the  natives  studied.  One 
sailor  was  lost  by  desertion,  and  a  new  top-mast  was 
made  for  the  Santiago.  Finally,  on  the  19th,  the 
navigators  embarked  and  left  the  port  of  Trinidad 
with  its  pine-clad  hills,  and,  much  to  the  sorrow  of 
the  savages,  bore  away  northward,  in  which  direction 

*4r  8',  41*  18',  4V  7',  and  41*  O'  are  given  by  different  authoritieB.  The 
tme  latitade  is  about  41**  4\ 
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no  more  landings  or  observations  were  made  on  Cali- 
fornian  territory. 

The  explorations  of  Heceta  and  Bodega  in  northern 
waters  receive  due  attention  in  another  volume  of  this 
series.  The  ship  and  schooner,  the  latter  no  longer 
in  tow,  kept  together  till  the  end  of  July,  when  they 
parted  in  rou^h  weather.  Heceta  in  the  Santiago 
kept  on  to  latitude  49**,  whence  on  August  11th  he 
decided  to  return,  many  of  his  crew  being  down  with 
the  scurvy.  He  kept  near  the  shore  and  made  close 
observations  down  to  42°  30';  but  on  reentering  Cali- 
fornia waters  on  the  21st,  the  weather  being  cloudy, 
little  was  learned  of  the  coast.  Passing  Cape  Mendo- 
cino during  the  night  of  the  25th,  the  commander 
wished  to  enter  San  Francisco,  but  a  dense  fog  rendered 
it  unsafe  to  make  the  attempt,  though  he  sighted  the 
Farallones,  and  the  29th  anchor  was  cast  in  the 
port  of  Monterey.  Now  were  landed  some  mission 
and  presidio  supplies  which  had  come  to  California  by 
a  roundabout  way. 

The  schooner  Sonoray  after  parting  from  her  capi- 
tana,  kept  on  up  to  about  58**,  and  then  turning  fol- 
lowed the  coast  down  to  Bodega  Bay,  so  named  at  this 
time  in  honor  of  Bodega  y  Cuadra,*  though  there  was 
much  doubt  among  the  oflScials  at  first  whether  it 
were  not  really  San  Francisco.  They  anchored  Octo- 
ber 3d,  and  without  landing  held  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  natives,  who  came  out  to  them  on  rafts. 
The  harbor  seemed  at  first  glance  a  good  one,  and 
as  in  the  part  since  called  Tomales  Bay  it  extended 
far  inland,  apparently  receiving  a  large  river  at  its 
head,  it  seemed  likely  to  have  some  connection  with 
the  great  hahia  redonda,  San  Pablo  Bay,  which  had 
been  discovered  to  the  south.  Next  day,  however,  a 
sudden  gale  proved  the  harbor  unsafe,  breaking  a  boat, 
which  prevented  proposed  soundings.  Narrowly  escap- 

*  Many  suppose  the  name  to  have  come  from  the  fact  that  the  Russians  in 
later  times  haa  their  cellars — in  Spanish,  bodegas — here.  Strangely  enough 
ex-^Temor  Alvarado,  UUt,  Gal.,  MS.,  ii.  8, 10,  takes  this  view  of  it,  and  also 
denvefl  the  name  Farallones  from  CahriUo's  pilot  Ferrelo  I 
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ing  wreck  in  leaving  the  bay,  the  Sonora  headed 
southward ;  the  Farallones  were  sighted  on  the  5th, 
and  on  the  7th  Cuadra  anchored  at  Monterey,  to  the 
great  joy  of  his  former  companions  who  had  given 
the  schooner  up  for  lost.  Nearly  all  were  down  with 
the  scurvy,  but  they  rapidly  recovered  under  the 
kindly  care  of  the  missionaries  and  the  good-will  of 
Our  Lady  of  Bethlehem,  to  whose  image  in  the  mis- 
sion church  of  San  Cd.rlos  the  whole  crew  tendered  a 
solemn  mass  of  intercession  a  week  after  their  arrival. 
The  return  voyage  from  Monterey  to  San  Bias  lasted 
from  the  Ist  to  the  20th  of  November.^  Juan  Perez, 
who  had  been  the  first  in  these  later  expeditions  to 
enter  both  Monterey  and  San  Diego  from  the  sea, 
died  the  second  day  out  from  port,  and  funeral  honors 
were  paid  to  his  memory  a  year  later  when  the  news 
came  oack  to  San  Cdrlos. 

At  the  end  of  1774  the  viceroy  writes  both  Rivera 
and  Serra,  of  his  intention  to  establish  a  new  presidio 
of  twenty-eight  men  at  San  Francisco,  under  a  lieu- 
tenant and  a  sergeant.  This  establishment  will  serve 
as  a  base  of  operations  for  a  further  extension  of 
Spanish  and  Christian  power,  and  under  its  protection 
two  new  missions  are  to  be  founded  at  once,  for  which 
Serra  is  requested  to  name  ministers.  It  is  announced 
that  Anza  will  recruit  the  soldiers  in  Sonora  and  Sin- 
aloa  and  bring  them  with  their  families,  to  the  number 
of  one  hundred  persons  or  so,  by  the  overland  route 
explored  by  himself  the  same  year,  coming  in  person 
to  superintend  the  ceremonies.    The  comisario  at  San 

^  The  authorities  for  these  voyages,  for  particulars  of  which  in  the  north 
see  Hist.  Korthwrst  Coast,  i.  158  ct  seq.,  are  IlecHa,  ViajecU  1775;  Diariode  la 
SarUiafjOf  MS.;  Bodetja  y  Cuadra^  Viage  de  1775;  JJiario  de  la  Sonora,  MS.; 
Maurelley  Diario  del  Via^e  de  la  Sonora  1775,  MS.  (with  Reflpxioues,  tabla^, 
etc. );  Bodega  y  Cuarlra^  Comento  de  la  Navegncion y  Deaciihrimiento  1775,  MS.; 
I-Ieceta,  Segunda  Exploracion  de  la  costa  Septeiitnonal  de  California  1775, 
MS. ;  Jleceta,  Expedichn  maritima  ha-ta  el  grado  cincuenta  y  ochode  las  castas 
del  Mar  Padfico,  in  Palou,  Not.,  ii.  219-57 ;  Maurelle,  Journal  qf  a  Voyage  in 
1775;  Palou,  Vida,  162-5;  Navarrete,  in  Sutil  y  Mex.,  Viaf/e,  xciiu-ix.; 
Mqfras,  Explor,,  i.  107-9;  Oreenhow's  Or,  and  Col.,  117-20;  Forsler's  HiU, 
Voy,,  455-8. 
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Bias  has  orders  to  send  by  the  next  yearns  transports 
supplies  sufficient  for  the  new  colony,  and  the  com- 
mander of  the  vessel  which  brought  these  letters  is 
instructed  to  make  a  preliminary  survey  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay.®  Details  are  left  to  the  well  known  dis- 
cretion and  zeal  of  the  commandant  and  president, 
who  are  directed  to  report  minutely  and  promptly  on 
all  that  is  done.  The  substance  6f  these  communica- 
tions is  duplicated  in  others  written  at  the  beginning 
of  1775  ;*  one  set  and  perhaps  both  reaching  Monterey 
the  27th  of  June  by  the  San  Cdrlos. 

Lieutenant  Ayala,  as  I  have  said,  has  orders  to  ex- 
plore San  Francisco  by  water.  His  instructions  refer 
more  directly  to  the  new  bay  than  to  the  original  San 
Francisco.  As  is  natural  in  the  case  of  two  bodies  of 
water  so  near  together  and  probably  connected,  there 
is  no  further  effort  in  Mexico  to  distinguish  one  from 
the  other,  the  lately  discovered  grandeur  of  the  new 
absorbing  the  traditional  glories  of  the  old.  For  a 
time  the  friars  and  others  m  California  show  a  feeble 
tendency  to  keep  up  the  old  distinction,  but  it  is  prac- 
tically at  an  end.  From  1775  the  newly  found  and 
grand  bay  h^rs  the  name  San  Francisco  which  has 
before  belonged  to  the  little  harbor  under  Point 
Keyes.  Ayala's  mission  is  to  ascertain  if  the  mouth 
seen  by  Fages  three  years  before  from  the  opposite 
shore  is  indeed  a  navigable  entrance,  and  also  to  learn 
by  examination  if  the  bay  is  a  'port,'  or  if  it  contains 
a  port.  He  is  also  to  search  for  a  strait  connecting 
the  bay  with  the  San  Francisco  of  old.  Rivera  is  to 
cooperate  by  means  of  a  land  expedition,  and  the  two 
are  to  make  all  possible  preparations  for  the  recep- 
tion of  Anza's  force  soon  to  be  on  its  way.  Rivera 
cannot  send  his  party  till  his  men  return  from  the 

'Letters  dated  December  15,  1774.  Of  that  to  Serra  I  have  the  original, 
partly  in  the  handwriting  of  Bucareli  himself.  Arch,  Misionea,  MS.,  i.  49-^; 
Arch.  Sanla  Bdrbara,  MS.,  i.  119-22;  Prov.  St,  Pap.  Ben.  Migcel.,  MS.,  ii. 
20-6. 

*  Letters  dated  January  2,  1775.  Original  addressed  to  P.  Serra,  in  Doe. 
HitL  CoL,  MS.,  iv.  25-7.    See  also  Prov.  St.  Pop.,  MS.,  i.  166-7;  Id.,  zxiL  8. 
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south,  whither  they  have  gone  to  escort  Dumetz  to 
Velicati  and  back  in  quest  of  church  property. 
Father  Junlpero  names  Cambon  and  Palou  for  the 
proposed  mission,  and  Ayala  busies  himself  in  con- 
structing a  cayucOy  or  'dugout/  from  the  trunk  of  a 
redwood  on  the  River  Carmelo,  a  beginning  in  a  small 
way  of  ship-building  on  the  Californian  coast. 

Ayala,  with  his  two  pilotos,  Jos^  Cafiizares  and 
Juan  Bautista  Aguirre,  and  his  chaplain  Santa  Maria, 
sail  from  Monterey,  probably  on  the  24th  of  July,^°  be- 
ginning with  the  voyage  a  novena  to  Saint  Francis,  at 
the  termination  of  which  on  the  1st  of  August  just  at 
night  the  San  Cdrlos  is  off  the  entrance  to  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay.  The  boat  is  sent  in  first,  and  as  she  does 
not  immediately  return,  the  paquebot  follows  in  the 
darkness,  and  anchors  without  difficulty  in  the  vicinity 
of  what  is  now  North  Beach.  Next  morning  she 
joins  the  boat  and  both  cross  over  to  the  Isla  de 
Nuestra  Seuora  de  los  Angeles,  so  named  as  I  sup- 
pose from  the  day,  August  2d,  and  still  known  as 
Angel  Island."  There  they  find  good  anchorage, 
with  plenty  of  wood  and  water.  Ayala  remains  at 
anchor  in  the  bay  for  over  forty  days,  making  careful 
surveys  and  waiting  for  the  land  expedition,  which 
does  not  make  its  appearance.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
neither  the  map  nor  diary  of  this  earliest  survey  is 
extant.  Caflizares  is  sent  in  the  boat  to  explore  the 
northern  branch,  the  'round  bay,'  now  cfiJled  San 
Pablo,  going  up  to  fresh-water  rivers,^*  and  bartering 
beads  for  fish  with  many  friendly  natives.  Aguirre 
makes  a  similar  reconnoissance  in  the  southern  branch 

i<>Paloa,  Not,,  ii.  218, 248-0;  Vida,  201-3,  the  onlv  aathority  extant,  says 
July  27th,  but  this  I  think  is  a  misprint,  since  it  would  not  allow  the  anchor- 
age at  Anffel  Island  Augast  2d. 

"The  fact  that  it  is  called  '  la  isla  que  estd  en  frente  de  la  boca'  would 
agree  better  with  Alcatraz,  but  Font,  Journcdj  MS.,  a  little  later  mentioDs 
another  island  a^^^-ecing  with  Alcatraz,  remoying  all  doubt. 

^' As  nothing  is  said  of  the  bodies  of  water  correspondingto  Suisun  Bay  and 
Carquines  Strait,  it  would  seem  likely  that  the  rivers  were  PetiJuma,  Sonoma, 
or  Napa  creeks,  and  not  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento;  but  in  his  Vidoy 
203,  Palou  says  they  noted  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  San  Franoiaoo  formed 
by  five  other  big  rivers. 
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of  the  bay,  noting  several  indentations  with  good 
anchorage;  but  he  encounters  only  three  natives,  who 
are  weeping  on  the  shore  of  what  is  now  Mission 
Bay,  called  from  that  circumstance  Ensenada  de  los 
Llorones.  Santa  Maria  and  the  officers  land  several 
times  on  the  northern  shore  toward  Point  Reyes, 
visiting  there  a  hospitable  rancherla.  The  conclusion 
reached  is  that  San  Francisco  is  indeed  a  port,  and 
one  of  the  best  possessed  by  Spain,  "  not  merely  one 
port,  but  many  with  a  single  entrance."  There  is  an 
aboriginal  tradition  that  the  bay  was  once  an  oak 
grove  with  a  river  flowing  through  it,  and  the  Span- 
iards think  they  find  some  support  for  the  theory  in 
the  shape  of  oak  roots  there  found. ^*  On  the  22d  of 
September  the  San  Cdrlos  is  back  at  Monterey. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Santiago  has  arrived  from  the 
north,  and  Heceta,  who  had  been  unable  by  reason  of 
fogs  to  enter  San  Francisco  by  water,  resolves  to  make 
the  attempt  by  land.  He  obtains  nine  soldiers,  three 
sailors,  and  a  carpenter,  places  on  a  mule  a  canoe  pur- 
chased from  the  northern  Indians,  and  with  Falou  and 
Campa  sets  out  the  14th  of  September.  Following 
Rivera's  route  of  the  preceding  year  the  party  arrive 
on  the  22d  at  the  sea-shore,  and  find  on  the  beach 
below  the  cliff  Ayala's  canoe  wrecked.  This  first  prod- 
uct of  home  ship-building,  after  fulfilling  its  destiny 
in  the  first  survey  of  California's  chief  harbor,  had 
broken  loose  from  its  moorings  and  floated  out  with 
the  tide  to  meet  its  fate  where  more  pretentious  crafb 
have  since  stranded. 

On  the  hill-top,  at  the  foot  of  the  old  cross,  are  found 
letters  from  Santa  Maria  directing  the  land  party  to 
go  about  a  league  inland,  and  light  a  fire  on  the  beach 
to  attract  the  notice  of  the  San  Cdrlos  anchored  at 
Angel  Island.  Heceta  does  so,  but  finds  no  vessel, 
and  returns  to  encamp  on  Lake  Merced,  so  named 
from  the  day,  September  24th,  on  which  he  left  it. 
Next  day  he  returns  to  North  Beach,  but  finds  no 

>*  Arch.  ScuUa  Bdrbara,  MS.,  iv.  163. 
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ship;  and,  supposing  correctly  that  she  has  left  the 
bay,  departs  on  the  24th  for  Monterey,  where  he 
arrives  the  1st  of  October."  Thus  no  buildings  are 
yet  erected  for  Anza's  expected  force. 

Before  receiving  the  viceroy's  instructions  regarding 
San  Francisco,  Serra  had  desired  to  found  some  new 
missions  under  the  regulations  of  1773;  that  is,  by 
diminishing  the  old  guards  and  taking  a  few  soldiers 
from  the  presidio.  But  Rivera  declared  that  no  sol- 
diers could  be  spared,  and  the  president  had  to  content 
himself  with  writing  to  the  guardian  and  asking  that 
oflScer  to  intercede  with  the  viceroy  for  twenty  men. 
Had  he  known  of  the  force  already  assigned  to  the 
new  presidio,  it  is  doubtful  if  even  he  would  have  had 
the  eflTrontery  to  ask  so  soon  for  a  reenforcement. 
The  guardian,  unable  to  get  the  soldiers,  asked  per- 
mission to  retire  the  supernumerary  padres,  which  was 
g 'anted  at  first  but  immediately  countermanded;  and 
ucareli  wrote  to  both  Serra  and  Rivera,  authorizing 
the  former  and  instructing  the  latter,  in  view  of 
Anza's  expected  arrival,  to  establish  two  or  three  new 
missions  on  the  old  plan,  depending  on  future  arrange- 
ments for  additional  guards.^* 

The  viceroy's  letter  just  alluded  to  reached  Mon- 
terey on  the  lOth  of  August.  At  a  consultation  held 
two  days  later  it  was  resolved  to  establish  at  once  a 
mission  of  San  Juan  Capistrano  between  San  Diego 
and  San  Gabriel,  under  Fermin  Francisco  de  Lasuen 
and  Gregorio  Amurrio,  with  a  guard  of  six  men,  four 
from  the  presidial  force  and  two  from  the  missions  of 
San  Cdrlos  and  San  Diego.^*  The  friars  from  Mon- 
terey and  San  Luis,  where  they  had  been  waiting, 
went  down  to  San  Gabriel  in  August,  Lasuen  con- 
tinuing his  journey  to  San  Diego,  whence  he  accom- 

"Pafott,iV^o^,u.  243-8. 

^^Pahu,  Not,,  ii.  250-61;  Bucareli  to  Rivera,  May  24,  1775,  in  Prw.  SL 
Pop.,  MS.,  i.  174-5. 

*'  Rivera  announced  this  to  the  viceroy  in  a  letter  of  Aug.  22d.  /Vov.  8L 
Pap,,  MS.,  i.  191-2.  Gov.  Neve  notified  the  viceroy  of  the  padre's  appoint- 
ment, on  Dec.  lOtb.  Prcv,  See,,  MS.,  i.  156-7. 
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panied  Ortega  to  explore  a  site  for  the  new  mission. 
This  done,  Lasuen  returned  from  San  Diego  with 
Ortega,  a  sergeant,  and  twelve  soldiers,  sending  word 
to  Amurrio  to  come  down  from  San  Grabriel  with  the 
cattle  and  other  church  property.  Lasuen  formally 
began  the  mission  on  the  30th  of  October."  The 
natives  were  well  disposed,  work  on  the  buildings  was 
progressing,  Father  Amurrio  soon  arrived,  and  pros- 
pects were  deemed  favorable,  when  on  the  7th  of 
November  the  lieutenant  was  suddenly  called  away 
by  tidings  of  a  disaster  at  San  Diego.  By  his  ad- 
vice the  new  mission  was  abandoned,  the  bells  were 
buried^  and  the  whole  company  set  out  for  the  pre- 
sidio." 

Of  affairs  at  San  Diego,  before  the  event  that 
called  the  company  back  from  San  Juan,  we  have  no 
record,  save  a  lew  letters  of  Ortega  to  the  command- 
ant, relating  for  the  most  part  to  trivial  details  of 
official  routine.  There  is  some  complaint  of  lack 
of  arms  and  servants  in  the  presidio.  Several  mule 
trains  arrive  and  depart;  there  are  hostile  savages  on 
the  frontier;  the  lieutenant  is  sorry  because  Rivera 
wishes  to  leave,  doubts  if  he  can  obtain  permission  to 
resign,  which  is  the  first  we  know  of  any  such  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  commandant." 

At  the  new  mission,  six  miles  up  the  valley,  pros- 
pects are  bright.  New  buildings  have  been  erected,  a 
well  dug,  and  more  land  made  ready  for  sowing.  On 
the  3d  of  October  sixty  new  converts  are  baptized. 
Then  comes  a  change.  On  the  night  of  November 
4th  the  mission  company,  eleven  persons  of  Spanish 

^  So  sajB  PaloQ ;  bat  Ortega,  in  a  letter  to  Anza  dated  Nov.  30th,  says  it 
was  Oct.  10th.  Arch,  Col.  Prov.  St.  Pap,,  Ben,  MU.,  MS.,  i.  2,  3. 

^'Thas^Anza  on  Mb  arrival  Jan.  8,  1776,  found  the  site  and  unfinished 
buildings  onoocupied.  Anza,  Diario,  MS.,  90. 

"Pfw.  St,  Pap,,  MS.,  i.  142-7, 163-6;  Prov,  Sec,  MS.,  L  144r^.  In  one 
of  his  letters  Ortega  speaks  of  the  lauding-place  of  ^oods  for  the  presidio  as 
being  at  least  two  leagues  distant.  It  would  be  interesting  to  jmow  just 
where  this  landing  was  and  what  was  the  necessity  of  landing  goods  so  far 
off.  In  fact  without  crossing  to  the  pftninimla  it  would  seem  impossible  to 
find  a  spot  so  far  away. 
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blood,  retire  to  rest  in  fancied  security.  A  little  after 
midnight  they  awake  to  find  the  buildings  in  flames 
and  invested  by  a  horde  of  yelling  savages.  The  two 
ministers,  Luis  Jaume  and  Vicente  Fuster,  with  two 
boys,  a  son  and  a  nephew  of  Ortega,^  rush  out  at  the 
first  alarm.  Jaume  turns  toward  the  savages  with  his 
usual  salutation  Amad  d  IHoSy  hijos,  *  Love  Grod,  my 
children.'  Thereupon  he  is  lost  sight  of  by  Fuster, 
who  with  the  young  Ortegas  succeeds  in  joining  the 
soldiers  at  their  barracks. 

Two  blacksmiths,  Jos^  Manuel  Arroyo  and  Felipe 
Romero,  the  former  being  on  a  visit  from  the  presidio,^* 
were  sleeping  in  the  smithy.  Arroyo  is  the  first  to  be 
roused,  and  though  ill  he  seizes  a  sword  and  rushes 
forth.  Receiving  two  arrows  in  his  body  he  staggers 
back  into  the  shop  to  rouse  his  companion,  and  falls 
dead.  Romero,  awakened  by  the  cry,  "  Compa&ero, 
they  have  killed  me  I"  springs  from  his  bed,  seizes  a 
musket,  and  from  behind  his  bellows  as  a  barricade 
kills  one  of  the  assailants  at  the  first  shot.  Then, 
taking  advantage  of  the  confusion  which  follows,  he 
escapes  and  joins  the  soldiers.  The  carpenter,  Jos^ 
Urselino,  was  in  the  barracks  and  at  once  joins  the 
soldiers;  but  in  doing  this,  or  immediately  after,  he 
receives  two  arrow  wounds  which  some  days  later 
prove  fatal. 

The  mission  guard  consisting  of  three  soldiers, 
Alejo  Antonio  (^nzalez,  Juan  ^varez,  and  Joaquin 
Armenta,"under  Corporal  Juan  Est^van  Rocha,  in  the 
absence  of  a  sentinel  are  aroused  from  their  slumber 
by  the  flames,  and  by  the  yells  of  the  assailants. 

^  These  were  not  the  Juan  and  Joa6  Maria  of  the  list  given  at  the  end  of 
this  volume.  Their  age  at  thia  time  ia  not  stated.  The  records  are  strangely 
silent  about  these  boys  during  the  rest  of  this  eventful  night. 

"  Palou,  Not,,  ii.  264-71,  and  Vida,  176-87,  one  of  the  leading  authorities 
on  this  affair,  erroneously  speaks  of  the  three  mechanics  as  two*  carpenters 
and  one  smith,  one  of  the  two  room-mates  being  the  carpenter  Urselino. 

^  Francisco  Pefia,  the  fourth  man,  was  iU  at  the  presidio.  The  names  of 
the  guard  with  many  other  interesting  particulars  are  given  in  Ortega^  If^forme 
de  Jnov,  30,  1775,  MS.,  this  document  beins  a  communication  addressed  to 
Lieut. -CoL  Anza,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  sources  of  original  information 
respecting  the  disaster,  embodying  as  it  does  all  the  results  S  Lieut.  Ortega's 
investigatioDS  down  to  date. 
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Reenforced  by  the  blacksmith,  the  wounded  carpenter, 
and  the  surviving  friar,  the  Spaniards  defend  them- 
selves for  a  time;  but  the  fire  soon  forces  them  to  seek 
other  shelter.^  They  first  repair  to  a  room  of  the 
friars'  dwelling,  where  Father  Fuster  makes  a  haz- 
ardous but  inefiectual  attempt  to  find  Jaume. 

The  fire  soon  renders  the  house  untenable.  In 
their  dire  extremity  they  bethink  themselves  of  a 
small  enclosure  of  adobes  in  which  they  take  refuge, 
there  to  fight  to  the  death.  In  one  wall  is  an  open- 
ing through  which  arrows  are  shot;  but  the  soldiers 
erect  a  barricade  with  two  bales  or  boxes  and  a  copper 
kettle  brought  from  the  burning  house  at  great  risk. 
But  by  the  time  the  opening  is  closed,  all  are  wounded, 
and  two  soldiers  besides  the  carpenter  disabled.  A 
fast  of  nine  Saturdays,  a  mass  for  each  of  the  soldiers 
and  mechanics,  and  a  novena  for  the  priest  are  prom- 
ised heaven  for  escape;  and  thereafter  not  an  arrow 
touches  them,  though  sticks  and  stones  and  burning 
brands  are  still  showered  on  their  heads.^  Urselino 
and  the  disabled  soldiers  strain  their  feeble  strength 
to  ward  off  the  missiles,  Fuster  covers  with  his  body, 
his  cloak,  and  his  prayers  the  sack  containing  fifty 
pounds  of  gunpowder,  while  the  blacksmith  and  one 
soldier  load  and  reload  the  muskets  which  Corporal 
Rocha  discharges  with  deadly  effect  into  the  ranks  of 
the  foe,  at  the  same  time  shouting  commands  in  a 

**  It  may  be  noted  that  according  to  the  last  annual  report — Serra,  Informe 
de  1774t  Ms. — the  mission  buildings  on  the  new  site  had  not  been  enclosed 
in  the  usual  stockade  defences.  The  barracks  are  not  described  in  that  report, 
but  were  of  wood;  the  church  was  not  of  adobe;  and  all  the  adobe  buildings 
except  the  fi;ranary  had  tule  roofs.  The  padres*  house,  or  the  smithy,  or  the 
granary  with  their  adobe  walls  would  seem  to  have  afforded  better  protection 
than  the  building  chosen;  but  the  progress  of  the  flames  or  some  other  unre- 
corded circumstance  doubtless  determined  their  action. 

'*  For  this  night's  struggle  I  have  followed  for  the  most  part  Fuster,  Regis- 
tro  de  DtfunchneSf  MS.,  in  Stm  Diego,  Lib.  de  Afision,  67-74,  an  original  record 
by  a  survivor  of  the  fiery  ordeal  left  by  Fuster  in  the  mission  register  of  deaths. 
'ibis  author  calls  the  structure  which  afforded  shelter  a  '  cercadito  de  adobes, 
Gomo  de  tres  varas,'  and  does  not  imply  that  it  had  a  roof.  Pulou  says  it  was 
a  kind  of  kitchen  with  walls  but  little  over  three  feet  high  and  roofed  with 
branches  and  leaves,  the  buxnins  of  which  added  to  the  periL  This  author 
also  gives  some  indications  of  the  padre's  bravery  which  modesty  prompted 
the  other  to  conoeal. 
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stentorian  voice  as  if  at  the  head  of  a  regiment.  What 
a  subject  for  a  painting  1  Thus  the  hours  slowly  pass 
until  at  dawn  the  savages  withdraw.  The  survivors, 
or  such  of  them  as  can  move,  crawl  from  behind  the 
adobe  battlements,  and  the  Baja  Californians  and 
neophytes  make  their  appearance. 

The  latter  come  fully  armed  with  bows  and  arrows, 
and  claim  to  have  been  largely  instrumental  in  put- 
ting the  foe  to  flight.  The  first  solicitude  of  the  sur- 
vivors is  to  learn  the  fate  of  Father  Jaume,  of  whom 
the  neophytes  say  they  know  nothing.  His  body  is 
soon  discovered  m  the  dry  bed  of  the  creek  at  some 
distance,  naked,  bruised  from  head  to  foot  with  blows 
of  stones  and  clubs,  his  face  disfigured  beyond  recog- 
nition, and  with  eighteen  arrow  wounds.**  It  is  sub- 
seauently  ascertained  from  the  natives  that  the  friar 
fell  calling  on  Jesus  to  receive  his  spirit. 

Two  Indians  were  now  sent  to  the  presidio,  though 
not  without  serious  misgivings,  since  it  was  under- 
stood that  one  party  of  savages  had  gone  to  attack 
the  garrison.  The  force  at  the  time,  during  the 
absence  of  Ortega  and  Sergeant  Mariano  Carnllo  at 
San  Juan,  consisted  of  Corporal  Mariano  Verdugo 
and  ten  soldiers,  four  of  whom  were  on  the  sick-list 
and  two  in  the  stocks.  They  were  found  safe  and 
entirely  ignorant  of  what  had  happened  up  the  river. 
On  receipt  of  the  news  Verdugo  hastened  with  his 
four  men  to  the  mission,  where  he  arrived  about  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning;  and  a  few  hours  later  the 
whole  company  started  in  sorrowful  procession  back 
to  the  presidio,  carrying  the  disabled  with  the  body 
of  Jaume  and  the  charred  remains  of  the  blacksmith, 
Arroyo,  and  driving  the  few  animals  that  were  left 
of  the  mission  herds.  A  small  band  of  neophytes,  all 
that  had  shown  themselves  since  the  attack,  was  left 
behind  to  battle  with  the  flames  and  save,  if  possible, 
something  from  the  general  wreck. 

^  PaloQ  eays  his  oonsecrated  hands  alone  were  uninjured,  preserved  doubt* 
less  by  God  to  show  his  innocence;  but  Fuster  says  nothing  of  this. 
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On  the  sixth,  after  letters  from  Verdugo  and  the 
store-keeper,  Pedro  y  Gil,  had  been  sent  by  a  courier 
to  recall  the  commandant,  Fuster  performed  funeral 
rites  to  the  memory  of  his  martyred  associate,  and 
buried  the  body  in  the  presidio  chapel.  He  had  died 
without  the  last  sacrament,  but  he  had  said  mass 
the  day  before  his  death,  had  confessed  only  a  few 
days'  before,  and  it  could  hardly  be  doubted  that  all 
was  well  with  him.  The  same  day  Arroyo's  body 
was  buried.^^  In  the  forenoon  of  the  8th  Ortega 
arrived,  soon  followed  by  Carrillo  with  the  remainder 
of  the  San  Juan  party.  On  the  10th  the  carpenter, 
Urselino,  was  buried  by  Fuster,  having  died  from  the 
effects  of  his  wounds  the  day  before,  after  receiving 
the  sacrament,  and  having  left  all  the  pay  due  him  to 
be  used  for  the  benefit  of  his  murderers. 

From  investigations  set  on  foot  as  soon  as  the  presi- 
dio had  been  put  in  a  state  of  defence,  some  informa- 
tion was  brought  to  light  repecting  the  revolt  and  its 
attendant  circumstances.  Just  after  the  baptism  of 
October  3d  two  brothers  Francisco  and  Cd^rlos,  both 
old  neophytes,"  and  the  latter  chieftain  of  the  San 
Diego  rancheria,  had  run  away  and  had  not  returned 
when  Ortega  went  north  to  found  San  Juan.  It  was 
learned  that  they  had  visited  all  the  gentiles  for  leagues 
around,  inciting  them  to  rise  and  kill  the  Spaniards. 
No  other  cause  is  known  than  that  a  complaint  of  hav- 
ing stolen  fish  from  an  old  woman  was  pending  against 
them,  and  so  far  as  could  be  learned  they  made  no 
charges  against  the  friars  except  that  they  were  going 
to  convert  all  the  rancherias,  pointing  to  the  late 
baptism  of  sixty  persons  as  an  indication  of  that  pur- 
pose. Some  rancherias  refused  to  participate  in  the 
plot;  but  most  of  them  promised  their  aid,^®  and  the 

^SanJDiegOt  Lib.  deJIiUion,  MS.,  74-5.  Arroyo's  widowed  mother  had 
been  buried  here  before.    Her  name  was  Petrona  Garcia. 

*'  So  Paloa  calls  them,  but  I  think  there  may  be  some  doubt  abont  this. 

•■Ortega  in  his  Jn/orme,  MS.,  6,  names  the  Christian  rancherias  of  San 
Luis,  Matam6,  Xamachd,  Meti,  Xana  or  Xanat,  Abascal,  Abuscal  or  Aguscal, 
and  Magtate  or  San  Miguel;  and  the  gentile  rancherias  of  La  Punta,  Melej6, 
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assailants  were  estimated  at  from  eight  hundred  to  a 
thousand.  They  were  divided  into  two  bodies  and  were 
to  attack  mission  and  presidio  simultaneously;  but  the 
mission  party  began  operations  prematurely,  and  the 
others,  seeing  the  light  of  the  burning  buildings, 
which  they  supposed  or  feared  would  rouse  the  garri- 
son, abandoned  their  part  of  the  scheme. 

At  the  mission  the  savages  first  went  to  the  neo- 
phyte's huts  and  by  threats  and  force,  as  the  latter 
claimed,  or  by  a  previous  understanding,  as  many 
Spaniards  believed,  insured  their  silence  while  they 
proceeded  first  to  plunder  and  then  to  burn.  About 
the  part  taken  by  the  neophytes  in  this  revolt  there 
is  some  disagreement  among  the  authorities.  All  the 
evidence  goes  to  show  that  some  renegade  converts 
were  concerned  in  it;  but  Palou,  reflectmg  doubtless 
the  opinions  of  the  other  friars,*^  accepts  the  plea  of 
those  in  the  huts  that  they  were  kept  quiet  by  force, 
and  that  the  mass  of  the  Christians  were  faithful. 
Others,  however,  and  notably  Anza,  an  intelligent  and 
unprejudiced  man  well  acquainted  with  the  facts,  be- 
lieved, as  there  was  much  testimony  to  prove,  that  it 
was  the  neophytes  who  planned  the  rising,  convoked 
the  gentiles,  and  acted  treacherously  throughout  the 
whole  afiair.^ 

Otai,  Pocoli  Cojnat,  and  El  Corral,  as  among  those  involved  in  the  movement. 
Chilcacop,  or  Chocalcop,  of  the  Xamaohd  rancheria,  a  Christian,  Ib  said  to 
have  aided  in  the  killing  of  Janme,  in  connection  with  the  pagans,  Taerto  and 
the  chief  of  the  Maramoydos,  both  of  Tapanqne  rancheria.  St,  Pap,  Sae.y 
MS.,  ix.  72.  Those  who  led  the  attack  were  Oroche,  chief  of  Magtate  or 
Mactati,  Miguel,  Bernardino  of  Matam6,  and  two  others.  Zegotay,  chief  of 
Matamd,  testified  that  0  rancherias  were  invited,  and  that  among  the  leaders 
were  Francisco  of  Cuyamac,  himself,  and  another.  The  sonthem  rancherias 
assembled  at  La  Punta,  the  mountaineers  at  Meti.  Chief  Francisco  plotted 
the  revolt,  and  he,  Zegotay,  had  invited  10  rancherias.  Arch.  CaL,  Prov,  St, 
Pap.t  MS.,  i.  228-32.  Very  little  satisfactory  information  can  be  gathered 
from  the  reports  of  these  investigations.  Kafael  of  Xanat  and  the  chief  of 
Aguscal  were  also  leaders,  according  to  Ortega. 

^Lasuen,  however,  in  his  In/orme  de  1783,  MS.,  says  that  most  of  the 
neophytes  took  part  in  the  revolt. 

'*^A7iza,  DiariOt  MS.,  90-6.  Anza,  as  we  shall  see,  arrived  early  in  the 
next  year.  He  calls  attention  to  the  cool  lyins  of  the  neophytes  with  a  view 
to  exonerate  themselves,  they  even  claiming  that  when  lioerated  from  their 
confinement  they  had  turned  upon  the  gentue  foes,  driving  them  to  the  moun- 
tains. There  was  evidence  of  some  understanding  between  the  natives  of 
San  Diego  and  those  of  the  Colorado  Biver.    Garc^  on  the  Colorado  in  1776 
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To  insure  safety  at  the  presidio  a  roof  of  earth  was 
rapidly  added  to  the  old  friars'  dwelling,  to  which 
families  and  stores  were  removed.  The  tule  huts 
were  then  destroyed  and  other  precautions  taken 
against  fire.  Letters  asking  for  aid  were  despatched 
to  Rivera  at  Monterey,  and  to  Anza  approaching  from 
the  Colorado  region,  and  both,  as  we  shall  see,  arrived 
early  the  next  year.  Then  parties  of  soldiers  were 
sent  out  in  different  directions  to  learn  something  of 
the  enemy's  plans,  and  several  leaders  were  captured 
and  made  to  testify.  Thus,  in  suspense  and  fear  of 
massacre,  the  little  garrison  of  San  Diego  passed  the 
rest  of  the  year.** 

Serra  at  San  C^los  received  a  letter  announc- 
ing the  disaster  the  13th  of  December.  "God  be 
thanked,"  exclaimed  the  writer,  "now  the  soil  is 
watered;  now  will  the  reduction  of  the  Dieguinos  be 
complete!"  Next  day  the  six  friars  paid  funeral 
honors  to  the  memory  of  Jaume,  whose  lot,  we  are 
told,  all  envied.  They  doubted  not  he  had  gone  to 
wear  a  crown  of  martyrdom;  but  to  make  the  matter 
sure,  "si  acaso  su  alma  necesitase  de  nuestros  sufra- 
gios,"  each  promised  to  say  twenty  masses.  Serra 
wrote  to  the  guardian  that  the  missionaries  were  not 
disheartened,  but  did  not  fail  to  present  the  late  dis- 
aster as  an  argument  in  favor  of  increased  mission 
guards." 

heard  of  the  disaster,  and  from  his  intim&te  acj^uaintaace  with  the  tribes  of 
that  region  he  believes  that  thev  would  have  joined  the  San  Diego  rancherias 
in  a  war  against  the  Spaniards  later,  had  it  not  been  for  the  favorable  impres- 
sion left  by  Anza.  ChrciB,  Diario,  264-285. 

*^  See  also  on  the  San  Diego  revolt  Serra,  Notas,  in  San  Diego,  Lib.  de 
Mision,  MS.,  4;  Lcuuen,  In/orme  de  J783,  MS.;  Id.,  in  Arch.  Santa  Bdrbara, 
MS.,  ii.  197;  SL  Pap.,  Miss,  and  Colon.,  MS.,  i.  16,  127;  and  investieationa 
of  Ortega  and  Rivera  in  April  to  June  1776,  in  Prov.  St.  Pap. ,  Ben.  Afil. ,  MS. ,  i. 
22-3.  Oirtega  credits  privates  Ignacio  Vidlejo,  Anastasio  Camacho,  and  Juan 
de  Ortega  with  great  eallantry  in  these  trying  times,  Iv/orme,  MS.,  3;  and 
Alvarado,  hift.  Vol.,  MS.,  i.  83,  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  Vallejo  was  the 
chief  cause  of  the  Spanish  triumph,  thus  becoming  a  great  favorite  among  the 
padres.  Gleeson,  aist.  Cath.  C'A.,  ii.  68-76,  is  somewhat  confused  in  his 
account  of  this  affidr,  making  the  natives  destroy  San  Cdrlos  and  attack  the 
presidio  in  1779. 

^^Paltni,  NoL,  ii.  272-5;  Id.,  Vida,  184-7.  Dumetz  now  went  to  San 
Antonio  and  Cambon  and  Pieras  returned  to  San  C^los  Dec.  23d. 
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Rivera  set  out  for  the  south  on  the  16th  of  Decem- 
ber, with  thirteen  men,  one  of  whom  was  to  be  left  at 
San  Antonio  while  two  were  to  remain  at  San  Luis. 

In  August  there  had  been  an  alarm  at  San  Antonio. 
A  messenger  came  to  the  presidio  on  the  29th  with 
the  news  that  the  natives  had  attacked  the  mission, 
and  shot  a  catechumen  about  to  be  baptized.  Rivera 
sent  a  squad  of  men  who  found  the  wounded  native 
out  of  danger.  They  captured  the  culprits  and  held 
them  after  a  flogging,  until  the  commandant  ordered 
them  flogged  again,  when  after  a  few  days  in  the 
stocks  they  were  released.** 

^PaUm,  Not,,  U.  244-«. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

EXPEDITIONS  OF  ANZA,  FONT,  AND  OABC£a 
1775-1776. 

Ansa.  A:a>  ms  Golomt— Pbipabatiohs  in  Mexicxi  and  Sonora— Two  Hun- 
DBED  Immigrants— Original  AuTHORmES— March  to  the  Rio  Colo- 
BADO — Missionaries  Left>-Itinerary~Map— A  Tedioos  March  to 
San  Gabriel—Anza  Goes  to  the  Relief  of  San  Diego— Rivera  £x- 

OOMMUNIGATED — ^AnZA  BrINGS  HIS  FoRCE  TO  MONTEREY — ^Hl8  IlLNESS — 

Rivera  Comes  North  and  Anza  Goes  South — A  Quarrkx— Rtvxba 

VERSUS  AnZA  and  THE  FrIABS — StRANGE  ACTIONS  OF  THE  COMMANDANT— 

His  March  Southward — Insanity  or  Jealousy — Akza*s  Return  to 
THE  Colorado  and  to  Sonora— Explorations  by  GARcts— Up  the 
Colorado — ^Across  the  Mojave  Desert— Into  Tulabe  Valley— A 
RgifATMTAHT.g  Journey— DoMiNGUEZ  and  Esgalantb. 

Captain  Anza,  returning  from  his  first  exploration 
of  an  overland  route  to  Csuifornia,  went  to  Mexico  to 
lay  before  the  viceroy  the  results  of  his  trip.  Very 
soon,  by  royal  recommendation,  the  projects  of  estab- 
lishing missions  in  the  Colorado  region  and  a  new 
presidio  at  San  Francisco  were  taken  into  considera- 
tion. In  November  1774  the  board  of  war  and  finance 
determined  to  carry  out  or  advance  both  projects  by  a 
single  expedition  to  California,  by  way  of  the  Colo- 
rado, under  the  command  of  Anza.^  This  determina- 
tion, as  we  have  seen,  was  announced  to  Rivera  and 
Serra  at  Monterey  by  Bucareli  in  December  and  Jan- 
uary. Anza  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  hastened  homeward  to  raise  the  required 

^  Anza  states  that  the  decree  of  the  viceroy,  under  which  he  acted,  waa 
dated  Nov.  24th.  Carets  says  the  expedition,  or  his  part  of  it,  was  determined 
on  by  the  junta  on  Nov.  28th,  was  ordered  by  the  viceroy  by  letter  of  Jan. 
2d,  and  by  the  letters  of  the  guardian  of  Santa  Cruz  College  Jan.  20th  and 
Feb.  17th. 
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force  of  thirty  soldiers  with  their  families  for  Cali- 
fornia. 

Bucareli  was  very  liberal  with  the  king's  money 
on  this  occasion;  giving  four  mule  trains  and  many 
horses  and  cattle  for  the  new  establishment,  and  also 
providing  that  families  of  settlers,  like  those  of  the 
soldiers,  were  to  be  transported  at  government  ex- 
pense, receiving  pay  for  two  years  and  rations  for 
five.  The  expense  of  each  family  was  about  eight 
hundred  dollars.  Anza  took  with  him  from  Mexico 
animals,  arms,  and  clothing,  and  began  his  work  im- 
mediately by  recruiting  on  the  way.  He  clothed  bis 
recruits,  men,  women,  and  children,  from  head  to  foot, 
and  allowed  their  pay  and  rations  to  begin  with  the 
date  of  enlistment.  At  San  Felipe  de  Sinaloa  a  regu- 
lar recruiting-office  was  opened,  Anza's  popularity, 
with  his  liberal  display  of  food  and  clothing,  insuring 
success  both  here  and  in  the  north,  until  in  Septem- 
ber 1775  most  of  the  company  were  assembled  at  the 
appointed  rendezvous,  San  Miguel  de  Horcasitas. 
They  were  ready  the  29th  of  September,  all  being 
united  in  time  to  start  from  the  presidio  of  Tubac  the 
23d  of  October.^ 

The  force  that  set  out  from  Tubac  consisted,  first, 
of  Anza,  commander,  Pedro  Font  of  the  Quer^taro 
Franciscans  as  chaplain,  ten  soldiers  of  the  Horcasi- 
tas  presidio,  eight  muleteers,  four  servants,  and  Ma- 
riano Vidal,  purveyor — twenty-five  persons  in  all  who 
were  to  return  to  Sonora;  second,  Francisco  Garcds 
and  Tomds  Eixarch,*  destined  to  remain  on  the  Rio 
Colorado  with  three  servants  and  three  interpreters; 
and  third,  Alfdrez  Josd  Joaquin  Moraga,  and  Ser- 
geant Juan  Pablo  Grijalva,  twenty-eight  soldiers, 
eight  from  the  presidio  force  and  twenty  new  recruits; 
twenty-nine  women  who  were  wives  of  soldiers;  136 

*  Arricivita,  Cr6n.  Serdf.t  461,  says  they  left  Horcasitas  on  April  20th,  and 
Tabac  Oct.  2l8t.  The  rendezvous  oi  the  friars  connected  with  the  expedition 
was  at  the  mission  of  Tumacacori  near  Tubac. 

'  So  Font  calls  him.  Garces  writes  the  name  Eixarth;  ArricivitasETzarch; 
and  Anza,  Esiare. 
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persons  of  both  sexes  belonging  to  the  soldiers'  families 
and  to  four  extra  families  of  colonists;*  seven  mule- 
teers, two  interpreters,  and  three  vaqueros — alto- 
gether 207  destined  to  remain  in  California/  making 
a  grand  total  of  235,  to  say  nothing  of  eight  infants 
bom  on  the  way.  The  live-stock  of  the  expedition 
consisted  of  165  mules,  340  horses,  and  320  head  of 
cattle.^ 

Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  Saint  Michael,  and  Saint 
Francis  of  Assisi  were  selected  as  patrons  of  the  ex- 
pedition, and  after  the  celebration  of  mass  on  Sun- 

^PoloQ  aays  there  were  12  of  these  families  and  that  the  whole  force  for 
California  was  200  souls. 

^  There  may  be  some  slisht  inaccuracy  respecting  the  yaqueros,  muleteers, 
and  interpreters,  the  numbers  given  being  those  not  otherwise  disposed  of 
definitely  in  the  diaries.  The  names  are  included  in  tho  list  at  cncf  of  this 
volume.    There  axe  no  means  of  separating  most  of  them  from  other  parties. 

^Anza,  Diarlo  del  Tenienle  Coronet  Don  Juan  Bautista  deAnza,  Capitandel 
Presidio  de  Tubac,  Sonora,  de  su  expedicion  confamUias  desde  dicho  preMdio,  cU 
reconoctmiento  del  puerto  de  San  Francisco  de  Alia  California;  y  de  su  vuelta, 
desde  este  puerto  al  Presidio  de  San  Miguel  de  IlorcaaUas,  MS.,  232.  Com- 
pleted at  Horcasitas  on  June  1st.  This  official  journal  kept  by  tho  comandante 
from  day  to  day  throughout  the  whole  expedition  is  of  course  tho  chief 
authority  on  the  subject.  There  is  an  occasional  ambiguity  of  expression 
which  causes  confusion,  notably  so  at  tho  be^ning  where  the  compaDy  is 
described ;  but  otherwiso  tho  diary  leaves  nothmg  toTbe  desired.  Tho  author 
was  a  man  of  great  ability  and  force  of  character,  besides  being  very  popular 
with  his  men.  Another  original  authority  is  Fonty  Journal  made  by  Padre 
Pedro  Font^  Apostolic  Preacher  of  the  College  rf  Santa  Cruz  de  QuerHaro, 
taken  from  the  minutes  written  by  him  on  the  road^  during  a  jowney  tlvat  lie 
performed  to  Monterey  and  the  Port  of  San  Francisco,  in  company  with  Don 
Juan  Bautista  de  Anza,  etc.,  MS.,  52.  Completed  at  Ures,  Sonora,  Juno  23d. 
This  translation  was  made  from  the  original  m  the  parochial  archives  of  Guad- 
alaiara,  or,  more  probably,  from  a  copy  of  the  same,  apparently  about  1350, 
under  circumstances  of  which  I  know  nothing,  but  evidently  "with  considerable 
care.  The  original,  which  I  have  not  seen,  is  cited  in  Prov.  St.  Pap.^  MS., 
ziil.  206,  among  other  documents  as  Diario  que  Jirma  cl  P.  Font. .  .con  dos 
mapcu,  A  copy  of  the  translation  was  obtained  in  California  by  Bortlctt, 
and  is  cited  in  that  author's  Personal  Narrative,  ii.  78,  278-80.  Another 
copy,  probably  made  from  that  in  my  possession,  is  preserved  in  tho  library 
of  the  Territorial  Pioneers  in  San  Francisco,  and  an  abridgment  was  pub- 
lished by  that  socie^.  Territorial  Pioneers  of  Cat.,  First  Annual^  81-107. 
The  maps  arc  not  copied  in  the  translation,  though  there  arc  a  few  rude  pen 
drawings,  and  though  the  numbers  on  one  of  the  maps,  representing  days' 
journeys,  are  given  in  the  diary.  Fortunately  this  map,  a  very  interesting 
and  important  one,  has  been  found,  and  a  lithographic  copy  of  it — though 
with  many  blunders  in  lettering — ^published  in  Hinton's  J  land- Book  ofArizona, 
of  which  book,  recently  printed,  it  is  the  sole  meritorious  feature  so  far  as 
history  is  concerned.  I  reproduce  the  map,  or  that  part  of  it  representing 
California,  in  this  chapter.  Font's  diary,  though  less  complete  and  extensive 
than  that  of  Anza,  is  still  of  very  great  value  as  an  authority  on  this  expedi- 
tion. Still  another  original  authority  is  Garcds^  Diario  y  Derrotero  f/ue  siguid 
el  M,  R,  P.  Fr,  Francisco  Oarers  en  su  viaje  hecho  desde  Octuhre  de  1776  hastalj 
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day,  they  began  their  march  on  Tuesday,  the  23d  of 
October.  Details  of  the  route  and  march,  through 
Pimeria  and  the  country  since  known  as  Arizona, 
belong  rather  to  the  annals  of  those  territories  than 
to  those  of  California,  but  there  is  little  to  record 
anywhere.  The  route  was  by  San  Javier  del  Bac 
and  Tucson  to  the  river  Gila,  and  down  that  river 
generally  along  the  southern  bank  to  the  Colorado 
junction,  a  route  often  travelled  in  the  old  Jesuit  era. 
The  march  was  not  a  difficult  one.  The  natives  were 
uniformly  hospitable,  and  ready  both  to  receive  trifling 
gifts  am  to  have  the  authority  of  their  chieftains 
confirmed  by  Spanish  appointments.  The  only  mis- 
fortunes were  the  death  of  a  woman  in  childbirth, 
the  desertion  of  one  or  two  muleteers  brought  back 
by  natives,  and  the  loss  of  a  few  horses  from  bad 
water  and  excessive  cold.  The  only  delays  were 
caused  by  an  examination  of  the  famous  Casa  Grande, 
by  an  occasional  halt  for  rest,  and  by  other  detentions 
of  a  day  or  two  by  the  birth  of  young  immigrants. 
They  reached  the  Gila  the  last  day  of  October  and 
were  about  a  month  on  the  march  down  to  the  Colo- 
rado junction. 

Crossing  the  Gila  to  the  northern  bank  near  its 
mouth  November  28th,  Anza  and  his  company  were 
given  a  hospitable  and  even  enthusiastic  welcome  by 
the  Yuma  chief,  Palma,  whose  domain  lay,  it  seems, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Colorado,  and  who  had  built  a 
large  house  of  branches  especially  for  the  use  of  the 
travellers.^  Four  soldiers  were  met  here,  who  had 
been  sent  in  advance,  and  had  been  searching  during 
the  past  six  days,  on  the  California  side  of  the  Colo- 

de  Septiembre  de  1776,  al  Bio  Colorado  para  reeonocer  las  NacUmtB  que  hahUan 
mi8  mdryeneSf  y  d  los  pueblos  del  Moqui  del  Kuevo- Mexico,  in  Doc,  Hist.  Mex,, 
serie  ii.  torn.  i.  225-348.  This  diary  is  nearly  as  complete  as  Anza's,  and  more 
80  than  Font's,  down  to  the  time  when  Anza's  expedition  left  the  Colorado 
for  the  north-west.  Other  authorities  are  Po/ow,  Aoi.,  ii.  213-15,  277-82; 
/</.,  Vida,  204-5,  186-7;  An-icivita,  Cr6n.  Strdf.,  461-90,  the  last  being  a 
very  full  account  but  with  some  errors  respecting  minor  details, 

^  P.  Font's  map  is  incorrect  in  representing  the  ford  of  the  Colorado  as 
below  the  Gila,  while  all  three  diaries  say  that  it  was  a  little  way  abovei 
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rado,  for  a  more  direct  route  than  that  followed  the 
year  previous;  but  without  success,  as  neither  water 
nor  grass  could  be  found.  The  first  task,  and  by  no 
means  an  easy  one,  was  to  get  the  large  company 
with  cattle  and  stores  safely  across  the  river.  The 
Yumas  said  the  Colorado  was  not  fordable,  and  must 
be  crossed  by  means  of  rafts,  a  slow  and  tedious  proc- 
ess, but  one  which  Anza  was  inclined  to  think  neces- 
sary for  the  families  and  supplies  at  least.  At  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  29th  he  went  down 
to  the  bank  to  reconnoitre.  He  ordered  the  neces- 
sary timber  for  rafts,  and  then  with  a  soldier  and  a 
Yuma  determined  to  make  one  final  search  for  a  ford, 
which  he  found  about  half  a  mile  up  the  river,  where 
the  water  was  diverted  by  islands  into  three  channels. 
The  afternoon  was  spent  in  opening  a  road  through 
the  thickly  wooded  belt  along  the  bank;  and  on  the 
30th  before  night  all  the  families  and  most  of  the 
supplies  were  landed  on  the  western  side,  without 
the  use  of  rafts. 

The  travellers  remained  in  camp  on  the  right  bank 
for  three  days,  partly  on  account  of  the  dangerous 
illness  of  two  men,  and  also  to  make  certain  needful 
preparations  for  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the  two 
mars  who  were  to  remain  here  until  Anza's  return. 
Father  Garc^s  was  requested  to  select  the  place  where 
he  would  reside,  and  chose  Palma's  rancheria  about  a 
league  below  the  camp  and  about  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  Gila.  So  earnest  were  Palma's  assurances  of 
friendship  and  protection  that  it  was  deemed  safe  to 
leave  the  missionaries  with  their  three  servants  and 
three  interpreters.  Before  starting  Anza  built  a  house, 
and  left  provisions  for  over  four  months,  and  horses 
for  the  use  of  the  remaining  party,  whose  purpose  was 
to  explore  the  country,  become  acquainted  with  the 
natives,  and  thus  open  the  way  for  the  establishing  of 
regular  missions  at  an  early  date.  I  shall  presently 
have  more  to  say  of  their  travels  in  California.  Set- 
ting out  December  4th  from  Falma's  rancheria^  Anza 
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marched  slowly  down  the  river,  the  way  made  difficult 
by  the  dense  growth  of  trees  and  shrubs,  by  cold,  and 
by  illness  in  the  company.  The  first  halt  was  at  the 
rancherias  of  San  Pablo,  or  of  Captain  Pablo  as  Font 
says;  the  second  was  at  the  lagoon  of  Coxas,  or  Cojat, 
the  southern  hmit  of  Yuma  possessions  and  of  Palma's 
jurisdiction;  and  the  third,  on  the  6th  of  December, 
was  at  the  lagoon  of  Santa  Olaya,  the  beginning  of 
Cajuenche  territory,  about  twelve  leagues  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Gila.® 

During  the  stay  at  Santa  Olaya  Garcds  overtook 
the  party,  having  already  set  out  to  explore  the  coun- 
try toward  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado.  Anza  divided 
his  force  into  three  parties  under  the  command  of 
himself,  Grijalva,  and  Moraga,  who  started  on  the 
9th,  10th,  and  11th,  respectively,  and  were  reunited 
December  17th  at  San  Sebastian.  I  give  some  de- 
tails of  names  and  distances  in  a  note.®  I  also  append 
a  copy  of  Font's  map,  substituting  names  for  numbers 
in  the  case  of  important  places  and  where  space  per- 
mits. The  route  followed  was  nearly  the  same  as 
in  Anza's  former  trip,  and  substantially  that  of  the 
modern  railroad  through  Coahuila  Valley  and  San 
Gorgonio  Pass.     The  journey,  every  petty  detail  of 

'Font,  Journal,  MS.»  16,  17,  makes  the  distance  14  leagues  with  some 
winding,  and  the  latitude  32**  33'  which  by  the  distances  is  very  nearly  accurate. 
Garc^s,  Diario,  244,  calls  the  lagoon  Santa  Eulalia.  By  Anza  and  Font  the 
name  is  written  Olalla.     See  chap.  x.  for  Anza's  trip  of  1774. 

*  Koute  from  Palma's  rancheria  on  the  west  bank  of  tiie  Colorado  near 
mouth  of  the  Gila  to  San  Gabriel.  The  courses  are  from  Font^a  Jottniai, 
Anza's  agreeing  with  them  generally  but  being  less  definitely  expressed.  The 
distances  in  parentheses,  differing  widely  from  Anza's,  are  from  Font,  whose 
leagues  were  about  2  miles.  The  numbers  refer  to  Font's  map:  42.  Tiaguna 
of  San  Pablo,  or  Capt.  Pablo,  4J  1.  (5)  w.  J  a  w. ;  43.  Loguna  of  Ck>xas,  or 
Ck>jat,  3  1.  (4)  8.  w.,  Laguna  of  Santa  Olalla,  32^  33^,  41.  (o)  8.  w.;  45.  Pozo 
del  Carrizal,  or  Alegria,  5  1.  (7)  w.  n.  w.;  46.  Dry  Gulch,  6  1.  (7)  w.  n.w.;  47. 
Pozos  de  SantaEosa  de  las  Lajas,  10 1.  ( 14)  w.  N.  w. ,  w. ,  w.  s.  w. ;  48.  Dry  Creek, 
41.  (3)  N.;  San  Sebastian,  33**  8'.  5^1.  (7)  n.  n.  w.;  51.  Pozo  de  San  Gregorio, 
7i  1.  (9)  w.  i  N.  w. ;  52.  Arroyo  of  Santa  Catalina  del  Vado,  Sink,  4 1.  n.  w.  ^  w.  ; 
53.  Id.,  source,  IJ 1.  (1)  n.  w.  ^  w. ;  54.  Danzantes  rancheria  in  same  caiiada,  3 1. 
(4)  w.  N.  w.;  San  Cdrlos  Pass  (San  Gorgonio?)  2i  1.  (3)  N.  N.  w.;  [123.  Porte- 
zuelo  on  return;]  56.  San  Patricio  Cafiaida,  source  of  stream,  33*  37';  57.  San 
Jos^  Arroyo,  0 1.  (7)  n.  w.  i  w.  ;  58.  Laguna  of  San  Antonio  Bncareli,  down 
San  Joe6  Valley,  4 1.  (5)  w.  n.  w.  ;  Santa  Ana  Kiver,  9 1.  (8)  w.  K.  w. ;  60.  Arroyo 
de  los  Alisos,  6  1.  w.  n.  w.;  61.  River  San  Gabriel,  branch,  5  1.  (6)  w.  K.  w., 
San  Gabriel,  34**  35',  2  L  w.  s.  w. 
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which  is  fiiUy  described  in  the  commandant's  diary, 
was  a  slow,  tedious,  and  difficult  one,  requiring  a 
full  month  for  its  accomplishment;  and  the  fact  that 
it  was  accomplished  at  all  under  the  circumstances 
speaks  highly  for  Anza's  energy  and  ability.  Long 
stretches  of  country  without  water  must  be  crossed, 
and  at  first  the  company  must  be  divided  that  all 
should  not  arrive  the  same  day  at  the  same  watering- 
place.  It  was  midwinter,  the  cold  was  intense,  and 
most  of  the  company  were  not  accustomed  to  a  cold 
climate.  Storm  followed  storm  of  snow  and  hail  and 
rain,  and  an  earthquake  came  to  increase  the  terrors 
of  San  Gorgonio  pass.  They  were  obliged  to  dig 
wells,  and  then  obtained  only  a  small  supply  of  water, 
and  the  cattle  were  continually  breaking  away  in 
search  of  the  last  agivage.  There  was  much  sickness; 
and  yet,  beyond  the  loss  of  some  hundred  head  of 
live-stock,  there  was  no  serious  disaster,  owing  to  the 
skill  and  patience  of  Anza  and  his  aids.  On  the 
first  day  of  1776  the  new  pioneers  of  California  and 
San  Francisco  forded  the  River  Santa  Ana,  and  on 
January  4th  the  expedition  reached  the  mission  of 
San  Gabriel. 

Rivera  had  arrived  from  the  north  the  day  before, 
on  his  way  with  ten  or  twelve  men  to  affi>rd  protec- 
tion to  the  threatened  presidio  of  San  Diego,  and  to 
Sunish  the  Indians  who  had  destroyed  the  mission, 
'he  disaster  and  danger  at  San  Diego  seemed  to 
justify  Anza  in  suspending  his  own  expedition  for 
a  time,  especially  as  the  season  was  not  favorable 
for  the  immediate  exploration  of  San  Francisco.  At 
the  request  of  Rivera,  therefore,  he  determined  to 
proceed  with  a  part  of  his  force  to  punish  the  south- 
em  foe. 

The  company  of  immigrants  was  left  to  rest  at  San 
Gabriel  under  the  command  of  Moraga,  and,  after 
religious  ceremonies  of  gratitude  for  safe  arrival  cele- 
brated on  the  6th,  Anza  set  out  at  noon  on  the  7th, 
accompanied  by  Font  and  seventeen  of  his  soldiers  in 
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addition  to  Rivera's  force,  for  San  Diego,  where  he 
arrived  the  1  Ith.^^ 

Naturally,  the  coming  of  reenforcements  caused 
great  relief  to  Ortega  and  his  little  garrison,  who 
were  in  constant  fear  of  an  attack  from  the  gentiles. 
There  seems  to  have  been  some  foundation  for  these 
fears  besides  the  exaggerated  rumors  always  preva- 
lent on  such  occasions ;  but,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  plans  of  the  savages,  their  hostile  purposes  did 
not  long  survive  the  arrival  of  new  forces.  One  of 
Rivera's  first  acts  was  to  send  six  soldiers  to  the 
peninsula  with  communications  for  the  viceroy  and  a 
demand  for  reenforcements,  in  view  of  the  recently 
developed  dangers  threatening  the  permanency  of  the 
Spanish  establishments  in  California.  Then  followed 
investigations  respecting  the  late  outbreak,  lasting 
the  remainder  of  the  year ;  they  were  imperfectly  re- 
corded, and  of  slight  importance.  Raids  were  made 
to  different  rancherias;  gentile  chiefs  were  brought 
in,  made  to  testify,  flogged,  liberated,  or  imprisoned, 
but  nothing  was  learned  in  addition  to  what  lias  been 
already  stated.^^ 

It  was  not  long  before  a  difference  of  opinion  arose 
between  the  two  commanders  which  later  developed 
into  a  quarrel.  As  we  have  seen  Anza  had  consented 
to  postpone  temporarily  the  special  business  the  vice- 
roy had  intrusted  to  him,  in  view  of  the  danger  threat- 
ening San  Diego.  He  found  the  danger  somewhat 
less  than  had  been  represented.  He  had  come  to  San 
Diego  for  a  brief,  vigorous,  and  decisive  campaign 
against  the  savages,  but  he  found  Rivera  disposed  to 
a  policy  of  delay  and  inaction.     Anza's  chief  concern 

^AnxA,  Dtario,  MS.,  89-90,  says  he  took  17  men ;  Font,  Journal,  MS.,  22, 
says  20  men  ;  Paloa,  Not,,  ii.  27&-6,  makes  it  18  men  ;  and  the  same  author, 
VidOf  186-7,  implies  that  there  were  40  men.  The  route  from  San  Gabriel 
was:  63.  River  Santa  Ana  61.  (10  according  to  Font);  Arroyo  de  Santa  Maria 
Magdalena,  or  La  Qnema,  11 1.  (14) ;  BiTer  San  Juan  Capistrano,  1 1 1.  ( 14) ;  La 
Soledad  rancheria,  via  San  Dieguillo  and  68  Agua  Hedionda,  9  L  (12) ;  San 
Diego,  3  1.  (4). 

^Anza,  Diario,  MS.,  97-100, 104, 106;  Prov.  SL  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil.  MS^  i* 
22-3;  Proo.  8L  Pap,,  MS.,  L  215-32. 
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waa  naturally  the  founding  of  San  Francisco,  while  in 
Rivera's  mind  the  protection  of  San  Diego  was  the 
only  subject  at  present  to  be  thought  of.  Anza  at 
first  yielded  to  the  captain's  views,  realizing  that  as 
ruler  of  the  province  he  naturally  felt  for  its  safety, 
but  at  last  tidings  came  from  San  Gabriel  which  turned 
Anza's  attention  again  to  his  own  affairs.  Five  men 
arrived  February  3d  with  a  despatch  from  Moraga  and 
the  purveyor  Vidal,  to  the  effect  that  the  mission 
could  no  longer  furnish  food  for  the  immigrants  ex- 
cept to  the  injury  of  its  own  neophytes,  Father  Paterna 
having  distributed  rations  for  eight  days  and  given 
notice  that  these  would  be  the  last. 

On  receipt  of  this  intelligence  Anza  resolved  to  take 
his  military  colony  without  delay  up  to  Monterey. 
He  agreed,  however,  with  Rivera,  to  leave  ten  of  his 
soldiers  at  San  Gabriel,  thus  relieving  a  portion  of 
the  old  guard  at  that  mission  for  service  at  San  Diego 
if  needed,"  and  with  the  other  seven,  having  sent  m 
advance  a  mule  train  laden  with  maize  and  beans,  he 
set  out  on  the  9th,  still  accompanied  by  Font,  and 
arrived  at  San  Gabriel  on  the  12th.  Only  one  event 
occurring  at  San  Diego  after  Anza's  departure  re- 
quires notice  in  this  connection.  C&los,  an  old  neo- 
phyte but  a  ringleader  in  the  late  revolt,  returned  in 
real  or  assumed  penitence,  and,  prompted  doubtless  by 
the  missionaries,  took  refuge  in  the  church.  Rivera 
sent  a  summons  to  Fuster  to  deliver  the  culprit  on  the 
plea  that  the  right  of  church  asylum  did  not  protect 
such  a  criminal,  and  moreover  that  the  edifice  was  not 
a  church  but  a  warehouse  used  temporarily  for  wor- 
ship. Fuster  by  the  advice  of  his  comrades  of  the 
cloth  refused,  and  warned  the  commandant  to  use  no 
force.  Rivera  then  entered  the  church  sword  in  hand 
with  a  squad  of  soldiers  and  took  the  Indian  out,  pay- 
ing no  heed  to  the  expostulations  of  the  three  padres, 

"  Atnsa,  Diario,  MS.,  108.  He  did  leaTo  12  instead  of  10.  P^oo,  Koi,,  iL 
27&^;  Vida,  186-7,  implies  that  the  12  men  were  left  at  San  Diego  instead 
of  San  Gabriel. 
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Fuster,  Lasuen,  and  Amurrio.  The  priests  proceeded 
to  excommunicate  the  commander  and  the  soldiers 
who  had  aided  him,  and  ordered  them  to  leave  the 
chmrch  before  beginning  service  on  the  next  day  of 
mass.  The  friars  reported  to  Serra,  sending  the  report 
up  to  Monterey  by  Rivera  himself.^ 

Arriving  at  San  Gabriel  on  February  12th  Anza 
found  that  the  night  before  three  of  his  muleteers  and 
a  servant  with  a  mission  soldier  had  deserted,  taking 
twenty-five  horses  and  other  property,  part  of  which 
belonged  to  the  mission  and  part  to  the  expedition. 
The  colonists  proper,  however,  seemed  content  and 
showed  no  disposition  to  desert.  Moraga  was  sent 
with  ten  men  to  capture  the  fugitives,  and  before  his 
return  Anza  resolved  to  set  out  for  the  north.  Leav- 
ing twelve  men  and  their  families  under  Grijalva  to 
reenforce  the  mission  guard,  and  ordering  Moraga  on 
his  arrival  to  follow  with  eight  men,  the  commandant 
started  on  the  21st  with  seventeen  men,  the  same 
number  of  families,^*  the  mule  train,  and  the  live-stock. 
Heavy  rains  had  swollen  the  streams  and  rendered 
many  parts  of  the  route  well  nigh  impassable.  Ob- 
servations respecting  the  natives  of  Channel  rancherlas 
are  omitted  by  Anza  as  having  been  given  in  the  diary 
of  his  former  trip,  a  diary  which  unfortunately  is  no 
longer  in  its  entirety  extant.  Font  gives  merely  an 
outUne  of  distances  and  directions.^    With  no  other 

»  Palou,  Not,,  u.  292-5. 

>^The  fall  division  of  the  forces  was  as  follows  on  Anza's  departure:  At 
San  Gabriel,  8  California  soldiers,  12  families,  Sergeant  Grijalva,  and  4  soldiers 
of  Anza*s  guard  waiting  for  Moraga;  with  Moraga,  8  California  soldiers  (2  of  the 
10  having  returned  before  Anza  started);  with  Anza,  11  California  soldiers,  17 
families,  and  0  of  Anza*s  men— total  29  out  of  the  30  soldiers  who  were  to 
remain  in  California,  one  not  being  accounted  for.  This  explanation  is  neces- 
saiy  on  account  of  the  confused  statements  of  Anza,  who  had  no  head,  or  pen 
at  least,  for  figures. 

^^The  route  was  as  follows;  the  earlier  part  to  the  sea-shore  bein^  appar- 
ently further  south  than  that  followed  bjr  tne  first  Spanish  explorers  in  1769, 
and  Anza*s  distances  being  as  before  considerably  less  than  Font's.  The  num- 
bers refer  to  Font's  map,  q.  ▼.:  San  Gabriel;  119.  Rio  Porciiincula,  21.;  72. 
Portezuelo,  6L;  73.  Affua Escondida,  71.  (10);  74.  Rio  Santa  Clara,  91.  (15); 
75.  Rincon  or  Rinconaao  rancheria,  past  Carpinteria,  61.  (9);  [117.]  Assumpta 
River];  76.  Mescaltitlan  rancheria,  7 1.  (9);  Rancheria  Nueva,  81.  (9);  78.  Cojo 
rancheria,  7 1.  (10);  79.  River  Santa  Rosa^  past  Ft  Conoepcion,  lancheriaa  of 
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notable  occurrence  than  an  occasional  miring  of  the 
train,  in  the  midst  of  which  it  became  necessary  to 
unload  the  animals,  the  women  meanwhile  being  com- 
pelled to  walk,^^  the  immigrants  were  welcomed 
March  2d  at  San  Luis  Obispo,  where  next  day,  as 
shown  by  the  mission  records,  Anza  stood  as  god- 
father to  several  native  children  baptized  by  Font." 
From  this  place  they  passed  directly  north  by  the 
modern  stage  route  to  the  Salinas  River,  or  Rio  de 
Monterey  as  they  called  it,  reaching  San  Antonio  on 
the  6th,  and  feasting  on  two  fat  hogs  magnanimously 
killed  for  their  use  by  order  of  the  friars.  Moreover, 
they  were  delighted  to  receive  intelligence  from  the 
south,  having  been  in  great  anxiety  since  they  heard 
of  the  late  disaster.  Here  Moraga  came  up,  having 
captured  the  deserters  near  the  Colorado  River,  and 
having  left  them  tied  at  San  Gabriel.  On  the  10th 
all  arrived  safely  at  Monterey.^' 

Next  morning  Padre  Junlpero  came  over  from  San 
Cdrlos  to  congratulate  Anza  on  the  safe  termination 
of  his  march,  and  to  assist  with  his  three  companions 
at  the  religious  ceremonial  of  thanksgiving,  on  which 
occasion  Father  Font  delivered  an  address  of  encour- 
agement with  advice  to  the  newly  arrived  company. 
Anza  and  Font  went  over  to  the  mission  by  invita- 
tion of  the  president,  where  the  commandant  was  con- 
fined to  his  bed  for  more  than  a  week  by  a  painful 
illness.  On  the  18th  eight  of  the  presidio  soldiers 
were  sent  south  to  reenrorce  Rivera  at  San  Diego, 
with  a  request  to  that  o£Scer  to  take  immediate  steps 

Pedemales  and  Espada,  9^1.  (12);  81.  Baohon  rancheria,  91.  (13);  San  Lais 
Obispo,  35'  17i',  31.  (4);  over  mountains  and  down  Bio  Santa  Mar^ritato 
(83)  Ascencion  on  Eio  de  Monterey  (Salinas),  7 1.  (10);  84.  First  ford  ofRio  San 
Antonio,  81.  (10);  [111.  CafiadadeRobles];  San  Antonio,  38"  2}',  81.  (10);  86. 
Los  OsitoB,  on  Bio  de  Monterey,  past  Boble  Caido  (in  dJafiada  de  S.  Bernab^) 
71.  (9);  87.  Lo8Ck>rreos,ontheriver,  81.  (10);  [109.  S.  Bemab^  Gafiada;  108. 
Buena  Vista;]  Monterey,  7 1.  (10). 

1*  Hundreds  of  traTellera  over  the  coast  stage  route  in  winter,  myself  among 
the  number,  have  no  difficulty  in  identifying  this  place  near  San  Luis. 

"8cm  LvM  Obispo,  Lib.  de  MiaUm,  MS.,  31. 

u On  the  journey  to  Monterey  see  AruBa*$  IHario,  MS.,  112-34;  FkU'b 
Journal,  MS.,  2^9. 
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for  the  founding  of  San  Francisco.  On  the  23d, 
against  the  surgeon's  advice,  Anza  insisted  on  mount- 
ing his  horse  and  setting  out  to  explore  San  Francisco 
Bay,  returning  April  8th  from  this  exploration,  which 
may  be  most  conveniently  described  in  connection 
with  other  San  Francisco  matters  in  the  next  chapter. 

Back  at  Monterey  the  commandant  was  disap- 
pointed in  finding  neither  Rivera  in  person  nor  any 
message  from  him.  He  accordingly  sent  Sergeant 
G6ngora  with  four  men^*  south  with  letters  requesting 
Rivera  to  meet  him  at  San  Grabriel  on  the  25  th  or 
26th  for  consultation  respecting  important  matters. 
Two  days  later,  on  the  14th  of  April,  having  turned 
over  his  company  and  all  connected  with  the  San 
Francisco  establishment  to  Moraga,  he  began  his  re- 
turn march  with  Font,  Vidal,  seven  soldiers  of  his 
escort,  six  muleteers,  two  vaqueros,  and  four  servants. 
The  parting  with  the  soldiers  and  their  families,  whom 
he  had  recruited  in  Sonora  and  brought  to  their  new 
home,  is  described  by  Anza  as  the  saddest  event  of 
the  expedition.  All  came  out  as  their  leader  mounted 
to  leave  the  presidio,  and  with  tearful  embraces  bade 
him  god-speed.  Font  affirms  that  accordiiig  to  the 
list,  which  he  consulted  just  before  starting,  there  were 
one  hundred  and  ninety-three  souls  of  the  new  colony 
left  at  Monterey. 

Next  day  between  Buena  Vista  and  San  Bernab^, 
less  than  twenty  miles  from  Monterey,  they  met 
G6ngora,  who  announced  that  Rivera  was  close  behind 
him,  and  revealed  certain  strange  actions  of  this 
officer.  He  had  met  Rivera  between  San  Antonio  and 
San  Luis,  and  in  reply  to  questions  had  told  his  busi- 
ness and  presented  Anza's  and  Moraga's  letters,  which 
the  captain  refused  to  take,  simply  saying  "Well, 
well;  retire  1"  GWngora  followed  his  superior  officer 
north,  keeping  at  a  little  distance,  and  a  day  or  two 
later  Rivera  suddenly  called  for  the  letters,  received 

^*Two  of  the  men  were  of  Ansa's  guard,  and  the  others  of  the  Califomian 
troops.    Paloo,  Not.,  28S-90,  says  that  G<Sngora  had  but  two  men. 
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them  without  breaking  the  seals,  and  gave  in  return 
two  letters  for  Anza  which  the  sergeant  was  to  deliver 
in  all  haste.  As  GtSngora  called  Anza  aside  and 
deUvered  the  letters  he  stated  his  belief  that  Rivera 
was  mad.  The  letters  contained  a  simple  refusal  to 
effect  or  permit  the  establishing  of  San  Francisco. 
G6ngora  was  ordered  to  go  on  to  Monterey,  and  after 
proceeding  another  league  Anza  met  Rivera  on  the 
road,  saluted  him,  and  asked  about  his  health.  Rivera 
said  his  leg  troubled  him,  heard  Anza's  expressions  of 
regret,  and  started  on,  as  if  it  were  a  casual  meeting, 
with  a  simple  adios.  "Your  reply  to  my  letter  may 
be  sent  to  Mexico  or  wherever  you  like,"  called  out 
Anza,  and  Rivera  answered,  "It  is  well"  Calling  on 
the  friars  who  accompanied  him,*^  to  witness  what  had 
occurred,  Anza,  considerably  offended  by  actions  which 
seemed  to  him  attributable  to  impoliteness  and  a 
"great  reserve"  rather  than  madness,  went  on  his  way, 
iirriving  at  San  Luis  Obispo  the  19th  of  April. 

In  the  mean  time  Rivera  went  on  to  Monterey, 
arriving  on  the  15th,  and  sending  word  to  Serra  to 
come  over  from  the  mission  for  his  letters,  which  he 
wished  to  deliver  in  person  and  was  too  unwell  to  visit 
him.  Serra  came,  and  thought  Rivera's  illness,  which 
was  a  slight  pain  in  the  leg,  greatly  exaggerated. 
He  found  his  letters  likewise  broken  open,  though 
Rivera  assured  him  it  was  accidental  and  they  had 
not  been  read.  He  then  told  the  president  of  his 
excommunication  at  .San  Diego,  and  Serra,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  San  Cdrlos  friars,  approved  what 
Fuster  had  done,  refusing  to  grant  the  captain's  re- 
quest for  absolution,  until  he  should  give  satisfaction 

^  Pierafi  was  returning  in  his  company  to  San  Antonio.  Anza,  Diarid, 
MS.,  185,  says  he  took  a  written  certi/'cate  from  the  padres.  Font,  Journal, 
MS.,  43,  savs:  *We  supposed  that  he  had  returned  to  speak  with  Capt.  Anza 
before  his  departure  and  treat  about  the  affairs  of  the  expedition,  and  that 
we  should  probablv  have  to  return  to  Monterey  or  at  least  stay  where  we 
were;  but  we  soon  found  that  his  arrival  did  not  cause  us  any  detention  what- 
ever, for  when  we  fell  in  with  Capt.  Rivera,  a  short  time  itfterward,  the  two 
captains  saluted  each  other  on  passing,  and  without  stopping  to  speak  about 
anything  Capt.  Rivera  immediately  went  on  to  Monterey,  and  we  continued 
our  journey  toward  Sonora.' 
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to  the  church  by  returning  the  Indian  Carlos  to  the 
Ranctuary,  on  which  condition  the  San  Diego  minis- 
ters could  grant  absolution  without  necessity  of  Ser- 
ra's  interference.  He  also  wrote  the  guardian  about 
the  matter,  and  after  much  difficulty  in  getting  an 
escort  from  Rivera,  who  put  him  off  with  frivolous 
pretexts,  he  sent  Cambon  with  the  letter  to  overtake 
Anza,  The  next  day,  April  19th,  Rivera  himself 
started  south  again^  refusmg  Serra's  request  to  go 
with  him  on  the  plea  of  very  great  haste." 

Cambon  overtook  Anza  at  San  Luis  on  the  19th, 
bringing  besides  the  president's  letters  for  Mexico 
one  m  which  he  announced  his  purpose  to  come  down 
with  Rivera  if  possible,  and  asked  Anza  to  wait  a 
little;  another  from  Moraga  telling  of  Rivera's  arrival 
at  Monterey,  and*  volunteering  the  opinion  that  the 
commandant  was  insane;  and  still  another  from  Rivera 
himself  announcing  his  immediate  departure,  asking 
for  a  delay  and  consultc^tion,  and  apologizing  for  past 
discourtesy  on  the  plea  of  ill-health.**  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  21st  some  soldiers  came  in  saying  that 
Rivera  had  encamped  for  the  night  but  a  little  way 
off.  Anza  at  once  sent  a  message  that  he  would  con- 
sult with  him  on  matters  affecting  the  service,  but 
that  all  communication  must  be  in  writing.  Next  day 
came  back  a  letter  naming  San  Gabriel  as  the  place 
of  consultation.     Anza  was  there  on  the  29th,*^  and 

'^  PdUm,  Not.  J  ii.  291-7.  Another  serious  cause  of  tiouble  between  Rivera 
and  Serra  was  the  action  of  the  former  respecting  the  mules  which  were 
sent  for  mission  use.  One  hundred  mules  were  sent  tna  Baja  California, 
and  89  were  sent  up  by  Gov.  Barri  to  Rivera,  who,  knowing  that  they 
belonged  exclusively  to  the  missions,  distributed  them  all  the  eamo  among 
his  soldiers,  except  40  which  he  brought  to  Monterey,  admitting  when  ques- 
tioned that  the  mules  were  not  his,  but  pleading  military  service.  Subse- 
quently, a  letter  came  to  Serra  for  Rivera  ordering  the  distribution  of  the 
mules.  The  letter  was  open,  and  was  sealed  and  delivered  after  being  read, 
but  Rivera  never  mentioned  the  matter  again.  Id.,  209-11. 

"Palon,  Kot.y  ii.  297-300,  says  that  Anza  was  induced  by  the  padres  to 
read  the  letter,  but  would  not  answer  it.  According  to  this  author  Rivera's 
apolQ^  was  in  the  subsequent  letter. 

"This  is  Amca's  own  version,  Diario,  MS.,  189-97.  Font,  Journal,  MS., 
44,  tells  us  that  Rivera  came  to  San  Luis  on  the  22d,  and  after  staying  a 
while  without  seeing  Anza  started  for  San  Gabriel.  Palou  also  says  that 
Rivera  came  to  San  Luis,  got  angry  because  Anza  refused  to  communicate 
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found  that  Rivera  had  arrived  two  days  before  him. 
Here  the  two  commandants  had  no  personal  interview, 
but  exchanged  several  letters,  Anza  sending  to  Rivera 
a  description  and  map  showing  his  survey  of  San 
Francisco,  and  giving  him  three  days  in  which  to 
prepare  such  reports  or  other  communications  as  he 
might  wish  to  forward  to  the  viceroy.  When  the 
time  had  passed  Rivera  was  offered  more  time,  but 
replied  that  no  more  was  needed  and  that  his  de- 
spatches would  soon  overtake  Anza."  The  latter 
finally  set  out  for  Sonora  May  2d,  with  the  same 
company  he  had  brought  from  Monterey  and  the  re- 
mainder of  his  ten  soldiers. 

Next  day  there  came  from  Rivera,  not  his  report 
to  the  viceroy  on  matters  connected  with  his  com- 
mand, but  a  private  letter  to  Anza  in  which  he  said 
that  he  "lacked  a  paper  bearing  upon  a  criminal  who 
took  refuge  in  the  place  where  mass  is  said  at  San 
Diego,"  and  asked  Anza  to  present  his  excuses  to  the 
viceroy.  He  also  enclosed  a  letter  to  the  guardian  of 
San  Fernando.  Anza  sent  back  both  letters  to  the 
writer,  and  went  on  to  the  Colorado;  while  Rivera 
went  immediately  down  to  San  Diego.  The  quarrel 
is  certainly  a  curious  item  in  the  annals  of  California, 
being  a  subject  which  it  is  difficult  fully  to  compre- 
hend. Rivera  was  evidently  a  weak  man.  Whether 
he  was  insane,  or  influenced  solely  by  a  spirit  of  child- 
ish jealousy,  of  which  we  have  seen  manifestations  in 
a  previous  quarrel  with  Fages,  is  a  question.  Both 
officers  were  subsequently  reprimanded  by  Bucareli 

except  in  writing,  and  went  on  to  San  Gabriel  followed  by  Anza.  Here  may 
be  mentioned  a  tradition  of  the  natives  recorded  by  Anza  as  bavins  been 
told  to  P.  Figuer,  of  the  arrival  and  wreck,  23  years  oefore,  of  a  vessel  bear- 
ing 12  white  men  like  the  Spaniards,  who  before  their  death  in  the  wreck  had 
landed  and  gave  the  Indians  beads  and  other  articles,  including  the  knives 
found  by  the  Spaniards  in  1769.  *  Qud  gente  seria  esta  qneda  aldiscurso  de 
quien  estd  mas  instruido  que  yo,'  writes  Anza,  and  I  can  do  no  better  than 
tollow  his  discreet  example. 

**  Palou  says  that  Anza  did  not  ston  at  the  mission  but  encamped  at  a  little 
distance,  fearing  a  controversy  with  Rivera;  and  that  he  subsequently  sent 
back  Rivera's  letters  with  the  message  that  *  he  was  not  the  mail.'  The  cor- 
respondence between  the  two  was  sent  by  Anza  to  the  viceroy  but  haa  not,  so 
far  as  I  know,  been  preserved. 
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for  allowing  a  quarrel  in  matters  of  etiquette  to  inter- 
fere with  the  public  service;  but  Rivera's  early  re- 
moval to  Lower  California  put  an  end  to  the  matter, 
as  it  did  to  his  quarrel  with  the  friars. 

The  return  march  of  Anza's  party  to  the  Colorado 
presents  nothing  of  importance.  They  followed  the 
same  route  as  before,  except  between  San  Sebastian 
and  Santa  Olaya,  where  they  kept  more  to  the  north, 
and  arrived  Mav  11th  at  the  Portezuelo  de  la  Con- 
cepcion,  just  below  Palma's  rancherla,  and  nearly  if 
not  exactly  identical  with  the  site  of  the  modem  Fort 
Yuma.  Here  they  found  Padre  Eixarch  in  safety  and 
added  him  to  the  company;  but  of  Garc^s  nothing 
could  be  learned  except  that  he  had  gone  up  the  river 
to  the  country  of  the  Jalchedimes,  whither  a  letter 
was  sent  ordering  him  to  return.  Falma  with  three 
other  natives  also  joined  the  party,  being  allowed  at 
the  earnest  solicitation  of  himself  and  nation  to  go 
with  Anza  to  Mexico  to  present  his  petition  for  mis- 
sionaries. They  crossed  the  swollen  river  on  rafts 
just  below  the  Gila,  followed  the  banks  of  the  latter 
stream  for  two  days,  and  then,  turning  to  the  right, 
returned  to  Horcasitas  by  way  of  Sonoita,  Caborca, 
and  Altar,  arriving  the  1st  of  June.^ 

I  have  now  to  narrate  briefly  the  Califomian  wan- 
derings of  Father  Francisco  Garc^s,  whom  Colonel 
Anza  had  left  on  the  4th  of  December  1775  at 
Palma's  rancherla  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Gila, 
and  whom  he  had  subsequently  seen  at  Santa  Olaya 
on  the  9th,  the  friar  being  already  on  his  way  to  ex- 
plore the  country  and  learn  the  disposition  of  the 
natives  toward  the  Christians.  This  first  trip  lasted 
till  January  8d,  and  in  it  the  friar  wandered  with 

^Ama,  Diario,  MS.,  198-232;  FotU'b  Journal,  MS.,  45-^2;  ArrieivUa, 
Cr&n.  Str^, ,  464-8,  490.  The  last  author  affirms  that  Palma  was  well  reoeived 
at  Mexico,  but  there  was  some  hesitation  about  sendins  missiouaries,  as  he 
was  chief  of  one  rancherla  only.  I  should  add  that  one  of  the  deserting  mule- 
teers condemned  by  Anza  to  remain  in  California  escaoed  from  San  Diego  and 
crossed  the  coun^  esstward  slone  and  unmolested,  joining  Anza  on  the 
Colorado.  The  name  of  this  first  explorer  on  this  route  is  not  recorded. 
HzR.  (Ui.,  Yoi..  I.   IS 
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three  Indian  interpreters  in  all  directions  over  the 
country  between  Santa  Olaya  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Colorado,^  everywhere  kindly  received,  everywhere 
showing  his  banner  with  a  picture  of  the  virgin  on 
one  side  and  of  a  lost  soul  on  the  other.  The  natives 
invariably  looked  with  pleasure  on  the  former  paint- 
ing, pronouncing  it  muy  huena,  but  turned  with  horror 
from  the  latter  as  something  very  bad,  to  the  un- 
ceasing delight  of  Garc^s,  who  regarded  their  prefer- 
ance  as  a  token  of  predestination  to  salvation.  The 
diary  contains  much  useful  information  respecting  the 
aboriginal  tribes. 

On  the  return  of  Grarcds  early  in  January  the  two 
padres  moved  their  residence  from  Palma's  rancherfa 
to  what  they  called  the  Puerto,  or  Portezuelo,  de 
Concepcion,  the  site,  as  already  stated,  of  the  modem 
Fort  Yuma.  They  also  examined  the  rancherfa,  or 
puertOj  of  San  Pablo  below  on  the  river,  and  pro- 
nounced it  a  suitable  site  for  a  mission.  Visitors 
came  in  from  different  nations,  and  among  others 
from  those  dwelling  in  the  mountains  toward  San 
Di^o.  The  people  called  Quemeyabs  announced  that 
those  on  the  coast  had  already  killed  a  priest  and 
burned  his  house,  that  war  was  expected,  and  that  in 
case  it  came  all  the  nations  would  combine  against 
the  Spaniards,  asking  the  Colorado  tribes  to  remain 
neutral.  Garcds  paid,  however,  very  little  attention 
to  this  story,  knowing  of  course  nothing  about  the 
massacre  at  San  Diego;  yet  he  lost  no  opportunity 
to  insist  on  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  most 
friendly  relations  with  these  tribes,  in  order  to  insure 
the  safety  of  the  coast  establishments  and  communi- 
cation with  them. 

On  February  14th  Garc^s  started  up  the  river, 
always  to  the  west  of  it,  with  two  or  three  interpret- 
ers to  visit  the  Yamajabs,  as  the  Mojaves  weffe  orig- 

**The  general  ronte  ia  indicated  by  dotted  lines  on  Font's  map,  bat  most 
have  been  added  after  tbe  diary  was  finished,  for  then  Font  had  neard  noth- 
ing of  Garcte.  This  part  of  the  padre*B  wanderings  might,  indeed,  have  been 
reported  by  Eixarch,  but  not  his  northern  travels,  also  shown  on  the  map. 
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inally  called,  arriving  on  the  28tli  in  their  country,  or 
rather  opposite,  for  they  lived  on  the  east  of  the  river, 
between  what  are  now  the  Needles  and  Fort  Mojave." 
During  his  short  stay  two  thousand  natives  came 
across  the  Colorado  to  visit  the  first  white  man  who 
had  ever  been  in  that  region.  Here  the  adventurous 
friar  conceived  the  idea  of  crossing  the  country  west- 
ward to  visit  the  friars  who  lived  near  the  sea,  and 
was  encouraged  by  the  natives,  who  had  traded  with- 
the  coast  trioes  and  said  they  knew  the  way.  Leav- 
ing some  of  his  not  very  bulky  effects  and  one  of  his 
interpreters,  he  started  with  the  rest  and  a  few  Yam- 
ajabs  March  1st  and  arrived  on  the  24th  at  San 
Gabriel.^  The  route  was  substantially  that  of  the 
modern  road  from  Los  Angeles  to  Mojave,  up  the 
Mojave  River  and  through  the  Cajon  Pass;  and  the 
journey  was  without  incident  requiring  special  mention. 
Garc^s  was  warmly  welcomea  by  the  priests  at  San 
Gabriel,  where  it  will  be  remembered  he  had  been  with 
Anza  in  1774,  finding  that  establishment  "muy  adel- 
antada  en  lo  espiritual  y  temporal,'*  and  remaining  for 

^  This  being  the  first  exploration  of  most  of  tius  region,  or  of  all  west  of 

the  river,  I  give  the  route  in  fnlL   See  also  Font's  map  route  marked . 

Puerto  de  la  Concepcion,  6^  1.  N.  w. ;  2  1.  w.  N.  w.  through  pass  in  Sierra  de 
San  Pablo  to  San  Marcelo  watering-place;  6  1.  N.  w.  in  sight  of  Cabeza  del 
Gigante  in  the  east,  Grande  Medanal,  and  vicinity  of  San  Sebastian,  passing 
near  Pefton  de  la  Gampana;  8  L  k.  and  N.  N.  w.  through  pass  in  the  sierra  on 
north  of  the  Medanal  to  San  Josd  watering-place  33°  28 ;  3^  1.  N.  K.  w.  and  s.  M. 
B.,  across  sierra  to  a  valley;  61.  N.  n.  w.  and  b.  n.  b.;  61.  e.  n.  b.  and  N.  into 
Sierra  of  Santa  Margarita  to  banks  of  Golorado,  across  valley  to  watering-place 
in  33**  25'(?);  U 1.  w. ;  6  or  11 1.  N.  w.  and  w.  v,  w.  to  Tinajas  del  Tesquien,  one 
day's  journey  from  river;  8  1.  (or  6  1.)  k**  n.  w.  and  N.  across  a  sierra,  to  Santo 
Angel  spring  34**  31'  (in  Ghemehueves  country);  6  L  N.  B.  and  N.  w. ;  7 1.  n.  n. 
B.  across  a  sierra  to  Yamajab  nation,  whose  rancherias,  LaPasion,  were  across 
the  river.    (35°  on  Font's  map. ) 

*  The  full  route  over  a  country  which  Garcte  was  the  first,  as  also  for  many 
years  the  last,  to  traverse  is  worui  recording  as  follows.  (See  also  map):  3 1. 
N.  w.  to  rancherias  of  Santa  Isabel;  3L  N.  w.  and  B.  N.  w.  (sic)  to  San  Pedro 
de  los  Yamajabs  in  35"*  T,  still  near  the  river;  2}  1.  s.  w.  to  San  Oasimiro  weUs; 
81.  w.  i  w.  s.  w.  to  wells;  6 1.  w.,  31.  w.  s.  w.  to  Sierra  de  Santa  Goleta;  41. 
w.  H.  w.  across  sierra  (Plx>vidence  Mts.)  to  Gafiada  de  Santo  Tomds;  61.  w. 
s.  w.  to  wells  of  San  Juan  de  Dios,  where  the  countxy  of  the  Befiem^s  begins; 
6 1.  to  Pinta  Pass  and  Arroyo  de  los  Mirtires  (Rio  Mojave);  1*2}  L  w.  s.  w.  on 
same  stream;  2  1.  w.  n.  w.,  and  2 1.  s.  w.  and  s.  34  37';  5  1.  s.  w.  up  the 
stream;  8|  1.  up  the  stream;  3  L  s.  w.  and  s.  to  San  Benito  rancherfa;  3 1.  s.  8. 
w.  across  sierra  (Gajon  Pass?)  in  sight  of  sea,  and  3 1.  e.  8.  B.  to  Arroyo  de  los 
Aliaos;  2^1.  w.  8.  w.  into  Anza's  trail,  and  81.  w.  N.  w.;  21.  w.  K.  w.  to  San 
Gabriel 
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over  two  weeks.*^  It  had  been  his  intention  to  reach 
San  Luis  instead  of  San  Gabriel,  but  the  natives  had 
refused  to  guide  him  in  that  direction.  He  now  de- 
termined to  go  up  to  San  Luis  by  the  highway,  and 
thence  to  return  eastward  to  the  Colorado  across  the 
tulares.  He  applied  to  the  corporal  of  the  mission 
guard  for  an  escort  and  supplies  for  the  trip,  and  was 
refused,  being  subsequently  refused  also  by  Rivera  to 
•  whom  he  wrote  at  San  Diego.  The  commandant  soon 
arrived,  however,  on  his  way  to  Monterey^  and  a  dis- 
cussion ensued  on  the  matter,  which  finally  elicited 
from  Rivera,  after  various  excuses,  the  declaration 
that  he  was  not  in  favor  of  any  communication  between 
the  natives  of  the  Colorado  and  those  of  the  missions, 
having  already  taken  some  measures  to  prevent  it  by 
ordering  the  arrest  of  eastern  Indians  coming  to  the 
missions  to  trade.  Garc^s  deemed  Rivera's  views 
erroneous,  but  he  was  obliged  to  submit,  receiving, 
however,  from  the  missionaries  supplies  which  enabled 
him  to  partially  carry  out  his  plans,  though  he  did  not 
venture  along  the  Channel  shores. 

Setting  out  on  the  9th  of  April,  the  padre  crossed 
the  San  Fernando  Valley — I  use  here  for  convenience 
modern  names,  referring  to  a  note  for  those  applied 
at  the  time" — ^and  the  Santa  Clara  River;  entered 

^  It  appeuB  by  the  mianon  record  that  Gaicte  on  April  6th  baptized  an 
Indian  of  20  years  named  Miffael  Garc^  Sergeant  GrijiuYa  being  godfather. 
San  Chibriel,  Lib,  de  Jftfion,  MS.,  10.  It  is  very  strange  that  neither  Anza 
nor  Font  in  their  diaries  mention  Garcte'  visit  to  San  Gabriel,  though  the 
roate  is  indicated  on  the  latter's  map,  which,  as  I  have  said,  must  have  been 
made  after  the  completion  of  the  diary. 

"^See  also  Font's  map.  San  Gabriel;  1}  1.  N.  w.  and  w.  n.  w.;  5^1.  K.  w. 
at  foot  of  sierra;  2^1.  N.  w.  to  rancheria  in  34°  13'  (vicinity  of  San  Fernando 
mission);  2 1.  N.  to  Santa  Clara  Vallev  and  1}  1.  w.  n.  w.  to  a  cUnega;  9 1.  w. 
aud  N.  across  (?)  the  Sierra  Grande ;  j  1.  n.  b.  to  a  lake  where  Fages  had  been 
(Elizabeth  Lake?);  5  L  across  valley  to  Sierra  de  San  Marcos ;  2^  I.  N.  and  3i  L 
w.  across  the  Sierra  to  San  Pascual  rancheria  of  the  Cuabajay  nation  (in 
edge  of  Tulare  Valley,  but  this  nation  tother  west  on  map);  1^  1.  w.  N.  w.  to 
rancheria  in  35**  O';  8 1.  n.  to  Arroyo  de  Santa  Catarina  in  country  of  the 
Koches;  1 1.  N.  w.  to  a  great  river  Son  Felipe  flowing  with  rapid  cunent  from 
eastern  mountains  (Kern  River  above  Bakersfield?)  and  3 1.  K.  w.  and  k.  to 
smaller  stream  Santiago  (Posa  Creek?);  44  L  N. ;  2^  1.  n.  to  River  Santa  Crus 
(White  River?);  1  1.  e.  to  rancheria.  Back  to  San  Miguel  at  junction  of  two 
branches  of  River  San  Felipe ;  back  to  San  Pascual  rancheria ;  2 1.  E.  and  k.  e. 
in  sierra  to  lagoon  of  San  Yenancio;  d^L  K.  w.  and  s.  E.;  lit  s.  e.  to  Arroyo 
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the  great  Tulare  Valley  by  way  of  Turner's  and  Tejon 

S asses;  crossed  Kern  River,  which  he  called  San 
'elipe,  near  Bakersfield;  went  up  nearly  to  the  lati- 
tude of  Tulare  Lake,  which  he  did  not  see,  being  too 
far  to  the  east;  left  the  valley,  probably  by  the  Teha- 
chepi  Pass  but  possibly  by  Kelso  Valley;  and  thence 
went  across  to  the  Mojave,  and  back  by  nearly  his 
original  route  to  the  starting-point  on  the  Colorado. 
Thus  he  had  been  the  first  to  explore  this  broad 
region,  the  first  to  pass  over  the  southern  'Pacific 
railway  route  of  the  thirty-fifth  parallel.  His  petty 
adventures  with  the  ever  friendly  natives  in  the  Tulare 
Valley  are  interesting,  but  cannot  be  sufficiently  con- 
densed for  insertion  here.  Seven  days'  journey  north 
of  the  limit  of  his  trip  he  heard  of  another  great 
river  which  joined  the  San  Felipe,  and  which  Gar- 
c^  thought  might  be  that  flowing  into  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay,  the  San  Joaquin,  as  it  doubtless  was.  At 
one  place  the  priest  was  greeted  by  a  native  who 
asked  him  in  Spanish  for  paper  to  make  cigarritos^  who 
said  he  came  n-om  the  west,  and  who  was,  doubtless, 
a  runaway  neophyte  from  San  Cirlos  or  San  Antonio. 
Everywhere  the  natives  were  careful  to  inquire  of 
the  guides  whether  the  friar  was  a  Spaniard  of  the 
west  or  of  the  east,  the  latter  bearing  a  much  better 
reputation  than  the  former. 

On  the  Colorado  Garc^s  received  Anza's  letter 
requiring  his  return  if  he  wished  to  accompany  the 
party  to  Sonora.  But  it  was  already  too  late;  there 
was  much  to  be  done  in  his  favorite  work  of  making 
peace  between  hostile  tribes,  the  Indians  desired  him 
to  stay,  and  there  were  other  regions  to  explore. 
Consequently,  although  he  had  once  started  down  the 
river,  he  suddenly  changed  his  mind  and  decided  to 
visit  the  Moqui  towns.     iParting  from  his  last  inter- 

de  la  Asuncion;  0)  1.  8.  s.  w.  out  of  mountains  and  over  pbuns;  7  1.  s.  s.  w. 
to  Rio  Mibrtirea  at  old  station  in  34"  37';  back  to  San  tfuan  de  Dios  by  old 
route;  21.  K.  N.  E.  to  M^dano;  4^1.  s.  s.  E.  across  Sierra  of  Santa  Coleta;  31. 
E.  N.  E.  to  well  of  San  Felipe  Neri ;  5 1.  n.  E. ;  IJ 1.  n.  e.  to  Trinidad;  ii  1.  n.  E. ; 
9 1.  B.  and  8.  s.  to  San  Gasimiro ;  2 1.  e.  s.  w.  (sic)  to  starting-point. 
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preter  he  crossed  the  river  and  started  June  4th  with 
a  party  of  Hualapais  for  the  north-east,  reaching  the 
Moqui  towns  the  2d  of  July.  Here  his  good-fortune 
deserted  him.  The  Moquis  did  not  harm  him,  but 
would  not  receive  him  in  their  houses,  would  not  re- 
ceive his  gifts,  looked  with  indifference  on  his  paint- 
ings of  hell  and  heaven,  and  refused  to  kiss  the 
Christ.  Having  passed  two  nights  in  a  comer  of  the 
court-yard,  and  having  written  a  letter  to  the  min- 
ister at  Zuni,  Garc^s  turned  sorrowfully  back  and 
retraced  his  steps  to  the  country  of  the  Yamajabs, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  25th.  He  was  a  month  in 
going  down  the  river  to  the  Yuma  country,  and  reach- 
ing San  Javier  del  Bac,  on  the  17th  of  September.*^ 

The  expedition  of  Dominguez  and  Escalante  may 
be  alluded  to  here  as  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reach 
California.  They  went  in  1776  from  Santa  F^,  New 
Mexico,  to  Utah  Lake.  But  winter  was  near,  food 
became  scarce,  reports  of  the  natives  were  not  en- 
couraging, and  they  soon  gave  up  their  plan  of  reach- 
ing Monterey,  returning  to  Santa  F^  by  way  of  the 
Moqui  towns.*^ 

"  Oarc^,  Diario,  246-348.  Signed  at  Tabntama  Jan.  90,  1777.  Forbes, 
HUt.  Cat.,  157-62,  saw  this  diary  in  MS.,  at  Guadalajara.  Joomey  men- 
tioned in  Prov,  JRpc,  MS.,  i.  47-8;  vi.  69.  Palou,  Not.,  iL  281-2,  mentions 
rumors  that  Garc^  had  been  killed  by  savages. 

•*  Dominguez  and  Escalante,  Diario  y  Derrotero,  J776,  In  his  Carta  de  t8 
de  Octubre  177S,  MS.,  Esealante  favors  a  route  from  Monterey  to  the  Moqnis 
and  to  Santa  F6.  He  has  heard  of  some  light-colored  natives  somewhere  on 
the  route,  who  had  probably  reached  the  interior  from  Monterey,  by  the  great 
rivers. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

POUlffDING  OF  THE  PRESIDIO  AND   MISSION  OP  SAN 
FEANCISCXX 

177^-1777. 

AnZA'S  EXFLOKATION  OT  THS  PmONBirLA  OF  SaK  FbANOHKX)— InNlRABT^ 

The  Camp  ok  Mottntain  Laxx— Subvxt  of  thx  Peninbula—Abboto 

DB  LOS  DOLOBES— TbIP  TO  THX  GbXAT  RiYZB— BlUNDEBA   OF  FoMT  IN 

CoBBEcnuo  CBBSPi— Retttbn  to  Montebbt— Obdebs  fob  the  Founda- 
tion—a  Hit  at  the  Padbes— Abbiyal  of  the  Tbansfobt  YsssELa — 
MoBAOA  Leads  the  Ck)LONT  to  the  Peninsula — Gamp  on  Lake 
Dolores— Coming  oj  the  'San  Cablos'— The  Pblsidio  Founded— 
New  Explobation  of  Round  Bat  and  Rio  de  San  Fbanczsco— Fuoht 
OF  the  Nativbs— Fobmal  Dedication  of  the  Mission— Discussion  of 
Date,  Location,  and  Name— Eablt  Pboobess— Annals  of  1777^ 
Visits  of  Govebnob  and  Pbbsidekt  and  Commandant. 

The  expedition  of  Anza,  described  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  was  planned  and  executed  with  almost  exclu- 
sive reference  to  the  establishment  of  a  presidio  at 
San  Francisco,  and  of  one  or  two  missions  in  the  same 
region  under  its  protection.  Though  I  have  not  found 
the  text  of  Bucareli's  instructions  to  Anza,  it  was 
probably  the  intention  that  the  foundation  should  be 
accomplished  during  that  oflScer's  stay  in  California, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  under  his  supervision.  The 
expedition,  however,  for  various  reasons,  did  not  reach 
Csdifomia  so  early  as  had  been  intended.  The  matter 
was  delayed  bv  the  critical  state  of  things  at  San 
Diego,  and  still  farther  delayed  by  Rivera  s  idiosyn- 
crasies; and  Anza  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country 
before  his  colonists  had  b^en  settled  in  their  new 
home.  Yet  he  did  not  go  until  he  had  made  every 
possible  eflfort  to  forward  the  scheme  by  repeatedly 
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urging  its  importance  upon  the  dilatory  and  obstinate 
commandant,  and  by  making  in  person  a  new  exam- 
ination of  the  San  Francisco  region.  This  examina- 
tion, minutely  described  in  the  original  records/  was 
omitted  from  its  chronological  place  as  a  part  of 
Anza's  expedition,  and  must  now  receive  attention. 

With  Moraga,  Font,  a  corporal,  and  two  soldiers 
from  the  presidio,  eight  of  his  own  men,  and  provisions 
for  twenty  days,  Anza  left  Monterey  for  San  Fran- 
cisco the  23d  of  March  1776,  having  been  but  two 
days  from  his  sick-bed  at  San  Cirlos.^  The  party 
followed  the  route  of  Rivera  and  Palou  in  their  jour- 
ney of  December  1774,'  to  the  Arroyo  de  San  Fran- 
cisco, now  known  as  San  Francisquito  Creek,  at 
a  spot  where  the  Spaniards  had  first  encamped  in 
December  1769,  and  which  Palou  had  selected  two 
years  previously  as  a  desirable  site  for  the  mission  of 
San  Francisco.  The  cross  set  up  in  token  of  this 
selection  was  still  standing,  but  intermediate  explora- 
tion, as  Anza  tells  us,  referring  presumably  to  Heceta's 
trip  of  the  year  before,  had  shown  a  lack  of  water  in 
the  dry  season,  very  unfortunately,  as  in  respect  of 
soil,  timber,  and  gentUidad  the  place  was  well  adapted 
for  a  mission. 

Instead  of  entering  the  cafLada  of  San  Andres  Anza 
seems  to  have  kept  nearer  the  bay  shore — though 
neither  he  nor  Font  states  that  the  bay  was  kept  in 
sight;  but  after  crossing  the  Arroyo  de  San  Mateo, 
so  called  at  the  time  and  since,  there  are  but  slight 
data,  save  the  general  course,  between   north-west 

^Atoo,  Diano,  MS.,  139-78;  FiynJt's  Journal,  MS.,  d(M3. 

'  Palou,  Not. ,  285>7,  says  the  start  was  March  22d,  and  the  total  ntunher  of 
soldiers  10.  Anza  wished  Palou  to  go  with  him,  but  Serra  objected.  Two  of 
the  soldiers,  however,  had  been  over  the  route  before. 

'See  chap.  x.  of  this  volume.  The  itinerarv,  with  Font's  distances  in 
parentheses,  was  as  follows:  From  Monterey,  7^1.  (7)  to  Asuncion  or  Nativi- 
dad  across  the  River  Monterey  or  Santa  I>elfina:  81.  (12)  to  Valley  of  San 
Bernardino  or  Arroyo  de  las  Liagas  (still  called  Uagas  Creek)  across  Arroyo 
de  San  Benito  and  Pdjaro  River  (?);  81.  (12)  to  Arroyo  de  San  Jos^  Cupertino 
(03  on  Font's  map)  in  sight  of  bay;  4  L  (6  ?)  to  Arroyo  de  San  Francisco.  At 
one  place  on  the  way  the  poles  used  to  support  the  altar  on  a  previous  visit 
of  the  Spaniards  were  found  decorated  with  offerings  of  arrows,  feathers,  food, 
etc.,  recalling  the  similar  occurrence  at  Monterey  m  1770. 
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and  north,  from  which  to  determine  the  exact  route,* 
until,  on  March  27th,  he  encamped  at  about  11  a.  m. 
on  a  lake  near  the  "mouth  of  the  port,"  out  of  which 
was  flowing  water  enough,  as  the  writer  says,  for  a 
mill.  This  was  what  is  now  Mountain  Lake,  to  which 
the  Spaniards  at  this  time  gave  no  name/  though 
they  called  the  outlet  Arroyo  del  Puerto,  now  known 
as  Lobos  Creek.  As  soon  as  the  camp  was  pitched 
Anza  set  out  exploring  toward  the  west  and  south, 
spending  the  afternoon,  and  finding  water,  pasturage, 
and  wood,  in  fact  all  that  was  required  for  his  pro- 
posed fort  except  timber. 

Next  morning  he  went  with  the  priests  to  what  is 
now  Fort  Point, "  where  nobody  had  been,"  and  there 
erected  a  cross,  at  the  foot  of  which  he  buried  an  ac- 
count of  his  explorations.*  Here  upon  the  table-land 
terminating  in  this  point  Anza  determined  to  estab- 
lish the  presidio.  Font  presently  returned  to  camp,^ 
while  Anza  and  Moraga  continued  their  explorations 
toward  the  east  and  south-east,  where  they  found,  in 
addition  to  previous  discoveries,  a  plentifid  supply  of 
oak  timber  which,  though  much  bent  by  the  north- 
west winds,  would  serve  to  some  extent  for  building 
purposes.     About  half  a  league  east  of  the  camp  they 

*  From  the  topography  of  the  region,  and  from  the  fact  that  no  mention  is 
made  of  seeing  or  being  near  either  the  bay  or  Lake  Merced,  it  is  most  likely 
that  Anza  followed  the  route  of  the  present  county  road  and  railroad  from 
San  Bruno  to  the  vicinity  of  Islais  Creek,  thence  turning  to  the  left  past  the 
present  Almshouse  tract. 

^The  lake  is  called  Laguna  del  Presidio  on  La  P^rouse's  map  of  1786. 
That  the  lake  on  which  this  party  encamped  was  Mountain  Lake,  an  identity 
that  no  previous  writer  has  noticed,  is  proved  not  only  by  Anza's  subsequent 
movements,  but  by  the  following  in  Font's  Journal,  MS.,  31:  *The  coast  of 
the  mouth  (of  San  Francisco  Bay)  on  this  side  runs  from  N.  E.  to  8.  w.,  not 
straight,  but  forming  a  bend,  on  the  beach  of  which  a  stream,  which  flows 
from  the  lagoon  where  we  halted,  empties  itself,  and  we  called  it  the  Arroyo 
del  Puerto.     No  other  part  of  the  shoro  corresponds  at  all  to  this  statement. 

*  Misled,  perhaps,  by  this  mention  of  the  cross,  Palou,  Not.,  ii.  286,  says 
that  Anza  followed  his,  Palou's,  route  of  1774  until  he  reached  the  cross 
planted  at  that  time. 

^  Font  in  his  diary  gives  a  long  and  accurate  description  of  San  Francisco 
Bay.  He  clearly  mentions  Alcatraz  Island,  though  without  applying  any 
name.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  he  mentions  Punta  de  Almejas,  or  Mussel  roin^ 
still  so  called;  but  this  was  not  the  original  Mussel  Point  of  1769,  though 
Font  very  likely  thought  so. 
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found  another  large  lagoon,  from  which  was  flowing 
considerable  water,  and  which,  with  some  artificial  im- 
provements, they  thought  would  fiirnish  a  permanent 
supply  for  garden  irrigation.  This  was  the  present 
Washerwoman's  Bay,  comer  of  Greenwich  and  Octa- 
via  streets.  About  a  league  and  a  half  south-east  of 
the  camp  there  was  a  tract  of  irrigable  land,  and  a 
flowing  spring,  or  ojo  de  aguaj  which  would  easily 
supply  the  required  water.  Anza  found  some  well 
disposed  natives  also,  and  he  came  back  at  5  p.  m.  very 
much  pleased,  as  Font  tells  us,  with  the  result  of  his 
day's  search. 

Next  morning,  the  29th,  they  broke  camp,  half  the 
men  with  the  pack  animals  returning  by  the  way  they 
had  come,  to  San  Mateo  Creek,  and  the  commander 
with  Font  and  five  men  taking  a  circuitous  route  by 
the  bay  shore.  Arriving  at  the  spring  and  rivulet  dis- 
covered the  day  before,  they  named  it  from  the  day, 
the  last  Friday  in  lent,  Arroyo  de  los  Dolores.® 
Thence  passing  round  the  hills  they  reached  and 
crossed  the  former  trail,  and  went  over  westward  into 
the  Caflada  de  San  Andrds  in  search  of  timber,  of 
which  they  found  an  abundance.  They  followed  the 
glen  some  distance  beyond  where  the  San  Mateo 
creek  flows  out  into  the  plain,  killed  a  large  bear, 
crossed  the  low  hills,  and  returned  northward  to  join 
their  companions  on  the  San  Mateo. 

The  next  objective  point  was  the  great  River  San 
Francisco,  which  had  m  1772  prevented  Fages  from 

'It  is  to  be  noted  that  Anat  eaUs  it  nmply  an  '  ojo  de  agna  6  faente '  and 
Font  an  'arroyo,' but  neither  mentions  any  lagoon.  Palou,  however,  says, 
'  on  reaching  the  beach  of  the  bay  which  the  sailors  called  De  los  Llorones 
(that  is  Mission  Bay,  called  Llorones  by  Ayala's  men  on  account  of  two  weep- 
ing natives,  see  chap,  xi),  he  crossed  an  arroyo  by  which  empties  a  great 
lagoon  which  he  named  Dolores,  and  it  seemed  to  him  a  good  site  for  the  mis- 
sion/ eta  This  may  be  punctuated  so  as  to  apply  the  name  to  the  stream 
rather  than  the  lagoon ;  but  I  suspect  that  the  lagoon— subsequently  known 
as  The  Willows — with  its  stream  was  entirely  distinct  from  Anza's  stream  of 
Dolores.  Of  this  more  in  note  26  of  this  chapter.  Font  from  an  eminence 
noted  the  bearing  of  the  head  of  the  bay  £.  s.  £.,  and  of  an  immense  spruce, 
or  redwood,  afterwards  found  it  to  be  150  feet  high  and  16  feet  la  circumfer- 
ence, on  the  Arroyo  de  San  Francisco,  s.  e. 
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reaching  Point  Reyes.'  Save  that  in  going  round 
the  head  of  the  bay  they  named  Guadalupe  and 
Coyote  streams,  and  further  on  the  Arroyo  de  San 
Salvador,  or  Harina,  there  is  nothing  of  value  or 
interest  in  the  diaries  until  April  2d  when  the  ex- 
plorers reached  the  mouth  of  ''the  fresh  water  port 
held  hitherto  to  be  a  great  river,"  that  is,  to  the 
strait  of  Carquines  and  Suisun  Bay.  The  water  was 
somewhat  salt;  there  was  no  current;  this  great 
River  San  Francisco  was  apparently  no  river  at  all, 
but  an  extension  of  the  bay.  The  matter  seems  to 
have  troubled  them  greatly,  and  their  observations 
were  chiefly  directed  to  learning  the  true  status  of 
this  body  of  water.  There  was  no  reason  for  it, 
but  they  were  confused.  Crespf  s  diary  of  the  for- 
mer trip  had  described  the  body  of  water  accu- 
rately enough,  and  had  not  at  all  confounded  the 
strait  and  bay  with  the  River  San  Francisco,  or  San 
Joaquin;  but,  possibly,  Fages  had  also  written  a 
diary  in  which  he  expressed  the  matter  less  clearly.^** 
The  camp  on  the  2d  was  on  a  stream  supposed  to 
be  identical  with  the  Santa  Angela  de  Fulgino"  of 
Fages.  On  the  3d  they  continued  eastward  past  the 
low  range  of  hills,  from  the  summit  of  which,  near 
Willow  Pass,  like  Fages  and  Crespl  before  them,  they 
had  a  fine  view  of  a  broad  country,  which  they  describe 
more  fully,  but  not  more  accurately,  than  their  prede- 
cessors." The  long  descriptions  are  interesting,  but 
they  form  no  part  of  history  and  are  omitted,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  on  account  of  their  very  accuracy,  as 
is  also  true  regarding  Font's  description  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay.     They  described  the  country  as  it  was  and 

*It  is  noticeable  that  Anza  several  times  implies  that  more  than  one  ex- 
ploration had  been  made  in  this  direction,  but  only  one,  that  of  Fages,  is 
recorded. 

^^See  account  of  Fages'  trip  in  chapter  viiL  According  to  Arridtnia, 
Crdn.  Serd/,,  465-7,  Font  named  the  body  of  water  Puerto  Dulce. 

"No.  100 of  Font's  map. 

^^  See  also  Font's  map  m  preceding  chapter,  on  which  'a'  is  'the  hill  to 
which  Fages  arrived;'  ' b'  a  *  rancherla  at  edge  of  the  water;'  *  c,'  a  '  hiU  from 
which  we  saw  the  tulares;'  'd'  the  '  summit  of  the  sierra;'  and  'e'some  'min- 
eral hills.' 
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is;  it  is  only  with  the  annals  of  their  trip  and  such 
errors  in  their  observations  as  had  or  might  have 
had  an  effect  on  subsequent  explorations  that  I  have 
to  deal.  There  are,  however,  errors  and  confusion  to 
be  noted.  It  is  evident  that  for  some  reason  they  had 
an  imperfect  idea  of  Pages'  trip.  On  the  strait  they 
had  labored  hard  to  prove  it  not  a  river,  as  it  certainly 
was  not,  and  as  it  had  never  been  supposed  to  be,  so 
far  as  can  be  known.  Now  that  they  had  reached  the 
river  and  were  looking  out  over  the  broad  valleys  of 
the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  from  the  hills  back 
of  Antioch,  they  still  flattered  themselves  that  they 
were  correcting  errors  of  Crespl  and  Fages,  and  they 
still  labored  to  prove  that  the  broad  rivers  were  not 
rivers,  but  'fresh  wat^r  ports'  extending  far  to  the 
north  and  south,  possibly  connecting  by  tulares  in  the 
former  direction  with  Bodega  Bay.  In  all  this,  how- 
ever, Anza  was  not  so  positive;  but  in  correcting  an 
error  Crespl  never  made  respecting  the  Strait  of  Car- 
quines.  Font  was  singularly  enough  led  into  real  error 
left  on  record  for  others  to  correct. 

Like  Fages,  Anza  descended  the  hills  and  advanced 
some  leagues  over  the  plain  to  the  water's  edge,^* 
but  instead  of  turning  back  and  entering  the  hills  by 
the  San  Kamon  Cafiada,  as  Fages  had  done,  after 
some  rather  ineffectual  attempts  to  follow  the  miry 
river-banks,  he  kept  on  over  the  foot-hills,  n#ting  vast 
herds  of  elk,  or  jackass  deer,  passed  to  the  left  of 
what  is  now  Mount  Diablo,  and  crossed  the  moun- 

>'Font  in  one  place  calls  the  hill  the  terminns  of  Fages'  exploration,  and 
nys:  '  From  said  hill  which  may  be  about  a  league  from  the  water,  Captain 
Fages  and  P.  Crespi  saw  its  extent  and  that  it  was  divided  into  arms  which 
formed  islands  of  low  land;  and  as  they  had  previously  tasted  the  water 
on  the  road  further  back  and  found  it  to  be  fresh,  they  supposed  without 
doubt  that  it  must  be  some  great  river  which  divided  itself  here  into  three 
branches . . .  without  noticing  whether  it  had  any  current  or  not,  which  was 
not  easy  for  them  to  do  from  said  hill  at  such  a  distance. '  Font  counted 
seven  islands.  Anza,  Diario,  MS.,  168,  says  of  the  body  of  water  'nos  pareci6 
ser  mas  una  gran  laguna  que  rio,'  and  172,  'Me  hizo  esta  noticia  (the  state- 
ment of  two  soldiers  that  the  tulares  were  impassable  even  in  the  drv  season) 
y  lo  que  yo  observaba  acabarme  de  conceptuar  que  lo  que  se  ha  tenido  por  rio 
es  pnramente  una  gran  laguna.*  San  Ricardo  was  tne  name  given  to  the 
rancheria  in  the  Antioch  region. 
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tains  by  a  difficult  route  not  easy  to  locate,  on  which 
he  named  the  Canada  de  San  Vicente  and  the  Sierra 
del  Chasco,  finding  also  indications  of  silver  ore. 
April  6th  the  party  encamped  on  Arroyo  del  Coy- 
ote," and  on  the  8th  arrived  at  Monterey.  As  before 
related,  Anza  started  south  on  the  14th,  and  his  final 
exhortation  to  Rivera  on  the  importance  of  prompt 
action  in  the  San  Francisco  matter  was  accompanied 
by  a  diary  and  map  of  the  exploration  just  described.^* 

With  the  arrival  of  the  colony  at  Monterey  from 
the  south,  there  had  come  instinictions  from  Rivera 
to  build  houses  for  the  people,  since  there  would  be 
at  least  a  year's  delay  before  the  presidio  could  be 
founded."  And  such  were  the  orders  in  force,  not- 
withstanding Anza's  protest,  when  that  officer  turned 
over  the  command  to  Moraga,^^  and  left  the  country. 
But  Rivera,  coming  to  his  senses  perhaps  after  a  little 
reflection,  or  fearing  the  results  of  Anza  s  reports  in 
Mexico,  or  really  taking  some  interest  in  the  new 
foundation  now  that  the  object  of  his  jealousy  had 
departed,  changed  his  policy,  and  the  day  after  his 
arrival  in  San  Diego,  on  May  8th,  despatched  an  order 
to  Moraga  to  proceed  and  establish  the  fort  on  the 
site  selected  by  Anza.  He  could  not,  however,  neg- 
lect the  opportunity  to  annoy  the  priests  by  saying 
that  the  founding  of  the  missions  was  for  the  present 
suspended,  as  Moraga  was  instructed  to  inform  the 
president.  Truly  the  latter  had  not  gained  much  in 
the  change  from  Fages  to  his  rival.  At  the  same 
time  Rivera  sent  an  order  to  Grijalva  at  San  Gabriel 
to  rejoin  the  rest  of  the  colony  at  Monterey  with  the 

^«No.  104  of  the  map. 

^^  The  route  of  Anza  8  trip  is  shoTvii,  but  of  course  in  a  sener&l  way,  on 
Font's  map.  See  chapter  xii.  The  natives  had  been  as  usual  Iriendly  in  every 
rancheria  visited. 

^*  PaloUy  Not.y  ii.  283.  From  the  viceroy  Kivera  had  pennission  dated 
Jan.  20th,  to  delay  the  exploration  only  until  Anza's  arrival.  Prov.  St  Pap., 
MS.,  L  193-4.  But  of  course  the  viceroy  knew  nothing  yet  of  the  San  Diego 
affiiir. 

"  Feb.  4th,  Rivera  orders  Moraga  to  take  command  of  the  expedition 
after  Anza's  departure.  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxii.  19. 
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twelve  soldiers  and  their  families.  Anza's  departure 
had,  it  seems^  greatly  lessened  the  danger  at  San 
Diego. 

G6ngora  brought  the  order  to  San  Gabriel,  and 
Grijalva,  setting  out  at  once  with  his  company,  carried 
it  to  Moraga  at  Monterey.  It  was  resolved  to  start 
north  in  the  middle  of  June,  and  though  the  mission 
must  wait,  Serra  thought  it  best  that  Palou  and 
Cambon,  th^'  friars  destined  for  San  Francisco,  should 
accompany  the  soldiers  to  attend  to  their  spiritual 
interests  and  be  ready  on  the  spot  for  further  orders. 
Meanwhile  the  transport  vessels  arrived  on  their 
yearly  voyage,  having  sailed  from  San  Bias  together 
on  the  9th  of  March.  The  San  Antonio,  Captain 
Diego  Choquet,  with  Francisco  Castro  and  Juan  B. 
Aguirre,  as  master  and  mate,  and  Friar  Benito  Sierra 
as  chaplain,  arrived  May  21st,  unloading  supplies  for 
Monterey  and  waiting  for  some  pine  lumber  for  San 
Diego.  The  San  Carlos^  a  slower  vessel,  arrived  the 
3d  of  June,^®  under  Captain  Quir6s,  Canizares  and 
Bevilla  as  master  and  mate,  with  Santa  Maria  and 
Nocedal  as  chaplains.  She  brought  supplies  for  Mon- 
terey and  also  for  San  Francisco,  and  many  articles 
were  put  on  board  to  go  up  by  water  and  save  mule 
transportation ;  but  as  two  cannons  were  to  be  taken 
from  the  presidio  an  order  from  Kivera  was  necessary, 
and  the  vessel  was  obliged  to  wait  until  this  order 
could  be  obtained. 

On  June  17th  Moraga  with  his  company  of  sol- 
diers, settlers,  families,  and  servants  ^^  set  out  in  com- 
pany with  the  two  friars  by  the  old  route,  moving 
very  slowly,  halting  for  a  day  on   San   Francisco 

"June  5th,  Moraga  to  Rivera,  annonncing  arrival  of  the  transports.  Prov. 
St,  Pap,,  MS.,  L  232-3. 

1*  About  the  number  of  soldiers  there  is  much  confusion.  Kivera's  orders, 
PaioUt  Not.,  u,  300,  had  been  to  take  20  of  them,  but  the  same  author  says, 
page  307,  that  Moraga  had  13;  and  elsewhere,  Fu/a,  205-7,  that  there  were 
17.  He  still  claims  that  12  of  Auea's  force  were  at  San  Diego,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  all  the  20  were  at  Monterey  and  that  about  20  of  them  started. 
There  were  7  settlers  with  their  families,  5  vaqueros  and  muleteers,  2  Lower 
Califomians,  1  San  C4rlo«  neophyte,  a  mule  train,  and  200  head  of  cattle. 
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Arroyo,  noting  the  abundance  of  deer  and  antelope, 
and  finally  encamping,  June  27th,  on  the  Laguna  de 
los  Dolores  in  sight  of  the  Ensenada  de  los  Llorones 
and  of  the  south-eastern  branch  of  the  bay.  An  altar 
was  set  up  and  mass  was  said  on  the  29th,  as  on  every 
succeeding  day.  Here  Moraga  awaited  the  coming 
of  the  San  Cdrlos,  because  the  exact  location  of  the 
presidio  site  was  to  depend  to  some  extent  on  her 
survey  for  anchorage.  A  month  was  passed  in  ex- 
plorations of  the  peninsula,  in  cutting  timber,  and  in 
other  preparations  of  which  no  detailed  record  was 
kept,  and  still  no  vessel  came.  The  lieutenant  finally 
determined  to  go  over  to  the  site  selected  by  Anza, 
and  make  a  beginning  by  erecting  barracks  of  tules 
and  other  light  material.  Thus  far  all  had  lived  in 
the  field  tente,  and  the  camp  was  transferred  on  the 
26th  of  July.  The  first  building  completed  was  in- 
tended for  a  temporary  chapel,  and  in  it  the  first  mass 
was  said  on  July  28th  by  IPalou.^  The  priests,  how- 
ever, did  not  change  their  quarters.  They  as  well  as 
Anza  thought  the  first  camp  in  a  locality  better  fitted 
for  a  mission  than  any  other  part  of  the  peninsula; 
and  though  by  Rivera's  orders  the  mission  was  not 
yet  to  be  founded,  the  spot  was  so  near  the  presidio, 
and  the  natives  were  so  friendly,  that  it  was  deemed 
safe  and  best  for  the  two  friars  to  remain  with  the 
cattle  and  other  mission  property,  guarded  by  six  sol- 
diers and  a  settler,  who  might  without  disobedience 
of  superior  orders  make  preparations  for  their  future 
dwellings.  Things  continued  in  this  state  for  nearly 
another  month. 

To  their  great  relief  on  the  18th  of  August  the  San 
Cdrlos  arrived  and  anchored  near  the  new  camp. 
After  leaving  Monterey  she  had  experienced  con- 
trary winds  and  had  been  driven  first  down  to  the 
latitude  of  San  Diego,  then  up  to  42,''  anchoring  on 
the  night  of  the  I7th  outside  the  heads  and  north  of 

^  The  camp  waa  pitched  July  26th,  and  building  begnn  July  27th.  Letter 
of  Sal  to  Governor  in  1792.  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  an.  62,  54. 
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the  entrance.  Quir6s  and  the  rest  having  approved 
the  choice  of  sites,  work  was  immediately  begun  on 
permanent  buildings  for  the  presidio,  all  located  within 
a  square  of  ninety-two  yards,  according  to  a  plan  made 
by  Canizares.  Quir6s  sent  ashore  his  two  carpenters 
and  a  squad  of  sailors  to  work  on  the  storehouse,  com- 
mandant's dwelling,  and  chapel,  while  the  soldiers 
erected  houses  for  themselves  and  families.  All  the 
buildings  were  of  palisade  walls,  and  roofed  with 
earth.  They  were  all  ready  by  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, and  the  17th  was  named  as  the  day  of  ceremonial 
founding,  being  the  day  of  the  '  Sores  of  our  seraphic 
father  Saint  Francis.'^*  Over  a  hundred  and  fifty 
persons  witnessed  the  solemn  ceremony.  The  San 
Carlos  landed  all  her  force  save  enough  to  man  the 
swnvel-guns.  Four  friars  assisted  at  mass,  for  Pefia 
had  come  up  from  Monterey,  and  the  prescribed  rites 
of  taking  possession,  and  the  te  deum  laudamuSy 
were  accompanied  and  followed  by  ringing  of  bells 
and  discharge  of  fire-arms,  including  the  swivel-guns 
of  the  transport.  The  cannon  so  terrified  the  natives 
that  not  one  made  his  appearance  for  some  days." 
Thus  was  the  presidio  of  San  Francisco  founded,  and 
after  the  ceremonies  its  commandant,  Moraga,  enter- 
tained the  company  with  all  the  splendor  circum- 
stances would  allow.^ 

While  the  presidio  supplies  were  being  transferred 
to  the  warehouse,  a  new  exploration  of  the  head  of 
the  bay  and  of  the  great  rivers  was  made  by  Quir6s, 
Cafiizares,  and  Cambon  in  the  ship's  boat,  and  by 

SI  <0n  that  same  17th  of  September  on  the  other  side  of  the  continent  Lord 
Howe's  Heeaian  and  British  troops  were  revelling  in  the  city  of  New  York. ' 
Elliot,  in  Overland  Manihfy,  iv.  33G-7. 

"So  says  Palou,  and  it  reads  well.  It  must  be  added,  however,  that 
according  to  the  same  author  all  had  left  the  peninsula  a  month  before. 

ssin  connection  with  the  founding  of  the  presidio  it  may  be  noted  that 
Moraga  in  his  preliminary  search  found  one  or  two  fine  springs  which  Anza 
had  not  mentioned.  Gen.  Vallejo,  in  his  Ducurao  IJhtdricOy  pronounced  at 
the  centennial  celebration  of  the  founding  of  the  mission,  notes  that  some 
remarkable  Qualities  were  popularly  attributed  to  the  spring  called  El  Polin. 
Women  drinking  the  water  were,  it  seems,  made  more  than  usually  prolific, 
^ving  birth  to  twins  in  many  instances.  Several  other  Califomians  men- 
tion thia  old  popular  belief. 

Hm.  Gal.,  Vox..  I.    19 
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Moraga  with  a  party  of  soldiers  by  land.  The  two 
expeditions  were  to  meet  beyond  the  '  round  bay/  or 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  on  a  certain  day,  apparently 
September  26th,  whence  by  water  and  land  they  were 
to  go  up  the  river  as  far  as  possible.  They  started  on 
the  23d,  the  land  party  carrying  most  of  the  supplies, 
while  the  boat  took  only  enough  for  eight  days.  On 
the  29th  Quir6s  returned.  He  had  reached  the  ren- 
dezvous at  the  appointed  time,  but  not  meeting 
Moraga,  he  had  been  obliged  after  waiting  one  day  to 
turn  back  for  want  of  provisions.  Although  prevented 
from  exploring  the  great  river,  he  was  able  to  settle 
another  disputed  question  and  prove  that  the  '  round 
bay'  had  no  connection  with  Bodega.  For  sailing  in 
that  direction  he  had  discovered  a  new  ^estuary  and 
followed  it  to  its  head,  finding  no  passage  to  the  sea, 
and  beholding  a  lofty  sierra  which  stretched  toward 
the  west  and  ended,  as  Quir6s  thought,  at  Cape 
Mendocino.  This  was,  probably,  the  first  voyage 
of  Europeans  up  the  windings  of  Petaluma  Creek.^* 
Respecting  the  region  at  the  mouth  of  the  great 
rivers  he  had  done  no  more  than  verify  the  accuracy 
of  previous  observations  by  Fages  and  Anza. 

Meanwhile  Moraga,  on  arriving  at  the  south-eastern 
head  of  the  bay,  had  changed  his  plans,  and  instead  of 
following  the  shore  had  conceived  the  idea  that  he 
could  save  time  and  distance  by  crossing  the  sierra 
eastward.  This  he  accomplished  without  difficulty  by 
a  route  not  recorded,  but  apparently  at  an  unexpected 
cost  of  time ;  for  on  reaching  the  river  he  concluded  it 
would  be  impossible  to  reach  the  mouth  at  the  time 

'^  Palou,  Noticicu,  states  that  Quirds  sailed  two  days  on  the  new  estero, 
and  he  mi^ht  with  unfavorable  winds  have  spent  that  time  on  Petalnma 
Creek;  but  if  he  waited  a  day  for  Moraga  the  two  days  must  include  the  whole 
return  voyage.  He  had  not,  however,  disproved  Font's  theory  that  the  bay 
communicated  with  Bodega  by  way  of  the  great  *  fresh  water  port,*  or  lagoon, 
now  called  the  Sacramento  River.  In  his  Vida,  210-14,  Palou  gives  r&ther 
vaguely  additional  details.  At  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  was  a  fine  har- 
bor, OS  good  as  San  Die^i^o,  named  Asuncion  (Snisun  Bay?).  The  lofty  sierra 
stretching  to  Gape  Mendocino  was  called  San  Francisco.  The  estuary  on  the 
west  of  Bound  Bay,  up  which  they  sailed  one  day  and  nighty  was  named 
Meroed. 
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agreed  on,  and  resolved  to  direct  his  exploration  in  the 
other  direction.  Marching  for  three  days  rapidly  up 
the  river  he  reached  a  point  where  the  plain  m  all  di- 
rections le  hizo  horizonte,thsLt  is,  presented  an  unbroken 
horizon  as  if  he  were  at  seal  The  natives  pointed  out 
a  ford,  and  Moraga  travelled  for  a  day  in  the  plain 
beyond  the  river,  seeing  in  the  far  north  lines  of  trees 
indicating  the  existence  of  rivers.  But  he  had  no 
compass,  and  fearing  that  he  might  lose  himself  on 
these  broad  plains  he  returned  by  the  way  he  had 
come,  arriving  at  the  presidio  the  7th  of  October. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  other  camp  at  the  Laguna 
de  los  Dolores,  where  since  the  end  of  July  Palou  and 
Cambon,  reenforced  after  a  time  by  Pena  appointed  to 
Santa  Clara,  had  been  making  preparations  for  a  mis- 
sion. Six  soldiers  and  a  settler  had  built  houses  for 
their  families,  and  the  establishment  lacked  only  cer- 
tain dedicatory  formalities  to  be  a  regular  mission. 
True,  there  were  no  converts,  even  candidates,  but 
the  natives  would  doubtless  come  forward  in  due  time. 
Their  temporary  absence  from  the  peninsula  dated  from 
the  12th  of  August,  before  which  time  they  had  been 
friendly  though  apparently  unable  for  want  of  an  inter- 
preter to  comprehend  the  aims  of  the  missionaries.  On 
the  date  specified  the  southern  rancherfas  of  San  Mateo 
came  up  and  defeated  them  in  a  great  fight,  burning 
their  huts  and  so  filling  them  with  terror  that  they 
fled  in  their  tule  rafts  to  the  islands  and  contra  casta, 
notwithstanding  the  offers  of  the  soldiers  to  protect 
them.  For  several  months  nothing  was  seen  of  them, 
except  that  a  small  party  ventured  occasionally  to  the 
lagoon  to  kill  ducks,  accepting  also  at  such  visits  gifts 
of  beads  and  food  from  the  Spaniards.  Two  children 
of  presidio  soldiers  were  baptized  before  the  founding 
of  the  mission.^     As  soon  as  Quir6s  arrived  he  had 

'^StmliuncUco,  Lib.  de  MitAon^  MS.,  3.  These  are  the  first  entries  in  the 
miarion  books;  the  first  on  August  10th  was  the  baptism  of  Francisco  Jos^  de 
los  Dolores  Soto,  infant  son  of  Ignacio  Soto;  the  second  that  of  Juana  Maria 
liorenza  Sanchez  15  days  of  ace,  on  Aug.  25th.  Both  were  baptized  ad  instanttTn 
mortem  witiiout  ceremony,  tne  latter  by  a  common  soldier. 
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given  his  attention  to  the  mission  as  well  as  the  pre- 
sidio, and  immediately  set  six  sailors  at  work  to  aid 
the  priests  in  constructing  a  church  and  dwelling,  so 
that  the  work  advanced  rapidly. 

No  orders  came  from  Rivera  authorizing  the  estab- 
lishing of  a  mission,  but  Moraga  saw  no  reason  for 
delay  and  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility.  A 
church  fifty-four  feet  long  and  a  house  of  thirty  by 
fifteen  feet,  all  of  wood,  plastered  with  clay,  and  roofed 
with  tules,  were  finished  and  the  day  of  Saint  Francis, 
October  4th,  was  the  time  set  for  the  rites  of  founda- 
tion. On  the  3d  the  church,  decorated  with  bunting 
from  the  vessel,  was  blessed;  but  next  day  only  a  mass 
was  said,  the  ceremony  being  postponed  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  Moraga.  He  arrived,  as  we  have  seen, 
on  the  7th,  and  on  October  9th  the  solemne  funcion 
was  celebrated  in  presence  of  all  who  had  assisted  at 
the  presidio  a  month  before,  save  only  the  few  soldiers 
left  m  charge  of  the  fort.  Palou  said  mass,  aided  by 
Cambon,  Nocedal,  and  Peiia;  the  image  of  Saint 
Francis,  patron  of  port,  presidio,  and  mission,  was 
carried  about  in  procession.  Volleys  of  musketry  rent 
the  air,  aided  by  swivel-guns  and  rockets  brought  from 
the  San  Cdrlos,  and  finally  two  cattle  were  killed  to 
feast  the  guests  before  they  departed.  Thus  was  for- 
mally estaolished  the  sixth  of  the  California  missions, 
dedicated  to  San  Francisco  de  Asis  on  the  Laguna 
de  los  Dolores.** 

**  The  patron  of  this  mission,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was  the  founder  of  the 
Franciscan  order  of  friars.  He  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Assisi,  Italy,  in  1182, 
in  a  stable,  and  on  the  shoulder  was  a  birth-mark  resembling  a  cross.  With 
a  slight  education  and  somewhat  dissolute  habits  he  was  employed  in  trade 
by  his  father  until  25  years  of  age.  Taken  prisoner  in  a  petty  local  war,  his 
captivity  caused  or  was  f oUowed  oy  an  illness  during  which  his  future  Yocatioii 
was  revealed  to  him  in  dreams.  Useless  thereafter  for  business  and  regarded 
as  insane  by  his  father,  he  renounced  his  patrimony,  vowed  to  live  on  alms 
alone,  and  retired  to  the  convent  of  Porciuncula  near  Aasisi,  where  he  laid  the 
foundations  of  his  j^reat  order.  This  organization  was  approved  by  the  pope 
in  1200,  and  at  the  first  chapter,  or  assembly,  in  1210  haa  over  5,000  niemoers 
in  its  different  classes.  The  founder  gave  up  the  generalship  as  an  example 
of  himiility,  and  went  to  Egypt  in  1210  in  search  (3  martyrdom;  but  the  Sul- 
tan, admiring  his  courage,  would  not  allow  him  to  be  killed.  Among  the 
many  miracles  wrought  by  or  through  him,  the  most  famous  is  that  en  the 
iUgmata,  or  llagaa  de  JetMS,  the  wounds  of  the  nails  and  spear  inflicted  on  the 
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The  annals  of  San  Francisco  for  the  first  months, 
or  even  years,  of  its  existence  are  meagre.  The 
record  is  indeed  complete  enough,  but  there  was 
really  very  little  to  be  recorded.     On  October  21st 

body  of  Chriflt  imprinted  by  an  anffel  on  Saint  TnndM  as  he  slept.  Thonffh 
in  feeble  health  he  continued  preadiing  until  his  death  on  Oct.  4,  1226.  fie 
was  canonized  in  1228,  and  his  festival  is  celebrated  on  the  day  of  his  death, 
October  4th. 

As  to  the  exact  date  of  the  foundation  there  is  a  degree  of  uncertainty,  it 
lying  between  the  8th  and  the  0th.  True,  Palou,  Not,,  ii.  320,  in  a  statement 
which  from  its  connection  with  the  date  of  Moraffa*s  return  (p.  318)  cannot 
be  a  slip  of  the  pen  or  typographical  error,  is  tne  only  authority  for  the 
former  date,  while  Falou  himself,  VidcL,  214,  and  all  other  authorities  (except- 
ing of  course  a  few  very  recent  writers  who  follow  the  Noticias),  including  uie 
annual  and  biennial  reports  of  missionaries  so  far  as  they  have  been  pre- 
served, agree  on  Oct.  0th.  Yet  this  evidence  is  not  so  overwhelming  in  favor 
of  the  latter  date  as  it  seems,  since  all  printed  works  have  doubtless  followed 
Palou's  Vida,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  the  regular  reports  alluded  to  did  not 
follow  the  same  authority.  I  have  seen  no  report  preceding  1787,  the  date 
when  Palou's  work  was  published,  which  gives  the  date  at  alL  Ordinarily 
the  writers  of  official  reports  obtained  such  dates  from  the  mission  books,  on 
the  title-pages  of  which  the  date  of  founding  is  in  every  other  mission  cor- 
rectly given ;  but  strangely  enough  in  this  instance  San  Frandaco,  Lib.  de 
Mition,  MS.,  2,  the  date  is  given  in  Palou's  own  handwritinflr  as  Auf;ust  1st, 
which  is  not  only  incorrect  but  wholly  unintelligible.  Lacking  this  source 
of  information  I  suppose  the  friars  may  have  used  Palou's  work,  which  was 
in  most  if  not  all  the  mission  libraries.  To  name  the  writers  who  have  given 
one  date  or  the  other  would  not  aid  in  settling  the  question,  and  it  must  be 
left  in  doubt.  Since  it  is  only  conjecture  that  the  source  of  information  for 
official  reports  was  Palou's  printed  book,  the  balance  of  evidence  is  of  course 
in  favor  of  Oct.  0th.  Vallejo,  in  his  Diicurso  HUtdrico,  MS.,  states  that  the 
founding  was  on  Oct  4th,  but  in  a  note  appended  to  the  translation  of  his 
discourse,  San  Francieeo,  Centennial  Mem.,  lO.S-6,  as  in  conversation,  he  ex- 
plains his  meaning  to  be  that  as  Oct.  4th  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  cer- 
emony, as  it  was  the  day  of  San  Francisco,  and  as  it  was  the  day  annually 
celebrated  by  the  Califomians,  it  ought  still  to  be  the  day  celebrated  as  an 
anniversary.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  theory,  it  has  no  bearing  on  the 
actual  date  as  an  historical  Ubct  Vallejo's  suggestion  that  both  Oct.  8th  and 
Oct.  0th  in  Palou  may  be  typographical  errors  is  scarcely  sound. 

Respecting  the  locality  of  the  mission  there  was  a  theory  long  current 
that  it  was  firat  foxmded  on  Washerwoman's  Bay,  the  lagoon  back  of  Russian 
Hill,  and  subsequently  moved  to  its  present  site.  5ou/e'«  Annals  qf  8.  F., 
46-7;  TuthiWs  Hist,  Vol.,  85-6;  and  many  other  modem  writings  in  books, 
magazines,  and  newspapers.  This  supposition  was  unfounded,  excei>t  in  the 
statements  of  Palou,  Vida,  200-10,  the  only  authority  extant  until  quite 
recently,  that  Moraga's  expedition  encamped  June  27th  'on  the  bank  of  a 
great  lagoon  which  emptiea  into  the  arm  of  the  sea  of  the  port  which  extends 
mland  15  leagues  toward  the  south-east,*  and  that  a  mission  site  was  selected 
'in  this  same  place  at  the  lagoon  on  the  plain  which  it  has  on  the  west.*  To 
John  W.  Dwindle,  Colon,  IJist,  8,  F.,  p.  xiii.,  belongs,  I  believe,  the  credit 
of  having  been  the  first  to  show  the  inaccuracy  of  tne  prevalent  opinion  as 
early  as  1867,  and  without  the  aid  of  Palou*s  i^otieias  which  he  had  never 
seen.  By  the  aid  of  the  Vida,  of  La  P^rouse's  map  (which  I  reproduce  in 
chap,  xzii)  and  the  testimony  of  Bofia  C&rmen  Cibrian  de  Bernal,  an  old 
lady  at  the  mission,  he  identified  the  Jiagnna  de  los  Dolores  with  '  The  Wil- 
lows,' a  lagoon,  filled  up  in  modem  times,  which  lay  in  the  tract  bounded  by 
17th,  10th,  Howard,  and  Valencia  streets,  discharging  its  waters  into  Mission 
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the  San  Cdrlos  sailed  for  San  Bias,  leaving  four  sail- 
ors as  laborers  at  the  new  mission,  who  completed 
the  buildings  and  brought  water  in  a  ditch  from  the 
stream.     Meanwhile  Rivera,  having  received  at  San 

Bi^.  Gov.  Neve  in  his  report  to  the  viceroy  of  Feb.  25,  1777,  in  Prov,  Rec., 
MS.,  i.  141,  says  the  mission  was  1^  leagues  from  the  fort  and  near  Lake 
Dolores.  Vallejo,  in  his  Diseuno  Hist&ricOy  advanced  the  theory  that  Tiigiina 
de  los  Dolores  was  a  small  lake  situated  between  two  hilh  to  the  right  of  the 
old  road  from  the  presidio  to  the  mission.  In  the  transktion  and  accompany- 
ing notes,  San  Francwco^  CerUennial  Mem,,  25,  107,  the  lake  is  located,  osten- 
sibly on  Vallejo's  authoritv,  *  in  Sans  Souci  Valley,  north  of  the  Mission. . . 
and  immediately  behind  the  hill  on  which  the  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum 
now  stands.'    iJwinelle  in  his  oration  delivered  on  the  same  day  and  prmted 


in  the  same  book  (p.  86)  declared  in  favor  of  *  The  Willows '  and  maintains  his 
position  in  a  supplementary  aimimeht  (pn.  187-91).  There  can  be  no  doubt,  I 
think,  that  the  Laguna  de  Dolores  of  Falou  was  identical  with  the  pond  of 


the  Willows,  formerly  the  head  of  an  estuary,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Sra  Bemal  and  other  old  residents,  though  fed  by  springs,  and  not  with  the 
pond  to  which  Vallejo  alludes.  The  statement  of  Palou  that  the  mission  was 
on  the  plain  westward  of  the  laguna,  together  with  La  P^rouse's  map  which 
gives  the  same  relative  position,  seems  conclusive.  But  while  Dwinelle's 
axvument  against  Vallejo  is  conclusive,  it  contains  some  curious  errors. 
Palou,  Not.y  ii.  300,  says  the  Spaniards  encamped  on  Jxme  27th  '  &la  orilla 
de  una  laguna  que  llam6  el  Sefior  Anza  de  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  los  Dolores  que 
estd  d  la  vista  de  la  ensenada  de  los  Llorones  y  playa  del  estero  6  brazo  de 
mar  que  corro  al  Sudeste/  that  is,  *  on  the  bank  of  the  lake  which  Anza 
named  Dolores,  which  is  in  sight  of  the  Ensenada  de  los  Llorones  and  of  the 
beach  of  the  estuary,  or  arm  of  the  sea,  which  runs  to  the  south-east.*  Now 
the  '  Ensenada  de  los  Llorones, '  as  we  have  seen,  was  Mission  Bay,  the  name 
having  been  given  by  Aguirre  in  1775  (see  p.  247  of  chap,  zi.)  from  three 
'weeping  Indians*  standing  on  the  shore.  JOwinelle,  however,  translated 
LhronesBB  'weeping  willows,*  which  but  for  the  circumstance  alluded  to 
would  be  correct ;  and  haviug  the  willows  on  his  hands,  must  have  fresh 
water  for  their  roots,  which  he  obtains  by  translating  eruenada  as  '  creek,*  and 
thus  identifying  Ensenada  de  los  Llorones  with  a  stream  of  fresh  water  flow- 
ing from  a  ravine  north-west  of  the  mission  and  into  the  bay  at  what  was 
in  later  years  City  Gardens,  a  stream  which  supplied  the  mission  with  water 
for  all  purposes,  being  '  in  sight  of  *  the  mission,  and  moreover  lined  in  Dwi- 
neUe*s  own  time  with  willows.  Tlien  having  fitted  the  name  of  one  of  the 
objects  seen  from  the  mission  site  to  the  fr^-water  stream,  it  remained  to 
identify  the  other,  the  '  plava  del  estero  6  brazo  de  mar  que  corro  al 
Sudeste  *  with  Mission  Bay,  which  he  does  by  a  peculiar  svstem  of  (unwrit- 
ten) punctuation  and  by  changing  de  to  del^  making  it  read  '  shore  of  the  in- 
let, or  arm,  of  that  sea  which  trends  to  the  south-east' !  The  meaning  of  the 
original  was  '  in  sight  of  Mission  Bay  and  of  the  south-eastern  branch  of  San 
Francisco  Bay.*  Dwinelle's  reasoning  is  a  very  ingenious  escape  from  diffi- 
culties that  never  existed. 

After  all  I  have  an  idea  that  Palou  made  the  first  blunder  in  this  matter 
himself.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Anza  applied  the  name  Dolores  to  an 
ajo  de  agua,  a  spring  or  stream,  which  he  thought  capable  of  iirigating  the 
mission  lands,  makmg  no  mention  of  any  Uiguna.  I  supnoae  that  this  was 
the  fresh -water  stream  alluded  to  by  Dwindle  which  did,  as  Anza  had 
thought  it  might,  supply  the  mission  with  water.  lAter  when  Palou  came 
up,  for  some  unexplainea  cause  he  transferred  the  name  of  Dolores  to  the  pond 
at  the  Willows,  too  low  to  be  used  for  irrigation  and  probably  at  tiiat  time 
connected  with  tide- water. 

Respecting  the  name  of  this  mission  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
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Diego  communications  from  the  viceroy  in  which  that 
official  spoke  of  the  new  missions  in  the  north  as 
having  been  already  founded,  concluded  that  it  was 
time  to  proceed  north  and  attend  to  their  founding. 
On  the  way  at  San  Luis  Obispo  he  learned  that  his 
orders  had  been  disobeyed  at  San  Francisco,  and  said 
he  was  glad  of  it  and  would  soon  go  in  person  to 
found  the  other  mission.  From  Monterey  accom- 
panied by  PeM,  who  had  in  the  mean  while  returned, 
he  went  up  to  Saa  Francisco,  arriving  November 
26th  and  cordially  approving  the  choice  of  sites  and 
all  that  h{kd  been  done.  Three  days  later  he  set  out 
with  Moraga  to  make  a  new  exploration  of  the  great 
river  and  plain,  leaving  Pena  at  the  mission,  and 
promising  on  arrival  at  Monterey  to  send  up  soldiers 
for  the  founding  of  Santa  Clara.  Bivera's  expedition 
accomplished  nothing,  for  after  fording  the  river  he 
did  not  go  so  far  as  Moraga  had  done,  fearing  that  a 
rise  in  the  stream  might  prevent  his  return.  On  his 
way  back  he  was  met  by  a  courier  with  news  of 
trouble  at  San  Luis,  which  claimed  his  attention, 
whereupon  Moraga  returned  to  his  presidio,  and  Peiia 
was  obliged  to  wait. 

In  December  the  self-exiled  natives  began  to  come 
back  to  the  peninsula;  but  they  came  in  hostile  atti- 
tude and  by  no  means  disposed  to  be  converted.  They 
began  to  steal  all  that  came  within  reach.  One  party 
discharged  arrows  at  the  corporal  of  the  guard; 
another  insulted  a  soldier's  wife;  and  there  was  an 
attempt  to  shoot  the  San  Cdrlos  neophyte  who  was 
still  living  here.     One  of  those  concerned  in  this 

it  WM  simply  San  FnmciBco  de  Asis  and  neyer  properly  an3rtbing  else.  Asia 
was  dropTOQ  in  common  uaage  even  by  the  fnars,  as  was  Borromeo  at  San 
C^loe  and  AlcaU  at  San  Diego.  Then  Dolores  was  added,  not  as  part  of  the 
name  but  simply  as  the  locality,  like  Carmelo  at  San  Cdrlos,  and,  more  rarely, 
Nipagoay  at  San  Diego.  Gradually,  as  San  Francisco  was  also  the  name  of 
the  presidio,  and  there  was  another  mission  of  San  Francisco  Solano,  it  became 
customary  among  settlers,  soldiers,  and  to  somo  extent  friars  also,  to  speak  of 
the  Alision  de  Iob  DclortSf  meaning  simply  *  the  mission  at  Dolores.'  No  other 
name  than  San  Francisco  was  employed  in  official  reports.  Dolores  was  in 
full  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  los  Dolores,  one  of  the  virgin's  most  common  appella- 
tions, and  a  very  common  name  for  places  in  all  Spanish  countries. 
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attempt  was  shut  up  and  flogged  by  Grijalva,  where- 
upon the  savages  rushed  up  and  discharged  a  volley 
of  arrows  at  the  mission  buildings,  attempting  a 
rescue,  though  they  were  frightened  away  by  a  dis- 
charge of  musketry  in  the  air.  Next  day  the  seigeant 
went  out  to  make  arrests,  when  a  new  fight  occurred, 
in  which  a  settler  and  a  horse  were  wounded,  while 
of  the  natives  one  was  killed,  another  wounded,  and 
all  begged  for  peace,  which  was  granted  after  sundry 
floggings  had  been  administered.  It  was  some  three 
months  before  the  savages  showed  themselves  again 
at  the  mission. 

Events  of  1777  may  be  very  briefly  disposed  of, 
and  as  well  here  as  elsewhere.  The  natives  resumed 
their  visits  in  March,  gradually  lost  their  fears,  and 
on  June  24th  three  adults  were  baptized,  the  whole 
number  of  converts  at  the  end  of  the  year  being 
thirty-one."  Some  slight  improvements  were  made 
in  buildings  at  both  establishments;  but  of  agricult- 
ural progress  we  have  no  record.  Jose  Ramon  Bo- 
jorges  was  the  corporal  in  command  of  the  mission 
guard.  In  April  San  Francisco  was  honored  by  a 
visit  from  the  governor  of  the  Californias,  who  had 
come  to  live  at  Monterey,  and  wished  to  make  a  per- 
sonal inspection  of  the  mmous  port.^  May  12th  the 
Santiago,  under  Ignacio  Arteaga,  with  Francisco  Castro 
as  master,  and  Nocedal  as  chaplain,  entered  the  harbor 
with  supplies  for  the  northern  establishments  and  San 
Bias  news  down  to  the  1st  of  March.  This  was  the 
first  voyage  to  the  port  of  San  Francisco  direct  with- 
out touching  at  intermediate  stations.  Arteaga  set 
sail  for  Monterey  on  the  27tL     In  October  the  good 

"  Ban  FraiMwcOi  lAb,  de  Afmon,  MSi  The  first  conTerfc  was  named  Fran- 
cisco Moraga,  the  commandant  of  the  presidio  standing  as  godfather.  The 
first  burial  of  a  neophyte  was  on  October  20th.  There  had  already  been  eight 
deaths  of  Spaniards,  but  there  were  no  more  for  two  years.  The  first  marriage 
was  that  of  Mariano  A.  Cordero,  a  soldier,  and  Juana  F.  Pinto  on  Noyemur 
28, 1776;  the  first  burial  that  of  Maila  de  la  Luz  Mufioz,  wife  of  J.  M.  Valen- 
cia, a  soldier. 

**  His  report  to  the  viceroy  dated  February  26,  1777,  isinPror.  lUc,  MS.» 
l  140-2. 
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padre  presidente  on  his  first  visit  to  San  Francisco 
arrived  in  time  to  say  mass  in  the  mission  church  on 
the  day  of  Saint  Francis  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
*old  residents'  and  of  seventeen  adult  native  converts. 
Passing  over  to  the  presidio  October  10th,  and  gazing 
for  the  first  time  on  the  blue  waters  under  the  purple 
pillars  of  the  Golden  Gate,  Father  Junfpero  exclaimed: 
"Thanks  be  to  God  that  now  our  father  St  Francis 
with  the  holy  cross  of  the  procession  of  missions  has 
reached  the  last  limit  of  the  Califomian  continent. 
Togo  farther  he  must  have  boats. "*^ 

*  ComprehenriTe  references  on  the  general  subject  of  this  chapter  are 
PaUm,  Not.,  ii.  285-347;  Id,,  Vida,  201-24.  A  few  additional  notes  on  minor 
topics  of  San  Fnncisco  history  are  as  follows:  February  25, 1777,  the  governor 
reports  that  Moraga  has  been  ordered  to  enclose  the  presidio,  and  has  begun 
the  work.  The  commandant's  house  and  the  warehouse  are  of  adobe,  though 
▼cry  unsubstantial;  all  the  other  structures  are  mere  huts.  Prov.  Eec,  MS., 
i.  142.  On  June  4th  the  coyemor  notes  the  arrival  of  a  picture  of  St  Francis 
for  the  presidio  chapel,  /a.,  69,  which  it  seems  was  sent  at  Mora^a's  request. 
Arch.  Santa  Bdrbara,  MS.,  vi.  139.  The  value  of  effects  received  in  the 
warehouse  in  1776  was  $14,627.  St.  Pap.  Sac.,  MS.,  vi.  60.  The  expense  of 
building  the  presidio  down  to  1782  had  been  in  ^oods  as  per  Mexican  invoice 
$1,200.  Id.,  lii.  230.    Eight  servants  at  the  mission  at  end  of  1777,  names 

S'ven.  Id.,  Ben.,  i.  11.  The  force  of  the  San  Francisco  district,  including 
01  Jos^,  at  the  end  of  1777.  was  as  follows:  Lieuteaant  Moraga;  Sergeant 
Juan  Pablo  Grijalva;  corporals  Domingo  Alviso,  Valerio  Mesa,  Pablo  Pinto, 
Gabriel  Peralta,  and  Bamon  Bojorges;  33  soldiers,  including  mission  guards 
at  San  Francisco  and  Santa  Clara;  settlers  Manuel  Gonzalez,  NicoUs  &rrey- 
esa,  Casimiro  Varela,  Pedro  Perez,  Manuel  Am^zquita,  Tiburcio  Vasquez, 
Francisco  Alviso,  Ignacio  Archuletsk,  and  Feliciano  Alballo;  sirvientes  of  the 
presidio,  including  mechanics,  etc.,  Salvador  Espinosa,  Juan  Espinosa,  Pedro 
Lopez,  Pedro  Pontes,  Juan  Sanchez,  Melchor  Udrdenas,  Tomds  de  la  Cruz, 
Mi^el  Velez,  Felipe  Otondo;  sirvientes  of  the  mission,  Diego  Olvera,  Alcjo 
Feliciano,  Victoriano  Flores,  Joaquin  Molina,  Ansel  Segundo,  Josd  Rodri- 
guez, Job6  Castro,  Jos6  Gios;  sirvtenteg  of  Santa  Clara,  0  (see  chapter  xiv.); 
padres,  Francisco  Palou,  Pedro  Benito  Cambon,  Jos^  Antonio  Mursuia,  and 
Tom^B  de  la  Pefia;  store-keeper,  Hermenegildo  SaL  Total  80  men.  Moraga's 
report  in  MS.  Moraga,  Ii\forme  de  1777,  MS. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

MISSION  FBOGBESS  AND  PUEBLO  BEGINNINGS. 

177e-1777. 
Inbiak  Aftbioht  at  Moktebet— Fire  at  San  Lins  Obispo— Ajtaibs  at 

SaK  DiEOO— BlVEBA.Ain>  SSBXA— BxESTABUSmiXNT  OF  THE  MISSION — 

The  Lost  Kegistebs— FonKDma  of  San  Juan  Capistbano— Fatheb 
Sebba  Attacked— Foundino  or  Santa  Claba— Chanoe  or  Capital 
or  THE  Californias— -Govebnob  Neve  Comes  to  Montebet— Riveba 
AS  Lieutenant 'OOYEBNOB  at  Lobeto — ^Pbovincias  Intebnas— Gov- 

EBNOB*S  RePOBTS— PbEGAUTIONS  AGAINST  CaPTAIN  CoOK— MOVEMENTS 

or  Vessels— Neve's  Plans  fob  Channel  Establishments— Plans  fob 
Gbain  Supplt— Expebimental  Pueblo — ^Founding  of  San  Jost— Ind- 
IAN  Tboubles  in  the, South —A  Soldieb  Killed — Foub  Chieftains 
Shot— The  Fibst  Pubuo  Execution  in  California. 

All  that  is  known  of  Monterey  affairs  during  the 
year  1776  has  been  told  in  connection  with  the  found- 
ing of  San  Francisco,  except  a  rumor  of  impending 
attack  by  gentiles  on  San  Carlos  in  the  spring,  which 
filled  Father  Junfpero's  heart  with  joy  at  the  thought 
of  possible  martyrdom — a  joy  which,  nevertheless,  the 
good  friar  restrained  suflBciently  to  summon  troops 
From  Monterey;  but  the  rumor  proved  unfounded* 

Of  San  Antonio  nothing  is  recorded  save  that  the 
mission  was  quietly  prosperous  under  the  ministrations 
of  Pieras  and  Sitjar.  At  San  Luis  Obispo  there  was 
a  fire  on  November  29th  which  destroyed  the  build- 
ings, except  the  church  and  granary,  together  with 
implements  and  some  other  property.  The  fire  was 
the  work  of  gentiles  who  discharged  burning  arrows 
at  the  tule  roofs,  not  so  much  to  injure  the  Spaniards 

'  PcUou,  Vtdoy  318-20.  Anza  in  his  report,  DtariOt  MS.,  135,  reproaeated 
Ran  Cdrloe  as  in  a  very  prosperous  condition,  with  over  300  neophytes. 
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as  to  revenge  themselves  on  a  hostile  tribe  who  were 
the  Spaniards'  friends.  Rivera  hastened  to  the  spot, 
..aptured  two  of  the  ringleaders,  and  sent  them  to 
the  presidio.*  Cavalier  and  Figuer  were  in  charge, 
assisted  much  of  the  time  by  Mur^la  and  Mugirtegui; 
while  at  San  Gabriel,  of  which  mission  something  has 
been  said  in  connection  with  Anza's  expedition,  Pa- 
terna,  Cruzado,  and  Sanchez  were  serving. 

In  the  extreme  south  as  in  the  extreme  north  the 
year  was  not  uneventful,  since  it  saw  the  mission  of 
San  Diego  rebuilt  and  that  of  San  Juan  Capistrano 
successfully  founded.  Rivera  returned  to  San  Diego 
in  May,  to  resume  his  investigations  in  connection 
with  the  disaster  of  the  year  before;  but  he  seems  to 
have  had  no  thought  of  immediate  steps  toward  re- 
building the  destroyed  mission.  His  policy  involved 
long  investigations,  military  campaigns,  and  severe 
penalties,  to  be  followed  naturally  in  the  distant 
future  by  a  resumption  of  missionary  work.  Such, 
however,  was  by  no  means  the  policy  of  Serra  or  of 
the  missionaries  generally.  Throughout  the  north- 
west both  Jesuits  and  Franciscans  had  from  the  first, 
on  the  occurrence  of  hostile  acts  by  the  natives, 
favored  prompt  and  decisive  action,  with  a  view  to 
inspire  terror  of  Spanish  power;  but  long-continued 
retaliatorj^  measures  they  never  approved.  Condemna- 
tion and  imprisonment  were  sometimes  useful,  but 
mainly  as  a  means  of  increasing  missionary  influence 
through  pardon  and  release.  This  poUcy,  though 
sometimes  carried  too  far  for  safety,  was  a  wise  one, 

*Palou,  Not,  u.  839^40.  Neve's  Report  of  Sept.  19, 1777,  in  Prov,  JRec., 
MS.,  i.  19.  The  mission  register  of  marriages  was  destroyed.  Note  of  Serra 
in  8.  Luis  ObispOy  Lib.  de  Mision,  MS.,  57.  The  mission  was  twice  again  on 
fire  within  ten  years,  which  caused  the  use  of  tiles  for  roofs  to  be  universally 
adopted.  Palou,  Vida,  142-3.  Alvarado,  Hist.  Cal.,  MS.,  i.  83,  says  that 
Ignacio  Vallejo,  the  author's  grandfather,  was  at  the  intercession  of  the 
padres  allowed  to  quit  the  service  temporarily  to  superintend  the  rebuilding 
of  the  mission  and  the  construction  of  irrigation  woncs;  and  in  fact  Vallejo's 
name  appears  as  witness  in  a  marriage  which  took  place  the  day  after  the  fire, 
as  '  carpenter  and  employ 6  of  the  mission.*  Scat  Lvm  Obispo,  Lib.  de  Mision, 
MS.,  6?. 
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and  indeed  the  only  one  by  which  the  friars  could 
have  achieved  their  purpose.' 

The  viceroy  on  hearing  of  the  massacre  at  San 
Diego  had  given  orders  for  protective  measures,  in- 
cludm^  a  reenforcement  of  twenty-five  men;  but  a 
little  later  he  expressed  his  opinion,  agreeing  with 
that  of  the  missionaries,  that  it  would  be  better  to 
conciliate  than  to  punish  the  offending  gentiles,  and 
that  the  reenforcement  ordered  should  be  employed 
rather  to  protect  the  old  and  new  establishments  than 
to  chastise  the  foe.*  Bucareli's  communications, 
though  dated  in  the  spring  of  1776,  seem  to  have 
been  delayed;  at  any  rate  Kivera  was  doing  nothing 
towards  reestablishment,  and  the  southern  friars  were 
becoming  discouraged.  Serra  therefore  determined 
to  go  down  in  person.  As  we  have  seen,  he  had 
wished  to  accompany  Rivera,  but  that  officer  had 
pleaded  necessity  for  a  more  rapid  march  than  was 
suited  to  his  advanced  age  and  feeble  health.  Now 
he  sailed  on  the  San  Antonio  which  left  Monterey  the 
last  day  of  June,  and  arrived  at  San  Diego  the  1 1th 
of  July.  Father  Nocedal  was  left  at  San  Carlos; 
Serra  took  the  latter's  place  as  chaplain;  and  Santa 
Maria  accompanied  the  president,  who  intended  to 
substitute  him  for  some  southern  missionary  whose 
discontent  might  not  impair  his  usefulness,  for  three 
had  already  applied  for  leave  to  retire." 

Serra  found  the  natives  peaceable  enough;  in  fact 
Rivera  had  reported  them  to  the  viceroy  as  Opacified;' 
but  though  the  military  force  was  idle  in  the  presidio, 
the  friars  for  want  of  a  guard  could  not  resume  their 

'  In  a  conunmiication  to  Rivera  Serra  urges  a  siupensioii  of  hostilities, 
which  would  do  more  harm  than  good,  and  a  light  pnmshment  to  captives. 
Let  the  living  padrea  be  protected  '  as  the  apple  of  Gkid's  eye,'  but  let  the  dead 
one  be  left  to  enjoy  Qod,  and  thus  good  be  returned  for  eviL  8L  Pap,,  MS., 
XV.  14, 16. 

«Bucareli*8  letters  to  Serra  of  March  26th  and  April  3d,  in  Atrh.  Sania 
Barbara,  MS.,  vi.  1-3,  and  Palon,  Vida,  187-90.  It  is  stated  in  the  letters 
that  instructions  of  similar  purport  were  sent  to  Rivera. 

^  These  were  probably  Fuster,  the  survivor  of  San  Diego,  and  Lasuen  and 
Amurrio  destined  for  San  Juan.  Their  petition  to  retire  was  simply  a  protest 
s^ainst  Rivera's  inaction,  and  not  improbably  had  been  suggested  by  Seira 
himself. 
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work.  The  president  at  once  made  an  arrangement 
with  Captain  Choquet  of  the  San  Antonio^  who  of- 
fered to  furnish  sailors  to  work  on  the  mission,  and 
go  in  person  to  direct  their  labors.  Then  Rivera, 
asked  m  writing  for  a  guard,  could  not  refuse,  and 
detailed  six  men  for  the  service.  On  August  22d* 
the  three  friars,  Choquet  with  his  mate  and  boat- 
swain and  twenty  sailors,  a  company  of  neophytes, 
and  the  six  soldiers  went  up  the  river  to  the  old  site 
and  began  work  in  earnest,  digging  foundations,  col- 
lecting stones,  and  making  adooes.  The  plan  was  to 
erect  first  an  adobe  wall  for  defence  and  then  build 
a  church  and  other  structures  within  the  enclosure. 
Good  progress  was  made  for  fifteen  days,  so  that  it 
was  expected  to  complete  the  wall  in  two  weeks  and 
the  buildings  before  the  sailing  of  the  transport,  with 
time  enough  left  to  put  in  a  crop.  But  an  Indian 
went  to  Rivera  with  a  report  that  the  savages  were 
preparing  arrows  for  a  new  attack,  and  though  a  ser- 
geant sent  to  investigate  reported,  as  the  friars  claim, 
that  the  report  had  no  foundation^  the  commandant 
was  frightened,  and  on  September  8th  withdrew  the 
guard,  advising  the  withdrawal  of  the  sailors.  Cho- 
quet, though  protesting,  was  obliged  to  yield  to  save 
his  own  responsibility,  and  the  work  had  to  be  aban- 
doned, to  the  sorrow  and  indignation  of  the  mission- 
aries. 

About  this  time  a  native  reported  that  Corporal 
CarriUo  was  at  Velicati  with  soldiers  en  route  for 
San  Diego.  Serra  was  sure  they  were  the  soldiers 
promised  him  for  mission  guards,  and  Rivera  equally 
positive  that  they  were  destined  to  reenforce  the  pre- 
sidio; but  he  refused  to  send  a  courier  to  learn  the 
truth  until  a  letter  came  from  CarriUo  on  the  25tli. 

'Losaen  in  his  report  of  17S3,  in  Bandinij  Doc.  Hist.  Col,,  MS.,  2,  states 
that  the  mission  was  re^tabUshed  in  June  1776.  There  may,  however,  be 
an  error  of  the  copyist. 

*The  governor  in  a  later  report  says  that  investigations  had  proved  a 
second  convocation  of  2l  rancherias  for  hostile  operations.  Prov.  Rec,  MS., 
L  60>1.    It  is  not  certain  however  that  the  allusion  is  to  this  occasion. 
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Three  days  later  the  viceroy's  despatches  arrived  and 
proved  favorable  to  Serra's  claims,  directing  the 
troops,  which  arrived  on  the  29th,  to  be  used  for  the 
restoration  of  the  missions.  The  president  celebrated 
his  triumph  by  a  mass  and  the  ringing  of  bells.  Rive- 
ra was  obliged  to  modify  his  plans,  assigning  twelve 
of  the  twenty-five  men  to  the  mission,  ten  to  San 
Juan,  two  to  San  Gabriel,  and  the  remainder  to  the 
presidio.  He  also  released  the  Indian  captives  whom 
he  had  intended  to  exile  to  San  Bias.®  On  the  11th 
he  started  north  to  establish  the  missions  near  San 
Francisco,  learning  on  the  way,  as  we  have  seen,  that 
one  of  them  had  already  been  founded  in  spite  of  his 
orders  to  the  contrary .• 

Work  was  at  once  resumed  at  the  mission,  and  the 
buildings  were  soon  ready  for  occupation.  Three  friars, 
Fuster,  Lasuen,  and  probably  Santa  Maria,  moved 
into  their  new  quarters  and  under  the  protection  of 
an  increased  escort  renewed  their  labors,  the  date  being 
apparently  the  i7th  of  October.^®  Already  the  lost 
mission  registers  of  baptism,  marriages,  and  deaths 
had  been  replaced  with  new  ones  in  which  the  miss- 
ing entries  were  restored,  so  far  as  possible,  from 
the  memory  of  priests,  neophytes,  and  soldiers,  by 
Serra  himself,  who  added  some  valuable  notes  on  the 
past  history  of  the  mission,  at  various  dates  from 
August  14th  to  October  25th;  Fuster  also  added  an 
interesting  narrative  of  the  tragedy  of  November  5, 
1775.     These  records,  which  I  have  had  occasion  to 

"But  this  release  would  seem  not  to  have  been  immediate,  for  the  gov* 
emor  in  a  letter  of  Feb.  27,  1777,  says  that  there  were  still  13  prisoners  at 
San  Diego  implicated  in  the  revolt.  Prov,  Rec,  MS.,  i.  143.  In  a  letter  of 
June  3d  he  states  that  on  receipt  of  the  viceroy's  orders  of  Feb.  2d,  the  troops 
were  drawn  up,  the  prisoners  called  out  and  harangued  on  the  enormity  of 
their  offence  meriting  death,  warned  that  if  they  abused  the  present  clem- 
encv  they  must  expect  the  severest  penalty,  and  then  they  wore  dismissed 
with  an  exhortation  by  the  priests,  both  soldiers  and  criminals  uniting  in  a 
cheer,  and  a  salute  from  two  cannons  celebrating  this  termination  of  a  pain- 
ful matter,  /d.,  60-1.  One  of  the  prisoners  had  strangled  himself  on  Aug. 
15th,  the  anniversary  of  the  day  when  six  years  before  he  had  attempted  to 
kill  Father  Serra  in  the'  first  attack  on  the  mission.  PaloUt  Vida,  87. 

•PaloUyNoL.ii,  325-37;  Id.,  Vida,  191-5,  196-7. 

"  Ortega  to  Rivera,  Dec.  3d,  in  Prw,  St.  Pap,,  MS.,  i  161. 
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use  freely  in  the  preceding  chapters,  are  among  the 
most  valuable  original  authorities  on  the  early  history 
of  California.  ^^  I^alou  asserts  that  progress  in  the 
work  of  conversion  was  rapid  from  the  first,  whole 
rancherlas  coming  in  from  far  away  to  ask  for  baptism. 
The  only  additional  record  for  the  year  at  San  jDiego 
is  in  letters  of  Ortega  to  Rivera  complaining  of  some 
minor  matters  of  the  presidio  routine,  among  others 
of  want  of  clothing  and  tortillas." 

In  the  last  days  of  October,  leaving  San  Diego 
aflfairs  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  Serra  started  north- 
ward with  Gregorio  Amurrio  and  the  escort  of  ten 
soldiers^*  to  establish  the  new  mission  of  San  Juan 
Capistrano,"  on  the  site  abandoned  the  year  previous. 
The  buried  bells  were  dug  up  to  be  hung  and  chimed ; 
mass  was  said  by  the  president,  and  thus  the  seventh 
mission  was  founded  the  1st  of  November"  on  or  near 
the  site  where  stood  the  ruins  of  a  later  structure 
a  century  after/*  near  a  small  bay  which  offered  good 
anchorage  and  protection  from  all  but  south  winds,  and 
which  long  served  as  the  port  for  mission  cargoes.  La- 
suen,  originally  assigned  to  this  mission,  had  remained 

"  Serrdf  Notats^  MS. ;  Ftuter,  RegitAro  de  D^undones,  MS. 

"Ortega  to  Rivera,  in  Prov.  SU  Pap.,  MS.,  i.  162-3. 

^'The  mission  gasird  under  CorpNoral  NicoUs  Carabanas  included  the 
soldiers  Jacinto  Gloria,  Jos^  Antonio  Pefia,  Francisco  Pefia,  Pio  Quinto 
Ziifiiga,  NicoUs  Gomez,  Matias  Ve^,  Josd  Dolores  Dominguez,  Julian  Ace- 
bedo,  and  Josd  Joaquin  Armenta.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  many  early  Call- 
fomians  wrote  their  names  *  Joseph  *  rather  than  Josd. 

^*The  patron  saint  of  this  mission  was  bom  at  Capistrano  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  in  1385,  was  educated  as  a  lawyer,  became  a  judge,  and  in  1415 
took  tne  habit  of  St  Francis.  He  was  noted  thereafter  for  his  austere  life  and 
his  zeal  against  heretics,  occupying  high  positions  in  the  Inquisition.  He  also 
travelled  extensively  in  Europe  on  diplomatic  business  for  tne  pope.  Ho  took 
part  in  the  crusades,  and  hateid  Jews  and  Turks  no  less  than  heretics.  He  was 
prominent  in  the  siege  and  Christian  victory  of  Belgrade  in  1456,  and  died  in 
October  of  that  year,  to  be  canonized  in  1690.  He  was  the  author  of  many 
ecclesiastical  works,  and  his  festival  is  celebrated  by  the  church  the  31st  of 
October. 

^^8.  Juan  CajngtTtmo,  Lib,  de  Miaum,  MS.,  title-page;  0,rUga,  in  Prov.  8t, 
Pap.,  MS.,  i.  151. 

'*  According  to  Loa  Angeles,  Hut.,  5,  the  first  mission  was  located  some 
miles  north-easterly  from  the  present  location,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
the  place  being  Btul  known  as  Afiaion  Vieja;  but  this  can  hardly  agree  with 
Palou*s  statement,  Vida,  197-200,  that  the  mission  stood  half  a  league  fix>m 
the  bay,  on  a  stream  running  into  it,  and  in  sight  of  it  as  at  present. 
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in  Jaume's  place  at  San  Diego,  and  Pablo  Mugdrtegui, 
appointed  in  his  place,  soon  came  down  from  San  Luis. 
A  few  days  after  the  founding  Serra  made  a  trip  to 
San  Gabriel.  While  returning  in  company  with  a 
pack-train  and  a  drove  of  cattle  he  went  a  little  in 
advance  with  a  soldier  and  a  neophyte,  and  was  met 
on  the  Trabuco  stream  by  a  horde  of  painted  and 
armed  savages  who  approached  with  shouts  and 
hostile  gestures,  but  were  induced  to  desist  by  a  few 
judicious  falsehoods  applied  by  the  San  Gabriel  neo- 
phyte, who  aflSirmed  that  there  was  a  large  body  of 
soldiers  close  behind  who  would  take  terrible  vengeance 
for  any  harm  done  to  the  friar."  There  were  no  further 
demonstrations  of  the  kind.  The  natives  near  the 
mission  were  not  averse  to  Christianity,  and  Amurrio 
administered  baptism  December  15th,  and  Mugdrtegui 
again  on  Christmas,  the  whole  number  during  the  year 
being  four,  and  during  the  next  year  forty.  The 
native  name  of  the  mission  site  was  Sajirit.^ 

As  soon  as  Rivera  arrived  from  the  south  in  the 
autumn  of  1776,  he  gave  his  attention  to  the  two 
new  missions  which  the  viceroy  in  his  late  communi- 
jations  had  spoken  of  as  already  founded,  and  which 
the  commandant  now  realized  to  have  been  too  long 
neglected.  One  of  them  had  indeed  been  established; 
Tomds  de  la  Pefia  and  Josd  Murgula  had  long  since 
been  assigned  to  the  other;  mission  guard,  church  para- 
phernalia, and  all  needed  supplies  were  ready;  and 
Pena  had  already  been  over  the  northern  country  and 

^^  Nov.  12th  Corporal  Beltran  reports  the  hostile  demonstrations  against 
Serra  and  the  soldier  Pefia,  and  adds  that  the  natives  are  at  the  mission  ready  to 
fight.  Nov.  15th  Ortega  reports  having  sent  Mariano  Carrillo  to  investigate. 
He  adds  that  two  soldiers  and  a  servant  have  deserted  from  the  new  mission. 
Nov.  23d  Carrillo  reports  that  all  la  quiet  since  the  original  demonstration;  all 
round  the  mission  were  peaceable,  and  two  pagan  chiefs  had  come  to  ask  per- 
mission to  settle  at  San  Juan.  One  chief  complains  that  a  soldier  has  taken 
his  wife,  bat  the  soldier  will  be  sent  to  San  Diego.  St.  Pap.  Sac,,  MS.,  vii. 
6-13. 

^8an  Juan  Capiatrano^  lAb,  de  Minouy  MS.  In  several  of  the  nussioii 
registers  the  aboriginal  name  was  written  QuamS'Samtt  which  was,  in  all  bat 
one,  erased  and  Sajirit  sabstituted. 
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made  up  his  mind  about  the  most  desirable  site.  Set- 
ting out  in  November  to  inspect  the  establishments 
at  San  Francisco,  and  accompanied  by  Pena,  Rivera 
visited  on  the  way  the  proposed  site  near  the  banks  of 
the  Guadalupe  River  in  the  broad  San  Bernardino 
plain,  since  known  as  Santa  Clara  Valley.^®  Subse- 
quently Friar  Tomds  was  left  at  San  Francisco  with 
the  understanding  that  Rivera  on  his  return  to  Mon- 
terey should  send  up  the  men  and  supplies,  with  the 
other  priest,  and  orders  to  proceed  at  once  to  the 
founding.  On  account  of  the  alarm  at  San  Luis 
Obispo  already  noticed,  these  orders  were  delayed,  but 
they  came  late  in  December,  and  on  the  6th  of  Janu- 
ary 1777,  Moraga  with  Pena  and  a  company  of  sol- 
diers* started  southward. 

A  cross  having  been  erected  and  an  enramada  pre- 
pared. Father  Tomds  said  the  first  mass  on  January 
12th,  dedicating  the  new  mission  to  Santa  Clara," 
virgin,  on  the  site  called  aboriginally  Thamien,  among 
the  natives  known  as  Tares,  who  had  four  rancherias 
in  the  vicinity.**  In  respect  of  agricultural  advantages 
this  valley  was  thought  to  be  hardly  inferior  to  the 
country  of  San  Gabriel,  but  it  was  feared,  and  with 
reason  as  it  proved,  that  the  mission  site  might  be 
liable  to  occasional  inundations.*®     The  work  of  build- 

>*Paloa,  NU,^  ii.  341-3,  implies  that  the  site  waa  formally  selected  by 
Moraga  later;  but  this  is  not  probable;  at  any  rate  the  site  had  doubtless  been 
long  before  fixed  upon  more  or  less  definitely  by  the  priests. 

"^  The  soldiers  destined  for  the  new  mission  were  the  remaining  ten  of 
Anza*s  company  who  had  been  all  this  time  at  Monterey.  Palou,  Vida,  218- 
20,  implies  that  these  soldiers  with  their  families  came  up  to  San  Francisco; 
which  may  be  true,  but  it  seems  more  likely  that  they  met  Moraga  at  the  head 
of  the  bay,  the  latter  taking  with  him  a  few  men  from  his  own  presidio. 

'^  Santa  Clara  was  the  daughter  of  a  rich  and  noble  family  of  Assisi,  Italy, 
bom  in  1193,  and  wholly  deyoted  to  the  fashionable  frivolities  of  her  class, 
until  at  the  age  of  17  she  was  converted  by  the  preaching  of  Saint  Francis, 
retired  to  the  convent  of  Porcii!incuIa,  and  became  as  famous  for  the  austerity 
and  piety  of  her  life  as  she  had  been  for  her  wit  and  beauty.  She  founded  an 
order  of  religioaaa  named  for  herself,  died  in  1253,  and  was  canonized  in  1255. 
Her  day  is  celebrated  on  the  12th  of  August. 

"Pefla's  Beport  of  Dec.  30th,  in  Arch.  Santa  Bdrbara,  MS.,  ix.  506-9. 
Tares  was  the  native  word  for  men.  A  newspaper  scrap  says  the  place  was 
called  Socoisuka  from  the  abundance  of  laurels.  The  governor  on  Feb.  25th 
writes  that  the  mission  was  located  on  Jan.  4th.  Prov.  liec,  MS.,  i.  141. 

» In  January  and  February  1779  the  mission  was  twice  flooded.  Several 
,  Oal.,  Vol.  I.    30 
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ing  was  at  once  begun  within  a  square  of  seventy 
yards.  Father  Murguia  arrived  with  cattle  and  other 
mission  property  on  the  21st,  and  Moraga  went  back 
to  San  Francisco.  The  latter  however  was  soon 
r^'^alled,  for  the  natives,  though-friendly  at  first,  soon 
developed  a  taste  for  beef,  which  flogging  and  even 
the  killing  of  three  of  their  number  did  not  entirely 
eradicate.^  In  May  an  epidemic  carried  ofi*  many 
children,  most  of  whom  were  baptized,  and  missionary 
work  proper  was  thus  begun." 

According  to  the  minister's  report  at  the  end  of  the 
year  there  had  been  sixty-seven  baptisms,  including 
eight  adults,  and  twenty-five  deaths.  Thirteen  Chris- 
tians and  ten  catechumens  were  living  at  the  mission, 
and  the  rest  at  the  rancherlas  with  their  parents.  In 
the  way  of  material  improvements  the  new  estab- 
lishment could  show  a  church  of  six  by  twenty 
varas,  two  dwellings  of  six  by  twenty-two  and  five  by 
thirty-one  varas  respectively,  divided  into  the  neces- 
sary apartments,  all  of  timber  plastered  with  clay  and 
roofed  with  earth.  There  were  likewise  two  corrals 
and  a  bridge  across  the  stream.** 

Since  March  1775  Felipe  de  Neve  had  been  ruling 
at  Loreto  as  governor  of  the  Californias,  though  his 
authority  over  Upper  California  had  been  merely 
nominal,  the  commandant  of  the  new  establishment 

housoB  fell  and  all  bad  to  be  moved  to  bigber  ground.  Goyernors  report  ot 
April  4th,  in  Prov,  Bee.,  MS.,  i.  125-6. 

**Gov.  Neve  in  a  report  of  Sept.  19,  1777,  in  Prov,  Sec,  MS.,  i.  19-20. 

^  Santa  Clara,  Lib.  de  Misiwi,  MS.  The  first  baptism  of  a  child  de  razon 
on  July  31st  was  that  of  an  illegitimate  son  of  Josd  Antonio  Gonzalez  and 
of  a  woman  whose  marriage  with  another  man  the  next  year  is  the  first 
recorded.  The  first  death  was  that  of  Jos6  Antonio  Garcia  in  Jan.  1778. 
Both  Ramon  Bojorges  and  Gabriel  Peralta  are  named  as  corporals  of  the 
mission  guard  during  the  first  year.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Den.  Mil.,  MS.,  1.  11. 

*•  Murguia  and  Peila,  In/orme  de  Santa  Clara,  1777,  MS.  The  smnentes 
of  the  mission — ^not  all  'servants '  as  we  use  the  word,  but  including  mechanics, 
vaqueros,  etc. — were  Francisco  Ibarra,  Crist6bal  Armenta,  Agustin  Soberanes, 
Antonio  Romero  (Ist  and  2d),  Joaquin  Sanchez,  Manuel  Antonio,  Joaquin 
Puga,  Cirilo  Gonzalez.  Moraga,  in  Prov.  St.  Pap.  Ben.,  MS.,  i.  9,  and  Gleeaon, 
Hist.  Cath.  Ch. ,  ii.  80-2,  say  uie  founders  reached  Santa  Clara  Jan.  1st.  Shea, 
Cath.  Miss.,  100,  tells  us  the  mission  was  foimded  Jan.  6th.  For  account  of 
founding  from  Palou,  see  Hall*s  IJist.  San  Jo96,  416-18;  The  Owl,  Jan.  1871. 
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being  directly  responsible  to  the  viceroy  and  subordi- 
nate to  the  governor  only  in  being  required  to  report 
fully  to  that  official.  Soon  however  a  change  was 
ordered,  due  largely  it  is  believed  to  the  influence  of 
Jos^  de  Galvez,  now  in  Spain  and  filling  the  high  posi- 
tion of  minister  of  state  for  the  Indies.  The  16th  of 
August  1775  the  king  issues  a  royal  order  that  Gov- 
ernor Neve  is  to  reside  at  Monterey  as  capital  of  the 
province,  while  Rivera  is  to  go  to  Loreto  and  rule 
Baja  California  as  lieutenant-governor.  At  the  same 
time,  perhaps,  Neve's  commission  as  governor  is  for- 
warded, for  his  office  down  to  this  time  had  been 
merely  provisional  under  appointment  of  the  viceroy 
requiring  the  king  s  approval.  A  second  royal  order 
of  April  19,  1776,  directed  the  change  to  be  made 
immediately."  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  in  the  absence 
of  original  instructions  of  king  and  viceroy  exactly 
what  effect  the  change  of  residence  had  on  the  respec- 
tive powers  of  Neve  and  Rivera,  especiallv  those  of 
the  latter.  But  it  is  evident  that  while  Rivera's  au- 
thority as  lieutenant-governor  on  the  peninsula  was 
less  absolute  and  his  subordination  to  the  governor 
greater  than  in  Upper  California  as  commandant. 
Neve's  authority  in  the  north  was  practicallv  the 
same  as  Rivera's  had  been ;  that  is,  in  California  the 
only  change  in  government  was  in  the  title  of  the 
ruler.  The  new  establishments  were  recoenized  by 
Cdrlos  III.  as  more  important  than  the  old.  In  six 
years  the  child  had  outgrown  its  parent.  Monterey 
was  to  be  capital  of  the  Californias  as  it  had  always 
been  of  California  Setentrional.^ 

^  The  order  of  Aug.  16th  is  merely  referred  to  in  a  liat  of  documents  in  Prov. 
SL  Pap.,  MS.,  aaii.  3,  and  may  possibly  be  an  error.  The  order  of  April  19th 
is  referred  to  in  a  letter  of  the  viceroy  in  Id.,  i.  203.  Neve's  commission  as 
governor  was  fonrarded  to  him  by  the  viceroy  on  Dec.  20,  1775.  Prov.  Bee., 
Sis.,  i.  30. 

^  The  formation  of  the  Provincias  Intemas  de  Occidente  under  Teodoro  de 
Croix  as  commandant  general  with  viceregal  powers  was  nearly  simultaneous 
with  the  change  in  CaUfomia;  and  to  this  new  official  Gov.  Neve  became 
responsible  instead  of  to  the  viceroy  as  Rivera  had  been.  March  8,  1777, 
Croix  writes  to  Neve  that  Art.  20  of  royal  instructions  reciuires  the  governor 
and  officials  of  California  to  render  individual  reports  of  acts  and  events  to 
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For  the  first  time  so  far  as  the  record  shows,  Vice- 
roy Bucareli  transmitted  the  king's  orders  to  Neve 
at  Loreto  the  20th  of  July  1776.  During  this  month 
and  the  next  a  correspondence  took  place  between  the 
two  oflficial^,**  which,  from  its  fragmentary  nature  as 
preserved,  is  unsatisfactory,  but  from  which  it  appears 
that  Bucareli  was  desirous  that  Neve  should  start  as 
soon  as  possible,  that  orders  to  Rivera  were  enclosed 
to  the  governor,  that  a  herd  of  live-stock  was  to  be 
taken  from  the  penmsula,  and  that  twenty-five  sol- 
diers were  sent  by  the  Concepcion  to  Loreto  t^o  accom- 
pany Neve  northward.  Though  Bucareli  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  change  in  rulers  and  capitals,  he  could 
not  fail  to  be  well  pleased  with  the  order  received  from 
Spain,  since  it  came  just  in  time  to  relieve  him  from 
the  undesirable  task  of  deciding  several  quarrels. 
Rivera's  troubles  with  the  Franciscans  and  with  Anza 
are  fresh  in  the  reader's  mind,  and  Neve's  relations 
with  the  Dominicans  were  but  little  less  uncomfortable. 
Complaints  to  the  viceroy  were  frequent,  and  it  was 
an  easy  reply  to  sav  that  the  impending  change  would 
probably  remove  all  reason  for  dissatisiaction  and  pre- 
vent the  necessity  for  any  specific  measures.**  Had 
Rivera's  peculiar  conduct  been  known  in  Spain  it  is 
not  likely  that  he  would  have  been  retained  in  office; 
but  the  viceroy  hoped  that  in  a  new  field  he  might 
succeed  better. 

The  troops  referred  to  in  the  viceroy's  communica- 
tions were  probably  those  whose  arrival  at  San  Diego 
in  September  1 777 has  been  already  noticed,  since  there 

him.  Prov,  8L  Pap,,  MS.,  i-  245.  Dec.  25,  1776,  the  viceroy  notified  Neve  of 
the  appointment  of  Croix,  to  whom  he  is  to  report  directly  on  occnrrences  in 
California;  but  for  Bupplles,  etc.,  he  is  stiU  to  communicate  with  the  viceroy. 
Pnjv,  Bee, ,  M  S. ,  L  66-7.  Neve  had  written  to  the  viceroy  for  certain  inatrac- 
tions,  which  were  transmitted  to  Croix.  The  latter  writes  to  Neve  Aug.  15, 
1777,  that  his  duties  in  other  provinces  will  prevent  his  attention  to  California, 
and  he  has  therefore  tamed  the  whole  matter  over  to  the  viceroy  for  the 
present.  He,  however,  asks  for  Neve*s  suggestions  respecting  reforms,  etc., 
for  a  new  reglamefUo  for  California.  Prov.  Bt,  Pap,,  MS.,  i.  252-3. 

»Pnw.  St,  Pap,,  MS.,  i.  2(»-7. 

^  Bucareli  wrote  on  Dec.  25, 1776,  to  Seira,  announcing  the  change  ordered. 
Palou,  Vida,  104^. 
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is  no  record  of  any  soldiers  having  come  up  with  Neve 
except  an  escort  of  six  who  returned  with  Rivera." 
Indeed,  respecting  Neve's  journey  to  California  noth- 
ing is  known  beyond  the  facts  that  it  was  made  by 
land  via  San  Diego;  that  he  made  close  observations, 
as  shown  by  his  later  reports,  of  the  condition  and 
needs  of  each  establishment  on  the  way;  and  that  he 
arrived  at  Monterey  February  3, 1777."  His  first  act 
after  a  review  of  the  troops  and  a  consultation  with 
Serra,  was  to  send  to  Mexico  a  report  on  February 
25th  that  the  new  presidio  and  the  four  new  missions, 
including  San  Diego,  had  been  successfully  founded 
and  were  in  a  condition  more  or  less  satisfactory." 
In  March  Kivera  started  for  Baja  California.  Then 
in  April  Neve  made  a  tour  in  the  north,  visiting  San 
Francisco  and  Santa  Clara.  It  had  been  proposed  by 
Rivera  to  move  the  presidio  of  Monterey  to  the  river 
since  called  Salinas,  chiefly  because  of  the  insufficient 
supply  of  water  at  the  original  site.  The  viceroy 
approved  the  measure  ;"*  but  the  royal  orders  to  Neve 
expressly  forbade  the  removal,  declaring  that  the  pre- 
sidio must  be  maintained  where  it  was  at  any  cost,  for 
the  protection  of  the  port.  Still  another  matter  had 
been  intrusted  to  the  patriotic  zeal  of  the  new  ruler, 
though  one  that  did  not  prove  a  very  severe  tax  on 
either  ability  or  time.  He  had  an  order  from  the  king 
to  be  on  the  watch  for  Captain  Cook's  two  vessels 
that  had  been  despatched  from  England  on  a  voyage 
of  discovery  in  the  South  Sea,  ana  by  no  means  to 

"  Accordinffto  a  commnnioation  of  some  official  on  Feb.  10, 1770,  in  Prov. 
Bee.,  MS.,  i.  139,  the  cattle  from  the  old  misrionB  amoonted  to  1,200,  and 
were  to  be  sent  up  to  the  frontier,  with  00  moles  and  00  horses  for  the  25  San 
Diego  recmits. 

"Letter  of  Neve  to  viceroy,  Feb.  20th,  in  Prov,  Ree,,  MS.,  i.  180-40,  in 
which  he  notes  the  bad  condition  in  which  he  found  the  San  Diego  force  in 
respect  of  clothing,  arms,  and  horses.  March  2d  he  writes.  Id,,  i.  59,  that  he 
has  given  fUvera  rail  instmctions,  and  the  latter  will  depart  to-morrow.  Rivera 
writes  Feb.  0th,  that  Neve  has  arrived,  and  that  he  is  abont  to  retire  to  Loreto. 
Pror.  8L  Pap.,  MS.,  zziL  20.    See  also  Pahu,  NoL,  ti.  3i4-«. 

*>  Neve,  Ir/orme  de  26  dt  Feb,  1777,  MS.,  in  Prw.  Bee.,  1.  140-2.  Thero 
are  several  ower  minor  commnnications  of  the  governor  written  about  this 
time. 

"Letter  of  Jan.  2,  1776,  in  Prav.  8i.  Pap.,  MS.,  i  100. 
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permit  that  navigator  to  enter  any  Californian  port.^ 
The  transports  of  1777  were  the  San  Antonio  and 
the  Santiago.  The  former  under  Francisco  Villaroel, 
with  Serra  as  chaplain,  arrived  at  San  Diego  in  May 
with  supphes  for  the  south,  and  having  unloaded  sailed 
at  once  for  San  Bias.  The  latter,  whose  arrival  at 
San  Francisco  has  already  been  noted,  came  down  to 
Monterey  and  sailed  for  San  Bias  the  8th  of  June. 
By  her  Neve  sent  a  report  on  the  Santa  Barbara 
Channel  and  .its  tribes,  giving  his  views  of  what  was 
necessary  to  be  done  in  that  region  to  control  and 
convert  a  large  native  population,  that  might  in  the 
future  become  troublesome  by  cutting  off  land  com- 
munication between  the  north  and  south,  which  from 
the  peculiar  nature  and  situation  of  their  country  they 
could  easily  do.  His  plan  included  a  mission  of  San 
Buenaventura  at  Asuncion  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  channel,  another  of  Purfsima  near  Point  Con- 
cepcion  at  the  northern  extremity,  and  a  third  of 
Santa  Barbara  with  also  a  presidio  in  the  central 
region  near  Mescaltitlan.  The  military  force  required 
for  the  three  establishments  would  be  a  lieutenant 
and  sixty-seven  soldiers.  This  report  was  dated  June 
3d,  and  next  day  the  governor  wrote  asking  permis- 
sion to  resign  and  join  his  family  in  Seville  whom  he 
had  not  seen  since  1764^  being  also  in  ill-health  grow- 
ing out  of  seven  years'  service  in  administering  the 
colleges  of  Zacatecas.^ 

The  shipment  of  grain  from  San  Bias  for  the  mili- 
tary establishments  of  the  Californias  was  a  very 
expensive  and  uncertain  method  of  supply,  and  offi- 
cials had  been  instructed  from  the  first  to  suggest 
some  practicable  means  of  home  production  to  be 

"Royal  order,  July  14, 1770;  Bent  by  viceroy  Oct.  23d.  Prav,  Rec,,  MS.,  i. 
13;  Prov,  8t.  Pap,,  MS.,  i.  213.  The  governor  acknowledges  receipt  of  ^e 
order  on  June  6to.  Prov,  Bee,,  MS.,  i.  76. 

"*  There  are  22  communications  of  Neve  to  Bncareli,  written  daring  the 
first  half  of  1777,  preserved  in  Prov,  Hec,  MS.,  i.  59-79.  His  correspondence 
for  the  last  six  months  has  for  the  most  part  been  lost. 
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introduced  as  soon  as  possible.  In  June  1776,  before 
leaving  Loreto,  Neve  in  a  communication  to  the 
viceroy  proposed  an  experimental  sowing  for  account 
of  government  on  some  fertile  lands  of  the  northern 
frontier,  both  to  supply  the  usual  deficiency  on  the 
peninsula,  and  especially  to  furnish  grain  at  reduced 
cost  for  the  new  establishments.  Bucareli  in  August 
approved  the  proposition  in  a  general  way,  but  stated 
that  in  view  of  the  proposed  change  in  the  governor's 
residence  it  would  be  impossible  for  Neve  to  attend 
personally  to  the  matter,  and  suggested  that  the 
scheme  might  be  carried  out  with  even  better  chances 
of  success  in  the  fertile  lands  of  New  California, 
referring  also  to  Anza's  favorable  report  on  the  Colo- 
rado River  region  as  a  source  of  grain  supply  in  case 
of  special  need.^ 

Accordingly  Neve  kept  the  matter  in  view  during 
his  trip  northward,  closely  examining  the  different 
regions  traversed  to  find  land  suited  to  his  purpose. 
The  result  of  his  observations  was  that  there  were 
two  spots  eminently  fitted  for  agricultural  operations, 
one  being  on  the  Rio  de  Porcidncula  in  the  south, 
and  the  other  on  the  Rio  de  Guadalupe  in  the  north; 
and  he  also  made  up  his  mind  that  the  only  way  to 
utilize  the  advantages  offered  was  to  found  two  pueblos 
on  the  rivers.  To  this  end  he  asked  for  four  laborers 
and  some  other  necessary  assistance."  Without  wait- 
ing, however,  for  a  reply  to  this  communication,  and 
possibly  having  received  additional  instructions  from 
Mexico,  the  governor  resolved  to  go  on  and  make  a 

"  Neve's  letter  of  June  2l8t  is  not  extant,  bat  is  referred  to  with  a  rteund 
of  its  contents  in  the  viceroy's  letter  of  Angnst,  in  Prov.  Si.  Pap,^  MS.,  i 
205-6. 

**  Neve's  letter  is  missing  as  before,  bat  is  alladed  to  in  a  snbseqaent  letter 
of  April  1778,  in  Prov,  Bee.,  MS.,  i.  7-9.  In  another  letter  of  June  4th,  the 
day  after  the  first,  Keve  says  that  he  has  made  no  formal  distribution  of 
lands  to  either  settlers  or  soldiers,  except  to  one  soldier  (Butron?)  to  whom 
Rivera  in  past  yean  had  given  a  title  to  a  lot  of  land  near  San  Carlos  mission. 
Also  that  as  there  are  no  suitable  hinds  near  the  presidio  he  cannot  for  the 

E resent  carry  ont  the  sowing  order.  Id.,  i.  68.     From  this  it  would  seem 
kely  that  he  had  received  some  more  direct  order  from  Bucareli  to  sow  near 
the  presidio. 
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beginning  of  the  northernmost  of  the  two  pueblos. 
He  selected  for  this  purpose  nine  of  the  presidio 
soldiers  of  Monterey  and  San  Francisco,  who  knew 
something  of  farming,  and  five  settlers,  who  had  come 
to  California  with  Anza,*^  and  the  fourteen  with  their 
families,  sixty-six  persons  in  all,  started  on  November 
7th  from  San  Francisco  under  Moraga  for  their  new 
home.  A  site  was  chosen  near  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  river,  three  quarters  of  a  league  south-east  of 
Santa  Clara,  and  here  the  new  pueblo,  the  first  in 
California,  was  founded  on  the  29th  under  the  name 
of  San  Jos^  de  Guadalupe,  that  is  San  Jos^  on  the 
River  Guadalupe.  The  name  was  apparently  selected 
by  Neve  as  an  honor  to  the  original  patron  of  the 
California  establishments,  as  named  by  Galvez  in 
1768.*" 

The  first  earth-roofed  structures  of  plastered  pali- 
sades were  erected  a  little  more  than  a  mile  north  of 
the  centre  of  the  modern  city.*^   The  settlers  received 

'^Palon,  Nat,t  ii.  34S-50,  says  that  all  were  of  Anza's  company,  lying  idle 
at  San  Francisco.  Neye,  letter  of  April  15,  1778,  in  Prov,  Bee,,  MS.,  i.  8, 
says  he  took  3  of  those  who  had  come  as  pohladores  and  *  recruited  *  2  more, 
from  what  source  it  does  not  appear.  We  have  no  list  of  the  San  Joed  settlers 
until  the  more  formal  distribution  of  lands  in  1781,  when  the  number  was  9 
instead  of  14.  The  names  of  all  the  first  settlers  of  1777  cannot  therefore  be 
giyen;  but  from  Moraga's  list  of  all  the  pobladores  in  the  San  Fnndaco  dis- 
trict in  December  1777,  in  Prov.  8t,  Pap,,  MS.,  i.  8, 9,  and  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  Santa  Clara  records,  Santa  Clara,  Lib.  de  Miaion,  MS.,  I  conclude 
that  4  of  the  5  original  pobladores  of  San  Josd  were  Josd  ^^^^  Art^uleta, 
Manuel  Francisco  Ajndzquita,  Joed  Manuel  Gronzalez,  and  Joed  Tiburcio  Vasquez, 
while  the  fifth  was  not  improbably  a  lady,  Gertrudis  Peralta.  Of  9soldier  settlers 
I  can  eive  the  names  of  only  4;  Valerio  Mesa,  oor^ral  in  command,  Seferino 
Lugo,  Juan  Manuel  Marcos  ViUela,  and  Josd  ^tonio  Romero.  Gabriel  Peralta 
was  the  corporal  in  1779.  Komero  was  the  only  soldier  who  remained,  and  the  4 
pobladores  mentioned  make  up  5  of  the  9  names  on  the  list  and  WAja  of  April 
1781.  See  St.  Pap.  Miss,  and  Cohn,,  MS.,  i.  243.  Of  the  other  4,  Claudio  AI- 
vires  was  a  servant  before  1780,  while  Bernardo  Bosales,  Sebastian  Alvitre,  a 
soldier  in  1769-74,  and  Francisco  Avila  were  new  names. 

'^See  chapter  iv.  of  this  volume.  In  the  heading  of  one  document  in 
the  archives  I  find  the  pueblo  called  San  Josd  de  Galvez.  This  nam&— though 
perhaps  a  copyist's  error — ^would  have  been  a  most  appropriate  (me.  In  U^r 
times  an  effort  was  made  to  christen  the  town  San  Jos6  de  Alvatado,  in  honor 
of  the  governor;  but  it  was  unsuccessful  so  far  as  common  usage  was  con- 
cerned. 

«i  Near  the  little  stream  crossed  by  the  first  bridge  on  the  road  leading 
from  the  city  to  Alviso.  ffalVa  Hist.  San  Joa^,  14-19,  46.  This  modem  work 
contains  a  tolerably  accurate  and  complete  history  of  San  Joa6.  Documents 
on  the  early  years  are  not  numerous,  and  the  author  seems  to  have  consulted 
most  of  them.    There  are  a  few  errors  in  names  and  translation,  but  the  book 
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each  a  tract  of  land  that  could  be  irrigated  sufficient 
for  planting  about  three  bushels"  of  maize,  with  a 
house-lot,  ten  dollars  a  month,  and  a  soldier's  rations. 
Each  also  received  a  yoke  of  oxen,  two  horses,  two 
cows,  a  mule,  two  sheep,  and  two  goats,  together  with 
necessary  implements  and  seed,  all  of  which  were  to 
be  repaid  in  products  of  the  soil  delivered  at  the  royal 
warehouse.  The  mission  of  Santa  Clara  being  near, 
the  ministers  consented  to  attend  for  the  present  to 
the  settlers'  spiritual  interests,  and  accordingly  the 
names  of  the  latter  are  frequently  found  in  the  mis- 
sion-book entries.  In  April  of  the  next  year  Neve 
reported  to  the  viceroy  what  he  had  done.** 

The  firstwork  in  the  newpueblo  after  building  houses 
to  shelter  the  families  was  to  dam  the  river  above, 
bring  down  water  in  a  ditch,  and  prepare  the  fields  for 
sowing;  but  the  attempt  was  not  successful,  and  the 
sowing  of  over  fifty  bushels  of  com  was  a  total  loss, 
since  it  was  necessary  to  change  the  site  of  the  dam, 
and  the  new  one  was  not  completed  and  water  brought 
to  the  fields  till  July.  The  second  sowing  yielded 
between  six  and  eight  hundred  bushels.  A  second 
dam  was  built  above  the  first  to  protect  it  in  time  of 
freshet,  and  the  iirigation  system  thus  completed  was 
planned  to  supply  thirty-six  suertes^  or  sowing-lots,  of 
two  hundred  varas  each.  As  early  as  1778  the  gov- 
ernor complained  that  the  lands  were  nearer  those  of 
the  mission  than  he  had  intended,  and  badly  dis- 
tributed. In  1779  much  damage  was  done  by  high 
water  both  at  San  Josd  and  Santa  Clara,  among  other 

U  far  aboTe  the  ayenffe  of  what  ham  been  cdTen  to  the  Galifomia  oablic  as 
history.  HaWs  Son  J09i,  from  the  San  J096  Pioneer^  Jan.  1877,  oeing  an 
address  by  the  author  on  July  4th,  is  full  of  errors,  many  of  which  are  doubt- 
less due  to  the  newspaper  and  not  the  writer. 

"April  15th,  Prov,  Rec,  MS.,  i.  7-8.  A  duplicate  was  sent  to  General 
Croix.  Id. ,  9, 10.  See  an  English  translation  of  this  report  in  IhvineUe's  Colon. 
Hist.  S.  F.,  addenda,  8.  The  viceroy's  acknowledgment  of  this  report  and 
approval  of  Keve's  acts  was  dated  July  22, 1 778.  St.  Pap.  Miss,  and  Colon. ,  MS. , 
i.  28-9.  He  mentions  a  servant  besides  the  5  settlers,  and  makes  the  whole 
population  68  instead  of  66.  He  idso  speaks  of  a  dam  not  alluded  to  by  Neve. 
Cit)ix's  acknowledgment  and  approval  was  dated  July  19,  1779,  and  included 
that  of  the  king  dated  March  6th.  HaJVa  IlUt.  San  Joa6, 14-19. 
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things  the  new  dam  at  the  pueblo  being  washed  away. 
At  this  early  date  also  the  governor  notes  the  in- 
fluence of  the  friars  as  adverse  to  pueblo  progress. 
Before  founding  San  Josd  he  had  considered  the 
prospects  of  obtaining  supplies  from  the  missions,  and 
had  concluded  that  for  some  years,  at  least,  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  missions  would  not  increase  faster  than 
the  mouths  of  neophytes  to  be  fed.  The  missionaries 
well  knew  that  such  was  the  prospect;  but  on  general 
principles  they  were  opposed  to  all  establishments  in 
the  country  save  their  own.  The  presidios  were  a 
necessary  evil,  and  the  soldiers  must  Tbe  fed,  therefore 
the  government  should  feed  them  until  the  missions 
could  do  so.  As  soon  as  Serra  realized  that  Neve 
was  in  earnest  about  founding  pueblos,  he  began  to  be 
very  certain  that  his  missions  could  have  supplied  the 
presidios;  "but  he  forgets,"  says  Neve,  "that  this* 
would  not  people  the  land  with  Spanish  subjects." 
There  is  nothing  more  to  be  recorded  concerning  San 
Josd  for  several  years,  and  down  to  1781  the  estab- 
lishment may  be  regarded  as  to  a  great  extent  provi- 
sional or  experimental.** 

Certain  troubles  with  the  southern  savages,  during 
this  year  and  in  the  spring  of  the  following,  remain 
to  be  noticed  in  this  chapter.  They  seem  to  have 
begun  in  June  1777  when  the  Alocuachomi  rancheria 
threatened  the  neophytes  of  San  Juan  Capistrano, 
and  Corporal  Guillermo  Carrillo  was  sent  with  five 
men  to  chastise  the  oflfenders,  which  he  did  by  killing 
three  and  wounding  several.  Sergeant  Aguiar  was 
sent  by  Ortega  to  investigate,  and  his  report  showed 
the  existence  of  disorders  among  the  soldiers,  in  their 
relation  to  the  natives,  by  no  means  creditable  to 
Spanish  discipline  in  California.  A  native  chieftain 
who  was  in  league  with  the  offenders  and  who  fur- 
nished women  to  the  guard,  was  deemed  to  merit 

"Neve*8  commnnicationfl  in  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  i.  90-2,  125-6,  ii.  21-2; 
Prwf.  8L  Pap,,  iii.  U6. 
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fifteen  lashes  and  an  admonition  from  the  minister; 
and  two  culprit  soldiers  were  taken  south  to  San 
Diego.  It  was,  perhaps,  in  connection  with  these 
disturbances  that  the  Indians  of  San  Gabriel  came  in 
arms  to  the  mission  to  avenge  some  outrage;  but  they 
were  subdued,  as  by  a  miracle,  when  the  friars  held 
up  a  shining  image  of  our  lady,  kneeling,  weeping,  and 
embracing  the  missionaries.**  Hardly  had  the  excite- 
ment of  the  disturbances  alluded  to  died  out,  when 
on  August  13th  four  soldiers  bearing  despatches  from 
Greneral  Croix  to  Neve  were  surprised  at  midnight, 
at  a  place  called  San  Juan  just  above  San  Diego,  by 
a  party  of  savages  who  killed  the  corporal  in  command , 
Antonio  Briones.  The  rest  escaped  with  their  horses, 
after  having  repulsed  the  foe  in  an  hour's  fight.  Ser- 
geant Carrillo  was  ordered  to  make  a  retaliatory  cam- 
paign, but  the  result  is  not  recorded  beyond  the 
statement  that  a  chief  was  arrested.  In  Februarv 
of  1778  Carrillo  was  obliged  to  make  a  new  expedi- 
tion to  San  Juan  Capistrano,  where  several  rancherfas, 
Amangens,  Chacapamas,  and  Toban  Juguas  were 
assembled  and  threatening.  A  chieftain's  wife  had 
eloped  with  a  Lower  Califomian,  and  the  outraged 
husband  made  his  grievance  a  public  one  by  appealing 
to  the  natives  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  comrades 
slain  the  year  before;  also  charging  that  the  Spaniards 
were  refidly  devils  come  to  destroy  the  crops  by 
drought. 

In  March  it  was  reported  that  the  people  of  Pam6, 
one  of  the  San  Diego  rancherfas,  were  making  arrows 
to  be  used  against  the  Spaniards,  counting  on  the  aid 
of  three  neighboring  bands  and  of  one  across  the 
sierra,  and  having  already  murdered  a  San  Juan 
Indian.  Ortega  sent  a  message  of  warning  and 
Aaaran  sent  back  a  challenge  to  the  soldiers  to  come 
and  be  slain.  Carrillo's  services  were  again  called 
into  requisition  and  he  was  sent  with  eight  soldiers  to 

^Thifl  story  ib  told  by  Hugo  Reid  and  Benjamin  Hayes,  and  it  lb  also  the 
subject  of  a  poem  by  Miss  M.  A.  Fitzgerald.  Hayea^  Mission  Book,  L  197. 
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chastise  this  insolence,  capture  the  chiefs,  and  to  ^ive 
thirty  or  forty  lashes  each  to  such  warriors  as  might 
seem  to  need  them.  In  carrying  out  his  orders  the 
sergeant  surprised  the  foe  at  !ram6,  killed  two  of  the 
number,  and  burned  a  few  who  refused  to  come  out  of 
the  hut  in  which  they  had  taken  refuge.  The  rest 
surrendered  and  took  their  flogging,  while  the  four 
chieftains  were  bound  and  carried  to  San  Diego. 
Captured  in  this  battle  were  eighty  bows,  fifteen  hun- 
dred arrows,  and  a  large  number  of  clubs.  The  four 
chiefs,  Aachil,  Aalcuinn,  Aaaran,  and  Taguagui  were 
tried  on  April  6th,  convicted  of  having  plotted  to  kill 
Christians  in  spite  of  the  mercy  shown  them  in  the 
king's  name  for  past  offences,  and  condemned  to  death 
by  Ortega,  though  that  officer  had  no  right  to  inflict 
the  death  penalty,  even  on  an  Indian,  without  the 
governor's  approval.  The  sentence  was:  "Deeming  it 
useful  to  the  service  of  God,  the  king,  and  the  public 
weal,  I  sentence  them  to  a  violent  death  by  two 
musket-shots  on  the  11th  at  9  a«  m.,  the  troops  to  be 
present  at  the  execution  under  arms,  also  all  the 
Christian  rancherfas  subject  to  the  San  Diego  mission, 
that  they  may  be  warned  to  act  righteously."  Fa- 
thers Lasuen  and  Figuer  were  summoned  to  prepare 
the  condemned  for  their  end.  "  You  will  cooperate," 
writes  Ortega  to  the  padres,  "  for  the  good  of  their 
souls  in  the  understanding  that  if  they  oo  not  accept 
the  salutary  waters  of  holy  baptism  they  die  on  Sat- 
urday morning;  and  if  they  do— they  die  all  the 
samel"  This  was  the  first  public  execution  in  Cali- 
fornia.** 

^  On  these  Indian  troubles  see  reports  of  Neve  and  Ortega  in  St.  Pap,  8m,  » 
MS.,  vii.  61-3,  Tiii.  31-^2;  Prov,  Ree,,  MS.,  L  19, 96-7;  Prov.  8t.  Pap.,  MS., 
ii.  1-6;  Prov.  8t,  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil,,  MS.,  i.  41-4. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

A  DECADE  OOMPLETED— PKESIDENT  SEBRA  VERSUS 

GOVEKNOE  NEVE. 

1778-178a 

A  PEBIOD  of  PBXPARATION— ScHBMIS  fob  THB  FuTUBK— OOTXBNlfENT  Rl- 

roBics— PuxBLos^— Channxl  E8TABTJWinnRtT&— Nbve  Wahts  to  Rbsiom 

AND  18  MAOB  GOLOKSI^— SaOBAMBNT  OF  COMFIBICATION— EPISOOFAL 
POWKBS  COVTEBSXD  ON  PaDBB  SkB&4L— ToUB  OF  THB  MISSIONS— QUAB- 
BEL  WITH  NbVE--EcCLB8IA8TI0  PBEBOGATIVE  AND  SbGULAS  AuTHOBITT 

—A  Fbiab's  Shakt  PBAoncB— Sebiotts  Chaboes  bt  the  Qoyebnob— 
Moyementb  of  Vessels—Abbital  of  Abteaoa  and  Bodega  fbom  a 
KoBTBXBN  VoTAOX— -The  Fibst  Manila  OAUiEON  at  Montebbt— 
LooAL  Bvbnts  and  Pboobbss— Pbbsidio  Buildings. 

The  years  1778  and  1779,  completing  the  first  de- 
cade in  the  annals  of  Alta  California  as  a  Spanish 
province,  together  with  1780,  formed  a  period  rather 
of  preparation  than  of  accomplishment,  of  theories 
rather  than  practice,  in  matters  aflfecting  the  general 
interests  of  the  country ;  though  there  was  a  satisfac- 
tory showing  of  local  progress  at  the  several  missions. 
One  of  the  most  important  general  subjects  which 
claimed  Governor  Neve's  attention,  was  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  new  reglamento,  or  system  of  miUtary  gov- 
ernment for  the  Californias;  the  new  establishments 
having  in  a  general  sense  outgrown  Echeveste's  regu- 
lation of  1773,  and  some  articles  of  that  document 
having  in  practice  proved  unsatisfactory.  The  king's 
order  of  March  21,  1775,  for  the  reform  of  the  sys- 
tem was,  on  August  15,  1777,  forwarded  by  Gen- 
eral Croix  to  Neve  with  a  letter  in  which  he  says: 
"Lacking  knowledge  on  the  subject,  I  need  that  you 
report  to  me  at  length  and  in  detail  what  are  the 
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faults  that  impair  the  usefulness  of  the  old  regulation, 
and  what  you  deem  necessary  for  its  reform,  so  that 
I  may  be  enabled  to  decide  when  consulted  about  the 
country."  This  request  came  by  the  Santiago  in 
June,  and  on  December  28,  1778,  Neve  dated  the 
required  report.^  We  hear  no  more  of  this  subject 
till  the  appearance  of  the  regulation  itself,  full  fledged, 
and  with  all  its  reforms,  accredited  to  Neve,  as 
author,  under  date  of  June  1,  1779.* 

That  the  preparation  of  so  extensive  and  important 
a  state  paper,  and  especially  of  those  portions  relating 
to  colonization  which  was  a  new  and  difficult  subject, 
should  have  been  intrusted  in  toto  to  the  governor, 
seems  strange,  and  equally  so  the  fact  that  no  corre- 
spondence on  the  subject  has  been  preserved;  but  both 
Croix  and  Galvez  in  signifying  the  king's  approval 
accredit  Neve  with  the  authorship.  It  was  certainly 
a  mark  of  great  confidence  in  his  abiUty,  and  a  still 
greater  compliment  was  the  adoption  of  his  plan  with- 
out, so  far  as  appears,  a  single  modification.  Septem- 
ber 21,  1780,  General  Croix  writes  to  the  governor 
from  Arizpe  that  the  plan  has  been  forwarded  by  the 
viceroy  to  the  king,  and  that  provisionally,  pending 
the  royal  approval,  it  is  to  go  into  effect  in  California 
from  the  beginning  of  1781.'  The  subject-matter  of 
the  reglamento,  and  the  new  system  of  government 
resting  on  it,  may  be  properly  deferred  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  period,  when  the  changes  went 
into  practical  effect. 

An  important  and  new  feature  of  Neve's  plan  was 
that  relating  to  pueblos  and  colonization,  enforced  in 
connection  with  the  redistribution  of  lands  in  the 
hitherto  informal  pueblo  of  San  Jos^,  and  the  found- 
ing of  a  new  pueblo  of  Los  Angeles  on  the  Rio  Por- 
ciiincula.     It  is  therefore  in  connection  with  these 

*  Neve,  Inf&rme  sobre  JReglamerUo,  £8  de  Die.  1778,  MS. 

*  Neve,  Beglamento  6  Instruccion  para  los  Presidios  de  la  PeninstUa  de  Cal- 
ifomia,  Ereccion  de  Nuevos  Misumes  y  fomenJto  del  pueblo  y  estension  de  loa 
Establedmientos  de  Monterey,  MS. 

»  Croix  to  Neve,  Sept.  21,  1780,  in  Prov.  8t.  Pap.,  MS.,  IL  114. 
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events,  which  took  place  in  1781,  that  the  general 
subject  may  be  best  considered.  Another  matter 
pending  was  the  occupation  by  Spain  of  the  rich  and 
densely  populated  central  region  along  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara channel.  From  observations  made  during  his 
first  trip  northward  Neve  had  sent  in  a  report  in  June 
1777,  urging  the  importance  of  such  occupation  and 
the  dangers  of  its  postponement;  also  giving  his  views 
as  to  the  best  methods  of  its  accomplishment.  He 
favored  the  establishing  of  three  missions  and  of 
a  central  presidio,  requiring  a  force  of  sixty-two  men. 
Croix  approved  his  views*  and  they  were  embodied  in 
the  plan  of  June.  A  correspondence  respecting  de- 
tails followed  during  1779-80.  Meanwhile,  Rivera 
was  sent  to  recruit  settlers  in  Sinaloa  and  Sonora,  as 
well  for  the  Channel  establishments  as  for  the  pueblos 
of  Los  Angeles  and  San  Jos6;  but  of  these  special 
preparations  I  shall  speak  as  before  stated  in  the 
chapters  devoted  to  results.  At  first,  as  we  have  seen, 
Neve  was  wearied  with  long  service  or  dissatisfied  with 
his  position,  and  had  asked  leave  to  retire  and  go  to 
Spain.  On  January  14,  1778,  the  viceroy  writes  that 
the  request  has  been  forwarded  to  the  king  and  will 
probably  be  entertained  with  favor.  At  the  end  of 
May  Neve  sent  in  his  formal  resignation,  and  in 
August  thanked  Bucareli  for  a  favorable  report 
thereon;  but  in  October  he  requests  the  viceroy  to 
keep  back  his  memorials  and  petitions  respecting  res- 
ignation. The  reason  of  his  change  of  purpose  is 
perhaps  to  be  found  in  another  letter  of  the  same 
date,  in  which  he  thanks  the  king  for  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  colonel  in  the  Spanish  army,  he  having  been 
only  major  before/ 

The  right  to  administer  the  rite  of  confirmation  be- 
longed exclusively  to  bishops,  and  could  be  exercised 
even  by  the  highest  oflScials  of  the  religious  orders 

♦Sept.  1778,  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  ii.  6,  7. 

*Pnw.  Rec,  MS.,  i.  85-96;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  ii.  8.  9. 
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only  with  special  authorization  from  the  pope.  It 
was  of  course  desirable  that  mission  neophytes  should 
not  be  deprived  of  any  privileges  and  consolations 
pertaining  to  the  new  faith  they  had  embraced;  but 
m  isolated  provinces  like  the  Califomias,  episcopal 
visits  must  of  necessity  be  rare,  so  that  most  neo- 
phytes, to  say  nothing  of  gente  de  razon,  must  live 
and  die  unconfirmed  but  for  some  special  exercise  of 
the  papal  power.  In  fact  Alta  California,  though 
included  successively  in  the  bishoprics  of  Durango 
and  Sonora,  never  was  visited  by  a  bishop  until  it 
had  one  of  its  own  in  1841.  When  Father  Junlpero 
first  came  to  Lower  California  he  found  in  the  Jesuit 
archives  a  bull  of  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  conceding  the 
power  of  confirmation  to  missionary  oflicials  of  the 
company.  Anxious  that  the  neophytes  should  lose 
nothing  of  their  privileges  under  Franciscan  manage- 
ment, he  soon  forwarded  the  old  bull  to  the  guardian 
of  San  Fernando,  with  a  request  that  a  similar  favor 
be  obtained  from  the  pope  in  behalf  of  himself  and 
his  flock.*  The  Franciscan  authorities  exerted  them- 
selves in  bringing  this  matter  before  the  pope,  and 
obtained  under  date  of  July  16,  1774,  a  papal  de- 
cree, approving  that  rendered  by  the  sacred  congre- 
gation of  propaganda  fide  on  July  8th,  which  au- 
thorized the  comisario  prefecto  of  the  colleges  for  a 
period  of  ten  years  to  administer  confirmation  and  to 
delegate  his  power  in  this  respect  to  one  friar  con- 
nected with  each  of  the  four  colleges  in  America. 
Both  church  and  crown  in  Spain  were  zealous  de- 
fenders of  their  respective  prerogatives ;  and  as  not 
even  a  bishop  could  exercise  the  functions  of  his  of- 
fice until  his  appointment  had  received  the  royal  ap- 
proval, of  course  this  special  concession  of  episcopal 

'Paloa,  Vida,  226-8,  is  carefal  to  explain  that  Serra  was  too  humble  to 
haye  sought  the  episcopal  power  for  the  dignity  involved ;  in  fact  hearing 
that  a  ffreat  honor  was  in  store  for  him  he  had  made  a  vow  to  accept  no 
honor  that  would  separate  him  from  his  mission  work,  and  had  directed  the 
influence  of  his  friends  in  Spain  toward  the  obtaining  of  the  episcopal  power 
in  behalf  of  his  neophytes. 
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powers  must  be  submitted  to  the  king's  royal  council 
of  the  Indies.  It  was  so  submitted,  and  received  the 
sanction  of  that  body  December  2,  1774,  being  also 
approved  by  the  audiencia  of  New  Spain  September 
27th,  and  by  Viceroy  Bucareli  October  8,  1776.^ 

On  October  17, 1777,  the  commissary  and  prefect  of 
the  American  colleges,  Father  Juan  Domingo  de 
Arricivita,  well  known  to  my  readers  as  the  chroni- 
cler of  his  college,®  issued  from  Quer^taro  in  ponder- 
ous latin  the  desired  'faculty  to  confirm'  to  President 
Junipero  Serra.  The  patent  with  instructions  came 
up  on  the  Santiago  and  reached  Serra's  hands  in  the 
middle  of  June  1778.  No  time  was  lost  in  exercising 
the  newly  acquired  power,  and  at  diflferent  dates  from 
the  29th  of  June  to  the  23d  of  August,  the  president 
confirmed  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  persons  at  San 
Cdrlos.  Then,  notwithstanding  his  infirmities,  he  em- 
barked for  San  Diego,  and  from  the  21st  of  September 
to  the  13th  of  December  administered  confirmation, 
with  all  its  attendant  solemnities  and  ceremonies,  to 
the  neophytes  at  each  of  the  five  missions  on  his  way 
back  to  Monterey,  resuming  the  work  in  the  north  at 
the  beginning  of  1779  and  extending  his  tour  to  Santa 
Clara  and  San  Francisco.  Two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  persons  in  all  received  the  rite 
in  1778-9,  about  one  hundred  of  the  number  being 
gente  <h  rcn<m* 

But  now  the  president  encountered  obstacles  in  his 
way.     As  we  have  seen,  the  apostolic  brief  conceding 

'' FacuUad  de  Ccmfirmar^  1774-7,  MS.,  containing  the  Decretum  Seicra 
CofigregcUionis  GeneralU  de  Propaganda  Fide  habile  die  8  JtU^,  etc.,  with 
the  other  docnmentB  referred  to  and  much  additional  correspondence  on  the 
same  subject. 

*  Arricivita  f  Cr&nica  Serdfica  del  Colegio  de  Santa  Cruz  de  Quer^taro, 
'Register  of  contirroations  in  San  Cdrlos,  Lib,  de  Migion^  MS.,  56-64,  with 
an  explanation  of  the  authority  to  confirm  and  citation  of  documents  recorded 
by  Serra  himself,  and  in  the  books  of  the  other  missions.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  one  neophyte,  Juan  Evangelista,  was  carried  to  Mexico  by  Serra 
in  1773  and  received  the  rite  of  confirmation  from  the  Archbishop  of  Mexico 
on  August  4th.  Serra  entered  this  fact  in  the  book  of  confirmations  at  San 
Cdrlos  when  such  a  book  was  opened  in  1778.  In  a  letter  of  March  23,  1781, 
FacuUad  de  Comfirmar^  MS.,  270,  Serra  savs  he  had  confirmed  2,455  before 
the  power  was  suspended,  and  the  mission  books  make  the  numbw  2,457. 
HxR.  GAXi.,  Yoi..  I.    21 
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the  right  to  confirm  had  required  sanction  of  the 
royal  council,  a  requirement  which  the  Franciscan 
authorities  understood  perfectly,  and  to  which  as  an 
unfortunate  necessity  they  had  submitted.  Whether 
this  approval  of  the  secular  authorities  was  certified 
in  due  form  in  the  document  forwarded  to  Serra  in 
1778,  and  from  which  he  derived  his  powers,  there 
are  no  means  of  knowing;  but  Neve,  as  representative 
of  the  crown  in  California,  had  a  right  to  know  whether 
the  required  formalities  had  been  observed,  and  it  was 
clearly  the  duty  of  Serra  to  satisfy  him  on  this  point 
before  exercising  his  new  power.  Serra,  however,  had 
no  idea  of  humbling  his  pride  of  ecclesiastical  preroga- 
tive before  any  Califorman  representative  of  royalty ; 
in  fact  to  him  secular  authority  in  the  province  was 
something  to  be  used  rather  than  obeyed.  Exactly 
when  or  how  the  inevitable  quarrel  broke  out  the 
records  very  strangely  do  not  show;  but  it  would 
seem  that  in  the  middle  of  1779,  soon  after  Serra's 
return  from  his  first  tour  of  confirmation  in  the  south, 
the  governor  sununoned  him  to  show  the  authority 
under  which  he  was  acting. 

Whether  Serra  from  pride,  or  knowledge  of  their 
defective  nature,  refused  to  show  his  papers,  or  whether, 
being  shown,  they  were  pronounced  insuflficient  by 
Neve,  I  am  not  sure;  neither  is  it  certain  that  the 
governor  ordered  an  absolute  suspension  of  confirma- 
tions;^^ but  the  indications  are  that  Serra  refused  to 
show  his  papers,  and  that  Neve  to  save  his  responsi- 
bility ordered  confirmations  to  cease,  and  refused  to 

''  In  an  opinion  on  the  matter  dated  April  17,  1780 — Facidtad  de  Con- 
firmary  MS.»  259— it  is  stated  that  Serra  conhrmed  in  all  the  missions  except 
San  Francisco  and  Santa  Clara,  in  which  places  he  did  not,  because  Keve 
refused  him  an  escort  and  required  him  to  suspend  confirmation  until  he  could 
show  the  papal  bull  approved  by  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  which  Serra  could 
not  do,  since  he  had  no  document  to  proye  it.  The  same  statement  is  made  in 
a  communication  from  Bonilla  to  Croix  on  Apr.  20, 1780.  St  Pap,  Sac.,  MS., 
viii.  53.  This  is  however  partially  erroneous,  for  Serra  did  ^o  to  Sta  Clara 
and  San  Francisco  with  or  without  an  escort  The  guardian  simply  says,  Id. , 
253,  that  Neve  had  raised  a  doubt  whether  the  apostolic  brief  has  the  proper 
sanctions.  Had  Serra's  papers  been  defective  he  would  have  known  it  and 
would  have  hesitated  to  administer  a  sacrament  which  might  prove  illegal 
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authorize  a  continuance  even  by  supplying  the  escort 
demanded,  but  did  not  of  course  attempt  to  enforce 
his  order,  referring  the  whole  matter  to  General  Croix 
in  Sonera.  At  all  events  Serra  paid  no  heed  to  Neve's 
orders  or  protests,  but  went  on  confirming  through 
the  year,  even  administering  the  sacrament  to  twenty- 
four  or  twenty-five  persons  in  1780.  In  October  1779, 
however,  he  reported  from  San  Francisco  to  the  com- 
"  mandant  general,  and  also  to  the  guardian  of  San  Fer- 
nando, taking  the  precaution  to  forward  to  the  latter 
all  the  documents  he  had  bearing  on  the  matter  in  dis-  / 
pute,  having  doubtless  a  shrewd  and  well  founded 
suspicion  that  an  order  might  come  to  deliver  the 
papers  to  the  governor. 

Croix  on  receipt  of  despatches  from  California, 
which  had  been  forwarded  by  Arteaga's  exploring 
fleet  to  be  noticed  later  in  this  chapter,  referred  the 
subject  in  dispute  to  his  asesor,  or  legal  adviser, 
Pedro  Gralindo  Navarro,  in  accordance  with  whose 
counsel  he  sent  April  20,  1780,  an  order  to  Neve  to 
take  possession  of  the  original  patent  and  instructions 
which  had  been  sent  by  the  guardian  to  Serra  and 
must  still  be  in  possession  of  the  latter;  and,  further- 
more, under  no  pretext  whatever  to  permit  the  presi- 
dent to  go  on  administering  the  sacrament  till  new 
orders  should  be  given.  The  papers  were  to  be  sent 
at  once  to  Croix,  who  would  communicate  with  the 
viceroy  respecting  the  original  concession  by  the  pope, 
and  would  settle  the  matter  as  soon  as  possible.  To 
Serra  Croix  communicated  the  purport  of  the  order  to 
Neve,  "charging  and  entreating"  him  to  obey  the 
order  punctually  by  giving  up  the  papers.*^ 

The  details  of  what  took  place  between  Neve  and 
Serra  on  receipt  of  these  orders  must  be  left  to  the 
imagination  of  the  reader.  The  president  could  not 
give  up  the  papers  because  he  had  taken  the  precau- 

'^  The  order  to  Neve  is  not  extant,  but  its  purport  is  given  in  the  communi- 
cation to  Serra  in  St.  Pap.  Sac.^  MS.,  viii.  28;  and  Fa4MUad  de  C<n\firmar, 
MS.,  258-eO. 
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tion  to  get  rid  of  them;  and  he  suspended  confirma- 
tions, as  he  flattered  himself,  at  the  'entreaty'  of 
Croix  and  not  the  'command'  of  Neve.  The  20th  of 
July  Serra  replied  to  the  letter  of  Croix  "about  a  con- 
tinuation of  administering  the  sacrament  of  confirma- 
tion which  I  soUcited.'  He  has  the  day  before 
received  Neve's  letter  containing  the  general's  order 
to  suspend  confirmation,  which  of  course  he  will  cheer- 
fully obey;  though  he  regrets  that  the  legal  adviser  has 
not  given  more  weight  to  his  argument  on  the  gossip 
and  wonder  that  a  suspension  of  the  power  to  confirm 
will  cause  among  ignorant  people.  In  order,  however, 
to  prevent  this  gossip  as  far  as  possible,  he  will  absent 
himself  on  some  pretext  or  other,  when  he  hears  that 
the  vessel  is  coming,  though  that  will  be  just  the  time 
when  his  presence  will  be  most  needed.     As  to  the 

{)apers,  he  has  sent  them  nine  months  ago  to  his  col- 
ege,  and  as  a  tribulation  sent  upon  him  by  an  all-wise 
God,  the  vessels  are  late  this  year  and  the  documents 
have  not  come;  but  they  will  soon  be  here  and  will 
be  delivered  to  the  governor  for  the  purposes  indi- 
cated, though  with  a  little  delay  they  might  be  deliv- 
ered in  a  more  complete  and  satisfactory  state." 

i<  Fhetdiad  de  Conflrmar,  MS.,  260-^.  There  are  two  copieB  of  the  letter, 
both  in  Serrate  handwriting,  but  differing  somewhat  in  the  closinff  portions. 
The  variations  are  not  however  in  substance  essential.  It  is  but  lur  to  the 
padre  to  say  that  in  speaking  about  the  documents  his  language  is  not  clear, 
and  might  possibly  b€»r  a  different  construction  from  that  I  have  given  in  the 
text;  that  is,  he  may  mean  to  say  in  substance,  *I  have  sent  copies  of  my 
papers*  (though  it  reads  *remitiendo  alU  todos  mis  papeles  que  hacian  al 
caso ' )  to  Mexico  for  completion  by  the  addition  of  missing  ones,  and  by  a 
little  delay  I  could  send  them  in  a  completed  state;  but  aa  it  is  I  give  up  the 
originals  as  they  are  to  the  governor.  Or  he  might  mean  that  he  had  sent 
the  most  important  papers  to  Mexico  and  would  give  up  what  were  left.  There 
is  however  no  evidence  outside  of  this  letter  that  he  ever  cave  up  any  papers, 
but  it  appears  rather  that  he  gave  up  none.  It  is  not  mi^oesible  that  his 
language  was  intentionally  made  vague.  Oovemor  Neve  m  a  subsequent 
letter  to  Croix,  March  26, 1781,  in  Pror.  Bee,  MS.,  ii  81,  speaks  very  nlainly 
on  the  subject,  saying  that  Serra  claimed  to  have  sent  his  patent  to  Mexico, 
and  he  does  not  deem  it  wise  to  take  possession  of  and  search  his  papers,  be- 
cause if  he  has  not  sent  the  docunient  away  he  will  have  hid  it  *  with  bis 
unspeakable  artifice  and  shrewdness;'  and  the  only  result  will  be  trouble 
with  the  padres  and  delay  in  the  Channel  foundations,  for  which  they  will 
refuse  to  contribute  supplies.  Being  exasperated  there  is  nothing  these  friars 
'  wiili  their  immeasurable  and  incredible  pride '  will  not  attempt,  since  on 
more  than  four  occasions  it  has  required  all  Neve's  policy  and  moderation  to 
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The  commandant  general,  on  receipt  of  Serra's  let- 
ter, simply  repeated  on  November  29th  his  previous 
order  that  the  papers  were  to  be  given  up  at  once. 
This  brought  out  from  the  venerable  friar  under  date 
of  March  23,  1781,  a  letter  in  which  he  protests  that 
his  patent  is  not  in  his  possession  nor  indeed  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  was  sent  to  Uroix  by  way  of  Mexico,  since 
Neve  was  absent  in  Baja  California  and  the  date  of 
his  return  uncertain.  He  swears  in  verba  sacerdotis 
and  tacti  pectori  sacerdotali  that  he  tells  the  truth, 
and  wonders  greatly  that  Croix  has  not  received  from 
Mexico  all  needed  papers  and  proofs  to  settle  the 
whole  matter  permanently.^'  For  an  explanation  of 
this  extraordinary  reply  it  is  necessary  to  turn  back  a 
little.  The  guardian,  Rafael  Verger,  on  receipt  of 
Serra's  first  Tetter  of  October  1779,  had  written  to 
Viceroy  Mayorga — Bucareli  having  died  in  April  of 
the  same  year — stating  the  case  and  instituting  pro- 
ceedings to  obtain  certified  copies  of  all  documents 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  confirmation."  This  was  on 
December  17th;  the  required  certificates  were  ob- 
tained without  diflSculty,  and  on  February  16,  1780, 
the  guardian  sent  them  in  due  form  to  Serra  to  be 
shown  to  Neve,  at  the  same  time  facilitating  a  settle- 
ment of  the  matter  ia  dispute  by  forwarding  a  copy 
to  General  Croix.  The  president  received  the  papers 
by  the  vessel  which  arrived  at  Monterey  October  6th, 
and,  in  the  confident  expectation  of  an  order  from 
Croix  to  resume  confirmations,  felt  very  independent, 
so  much  so  that  he  deemed  it  safe  to  disregard  the 
orders  both  of  Croix  and  of  the  guardian  requiring 
the  delivery  of  the  documents   to  Neve.     Circum- 

tam  them  from  snrreptitioiiB  oonflpiring  against  the  government.  At  a  more 
fitting  time  it  will  be  well  to  carry  out  certain  measures  which  he  has  deemed 
it  best  for  the  present  to  defer  as  the  only  means  of  bringing  *  this  president 
to  a  proper  acknowledgment  of  the  authority  which  he  eludes  while  pretend- 
ing to  obey. '  This  is  very  strong  language  from  a  man  who  was  not  prone  to 
excitement  or  ezan^eration. 

"  FacuUad  de  Confirmar,  MS..  269-71.  This  is  the  first  use,  by  the  way, 
of  the  name  Baja  Califomia  that  I  have  noticed. 

^*  The  goaroian  says  nothing  of  having  received  any  papers  from  Serra ; 
but  of  course  this  is  not  very  strong  evidence  tlrnt  he  did  not  get  them. 
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stances  favored  his  plans,  for  Neve  was  at  the  time 
absent  from  the  capital  on  a  visit  to  the  frontier  mis- 
sions of  the  peninsula.  Accordingly,  apprehending 
the  receipt  of  more  positive  orders  from  the  general, 
and  resolved  to  take  no  risk  of  eventual  discomfiture, 
the  venerable  friar  despatched  his  patent  forthwith  to 
Croix,  via  Mexico,  probably  by  the  very  vessel  that 
had  brought  it. 

Soon  the  governor  returned  to  Monterey  and  on 
December  30th  demanded  the  documents  in  order 
that  ho  might  forward  them  as  ordered  to  Croix. 
Serra  did  not  deign  to  say  whether  he  had  the  papers 
or  not,  but  coolly  replied  on  the  same  date  by  saying 
in  substance:  *The  whole  matter  has  been  settled  by 
higher  authorities;  the  papers  proved  to  be  all  right; 
I  have  written  to  General  Croix,  and  he  will  doubt- 
less be  satsified  with  what  I  have  said.  You  and  I 
have  only  to  wait  for  orders."  Neve  for  reasons 
already  mentioned  did  not  enforce  his  demand,  and 
Serra  was  happy  in  the  thought  that  he  had  snubbed 
his  enemy.  Then,  as  the  president  had  anticipated, 
came  the  order  of  Croix  dated  November  29th,  and 
written  before  he  had  received  despatches  from  Mex- 
ico. Serra's  reply  was  an  easy  one  and  has  been 
already  given.  Meanwhile,  Croix  on  receipt  of  the 
Mexican  despatches,  sent  as  a  matter  of  course  the 
corresponding  instructions  dated  the  23d  of  Decem- 
ber. They  were  received  by  Neve  at  San  Gabriel, 
whence  in  a  letter  dated  May  19,  1781,  he  informed 
Serra  that  as  the  apostolic  brief  had  been  shown  to 
have  the  requisite  approval  of  the  council,  there  was 
no  longer  any  obstacle  to  his  administering  the  sacra- 
ment.^^ 

During  the  continuance  of  this  quarrel  the  presi- 
dent took  advantage  of  another  opportunity  to  show 
his  independence  of  the  government.  The  governor 
had  been  ordered  to  send  in  connection  with  his  an- 

'^All  the  communicationB  referred  to  are  found  in  the  FaatUad  de  Coh^ 
fivmoTf  MS. 
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nual  reports  inventories  of  the  missions;  but  Serra 
refused  to  render  any  account  of  the  missions,  claim- 
ing that  he  was  acting  according  to  orders  from  the 
guardian,  and  would  send  the  inventories  direct  to 
Mexico.^" 

This  episode  of  California  history,  now  for  the  first 
time  made  public,  exhibits  the  character  of  Junlpero 
Serra  in  a  new  and,  considering  the  previous  char- 
acter of  the  man,  in  a  startling  light.  And  though 
from  this  distance  nothing  can  oe  seen  in  the  contro- 
versy which  might  aflfect  the  interests  of  Christianity, 
of  the  Franciscan  order,  or  of  the  California  missions, 
we  must  conclude  that  Serra  was  conscientious  in  his 
belief  that  principles  of  the  gravest  character  were 
involved  or  he  never  would  have  manifested  the  firm- 
ness and  the  stubborn  pertinacity  he  did  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  this  dispute  with  the  gov- 
ernor. The  great  battles  between  the  royal  prerogative 
and  the /i/ero  eclesidstico  had  been  fought  in  Spain;  it 
certainly  could  have  been  no  trifling  matter  that  would 
induce  this  man  of  peace  to  renew  them  in  California. 
On  the  other  hand  Neve  claimed  what  he  regarded 
as  a  well  known  right,  nothing  in  the  slightest  degree 
humiliating  to  the  president,  and  so  far  as  can  be 
known  he  urged  hiG  claims  in  a  courteous  and  re- 
spectful manner;  and  when  obedience  to  his  demands 
was  refused  nothing  but  his  moderation  and  cool- 
minded  patriotism  prevented  a  scandal  which  would 
have  been  unfortunate  to  the  country,  and  perhaps 
disastrous  to  the  missions.  No  ardent  churchman 
entertains  a  more  exalted  opinion  of  the  virtues  of 
Junipero  Serra,  his  pure-mindedness,his  self-sacrificing 
devotion,  his  industry  and  zeal  than  myself  Nor  would 
I  willingly  detract  from  the  reputation  of  a  man  who 
has  been  justly  regarded  as  an  ideal  missionary,  the 
father  of  the  church  in  California;  but  I  am  writing 

"Neve  to  Croix  June  4, 1779,  in  Prov,  Bee,  MS.,  i.  127-8.  The  governor 
aays  that  the  natives  are  taught  that  the  padres  are  supreme  and  the  secular 
officials  are  to  be  regarded  with  indifference. 
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history,  and  I  must  record  the  facts  as  I  find  them 
and  leave  my  readers  to  form  their  own  conclusions.^^ 
The  license  to  confirm  for  ten  years  expired  with  the 
life  of  Serra  in  1784,  before  which  time  he  had  con- 
firmed 5,309  persons.  The  privilege  was  again  given 
at  Rome  in  1785  and  forwarded  by  the  bishop  of 
Sonora  in  1790  to  President  Lasuen,  who  confirmed 
within  five  years  about  9,000  persons.  The  license 
was  never  again  renewed. 

The  transport  vessels  of  1778  were  the  San  CdrloSy 
which  arrived  at  San  Diego  in  May,  returning  at 
once  to  San  Bias;  and  the  Santiago^  under  Captain 
Juan  Manuel  de  AyaJa,  pUotos  Castro  and  Aguirre, 
and  chaplain  Nocedal,  which  anchored  at  San  Fran- 
cisco June  17th,  one  hundred  and  five  days  out  from 
San  Bias.  Besides  more  material  supplies  she  brought 
an  unusual  budget  of  news.  An  exploring  fleet  for 
the  northern  coast  was  fitting  out  at  San  Bias;  Teo- 
doro  de  Croix  had  been  appointed  commandant  gen- 
eral of  the  Interior  Provinces;  a  change  was  proposed 
in  mission  government,  making  California  a  custodia, 
though  this  was  never  carried  out;  and  the  right  to 
confirm  had  been  granted  to  President  Serra.  The 
Santiago  on  her  return  touched  at  Monterey  at  the 
end  of  July  and  at  San  Diego. 

The  Santiago  returned  to  San  Francisco  in  1779, 
but  we  have  no  further  information  about  her  trip 
than  that  several  of  her  officers  served  as  godfathers 
at  the  baptism  of  natives  on  the  6th  of  July.  The 
officers  included  Captain  Est^van  Jos^  Martinez, 
Piloto  Jos^  Tobar,  and  Chaplain  Nicolda  de  Ibera.^ 

^^  PaJou,  Vida,  235-6,  alludes  to  the  quarrel  very  briefly,  admitting  that 
Neve  'was  not  actuated  by  malice.  In  Ms  Noticias  he  does  not  mention  the 
subject  at  all.  Shea,  Caih,  Miss.^  100,  says  that  Serra  was  for  a  time  pre- 
vented by  the  government  from  exercising  his  right.  Taylor,  IHscov,  and 
Founders^  ii.  No.  28,  affirms  that  P.  Junfpero  had  a  serious  fright  soon  after 
beginning  to  confirm  on  account  of  a  rumor  from  Mexico  that  there  was  some- 
thmg  irregular  in  his  papers;  but  on  assurance  from  all  the  prominent  men  acces- 
sible  that  there  was  nothing  wrong  he  was  comforted !  Gloeson,  Hist,  Cath.  Ch. , 
ii.  84-6,  attributes  the  hindrance  to  the  Chevalier  de  Croix  who  was  opposed 
to  the  missions,  and  would  not  allow  Serra  to  confirm  until  the  viceroy  was 
appealed  to  and  told  him  to  let  the  padres  alone. 

^^San  FraTiciaco,  Lib.  de  Misionf  MS.,  10.    She  came  back  next  year  with 
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Entered  San  Francisco  Bay  the  Favorita  September 
14th,  followed  next  day  by  the  Princesa.  They  were 
exploring  vessels  commanded  by  lieutenants  Bodega 
y  Cuadra  and  Ignacio  Arteaga  respectively,  the  latter 
being  chief  in  command.^®  They  had  left  San  Bias  in 
February,  and  had  been  up  the  coast  to  latitude  60**, 
and  on  the  return  had  explored  the  old  bay  of  San 
Francisco  under  Point  Reyes  where  the  San  Agustin 
was  cast  away,  this  being  the  first  visit  since  the  time 
of  Vizcaino.  The  men  were  many  of  them  sick  with 
scurvy  and  the  ships  remained  for  six  weeks  in  port 
for  their  benefit.  In  Cuadra's  possession  was  an 
image  in  bronze  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  los  Remedios, 
copied  from  the  original  in  Mexico,  which  he  presented 
to  the  mission  and  which  was  placed  on  the  altar  with 
proper  ceremonies  the  3d  of  October.  Next  day  the 
festival  of  the  patron  saint  was  celebrated,  and  in 
connection  with  the  ceremony  three  natives  brought 
from  the  northern  coasts  were  baptized.  Serra  could 
not  come  up  in  time  for  the  festival  on  account  of 
etiquetas  with  Neve;  but  a  little  later  he  was  met  by 
the  naval  officers  at  Santa  Clara  and  came  to  San 
Francisco  to  administer  confirmation  as  we  have  seen, 
insisting  on  walking  all  the  way  and  refusing  to  have 
his  ulcerated  leg  treated  after  arrival.  A  courier  now 
arrived  overland  with  tidings  of  Viceroy  Bucareli's 
death  and  of  the  war  with  England.  This  hurried  the 
vessels  away,  and  after  hasty  preparations  in  view  of 
possible  hostilities  on  the  high  seas,  they  sailed  Octo- 
ber 30th,  bearing  important  despatches  from  Serra, 
and  leaving  Matias  Noriega  in  place  of  Father  Cam- 
bon,  who  retired  on  account  of  ill-health.^ 

the  same  officers,  except  that  Miguel  Ddvalos  was  chaplain,  entering  Mon- 
terey in  October  and  unloading  there,  to  the  ffrer  inconvenience  of  San  Fran- 
dsco,  whither  the  cargo  had  to  be  carried  by  L'\nd.  Pcdou,  Not,y  ii.  368-9; 
Prov.  Rec.,  MS.,  ii.  32-3. 

"According  to  S,  FraTidscOy  Lib  de  Mision  MS.,  11-12;  Pcdou,  Vida^ 
231-3.  Lieut.  Quires  v  Miranda  was  one  of  he  officers.  Gafiizares  and 
Maurelle  were  also  on  the  vessels. 

^8an  Francisco,  Lib.  de  Mision,  MS.,  11 ;  ^  dega  y  Cuadra,  Navegadony 
etc.,  1779,  MS.;  Arteaga,  Terrera  Exploracion,  1779,  MS.;  Maurelle,  Nave^ 
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There  is  vet  another  maritime  event  to  be  included 
in  the  annals  of  1779,  namely:  the  arrival  of  the  first 
Manila  galleon.  Off  Monterey  harbor  the  11th  of 
October  arrived  the  San  JosS,  and  the  commander, 
Jos^  Imparan,  sent  a  boat  ashore  asking  for  a  pilot 
and  that  Duoys  be  placed  to  mark  deep  water,  alluding 
to  the  royal  orders  for  the  galleons  to  get  water  and 
food  here.^  Neve's  reply  the  records  fail  to  show. 
Palou  states  that  the  ship's  boat  took  off  a  sheep  and 
basket  of  vegetables  from  Carmelo  Bay,  while  the  oflS- 
cer  went  across  to  the  presidio.  There  a  bull  was 
given  and  the  key  of  the  storehouse,  also  the  required 
pilot,  or  a  soldier  who  knew  the  harbor;  but  the  boat 
was  upset  just  as  the  men  boarded  the  ship  and  a  sud- 
den wind  forced  her  to  depart  without  anchoring, 
taking  the  soldier  with  her  to  Cape  San  Liicas.^  Im- 
paran was  however  blamed  subsequently  for  his  action 
in  this  affair;  for  General  Croix  writes  to  Neve  on 
July  17,  1782,  that  the  king  has  been  notified  of  Im- 
paran's  refusal  to  anchor  at  Monterey;^  and  indeed 
Minister  of  State  Galvez  writes  in  February  of  the 
same  year  that  though  signal  fires  were  lit  at  Monte- 
rey the  galleon  paid  no  attention,  sailing  for  Cape  San 
Ldcas  in  defiance  of  royal  orders;  that  the  king  is 
much  displeased ;  and  that  in  future  galleons  must  call 
at  Monterey  under  a  penalty  of  four  thousand  dollars, 
unless  prevented  by  contrary  winds. 

Besides  the  arrival  and  departure  of  vessels,  and 
Father  Junfpero's  visits  to  the  different  missions  for  the 

gacion,  MS.;  Bodega  y  Cuadfu,  Segtmda  Salida,  MS.;  Prov,  Bee,  MS.,  L 
132-4;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  ii.  49-60;  Palou,  Not.,  ii.  356-64;  Id.,  Vida, 
165-71;  BtLstamante,  Suplemento,  34-5.  There  are  some  differences  about 
the  date  of  departure.  The  rumor  of  war  with  England  caused  the  two  Cali- 
fornia transports  San  Cdrlos  and  San  Antonio  to  be  sent  in  the  autumn  of 
1 779  over  to  Manila  to  give  notice  of  danger  and  carry  $300,000  in  money. 
Padre  Font  went  as  chaplain  on  the  San  Cdrlos.  Cambon  recovered  Ms 
health,  resolved  to  return,  and  bought  maize  and  sugar  with  his  earnings  as 
chaplain.  The  supplies  he  sent  up  on  the  SaM.%tino,h\xt  he  was  obliged  him- 
self to  make  a  tnp  to  Acapulco  and  perhaps  to  Manila  under  Heoeta  on  the 
Princesa.  PaUm,  ifot.,  ii.  365-7. 

"  Imparan's  letter  in  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  ii  38. 

*^  PcUou,  Not.,  ii.  SeZ^ 

"  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  iiL  228. 
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purpose  of  administering  confirmation,  there  is  but 
little  to  be  noted  in  the  way  of  local  events.  Neophyte 
alcaldes  and  regidores  were  chosen  in  1779  for  the 
older  missions;  two  of  each  for  San  Cdrlos  and  San 
Diego,  and  one  for  San  Antonio,  San  Luis,  and  San 
Gabriel. V  Neve  at  his  coming  had  found  the  so-called 
presidios  to  be  mere  collections  of  huts,  enclosed  in 
slight  fences  of  sticks  called  palisades,  altogether 
inadequate  to  purposes  of  defence,  even  against  the 
poorly  armed  Californians.  He  gave  special  attention 
to  this  matter  and  with  such  success  that  on  the  3d 
of  July  1778  there  was  completed  at  Monterey  a  wall 
of  stone  537  yards  in  circumference,  12  feet  high  and 
four  feet  thick,  enclosing  ten  adobe  houses  each  21  by 
24  feet,  with  barracks  136  by  18  feet  not  quite  fin- 
ished. At  San  Francisco  walls  were  also  being  built, 
but  of  adobe,  which  the  rains  of  January  and  February 
of  1779  undermined  and  destroyed,  showing  that  here 
also  stone  must  be  used.  At  San  Diego  stones  were 
being  collected  for  foundations  in  1778,  but  we  hear 
nothing  definite  of  progress  for  several  years.  At 
San  Francisco  presidio  a  new  chapel  was  in  course  of 
erection  at  the  beginning  of  1780;^  while  at  San 
Diego  mission  a  new  adobe  church,  strengthened  and 
roofed  with  pine  timbers,  was  this  year  completed.  It 
was  ninety  feet  long  by  seventeen  feet  wide  and  high. 
The  farmers  of  San  Josd  were  prospering  in  a  quiet 
way,  raising  over  700  bushels  of  grain  in  1780,  and 
having  at  that  date  nearly  600  head  of  live-stock,  large 
and  small.  San  Gabriel  and  San  Luis  had  some 
2,000  bushels  of  surplus  maize.^ 

At  the  end  of  this  first  decade  of  its  history  the 
Spanish  settlements  in  California  consisted  of  three 
presidios,  one  pueblo,  and  eight  missions.  There  were 
at  these  establishments  besides  the  governor,  two  lieu- 

'^  A  house  was  burned  at  the  presidio  Oct.  11,  1779,  and  with  it  the  hos- 
pital tent  of  the  two  vessels  Princesa  and  Favorita. 

«*0n  local  matters  1778-80  see  Arch,  Sta  Bdrbara,  MS.,  x.  495-513;  Prov. 
Bee.,  WS.,  i.  18,  51,  83,  89,  104,  117,  120.  122-5,  127-8;  ii.  21-2;  Prov.  St. 
Pap.,  MS.,  u.  36-7. 
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tenants,  three  sergeants,  14  corporals,  about  140  sol- 
diers, 30  sirvientes,  20  settlers,  nve  master-mechanics, 
one  surgeon,  and  three  store-keepers,  16  Franciscan 
missionaries,  and  about  3,000  neophytes.  The  total 
population  of  Spanish  and  mixed  blood  was  not  far 
from  500.  The  annual  expense  to  the  royal  treasury 
of  keeping  up  these  establishments  was  nearly  $50,000, 
or  some  $10,000  more  than  was  provided  for  by  the 
regulation  of  1773.^ 

>*For  a  lut  of  male  inhabitants  of  Califonua  from  1769  to  1800,  see  end  of 
thisTolome. 
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A  NEW  RBQLAMENTO— COLONISTS  AND  RBCBUITS— LOS 
ANGELES  FOUNDED. 

1781. 

Nkvx*s  Rboiaksnto  in  Forgk—Inspsctobs  of  Prbsidiob — SappLT  Systkm— 
Habilitado— Thx  Santa  BIrbara  Channsl  to  be  Oocupixd— Coloni- 
zation Ststbm— Mission  Extension— Preparations  for  New  Estab- 
lishments— ^Rivera's  Reobuitino  in  Sonora  and  Sinaloa — Plans  fob 

THE   MaRCH^CoMING   OF  BlVERA  VIA  THE   COLORADO,    AND  OF  Zt^i^IOA 

VIA  LoRETO — Arrival  at  San  Gabbiel— Founding  of  Los  Angeles — 
Neve's  Instbuctions — Names  of  the  Obioinal  Settlebs — Eablt 
Pbooress— Final  Distribution  of  Lands  in  1786 — ^Map  of  Subvey— 
San  Josi  Distbibution  in  1783-~Map— Local  Items— Laying  the 

COBNER-ffrONE  OF  THE  GhUROH  AT  SaNTA  ClARA— MOVEMENTS  OF  VES- 
SELS AND  MiSSIONABIES. 

At  the  beginning  of  1781  the  new  regulation  for 
the  government  of  California  went  into  effect  pro- 
visionally by  order  of  Comandante  General  Croix  of 
the  Provincias  Intemas  do  OccIJente,  receiving  the 
formal  approval  of  King  Carlos  III.,  October  24th 
of  the  same  year/  but  dating  back  to  the  1st  of  June 
1779,  in  its  original  drawing-up  by  Neve.  Echeveste's 
.  regulation  of  1773,^  resultmg  chiefly  from  the  labors 
of  President  Serra  in  behalf  of  California  during  his 
visit  to  Mexico,  had  been  designed  as  a  temporary 
expedient  rather  than  a  permanent  system ;  and  the 
aim  in  preparing  the  document  to  supersede  it  was  to 
bring  the  Califomian  establishments,  so  far  as  possible, 

^  Neve,  Beglamento  6  Instrucdon,  MS.  For  the  Reglamento  in  print  see 
Arrillaga,  Recopilaeum,  1828,  121-75.  Orders  of  Croix  of  Sept.  21,  1780,  in 
Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  ii.  114.  Neve  acknowledged  receipt  of  preceding  order 
Jan.  20,  1781.  Id.,  ii.  38-9.    See  first  pases  of  chapter  xv.  of  this  vo  ume. 

*  EegUsmento  deS4de  Mayo  1773,  and  Id. ,  Determinacion  de  8  de  Julio,  MS. , 
5;  Pahuy  Not,,  i  566-71,  589-94.    See  chapter  ix.  of  this  volume. 

(883) 
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under  the  general  system  prevalent  in  the  other 
interior  provinces,  and  embodied  in  the  royal  regu- 
lation for  frontier  presidios,*  with  such  modifications 
as  were  rendered  necessary  by  the  distance  and  peculiar 
circumstances  of  California  as  shown  by  experience 
under  the  old  system.  Elsewhere  in  this  series  I 
devote  some  space  to  a  careful  study  of  the  presidio 
system  in  all  its  workings  and  details.  .Hence  to  enter 
here  into  the  minutiae  of  the  new  regulation  would 
serve  no  useful  purpose.  I  therefore  notice  the  docu- 
ment briefly  in  its  main  features  as  the  beginning  of 
a  new  epoch;  its  practical  workings  will  in  a  general 
way  be  apparent  in  the  course  of  events  from  year  to 
year.  The  reader  will  thus  be  led  to  peruse  with 
interest,  qualified  to  study  with  profit,  or  enabled  to 
omit  altogether  the  later  analysis  necessary  in  a  work 
of  this  character  for  purposes  of  reference,  but  not 
interesting  to  a  large  class  of  general  readers. 

The  distance  and  isolation  of  California  preventing 
regular  visits  of  the  royal  inspector  of  frontier  pre- 
sidios, the  governor  was  made  provincial  inspector, 
responsible  by  virtue  of  this  new  commission  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  regulations.  But  that  the  duties 
of  the  new  position  miffht  not  interfere  with  other 
official  duties,  the  actual  work  of  inspecting  the  pre- 
sidios was  given  to  an  adjutant  inspector  acting  under 
the  inspector's  orders.*  Supplies  of  all  kinds  were  as 
before  to  be  shipped  from  San  Bias,  being  purchased  in 
accordance  with  annual  memorias  of  articles  required, 
forwarded  through  governor  to  viceroy,  and  delivered 
to  soldiers  and  servants  in  payment  of  their  wages. 
There  was,  however,  an  important  change  in  one  re- 
spect; for  the  former  profit  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  per 
cent  was  relinquished  by  the  government,  and  sup- 
plies were  furnished  to  the  men  at  their  cost  in  San 
telas,  no  addition  being  made  for  transportation  by 

•  Presidios,  Reglamento  i  Instmcdcn  de  10  de  Sept,  177X, 

*  NicoUa  Soler  first  held  this  position  from  November  1781  under  Inspect* 

or  Neye. 
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sea.  As  an  offset  to  this  reduction  the  pay  of  soldiers 
was  reduced  about  forty  per  cent,^  they  were  obliged 
to  submit  to  losses  and  damage  incurred  on  the  voy- 
age, and  they  were  obliged  to  pay  two  per  cent  to  an 
habilitado.  This  last  named  official  took  the  place 
of  the  old  guarda-almacen,  or  store-keeper,  and  had 
charge,  subject  to  the  inspection  of  his  commandant,, 
of  the  reception  and  distribution  of  pay  and  rations 
and  the  keeping  of  company  accounts.  The  habi- 
litado was  chosen  from  among  the  subaltern  officers 
by  each  presidial  company,  and  the  company  was  re- 
sponsible for  any  deficit  in  his  accounts.®  While  sup- 
plies were  yet  to  be  imported  from  abroad  as  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity,  the  habilitado  was  authorized  to  pur- 
chase California  productions  whenever  offered,  and  it 
was  expected  that  all  grain  consumed  would  soon  be 
grown  m  the  country,  or  in  Hhe  peninsula,'  as  even 
Upper  California  was  still  called. 

The  new  regulation  provided  for  the  occupation  of 
the  Santa  Bdrbara  Channel  region,  in  accordance 
with  Neve's  original  idea,  by  the  founding  of  a 
new  presidio  and  mission  of  Santa  Bdrbara  in  the 
centre,  and  two  missions,  San  Buenaventura  and  Pu- 
rfsima,  at  the  extremities  of  the  Channel  coast.  It 
also  made  provision  for  two  pueblos,  the  one  al- 
ready founded  at  San  Josd,  and  another  to  be  estab- 
lished on  the  Rio  Porciiincula  and  called  Nuestra 
Senora  de  los  Angeles.  For  the  four  presidios,  and 
the  eleven  missions  and  two  pueblos  under  their  pro- 
tection, a  force  of  four  lieutenants,  four  sub-lieutenants, 
or  alf^reces,  six  sergeants,  sixteen  corporals,  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two  soldiers,  one  surgeon,  and  five 
master-mechanics  was  allowed  at  an  annual  expense 
for  salaries  of  $53,453.     From  this  force  a  sergeant 

^  A  sergeant's  pay  was  reduced  from  $400  to  $262  ;  corporal,  $400  to  $225; 
soldier,  $3G0  to  $217.50;  mechanic,  $300  to  $180.  A  lieutenant  was  to  get 
$550  instead  of  $500 :  an  alf^rez  $400 ;  and  a  surgeon  $450. 

*The  first  habilitados,  in  1781,  were  Mariano  Carrillo  at  Monterey,  Her- 
meuegildo  Sal  at  San  Francisco,  Jos4  de  Ziifiiga  at  San  Diego,  and  Jos^  F. 
Ort^a  at  Santa  B^bara. 
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and  fourteen  men  were  to  be  stationed  temporarily 
at  San  Buenaventura  and  Purfsima;  a  corporal  and 
five  men  at  each  of  the  other  missions;  four  soldiers 
at  each  of  the  pueblos  for  two  years;  and  the  rest  to 
be  retained  for  presidio  service  proper  J 

Section  xiv.  of  the  regulation  deals  with  the  new 
and  important  subject  of  pueblos  and  colonization.  As 
the  foundation  of  pueblo  land-titles  this  section  has 
played  an  important  part  in  the  subsequent  litigations 
of  Californian  courts,  and  has  often  been  republished 
and  translated.®  The  system  of  distributing  pueblo 
lands,  left  somewhat  vague  at  first,  not  reduced  to  an 
exact  science  in  the  practical  application  of  later 
years,  and  almost  inextricably  confused  by  the  volu- 
minous explanations  of  lawyers  since  1849,  need  not 
be  closely  analyzed  here.  It  was  only  in  its  strictly 
legal  aspects  that  the  pueblo  system  was  vague  or 
complicated.  Historically  all  was  clear  enough.  Ac- 
cording to  the  new  regulations  settlers  were  to  be 
obtained  from  the  older  provinces  and  established  in 
California;  to  be  granted  each  a  house-lot  and  a  tract 
of  land  for  cultivation;  to  be  supplied  at  the  beginning 
with  the  necessary  live-stock,  implements,  and  seed, 
which  advance  was  to  be  gradually  repaid  within  five 
years  from  the  produce  of  the  land ;  to  be  paid  each  an 
annual  sum  of  $116.50  for  two  years,  and  of  $60  for  the 
next  three  years,  the  payment  to  be  in  clothing  and 
other  necessary  articles  at  cost  prices;  to  have  as 
cjinmunities  the  use  of  government  lands  for  pastur- 
age and  the  obtaining  of  wood  and  water;  and,  finally, 
to  be  free  for  five  years  from  all  tithes  or  other  taxes. 
Government  aid  in  the  way  of  money  and  cattle  was  to 
be  given  only  to  colonists  who  left  their  own  country  to 
come  to  California;  but  in  respect  of  lands  other  colo- 

^  This  left  27  men  to  San  Diego,  23  to  Santa  B^irbaiu,  27  to  Monterey, 
iknd  19  to  San  Francisco. 

®For  translation  see  HaUeck's  Beport,  Slst  Cong.^  let  Seas.^  H.  Ex.  Doc, 
ir.-p.  134;  J(me8'  Report,  No.  4;  U.  8.  Sup.  CouH  Rept».,  i.,  Rockwell, 445: 
DtoineUe'B  CoUm,  Hist.  S.  F,,  addenda,  3;  HalVs  Hist,  San  Joai,  400-73; 
besides  references  more  or  less  complete  in  many  legal  briefs. 
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nists^such  as  discharged  soldiers,  were  entitled  to  equal 
privileges. 

In  return  for  aid  thus  received  the  colonists  were 
simply  required  to  sell  to  the  presidios  exclusively 
the  surplus  products  of  their  lands,  at  fair  prices  to 
be  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the  government,  in 
accordance  with  market  rates  in  the  southern  provinces. 
In  the  total  absence  of  other  purchasers  this  require- 
ment would  for  manv  years  at  least  prove  a  decided 
benefit  rather  than  a  burden.  Each  settler  must  keep 
himself  and  horses  and  musket  in  readiness  for  miUtary 
service  in  an  emergency.  Other  conditions  were  im- 
posed, but  all  more  directly  advantageous  to  the  set- 
tler than  to  the  government.  Thus  the  pobladores 
must  take  their  farms  together  within  pueblo  limits 
of  four  square  leagues  according  to  the  Spanish  law 
and  custom;  they  could  not  alienate  their  land,  nor 
in  any  way  encumber  it  with  mortgages  or  otherwise; 
they  must  build  houses,  dig  irrigating  ditches,  culti- 
vate, own,  and  keep  in  repair  certain  implements,  and 
maintain  a  certain  number  of  animals;  they  could  not 
kill  or  otherwise  dispose  of  their  live-stock  except 
under  certain  regulations  to  insure  its  increase;  neither 
could  one  person  own  more  than  fifty  animals  of  a  kind 
and  thus  monopolize  the  pueblo  wealth;  and  finallv, 
each  pueblo  must  perform  certain  community  work  m 
the  construction  of  dams  and  irrigating  canals,  on 
roads  and  streets,  in  a  church  and  the  necessary  town 
buildings,  in  tilling  the  propios,  or  pueblo  lands,  from 
the  product  of  wmch  municipal  expenses  were  to  be 
paid.  Municipal  officers  were  at  the  beginning  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  but  afterwards  chosen  by  the 
people.  This  system  of  colonization  was  in  every 
respect  a  wise  one  and  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  country.  If  it  was  not  successful,  it  is  to  the 
character  of  the  colonists,  the  mildness  of  the  cUmate, 
and  the  opposition  of  the  missionaries  that  we  must 
look  for  the  causes  of  failure. 

The  regulation  provided  in  its  last  section  for  the 

Ban.  OaXi.  Vol.  I.   23 
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establishment  in  the  future  of  new  missions,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  three  to  be  immediately  founded.  By  the 
line  of  eleven  missions  located  along  the  coast  at  in- 
tervals of  from  fourteen  to  twenty-five  leagues,  with 
four  protecting  presidios  at  greater  intervals,  commu- 
nication would,  it  was  thought,  be  sufficiently  secured; 
and  new  missions  should  be  located  on  a  second  line 
farther  inland,  each  new  establishment  being  as  far 
as  possible  equidistant  from  two  of  the  old  ones,  and 
from  fourteen  to  twenty  leagues  east.  Two  ministers  as 
before  were  to  be  left  in  each  of  the  old  and  of  the 
three  Channel  missions,  but  the  places  of  those  who 
died  or  retired  were  not  to  be  filled  so  long  as  one 
padre  was  left  at  each  mission,  except  that  at  presidio 
missions  there  were  to  be  two  friars  until  some  other 
provision  should  be  made  for  chaplains.  New  mis- 
sions were  to  have  but  a  single  minister  with  an 
annual  stipend  of  four  hundred  dollars;  and  this  sum, 
with  the  $1,000  allowed  each  new  foundation,  must 
suffice  for  all  needs  ^both  religious  and  temporal.  The 
old  establishments  were,  however,  to  contribute  ani- 
mals and  seed,  and  they  might  also  supply  a  compan- 
ion minister  for  a  year.  No  necessity  for  an  increased 
military  force  was  anticipated,  since  the  temporary 
pueblo  guards  and  the  extra  force  at  San  Buenaven- 
tura and  Purlsima  would  provide  for  at  least  four 
new  guards  without  diminishing  the  presidial  garri- 
sons. It  will  be  noted  that  this  sectipn  of  the  regu- 
lation shows  less  indications  of  missionary  influence 
in  its  shaping  than  did  Echeveste's  which  was  in- 
spired by  Serra;  but  we  shall  also  see  that  most  of 
the  present  provisions  were  of  no  practical  eflFect  until 
modified  by  Franciscan  influences. 

Meanwhile  preparations  for  the  proposed  new  estab- 
lishments were  going  on  slowly,  preparations  that  had 
begun  with  Neve's  arrival  in  the  country,  his  report 
of  June  1777  on  the  means  and  importance  of  con- 
trolling the  eight  or  ten  thousand  natives  of  the  twenty- 
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one  Channel  rancherfas,"  and  his  provisional  founding 
of  San  Jos^.  Greneral  Croix  approved  the  governor's 
schemes  for  new  establishments  in  Septemoer  177&, 
and  some  correspondence  on  minor  details  foUowed.^^ 
Neve  as  we  have  seen  included  his  plans  in  the  regu- 
lation of  June  1779,  which  Croix  approved  in  Sep- 
tember. Actual  operations  toward  a  carrying-out  of 
the  plans  were  begun  at  the  end  of  the  year  bv  Rivera 
y  Moncada,  lieutenant  governor  of  Lower  Cafifornia," 
who  at  Neve's  order  crossed  the  ^If  and  went  to 
Arizpe  to  receive  from  Croix  certain  instructions  which 
bore  date  of  December  27, 1779,  and  by  which  Rivera 
was  intrusted  with  the  recruiting  in  Sinaloa  and  Sonora 
of  soldiers  and  settlers  for  California;"  the  former  for 
the  Santa  Barbara  presidio  and  missions,  the  latter 
for  the  new  pueblo  on  the  Rio  Porciiincula  to  be  called 
Queen  of  the  Angels. 

In  a  preliminary  letter  Rivera's  attention  is  called 
to  the  importance  of  his  mission  and  he  was  flattered, 
as  was  the  custom  in  such  documents,  with  expres- 
sions of  confidence  in  his  ability  and  with  prospective 
approval  by  the  king.  He  is  also  reminded  of  a  pop- 
ular idea  that  Californian  wages,  while  looking  well  on 
paper,  are  liable  to  a  woful  shrinkage  in  actual  prac- 
tice; an  idea  that  of  course  will  seriously  interfere 
with  recruiting,  and  must  be  dispelled  by  a  careful 
explanation  of  the  exact  terms  offered,  without  ex- 
aggeration. The  settler  must  understand  that  he  is 
to  receive  ten  dollars  a  month  and  regular  rations  for 

•Pfw.  See.,  MS.,  i.  70-3. 

"  Prav,  St,  Pap,,  MS.,  ii.  6, 7;  Prov.  Bee,,  MS.,  i.  122-3.  Neve  on  Sept 
23,  1778,  announced  to  the  king  what  he  had  done,  and  the  king's  approTal  was 
forwarded  by  Croix  Jnlv  19,  1*79.  Prov.  8t,  Pap,,  MS.,  ii.  47. 

^^  '  Bivera  y  Marcado,  Ck>mandante  of  the  presidio  of  Monterey,'  is  what 
Hall  calls  him.  Hist.  San  J096,  19-24.  This  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  way  in 
which  Californian  affairs  are  treated  by  modem  writers.  Hall  as  I  haye  said 
beinff  above  the  average  of  his  class. 

'"Croix,  Ifutruechn que  dehe obaervar el CapUan D.  Femomdo Rivera y  Mon- 
eadapara  la  recliUa  y  haWUadon  de  familUu,  pobladores  y  tropa,  aeopia  de 
monturas,  trtuporie  de  todaa  y  demas  auxUioa  qtie  lia  solicitado  y  w  conceden  al 
Coronet  D.  FeUpe  de  Neve,  Oobtmador  de  Caltfomiaa,  para  el  remardo,  bene- 
Jieio  y  eontarvacUm  de  lo§  nttevos  y  antiguoseataolecimierUot  de  aquma  Peninnda. 
BIS. 
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three  years,"  beginning  with  the  date  of  enlistment, 
and  subject  to  no  discount;  but  the  advance  of  cloth- 
ing, live-stock,  seed,  and  implements  must  be  gradu- 
ally repaid,  not  by  a  discount  on  wages,  but  from  the 
surplus  products  of  the  land.  Soldiers  on  the  con- 
trary, having  a  permanent  and  larger  salary,  must 
repay  by  'prudent  discounts'  the  sums  advanced  in 
aid  of  themselves  and  families. 

Coming  now  to  the  body  of  the  instruction,  we 
learn  that  the  subaltern  officers  required  for  the  in- 
creased force  of  California,  with  one  exception,  had 
been  selected  and  commissioned,"  and  that  twenty- 
five  soldiers  had  been  selected  from  the  volunteers  of 
the  presidial  companies  of  Sonora  to  serve  out  their 
time  in  California,  their  service  beginning  February 
1st  when  they  were  to  assemble  at  Horcasitas.  There 
were  to  be  recruited  twenty-four  settlers  and  fifty- 
nine  soldiers,  and  to  obtain  them  Rivera  was  allowed 
to  ffo  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Provincias  Intemas, 
as  far  as  Guadalajara  if  necessary.  Twenty-five  of 
the  new  recruits  were  to  fill  the  places  of  those  taken 
from  the  presidios,  so  that  only  thirty-four  soldiers 
were  to  go  to  California.  These  and  the  twenty-four 
settlers  must  be  married  men,  accompanied  by  their 
famihes,  healthy  and  robust,  likely  to  lead  regular 
lives,  and  to  set  a  good  example  to  the  natives.  The 
settlers  must  include  a  mason,  a  carpenter,  and  a 
blacksmith.  All  must  bind  themselves  to  ten  years* 
service.  Female  relatives  of  the  pobladores,  if  un- 
married, should  be  encouraged  to  accompany  the  fam- 
ilies with  a  view  to  marriage  with  bachelor  soldiers 

"This,  strangely  enough,  does  not  agree  exactly  with  the  regnlatioii, 
which  offers  fll6  per  year  for  two  years  and  |60  for  the  next  three,  these 
sums  including  rations;  neither  was  the  pay  to  begin  according  to  the  r^la- 
mento,  until  l£e  grant  of  a  lot  in  one  of  the  pueblos. 

'*  These  were  lieutenants  Alonso  ViUaverde  and  Diego  Gonzalez,  and 
alfdreoes  Mariano  Garrillo,  Manuel  Qarcia  Ruiz,  and  Ramon  Lasso  de  la 
Vega»  one  alf^rez  remaining  to  be  appointed  after  consultation  with  CJov. 
KeTe.  Deut.  Jos^  ZtLfiiga  was  a  little  later  substituted  for  VUlaverde,  who 
never  came  to  California;  Alf^rez  Jos^  Darlo  Argiiello  was  also  sent  in  place 
of  Ruiz ;  and  Josd  Velasquez  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacant  place  of  the 
fourth  alf^rez. 
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already  in  California.  The  rendezvous  for  the  whole 
company  was  to  be  at  Alamos,  except  such  as  might 
be  obtained  in  Guadalajara,  who  were  to  go  by  sea 
from  San  Bias.  From  Alamos  the  recruits  and  their 
families  were  to  be  forwarded  by  sea  or  land  as  might 
be  decided  later.  Nine  hundred  and  sixty-one  horses 
and  mules  were  to  be  purchased  and  were  to  go  by 
way  of  the  Gila  and  Colorado." 

On  February  10,  1780,  General  Croix  sent  to  Neve 
a  copy  of  his  instructions  to  Rivera,  with  the  informa- 
tion that  the  latter  had  already  begun  his  work,  that 
the  recruits  would  probably  come  in  three  divisions, 
and  that  the  land  expedition  would  start,  if  nothing 
happened,  in  Septemoer  or  October."  The  general 
also  enclosed  copies  of  his  communications  to  the 
viceroy  on  the  same  subject,  from  one  of  which  it 
appears  that  the  plan  of  obtaining  volunteer  soldiers 
from  the  Sonora  presidios  had  been  a  failure,  so  that 
all  the  new  recruits  must  goto  California.  In  another 
communication  Croix  called  on  the  viceroy  for  various 
measures  in  behalf  of  the  new  establishments,  includ- 
ing a  resurvey  of  the  channel  with  a  view  to  find  a 
suitable  landing-place  for  supplies.  He  also  called 
attention  to  the  met  that  for  the  three  new  missions 
six  friars  would  be  needed,  four  of  whom  should  sail 
from  San  Bias  and  accompany  the  land  expedition. 
San  Buenaventura  had  already  an  allowance  of  $1,000, 
and  the  same  sum  should  be  allowed  the  others,  being 
expended  in  sacred  vestments,  vessels,  and  utensils  to 
be  shipped  from  San  Bias.  Six  peons  with  pay  and 
rations  for  three  years  should  also  be  furnished  to 
each  of  the  new  missions. 

By  the  1st  of  August  Rivera  had  recruited  forty- 
five  soldiers  and  seven  settlers,  and  thought  he  would 
have  to  go  to  Guadalaiara;  but  by  the  25th  he  had  so 
nearly  completed  his  full  number  at  Rosario,  in  Sinaloa, 

^  At  the  end  of  the  InMmodon  (i>p.  80-4)  are  given  full  lists  of  the  arti- 
dee,  chiefly  of  clothing,  to  be  furniahed  each  recruit,  soldier  or  poblador. 
man  or  woman,  boy  or  girL 

"Croix  to  Nere,  Feb.  10,  1780,  in  iVw.  8U  Pap.,  MS.,  ii.  80-09. 
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that  he  thought  it  best  to  abandon  the  southern  trip, 
and  returned  to  the  north."  He  obtained,  however, 
but  little  more  than  half  the  full  number  of  settlers. 
In  a  letter  of  December  18th  Croix  explains  that  one 

Eirty  under  Gronzalez  and  Lasso  will  cross  over  to 
oreto,  proceed  to  San  Luis  Bay  by  water,  and  thence 
by  land  to  San  Diego;  while  the  rest,  forty-two  sol- 
diers with  their  families,  will  march  by  way  of  the 
Colorado  under  Rivera  in  person,  escorted  above 
Tucson  by  sixty-five  men  from  the  Sonora  presidios 
under  Lieutenant  Andres  Arias  Caballero.  This  escort 
was  to  be  sent  back  from  the  Colorado  except  such  a 
detachment  as  Rivera  might  deem  necessary  to  go 
farther,  under  Alfdrez  Cayetano  Limon.^^  The  date 
when  Rivera  and  his  land  expedition  left  Alamos  in 
Sonora  is  not  exactly  known,  but  was  probably  in 
April  1781.  With  it  went  also  Lieutenant  Gonzalez 
who  had  been  transferred  from  the  other  party,  and 
Alf^rez  Joa6  Darlo  Argilello.  Thirty  of  the  soldiers 
were  accompanied  by  their  families,  but  there  were 
no  settlers  proper  with  this  expedition.  Of  events 
along  the  way  there  is  no  record.  Progress  was  very 
slow,  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of  Croix,  to  avoid 
needless  fatigue  and  hardship  to  families,  and  also  to 
keep  the  live-stock  in  good  condition.  Neve,  hearing 
of  Rivera's  approach,  sent  Sergeant  Juan  Jos^  Robles 
with  five  or  six  soldiers  from  San  Diego  and  Monterey 
to  meet  him  on  the  Colorado.  Joined  by  this  guard 
Rivera  sent  back  most  of  the  Sonora  troops;  de- 
spatched the  California-bound  company— except  five 
or  six  men  whom  he  retained — ^to  their  destination 
under  Gonzalez  escorted  by  Limon  and  nine  soldiers; 

"  Croix  to  NevB  S^tember  2l8t,  mentioning  letters  from  Rivers,  in  Prov. 
St.  Pap,^  MS.,  iL  89-99.  Nov.  15th,  GoTemor  Neve  aaks  the  viceroy  for 
$3,000  with  which  to  purchase  grain  frcnn  San  Gabriel  and  San  Lois.  Hie 
memoriaa  asked  for  Simta  Barbara  amount  to  $12,952,  much  of  the  amount 
bein|;  in  implements,  etc.,  to  be  charged  to  settlers.  Prov,  JRec.,  MS.,  ii.  33. 

"Croix  to  Neve,  December  18, 1780,  in  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  ii.  117-25.  Proba- 
bly  42  soldiers— possibly  one  or  two  less— did  start  by  tms  route  as  intended, 
and  17  by  the  other  route,  completing  the  full  number  of  59.  The  settlers  all 
seem  to  have  come  via  Loreto,  and  so  far  as  the  records  show  there  were 
only  14  of  them,  two  of  whom  ran  away  before  reaching  California. 
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while  he  with  Robles  and  nine  or  ten  men  encamped 
near  the  river,  on  the  eastern  or  Arizona  bank,  with 
a  view  to  aflford  needed  rest  to  a  part  of  the  live-stock 
and  then  resume  his  journey  westward.  Gonzalez, 
Limon,  Argilello,  thirty-five  soldiers,  thirty  families, 
and  the  Sonora  escort  arrived  at  San  Gabriel  the  14th 
of  July.  As  it  was  deemed  impossible  to  transport  sup- 
plies and  complete  other  preparations  before  the  rainy 
season,  Neve  decided  to  postpone  the  Channel  founda- 
tions until  the  next  year.^*  Limon  with  his  nine  men 
soon  started  back  for  Sonora  by  way  of  the  Colorado. 

Meanwhile  the  rest  of  the  recruits  crossed  the  gulf 
from  Guaymas  to  Loreto,  under  command  of  Lieuten- 
ant Jos6  Zdniga  substituted  for  Gonzalez.  Seventeen 
men,  probably  soldiers,  with  their  families,  left  Loreto 
March  12th  under  Alftrez  Lasso  and  reached  San 
Luis  Bay  by  water  April  24th,  soon  followed  by  the 
rest  under  Ziiniga,  this  last  division  including  appar- 
ently eleven  settlers  and  their  families,  two  of  the 
original  number  having  deserted  and  one  remaining 
for  a  time  at  Loreto.  All  were  en  route  for  the  north 
on  May  16th,  when  Neve  communicated  the  preced- 
ing facts  to  General  Croix,*^  and  all  arrived  August 
18th  at  San  Gabriel,  where  they  were  obliged  to 
encamp  in  quarantine  for  a  time,  at  a  distance  of  a 
league  from  the  mission,  some  of  the  children  having 
recently  recovered  from  the  small-pox.^ 

That  section  of  the  regulation  relating  to  pueblos 
and  colonization  had  already  been  made  public  in  Cal- 
ifornia in   a  special  hando  dated  March  8,  1781.^ 

»»Neve  to  Croix,  July  14,  1781,  in  Prov,  Rec.,  MS.,  ii.  87-8.  Some  other 
nnimportant  correspondence  on  the  general  subject  of  the  new  foundations  is 
found  in  /d.,  ii.  14,  40-1;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben,  MU.,  MS.,  ii.  41 ;  Prov.  St. 
Pap.,  MS.,iii  266. 

«  Neve  to  Croix,  May  16,  1781,  in  Prov,  Bee,,  MS.,  ii.  82.  In  this  letter 
Keve  announces  his  intention  to  send  Robles  with  12  men  to  meet  Rivera.  I 
have  already  stated  that  he  sent  only  5  or  6  men.  Palou,  Not.,  ii.  381,  says 
the  number  was  5.  Rivera  certainly  had  11  or  12  men  and  all  may  have  been 
those  sent  with  Robles;  but  if  he  started  with  42  and  only  35  arrived,  Palou's 
version  accounts  for  the  discrepancy. 

"  Neve  to  Croix,  Oct.  29,  1781,  in  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  ii.  89-90. 

^^St.  Pap.  Mis8,  and  Colon.,  MS.,  i.  105-19.  This  document  is  literally 
identical  with  section  ziv.  of  the  reglamento  already  referred  to  and  found  in 
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Though  for  reasons  already  given  the  foundation  of 
the  Channel  missions  and  the  Santa  Barbara  presidio 
was  postponed,  there  was  no  reason  for  delay  in  estab- 
lishing the  pueblo,  since  the  site  was  near  at  hand  and 
the  settlers  had  arrived.  Even  when  Limon  arrived 
unexpectedly  at  San  Gabriel  late  in  August  with  seven 
survivors  of  his  nine  men,  himself  wounded,  bringing 
news  of  the  terrible  massacre  on  the  River  Colorado 
in  which  Rivera  had  been  killed,  as  will  be  related  in 
the  following  chapter,  the  resulting  excitement  fur- 
nished no  motive  for  delay  at  Los  Angeles. 

Grovemor  Neve  issued  his  instructions  for  founding 
the  pueblo  of  La  Reina  de  los  Angeles  from  San 
Gabriel  on  the  26th  of  August.  While  agreeing 
with,  or  literally  copving  the  clauses  of  the  regulation 
which  I  have  translated  in  the  preceding  note,  this 
document  contains  many  additional   particulars   re- 

Id.,  209-24,  and  elaewhere.  The  claases  relating  to  the  distribution  of  lands 
are  as  follows:  'The  eolares  (house-lots)  granted  to  the  new  settlers  must  be 
designated  by  the  TOvemment  in  respect  of  location  and  extent  according  to 
the  ground  on  which  the  new  pueblos  are  established,  so  that  plaza  and  streets 
be  formed  as  prescribed  by  tne  laws  of  the  kingdom,  conformably  to  which 
there  shall  also  be  desiflnatod  for  the  pueblo  a  suitable  egido  (commons  or 
vacant  suburbs,  to  be  divided  into  adaitional  house-lots  and  given  to  new 
settlers  if  required)  and  dehesas  (outside  pasture-grounds  used  in  common  by 
the  settlers)  with  the  sowing-lands  needed  for  propioti  (lands  rented  for  a 
revenue  to  pay  municipal  expenses).  Each  nierie  (plantins-lot)  of  land, 
whether  irrigable  or  depending  on  rainfall,  must  be  200  varas  lonff  and  wide, 
this  being  the  area  generally  occupied  by  a  fcuiega,  a  bushel  ana  a  half,  of 
maize  in  sowing.  The  distribution  of  said  euertes,  which  like  that  of  the  aoiares 
must  be  made  in  the  king's  name,  will  be  made  by  the  government  with 
equality  and  with  proportion  to  the  irrigable  land,  so  that,  after  making  l^e 
corresponding  demarcation  and  after  reserving  as  baldioa,  or  vacant,  one  fourth 
of  the  number  which  results  from  reckoning  the  number  of  settlers,  they 
{suerUs)  shall  be  distributed,  if  there  are  enough  of  them,  at  the  rate  of  two 
suertes  of  irrigable  land  to  each  settler  and  two  more  of  dry;  and  of  the  real- 
engas  (roval  lands  including  the  lots  left  vacant  as  above)  there  shall  be  set 
apart  sucn  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  pueblo's  propios  (municipal 
lands  as  above),  and  from  the  rest  grants  shall  be  made  by  the  ffovexnor  in 
the  name  of  his  majesty  to  such  as  may  come  to  settle  later,^  especially  to  dis- 
charged soldiers,  etc.  The  original  is  somewhat  vaguely  woraed  and  badly 
punctuated,  hardly  two  of  the  copies  in  manuscript  and  print,  or  of  the  many 
translations  extant,  being  punctuated  alike.  The  above  is  the  meaning  of  ti^e 
clauses  as  clear  as  I  can  make  it.  I  see  no  good  reason  for  reproducing  the 
original  vagueness  of  expression  where  the  meaning  is  dear,  and  in  my  opinion 
the  semicolon  objected  to  by  Mr  Dwinelle,  CoUm,  HitL  8.  F,,  addenda,  Ko. 
4,  brings  out  the  signification  better  than  a  comma.  In  learning  the  mean- 
ing of  a  sentence  even  so  frail  a  thing  as  Mexican  punctuation  may  be  studied; 
having  discovered  the  meaning,  there  is  no  further  use  for  the  stops. 
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specting  the  survey  and  distribution  of  lots.**  Of 
subsequent  proceedings  for  a  time  we  only  know  that 
the  pueblo  was  founded  September  4th,  with  twelve 
settlers  and  their  families,  forty-six  persons  in  all, 
whose  names  are  given  and  whose  blood  was  a  strange 
mixture  of  Indian  and  negro  with  here  and  there  a 
trace  of  Spanish."  Two  of  the  original  recruits,  Miguel 
Villa  and  Rafael  Mesa,  had  deserted  before  reaching 
the  country,  one  was  still  absent  in  the  peninsula,  and 

^  Neve^  Instrucdon  para  la  Fundacum  de  Lob  Angdea,  tS  de  Agotto  J78l, 
MS.  After  selectiiig  a  spot  for  a  dam  and  ditch  with  a  view  of  irrigating  th« 
largest  possible  area  of  land,  a  site  for  the  pueblo  was  to  be  selected  on  niffh 
ground,  in  sight  of  the  sowing- lands,  but  at  least  200  varaa  distant,  near  tne 
river  or  the  main  ditch,  with  sufficient  exposure  to  the  north  and  south  winds. 
Here  a  plaza  of  200  x  SCO  feet  was  to  be  laid  out  with  its  comers  facing  the 
cardinafpoints,  and  with  three  streets  running  perpendicularly  from  each  of 
its  four  sides;  thus  no  street  would  be  sweptby  the  wind,  always  supposing 
that  the  winds  would  confine  their  action  to  the  cardinal  points,  butlthink 
the  Angeles  winds  have  not  always  been  well  behaved  in  this  respect  The 
house-lots  are  to  be  each  20x40  varas,  and  their  number  is  to  be  equal  to  that 
of  the  available  miertes  of  irrigable  ground,  that  is,  more  than  double  that  of 
the  present  inhabitants.  The  eastern  side  of  the  plaza  is  to  be  reserved  for 
pubfio  buildings.  After  the  survey  and  reservation  of  realengaa  as  prescribed, 
the  setUers  are  to  draw  lots  for  the  mertes,  beginning  with  those  nearest  the 
pueblo. 

**  Lob  AngdeB,  Padron  de  1781,  MS. ;  Ortega,  in  St,  Pap,,  JIObb.  and  Coian., 
i  104-5.  The  settlers  were  as  follows:  Josd  de  lAra,  Spaniard,  60  yean 
of  age,  wife  Indian,  3  children;  Josd  Antonio  Navarro,  mestizo,  42  years, 
wife  mulattress,  3  children;  Baailio  Bosas,  Indian,  68  years,  wife  mulattresa, 
6  children;  Antonio  Mesa,  n^ro,  38  years,  wife  mulattress,  2  children;  An- 
tonio (Felix)  ViUavioencio,  Spaniud,  SO  years,  wife  Indian,  1  child;  Jofl4 
Vane^^  Indian,  28  years,  wife  Indian,  1  child;  Alejandro  Bosas,  Indian,  19 
years,  wife  coyote  (Indian);  Pablo  Rodriguez,  Indian,  25  years,  wife  Indian, 
1  child;  Manuel  Gamero,  mulatto,  30  years,  wife  mulattress;  Luis  Quintero, 
n^sro,  65  years,  wife  mulattress,  5  children;  Jos4  Moreno,  mulatto,  22  years, 
wife  mulattress;  Antonio  Miranda^  chino,  60  years,  1  child.  The  last-named 
was  at  first  absent  at  Loreto.  He  was  not  a  Chinaman,  nor  even  bom  in 
China,  as  has  been  stated  by  some  writers,  but  was  the  ofibpring  nrobably  of 
an  Indian  mother  by  a  iather  of  mixed  Spanish  and  negro  blooa.  From  a 
later  padron  of  1785,  Prov,  8t.  Pap.^  MS.,  xxii.  29,  it  appears  that  Navarro 
was  a  tailor,  and  the  age  of  several  is  oiven  difierently.  From  Lob  AngdeB, 
Hist,,  11,  12,  we  learn  that  two  were  bom  in  Spain,  one  in  (Hiina,  and  the 
rest  in  Sinaloa,  Sonora,  or  Bala  CSalifomia,  a  very  mild  way  of  putting  it, 
though  true  enough  exoept  in  the  case  of  the  chino ;  but  the  same  work  erro- 
neously states  that  the  12  settiers  had  previously  been  soldiers  at  San  Gabriel. 
In  the  same  work  the  plaza  is  located  between  Upper  Main,  Marchessault, 
and  New  High  streets  of  the  modem  city,  the  n.  e.  bound  not  beins  named. 
The  goods  delivered  to  settlers  on  government  account  to  the  end  of  1781, 
amounted  to  $4,191.  Prov,  St,  Pap,,  MS.,  iii.  265-7.  According  to  accounts 
in  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  Ben,  Mil,,  MS.,  ii.  4-7,  21-2,  the  contracts  of  11  had  been 
made  in  1780,  and  of  one  in  February  1781.  They  were  engaged  at  $10  per 
month  for  3  years,  and  rations  of  one  real  per  day  for  10  years,  though  this 
does  not  agree  witJ^  the  reglamento;  $2,546  was  furnished  them  in  Sonora  and 
$500  in  California,  and  there  was  due  to  them  December  31,  1781,  $2,303. 
See  also  Id,,  iii.  13;  Prov,  llec,,  MS.,  ii.  65. 
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three  were  described  as  useless.  But  the  rest  went 
to  work,  and  soon  the  governor  reported  satisfactory 
progress  in  their  irrigating  ditch  and  mud-roofed  huts 
of  palisades,  the  latter  before  the  end  of  1784  being 
replaced  by  adobe  houses,  the  needed  public  buildings 
having  also  been  erected,  and  a  church  begun  of  the 
same  material.^  Some  changes  also  took  place  among 
the  settlers  during  these  few  years.** 

I  have  recorded  the  preceding  items  of  local  Angeles 
annals  beyond  the  chronological  Hmits  of  this  chapter 
because  they  may  as  well  be  recorded  here  as  elsewhere, 
and  because  a  still  later  event  of  1786  seems  to  belong 
here  properly.  I  allude  to  the  formal  distribution  of 
lands  to  the  settlers.  Some  kind  of  a  grant  in  the 
king's  name  must  have  been  made  at  the  beginning,^^ 
and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  survey  and  dis- 
tribution made  at  that  time  were  not  permanent. 
The  fact  that  formal  possession,  or  renewal  of  pos- 
session, was  given  in  1786,  just  five  years  after  the 
founding,  when  according  to  the  regulations  govern- 
ment aid  to  settlers  was  to  cease  and  advances  were 
to  be  repaid,  has  probably  some  significance,  though 
there  is  nothing  in  the  regulation  to  show  that  full  titles 
were  to  be  given  only  at  the  expiration  of  five  years.** 

^For  scattered  xeferenoes  to  bnildings,  see  Frov,  Bee,  MS.,  L  175-6, 184; 
iii.  23;  Prov.  8t.  Pap.,  MS.,  iv.  91. 

^  Early  in  1782  Lara,  Mesa,  and  Quintero,  a  Spaniard,  and  two  negroes, 
were  sent  away  as  useless  to  the  pueblo  and  themselves,  and  their  property 
was  taken  away  by  order  of  the  governor.  The  record  does  not  show  that 
Miranda,  the  'chino,'  ever  came  to  Los  Angeles  at  all,  unless  he  be  identical 
with  another  'useless'  settler  said  to  have  been  sent  awkv  in  1783.  Josd 
Francisco  Sinova,  who  had  lived  a  long  time  as  a  laborer  in  CJalifomia,  applied 
for  admission  as  a  settler  in  1785,  and  was  admitted,  receiving  the  same  aid 
as  the  original  colonists  in  the  way  of  implements  and  live-stock,  save  In 
respect  of  sheep  and  coats,  which  the  government  had  not  on  hand.  One  of 
tlie  deserters,  Kafael  Mesa,  seems  to  luive  been  caught  and  brought  to  Cali- 
fornia, but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  settled  at  Los  Anseles.  Two  grown-up 
sons  of  Basilio  Bosas  appear  on  the  list  of  1785,  as  does  also  Juan  Joed  Domin- 
guez,  a  Spaniard;  but  all  three  disappear  from  the  next  year's  list.  Prov, 
Rec,  ii.  79;  iii.  185;  Prov.  St,  Pap,,  MS.,  v.  144^;  xxii  2JM0;  Prov.  Si. 
Pap.,  Ben,  Mil,  MS.,  iii  1. 

'^  Li  fact  the  titles  given  to  settlers  seem  to  have  been  approved  by  the 
commandant  general  on  Feb.  6,  1784.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  z.  152. 

^Art  17,  sect,  ziv.,  simply  provide  that  the  governor  or  his  comisiona- 
dos  shall  nve  titles  and  cause  the  same,  with  register  of  brands,  to  be  re- 
corded ana  kept  in  the  archives — ^impliedly  at  llie  TOginning. 
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However  this  may  have  been,  Governor  Fages,  of 
whose  accession  to  the  rule  more  hereafter,  on  August 
14,  1786,  without  any  preliminary  correspondence  so 
far  as  the  records  show,  as  if  this  was  unquestionably 
the  natural  and  proper  thing  to  be  done  at  this  par- 
ticular time,  commissioned  Alf^rez  Joq6  ArgUello  to 
go  to  Angeles  and  put  the  settlers  in  possession  of 
their  lands  in  accordance  with  section  xiv.  of  the 
regulation.® 

Arguello  accepted  the  commission  September  4th 
and  on  the  same  day  appointed  Corporal  Vicente 
Fdlix  and  private  Roque  de  Cota  as  legal  witnesses. 
On  the  18th  he  reports  his  task  completed  and 
duly  recorded  in  the  archives.  This  was  perhaps 
the  first  important  public  service  rendered  by  a  man 
who  was  later  governor  and  father  of  a  governor.  In 
the  performance  of  his  duty  Arguello  with  his  wit- 
nesses summoned  each  of  the  nine  settlers  in  succes- 
sion and  in  presence  of  all  granted  first  the  house-lot, 
then  the  four  fields,  and  finally  the  branding-iron  by 
which  his  live-stock  was  to  be  distinguished  from 
that  of  his  neighbors.  In  both  house-lots  and  fields 
the  pretence  of  a  measurement  wa«  made.  In  each 
case  the  nature  of  the  grant  was  fully  explained,  the 
grantee  assented  to  the  conditions  involved,  and  for 
each  of  the  twenty-seven  grants  a  separate  document 
was  drawn  up,  each  bearing,  besides  the  signatures  of 
Arguello  and  his  witnesses,  a  cross,  for  not  one  of  the 
nine  could  sign  his  name.  I  give  herewith  a  map 
showing  the  distribution  of  lands.*^  ArgUello's  sur- 
vey of  the  various  classes  of  reserved  lands  is  not 
very  clearly  expressed;  the  propioSy  however,  are 
said  to  extend  2,200  varas  from  the  dam  to  the  limit 

^LoBAngeUs,  HeparUcUm  de  Sdares  y  Suertes,  1786,  MS.  The  docament 
contains  ArgUello'B  appointroent,  his  acceptance,  the  appointment  of  two 
witnesses,  three  aiUoB  ae  dUigeTicicUy  or  records  of  granting  honse-lot,  field, 
and  branding-iron  respectively  to  eacb  of  9  settlers,  one  avio  of  survey  of 
mnnicipal  and  royal  lands,  and  a  final  certificate  of  having  completed  his  task 
and  deposited  the  records  in  the  archives. 

*^Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  iii.  60;  Id.,  Ben.,  ii.  2;  signed  by  Arguello  Dec. 
21,  1703.     The  map  of  the  pueblo  is  on  a  scale  five  times  larger  than  that 
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of  distributed  lands,  and  the  royal  lands  were  on  the 
river's  opposite  bank. 

At  San  Jos^  de  Guadalupe,  notwithstanding  the 
informality  of  its  original  foundation,  nothing  was 
done  under  the  new  regulation  until  1783,  or  five  years 
after  the  beginning,  as  in  the  south.  Some  of  the 
settlers,  not  having  been  among  the  original  founders 
in  November  1777,  were  still  receiving  rations  from 
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of  the  fields.  The  distribation  is  slfown  by  the  letters  as  follows:  A,  guaid- 
hoose;  B,  town-houses;  C,  trozo  delwmto;  D,  Flablo  Rodrignes;  E,  Jos6 
Vanegas;  F,  Josd  Moreno;  G,  F^liz  villayioencio;  H,  Francisco  SinoTa;  T» 
vacant;  J,  BasiUo  Rosas;  K,  Alejandro  Rosas;  L,  Antonio  Navarro;  M, 
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the  government.'*  In  December  1782  Governor  Fages 
commissioned  Moraga  of  San  Francisco  to  put  the 
settlers  in  formal  possession  of  their  lands.^    After 


Manael  Camero;  K,  O,  itreete;  P,  Placa.  Two  other  maps  are  given— ^t. 
Pap,,  Mi8$,  and  Col.,  MS.,  i.  103,  807— one  of  which  I  reproduce.  For  the 
third  traoBfer  1  to  2;  add  a  lot  at  3;  and  move  4,  5,  6,  7  one  tier  to  the  east. 
I  snnpoee  these  mane  to  have  been  of  earlier  date  than  1786. 

'^  According  to  aocnnsents  in  Frav.  8i,  Pap, ,  Ben.  Mil. ,  MS. ,  iii.  23,  the  pav 
or  rations  of  6  of  the  0  settlers  ceased  Nov.  1 ,  1782;  one  had  rations  to  Nov.  3a; 
and  2  had  rations  all  the  year.  According  to  other  records  in  Prov.  8t.  Pap,, 
MS.,  V.  25-6, 28, 4  had  rations  during  17fi3,and  3  at  beginning  of  1784.  In  Id., 
iii.  244-7,  Moraea  aays  that  from  June  to  Dec  1781  three  settlers  had  pay 
and  rations,  while  2  had  rations  only. 

^InPrw.  Hee.,  MS.,  iii.  154-6,  this  document  is  given  under  date  of 
Dec  2d,  and  is  preceded.  Id,,  15^-4,  by  a  letter  of  instructions  dated  Dec. 
12th,  and  ordering  that  the  nuuidamiento  (the  document  of  Dec.  2d)  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  ei^  title.  On  Jan.  4,  1783,  Moraga  writes  that  he  cannot 
attend  to  the  distribution  at  once  as  ordered  by  the  governor  in  letter  of 
Dec.  6th,  but  will  do  so  at  an  early  date.  Stai.  Pap,,  Miss,  and  Colon.,  MS., 
L  30.  In  the  regular  record,  however,  Id.,  244-71,  Moraga's  appointment  as 
oomisionado,  differing  very  slightly  from  the  doc.  of  Dec.  2d,  is  dated  Dec. 
24th,  being  followed  by  Moraaa's  auto  de  obededmiento  dated  May  13th  and 
containing  most  of  the  land  oZauses  of  the  reglamento,  and  this  by  the  27 
diligtneiaa  de  posesion  by  which  the  0  settlers  were  granted  their  lots,  fields, 
and  branding-irons;  then  comes  the  measurement  of  public  lands,  and  finally 
Moraga*s  final  certificate  of  Sept.  1st  at  San  Francisco. 
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some  delay  Moraga  appointed  Felipe  Tapia  and  Juan 
Job6  Peralta  as  witnesses  and  began  his  task  at  San 
Jos^  May  13,  1783,  completing  it  on  the  19th.  The 
proceedings  and  the  resulting  records  were  like  those 
already  noted  at  Los  Angeles,  save  in  the  settlers' 
names  and  in  the  fact  that  the  location  of  each  man's 
land  is  given.  In  the  matter  of  education  San  Jos6 
Was  in  advance  of  its  southern  rival,  since  one  of  its 
citizens,  Jos6  Tiburcio  Vasquez,  ancestor  of  the  fa- 
nious  bandit,  could  write,  though  the  alcalde,  Archu- 
leta, could  not.  Here  as  at  Ajigeles  all  four  of  the 
fields  granted  to  each  settler  were  on  soil  that  could 
be  irrigated,  and  here  also  a  map  is  given  in  connection 
with  the  records  which  I  reproduce.® 
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^8t,  Pap.,  Mi89,  aand  Colon,,  MS.,  i. 
243.  On  the  original  the  names  are  writ- 
ten on  their  respective  lots.  I  refer  to 
them  as  follows:  a,  a,  a,  Realengas; 
1,  2,  Manuel  Am^zquita;  3,  4,  Claudio 
Alvires ;  5,  6|  Sebastian  Alvitre ;  7,  8, 
Manuel  Gonzalez;  9,  10,  ^Bernardo  Ro- 
sales;  11,  12,  Fnmcisco  Avila;  13,  14, 
Jos^  Tiburcio  Vasquez;  15,  16,  Antonio 
Romero ;  17,18,  Ignacio  Archuleta.  As 
I  have  before  noted,  four  of  these  names 
differ  from  those  of  the  original  founders. 
Alvitre  wasapioneer  soldierof  theearlicr 
years;  Alvires  had  been  a  laborer  or  serv- 
ant before  1780;  Avila  and  Rosales  ap- 
pear here  for  the  first  time.  This  map 
in  the  archives  is  dated  at  San  Francisco 
June  1, 1782,  and  contains  a  statement 
by  Moraga  that  he  distributed  the  lota 
on  April  23,  1782,  all  of  which  is  alto- 
gether unintelligible.  Evidently  how- 
ever the  man  was  made  before  1783  since 
it  shows  only  two  fields  for  each  man. 
Here  as  at  Los  Angeles  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  at  this  final  distribution  any 
change  was  made.  The  map  so  far  as  it 
goes  agrees  with  Moraga*s  location  of 
lots,  and  the  new  lots  seem  to  have  ex- 
tended in  different  directions  from  the 
original.  Hall,  Hiat.  San  Joa6,  26-31, 
gives  a  pretty  full  account  of  Moraga's 
proceedmgs,  and  alludes  to  the  map  as 
being  dated  April  23, 1783,  and  aa  show- 
ing 19«ue7*te8.  After  granting  the  private 
lands,  Moraga  went,  apparently,  to  the 
west  bank  of  the  river,  where  he  meas- 
ured 1,958  varas  from  the  dam  down  to 
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Beyond  what  has  been  recorded  in  connection  with 
the  new  establishments,  there  is  very  little  to  be  said 
of  the  year  1781.  The  natives  were  troublesome  on 
the  frontier  below  San  Diego,  and  Neve  had  planned 
to  march  against  them  with  forty  men,  but  other 
duties  prevented  the  campaign."  Father  Mugdrtegui 
also  wrote  from  San  Juan  Capistrano  that  there  were 
reasons  to  fear  a  rising  of  the  gentiles  reenforced  from 
the  Colorado,  and  that  two  of  the  six  soldiers  on 
guard  were  unfit  for  duty."  At  Santa  Clara  August 
12th  the  festival  of  the  patroness  was  celebrated  with 
the  aid  of  Dumetz  from  San  C^los  and  Noriega  from 
San  Francisco.  The  latter,  after  accompanying  Serra 
to  San  Antonio,  took  temporarily  the  place  of  Crespl 
at  San  Cdrlos  while  Crespl  went  with  Serra  to  San 
Francisco  on  his  tour  of  confirmation,  this  being  the 
venerable  friar's  first  visit  to  the  northern  missions, 
and  his  last  journey  on  earth.  Returning  by  way  of 
Santa  Clara,  they  officiated  with  Murgula  and  Peiia 
on  November  19th  in  laying  the  corner-stone  of  a 
new  church  dedicated  to  "Santa  Clara  de  Asis, 
virgin,  abbess,  and  matriarch  of  her  most  famous  re- 
ligion." The  soldiers  of  the  guard  were  present,  and 
Alfi^rez  Lasso  de  la  Vega  from  San  Francisco  acted 
as  secular  godfather.  U  nder  the  stone  were  placed  a 
cross  with  holy  images  and  pieces  of  money."  The 
building  was  completed  in  1784. 

The  supply-ship  did  not  arrive  this  year,  because  on 
account  of  troubles  with  England'^  the  Santiago  was 
obliged  to  make  a  trip  to  Lima  for  quicksilver.  A 
small  transport  was  laden  at  San  Bias,  but  proved  to 

the  Santa  Clara  boundary,  designating  half  the  space  (no  width  is  given)  as 
mnopiaa  and  the  rest  as  realengas.  Then  the  egidoa  1,500  x  700  Taras  were 
located  on  the  emlDence  where  the  pueblo  stood. 

»»Pnw.  St.  Pap,,  MS.,  iu.  130-1. 

•* Letters  of  Sept.  25th  and  28th  in  Afonterey  Co.  Arch.,  MS.,  vii.  3,  4. 

^Santa  Clara,  Lib.  de  Alisian,  MS.,  10,  11;  Palou,  Not.,  ii.  369-70; 
Arch.  Sta.  Bdrbara,  MS.,  xi.  131 ;  Palou,  Vida,  236-7.  A  scrap  in  LeveU*9 
Scrap-hook  says  the  site  was  called  by  the  natives  Gerguensen,  or  *  valley  of 
the  oaks.' 

'^  Orders  for  a  war  tax  circulated  by  Gen.  Croix  and  sent  to  California. 
Arch.  MiaUmu,  MS.,  i.  50-70. 
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be  SO  worm-eaten  that  she  could  not  safely  be  trusted 
to  sail.  In  December  the  San  Cdrlos  de  FUipinas 
from  Manila  touched  at  San  Diego.  The  old  San 
Cdrlos  had  remained  at  the  Philippines  and  the  new 
vessel  had  been  built  to  take  her  place.  Father  Cam- 
bon  was  on  board  as  chaplain^  and  being  unwell  was 
allowed  to  remain  at  San  Diego.  He  h^  some  vest- 
ments and  other  articles  for  San  Francisco  which  he 
had  bought  with  his  wages,  but  they  were  invoiced 
for  San  Bias  and  could  not  be  unloaded.*®  Cambon 
brought  bv  a  roundabout  course  the  tidings  that  six 
friars  had  been  appointed  for  the  three  Channel  mis- 
sions, at  which  Serra  rejoiced  greatly,  but  about  which 
there  is  more  to  be  said  hereafter. 

"Pofott,  JVbe.,iL380-7a 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

PUEBLOMISSIONS  ON  THE  RIO  OOLOBADO. 

1780-1782. 

PBSLDnNA&T  BteUMt^BxPOBTB  OF  GaBCAs  AKD  AnZA— PaLM A  IN  MEXICO— 
AKRIdVITA'S    ChBONICI.E-<YuMAS     ClaMOBOUS     for     MiSSIONARIia— 

Orders  of  General  Croix — Padres  Garc^  and  Diaz  on  the  Colo. 
RADO— No  Gifts  for  the  Indians — Disgust  of  the  Yumas — Mission- 
pueblos  Founded — A  New  System— Powers  of  Friars  Curtailed— 
Franciscan  Criticism— A  Danoerous  Experiment— Founding  of  Con- 
cbfcion  and  San  Pedro  t  San  Pablo— Names  of  the  Colonists- 
Spanish  Oppression— Forebodings  of  Disaster- Massacre  of  July 
17, 1781— Four  Martyrs — Fifty  Victims— Death  of  Rivera— Fruit- 
less EffortstoPunishthe  Yumas— Captives  Ransomed— Expeditions 
OF  Pages,  Fuxros,  Romxu,  and  Neve. 

The  reader  of  Sonora  history  will  remember  the 
expeditions  of  Father  Kino  and  his  companions  to 
northern  Pimerla  during  the  Jesuit  period,  their 
flattering  reports  of  prospects  both  spiritual  and 
temporal,  and  their  efforts  oft  repeated  but  always 
unsuccessful  to  establish  missions  in  the  Gila  and 
Colorado  region.  The  natives  were  always  clamorous 
for  friars;  but  the  necessary  combination  of  circum- 
stances could  never  be  effected.  The  requisites  were 
a  favorable  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
a  favorable  condition  of  European  and  Mexican  affairs, 
money  to  spare  in  the  royal  treasury,  and  quiet  among 
the  Sonora  tribes.  What  Kino's  zeal  in  time  of  peace 
could  not  do,  was  impossible  to  the  comparative  luke- 
warmness  of  his  successors  in  times  of  constant  rebel- 
lion and  warfare  with  the  Apaches.  The  Franciscans, 
if  somewhat  less  enthusiastic  than  the  earlier  Jesuits, 
and  notwithstanding  their  greater  difficulties,  never 
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allowed  the  matter  to  drop.  The  record  of  their  eflforts, 
as  of  earlier  attempts,  belongs  in  detail  to  another 
part  of  this  work;  but  there  was  little  or  no  actual 
progress  down  to  the  time  of  Anza's  expeditions,  made 
with  a  view  to  open  communication  by  land  with  Cal- 
ifornia.^ 

With  the  second  of  these  expeditions  in  1775-6 
Francisco  Garcds  and  Thomas  Eixarch  had  gone  to 
the  Colorado  and  had  been  left  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  river  with  a  few  Indian  attendants  and  under 
the  protection  of  Palma,  a  prominent  Yuma  chieftain 
noted  for  his  friendship  for  the  white  men.  Both  friars 
were  Franciscans  from  the  Quer^taro  college.  During 
Anza's  absence  in  the  west,  Eixarch  remained  on  the 
river,  at  or  near  the  site  of  the  modem  Fort  Yuma ; 
while  Carets  travelled  extensively  down  and  up  the 
Colorado,  west  and  east  to  San  Gabriel  and  the  Moqui 
towns,  well  received  by  all  natives  except  the  Moquis. 
So  well  were  the  Colorado  Indians  pleased  with  Anza's 
treatment  that,  as  Carets  was  led  to  believe,  tney 
refused  aid  to  the  hostile  San  Diego  tribes.  The 
only  source  of  possible  danger  was  believed  to  be  in 
Rivera's  tendency  to  ill  treat  those  who  for  one  pur- 
pose or  another  visited  the  coast  establishments.  In 
their  explorations  the  two  friars  fixed  upon  the  Puerto, 
or  Portezuelo,  de  la  Concepcion  and  the  Puerto,  or 
Rancherla,  de  San  Pablo  as  the  most  desirable  sites 
for  future  missions.  The  former,  Concepcion,  was,  as 
I  have  said,  identical  in  site  with  Fort  Yuma,  while 
the  latter,  San  Pablo,  was  eight  or  ten  miles  down 
the  river  on  the  same  side  in  what  is  now  Baja  Cali- 
fornian  territory.^     Eixarch  went  back  to  Sonora  with 

^  See  chapters  z.  and  xit  of  this  volume. 

'  I  suppose  that  San  Pablo  was  Identical  with  the  Rancherla  or  La^na  ol 
San  Pablo,  or  Capt.  Pablo,  4  J  or  5  leagues  below  Concepcion,  visited  by  Ansa 
and  mentioned  in  his  diary  and  in  that  of  P.  Font.  Arricivita  gives  the  dis- 
tance  between  the  two  as  three  leagues.  Taylor,  in  Browne*8  L,  Cal.^  61,  71, 
doubtless  following  Arricivita,  says  the  two  were  9  miles  apart.  P.  Sales,  in 
his  Noticiaa  de  CaZy  carta  iii.  G5-7,  says  that  the  Franciscan  missions  were 
on  territory  conceded  to  the  Dominicans,  so  that  they  were  even  then  in  a 
sense  considered  to  be  in  Lower  California.    The  author  would  seem  almost 
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Anza,  and  Garc^s  followed  a  little  later.  Palma  also 
accompanied  Anza  to  Mexico  to  present  in  person  the 
petition  of  his  people  for  missionaries.  All  the  re- 
turning travellers  were  impressed  with  the  feasibility 
and  great  importance  of  founding  on  the  Colorado 
one  or  more  missions  under  the  protection  of  a  strong 
presidio.® 

The  viceroy  favored  the  views  of  Garc^s  and  Anza. 
He  promised  early  in  1777  to  transfer  northward  the 
presidios  of  Horcasitas  and  Buenavista  as  a  protec- 
tion to  the  proposed  missions,  and  recommended  the 
whole  matter  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  Gen- 
eral Croix.*  Palma  in  the  mean  time  was  kindly  en- 
tertained; and  after  being  baptized  as  Don  Salvador, 
he  was  sent  home  with  promises  of  friars  and  other 
favors  to  his  country  and  people.* 

Croix  it  is  said  entertained  an  idea  of  going  in 

Serson  to  the  Colorado  and  to  Monterey,  but  he  was 
etained  by  illness  in  Chihuahua  and  had,  besides,  a 
broad  territory  to  attend  to.  Colonel  Anza  was  about 
this  time  sent  to  New  Mexico  as  governor,  and  thus 
the  northern  enterprise  lost  one  of  its  most  effective 
supporters.  In  March  1778  Palma,  seeing  rio  sign 
that  the  promises  made  him  were  to  be  fulfilled,  came 
down  to  Altar  to  ascertain  the  reason.  He  was  more 
or  less  satisfied  with  the  excuses  offered  by  the  pre- 

to  entertain  the  idea  that  the  Franciscans,  in  their  zeal  to  get  the  rewards 
offered,  brought  upon  themselves  the  resulting  misfortunes  by  intruding  on 
Dominican  ground. 

•  Carets  suggested  a  route  by  water  by  way  of  the  gulf  and  river,  or  by 
the  ocean  to  San  Diego.  Ho  also  recommended  thr.t  Kan  Die^o  bo  subject  to 
the  CoI«)rado  presidio  instead  of  Monterey,  so  as  to  protect  communication 
and  prevent  conflicts  with  the  California  nuthoriaes.  Thus  his  views  in  be- 
half of  his  college  were  somewhat  ambitious.  Whether  they  resulte«l  in  come 
degree  from  his  own  treatment  by  Rivei-a,  or  whether  Rivera's  policy  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  views  of  Garc<5s,  there  is  no  means  of  knowijig. 

*  In  17/3  Croix  writes  to  Galvez  on  tho  importance  of  conciliating  the  Col- 
orad3  and  Gila  tribes,  and  of  founding  settlements  on  the  route  to  California. 
Ugal'fe,  JDocnmentos,  MS.,  6. 

^  Arrlririlat  Crdnica  Serdjica  y  Apostdlica  del  Colegio  de  Propaffnnda  Fide 
de  la  Santa  Cruz  de  Querdtaro,  401-514.  This  important  work,  the  official 
chronicle  of  the  Querctaro  College,  i3  the  leading  authority  for  the  contents 
of  this  chapter,  in  fact  the  only  continuous  nan-alive  of  the  whole  subject, 
thou^'h  as  will  bo  seen  there  are  other  autliorities  that  throw  much  light  on 
certain  parts  of  it. 
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sidio  captain  and  went  back  to  wait.  Still  no  Span* 
iards  came^  and  Palma's  people  began  to  taunt  him, 
and  to  more  than  hint  that  all  the  stories  he  had 
brought  from  Mexico  were  hes.  Palma  endured  it 
for  a  while  and  then  went  again  to  Altar  and  then  to 
Horcasitas  to  explain  his  difficulties. 

General  Croix,  still  at  Chihuahua,  hearing  of  Palma's 
visit  and  knowing  that  his  complaints  were  just,  wrote 
in  February  1779  to  the  president  asking  him  to  send 
Garc^s  and  another  friar  to  the  Colorado  to  begin  the 
work  of  conversion,  at  the  same  time  ordering  the 
authorities  of  Sonora  to  furnish  supplies  and  soldiers, 
Juan  Diaz  was  selected  to  accompany  Garc^s.  The 
governor  gave  an  order  for  supplies,  but  the  com- 
mandant could  not  furnish  a  proper  guard,  for  his 
force  was  small  and  the  natives  were  unusually  bitter. 
In  obedience  to  orders,  however,  he  told  Garc^s  to 
select  the  smallest  number  of  soldiers  that  would  meet 
immediate  necessities.  The  friars  realized  that  in 
establishing  a  distant  mission  under  these  circum- 
stances there  was  danger.  •  But  delay  was  also  for 
many  reasons  undesiraole,  and  the  early  establish- 
ment of  a  presidio  was  confidently  hoped  for.  There- 
fore after  nmch  discussion,  including  a  reference  to  the 
viceroy  and  college,  the  two  friars  chose  seventeen 
soldiers  from  Tucson  and  Altar,  though  when  they 
started  in  August  for  their  destination  they  had  but 
thirteen.  After  passing  Sonoita  in  the  Pdpago  coun- 
try, they  were  forced  to  turn  back  for  want  of  water; 
but  Garcds  with  two  soldiers  soon  continued  and 
reached  the  Colorado  at  the  end  of  August.  He 
found  Palma  and  those  of  his  rancherfa  very  friendly, 
but  other  Yumas  considerably  disaffected,  the  Jalche- 
dunes  and  other  tribes  being  also  somewhat  hostile  to 
the  Yumas. 

On  September  8d  the  two  soldiers  were  sent  back 
with  letters  for  Diaz  and  for  Croix,leavingGurcds  alone 
with  the  Yumas.  Rumors  were  rife  of  hostilities  on 
the  part  of  the  Pdpagos,  and  the  soldiers  at  Sonoita 
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were  disposed  to  abscond.  Father  Diaz  sent  to  Altar 
for  aid,  and  received  from  a  new  commandant  a  letter 
advising  the  friars  to  abandon  the  enterprise  for  the 
present.  Diaz  declined  the  advice.  He  succeeded  in 
removing  the  soldiers'  fears,  and  joined  Garc^s  on  the 
2d  of  October.  The  two  friars  with  their  guard  of 
twelve  men  and  a  sergeant  now  found  themselves  in 
an  embarrassing  position.  Promises  had  been  lavishly 
bestowed  on  Paima  by  the  viceroy  and  by  Croix  in 
Mexico,  promises  which  had  not  lost  color  in  transmis- 
sion, and  which  had  roused  expectations  of  lavish  gifts. 
Long  delay  had  lessened  somewhat  the  native  faith  in 
Palma's  tales;  but  even  now  the  contrast  between 
expectation  and  reality  was  great,  and  at  sight  of  two 
friars  bearing  trinkets  hardly  sufficient  to  buy  their 
daily  food,  the  natives  regarded  themselves  as  victims 
of  a  swindle.  Nor  did  they  take  pains  to  conceal  their 
disgust.  The  two  padres  could  barely  maintain  them- 
selves in  Palma's  rancheria,  that  chieftain's  authority 
proving  to  be  limited,  and  his  position  being  hardly 
more  agreeable  than  their  own.  Entreaties  for  aid 
were  sent  south,  but  the  soldiers  so  sent  were  usually 
retained  in  the  Sonora  presidios  on  some  excuse,  thus 
lessening  the  escort  and  increasing  the  danger. 

In  November  Croix  arrived  at  Arizpe,  whither 
Diaz  proceeded  to  report  in  person,  and  Juan  Antonio 
Barreneche  was  sent  as  companion  to  Garc^s.  The 
general  listened  to  the  padre's  report,  and  resolved  on 
the  establishment  of  two  mission-pueblos  on  the  Colo- 
rado, in  accordance  with  a  new  system  devised  for  this 
occasion,  the  formal  instructions  for  which  were  issued 
March  20,  1780.  There  was  to  be  no  presidio,  mission, 
or  pueblo  proper,  but  the  attributes  of  all  three  were 
to  be  in  a  manner  united.  The  soldiers,  under  a  sub- 
lieutenant as  commandant,  were  to  protect  the  settlers, 
who  were  to  be  granted  house-lots  and  fields,  while 
the  friars  were  to  act  as  pastors  to  attend  to  the 
spiritual  interests  of  the  colonists,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  be  missionaries.     The  priests  were  to  have 
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nothing  to  do  with  temporal  management,  and  native 
converts  were  not  to  be  required  to  live  in  regular 
mission  communities,  but  might  receive  lands  and  live 
in  the  pueblos  with  the  Spaniards.  Each  pueblo  was 
to  have  ten  soldiers,  ten  settlers,  and  six  laborers. 

This  was  certainly  a  change  in  the  mission  system. 
Palou  italicizes  it  as  a  nuevo  modo  de  conquistar,  and 
passes  on  without  further  comment  to  relate  results.* 
Arricivita  denounces  both  the  system  and  its  author, 
charging  Croix  with  having  been  influenced  hjpolUicos 
arbitnstas  who  knew  nothing  of  the  subject,  and  by 
false  notions  of  economy.  And  further  with  having 
paid  no  heed  to  the  advice  of  the  only  men  who  were 
qualified  to  give  it;  with  giving  instructions  to  the 
friars  in  matters  entirely  beyond  his  jurisdiction;  with 
direct  opposition  to  the  laws  of  Spain,  especially  in 
uniting  Spaniards  and  Indians  in  the  same  pueblo, 
and  with  having  in  his  stupid  pride  and  ignorance 
exposed  over  fifty  families  to  sure  destruction.  A 
large  part  of  the  bitter  feeling  exhibited  by  Fran- 
ciscans on  the  subject  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  the 
tragedy  that  followed  and  to  the  removal  of  the  tem- 
poral management  from  their  hands,  a  matter  on  which 
they  were  very  sensitive;  yet  it  must  be  admitted 
that  Croix  acted  unwisely.  The  time  and  place  were 
not  well  chosen  for  such  an  experiment.  Anza,  a 
warm  advocate  of.  the  Colorado  establishments,  a  man 
of  great  ability  and  experience,  and  one  moreover 
who  had  seen  the  Yumas  and  their  neighbors  at  their 
best,  had  expressed  his  opinion  that  missions  could 
not  safely  be  founded  in  this  region  except  under  the 
protection  of  a  strong  presidio.  At  the  time  of  Anza's 
return  it  would  have  been  hazardous  to  try  the  experi- 
ment, but  in  the  light  of  the  friars'  reports  it  was 
a  criminally  stupid  blunder. 

As  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  plan  Garc^s  sent  in 
repeated  protests  and  warnings  that  the  aspect  of 
affairs  was  worse  then  ever,  but  all  in  vain.     The 

•Pahu,  mt„  ii.  374-88. 
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colonists  reached  their  new  homes  in  the  autumn 
of  1780  under  the  command  of  Alf(6rez  Santiago  de 
Islas.  The  pueblo  of  La  Purisima  Concepcion  was 
at  once  founded,  and  the  adjoining  lands  were  dis- 
tributed, Garc^s  and  Barreneche  being  its  ministers. 
Very  soon  the  second  pueblo,  San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo 
de  Bicufier,  was  established  under  the  care  of  Diaz 


Thb  Colorado  Missions. 

and  Matfas  Moreno.    The  names  of  the  twenty  sol- 
diers and  of  fourteen  settlers  have  been  preserved.^ 

'  They  are  as  follows,  those  of  persons  who  escaped  from  the  subsequent 
massacre  being  italicized:  P.  Francisco  Garc^,  P.  Juan  Diaz,  Alf^rez  San- 
tiago  Islas,  CJorporal  Pascual  Rivera,  P.  Juan  Barreneche,  P.  Matias  Moreno, 
Sergt.  Joed  (or  Jnan)  tie  la  Vega,  Corporal  Juan  Miguel  Palomino. 

Soldiers:  Cayetano  ..lesa,  Gabriel  (or  Javier)  Diaz,  Matias  de  la  Vega,  Josd 
Ignacio  Martinez,  Juan  Gailanlo,  Gabriel  (or  Javier)  Eomero,  Pedro  Burques, 
Jot*4  I*epes  PachecOj  Juan  Martinez,  Gabriel  (or  Javier)  Luquc,  Manuel  Duarte, 
Bernardo  Morales,  Ignacio  Zamora,  Fauatino  Sallalla,  Pedro  Solarta^  Miguel 
Antonio  Romero, 

Settlers:  Manuel  Barragan,  Josd  Antonio  Romero,  Juan  Ignacio  Romero, 
Jos6  Olgin,  Antonio  Mendoza,  Ignacio  Martinez,  Matias  de  Castro^  Carlos 
GaUego,  Juan  Romero,  Jos6  Est^van,  Justo  Grijalva,  Gabriel  Tebaca,  Nico- 
Ids  VUlalba,  JuanJost  Miranda^  Jos6  Ignacio  Bengachea,  servant,  yo«<J  Urren, 
interpreter.  These  names  come  chiefly  from  the  subsequent  examination  of 
survivors  recorded  in  Prov.  St.  Pap.^  MS.,  iii.  319-32.  So  far  as  soldiers  and 
settlers  are  concerned  the  list  is  probably  complete.  All,  or  nearly  all,  had 
families. 
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The  coming  of  the  colonists  naturally  aflforded  tempo- 
rary relief  to  the  friars,  for  a  small  stock  of  articles 
suitable  for  gifts  brought  a  brief  renewal  of  Spanish 
popularity;  but  even  at  the  beginning  Garces  and  his 
companions  seem  to  have  foreseen  disaster,  though  it 
is  hard  to  tell  how  much  was  foresight  and  how  much 
may  be  attributed  to  the  despondency  of  the  friars 
when  their  privileges  were  curtailed.  In  addition  to 
the  old  causes  of  disaffection  among  the  natives,  new 
and  more  serious  ones  began  to  work.  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  lands  along  the  river  but  little  attention 
was  paid  to  the  rights  of  the  aborigines,  whose  little 
milpas,  if  spared  in  the  formal  distribution,  were 
rendered  useless  by  the  live-stock  of  the  Spaniards. 
This  great  wrong,  added  to  the  ordinary  i.:aiflference 
of  soldiers  and  settlers  to  native  rights,  and  their 
petty  acts  of  injustice,  soon  destroyed  any  slight  feel- 
ing of  friendship  previously  existing.  The  friars  with 
difficulty  and  by  patient  kindness  retained  for  a  time 
a  degree  of  influence  even  in  the  midst  of  adverse  in- 
fluences. They  established  a  kind  of  missionary  sta- 
tion at  some  distance  from  the  pueblo,  where  the 
natives  were  occasionally  assembled  for  religious  in- 
struction. Some  of  them  were  faithful  notwithstand- 
ing the  unpopularity  brought  upon  themselves  by 
friendship  for  the  friars;  but  their  influence  amounted 
to  nothing  against  the  growing  hatred  among  the 
thousands  of  Yumas  and  neighboring  tribes. 

After  the  provisions  brought  from  Sonora  had 
been  exhausted  there  was  much  suflTering  among  the 
families,  the  natives  refusing  to  part  with  the  little 
com  in  their  possession  and  asking  exorbitant  prices 
for  the  wild  products  gathered.  In  their  great 
need  they  sent  over  to  San  Gabriel  for  succor  and 
were  given  such  articles  of  food  as  the  mission  could 
spare.®    We  have  no  chronological  record  of  events 

*Paloti,  Not.,  ii.  375,  says  that  inaskins  for  this  aid  they  declared  that  if 
it  were  not  sent  they  would  hare  to  abanaon  the  Colorado  establishsients. 
Neve  reports  on  June  23,  1781,  having  sent  the  succor  asked  for  by  Alfdrei 
Islas.  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  u.  85. 
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during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1780-1.  The  settlers 
lived  along  in  the  lazy  improvident  way  peculiar  to 
Spaniards  of  that  class,  attending  chiefly  to  their  live- 
stock. Neither  they  nor  the  soldiers  had  any  fears 
of  impending  danger,  and  rarely  had  either  of  the 

5ueblos  more  than  two  or  three  soldiers  on  duty, 
'hey  found  time,  however,  to  administer  an  occa- 
sional flogging  or  confinement  in  the  stocks  to  oflTend- 
ing  natives.  The  friars  went  on  with  their  duties, 
aware  that  trouble  was  brewing,  and  perhaps  deriving 
a  certain  grim  satisfaction  from  their  prospect  of  be- 
ing able  to  prove  by  their  own  death  that  Croix  was 
wrong  in  interfering  with  missionary  prerogative.* 
Meanwhile  a  few  leading  spirits  among  the  x  umas 
were  inciting  their  people  to  active  hostilities,  with  a 
view  to  exterminate  the  intruders.  Palma  himself 
was  among  the  number,  as  were  one  or  two  of  his 
brothers  and  several  chieftains  who  had  accompanied 
him  to  Mexico.  Francisco  Javier,  an  interpreter,  is 
also  named  as  having  taken  a  prominent  part.  Ig- 
nacio  Palma,  Pablo,  and  Javier  were  the  leaders. 
With  a  view  to  conciliate  the  disaffected  Alfdroz  Islas 
msule  Ignacio  Palma  governor  of  the  lower  Yumas 
about  San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo,  and  a  little  later  ar- 
rested him  and  put  him  in  the  stocks,  thus  adding 
fuel  to  the  flame  of  the  revolt. 

Late  in  June  Rivera  y  Moncada  arrived  from 
Sonora  with  his  company  of  about  forty  recruits  and 
their  families  bound  for  Los  Angeles  and  the  Santa 
Barbara  channel.  From  the  Colorado  he  sent  back 
most  of  his  Sonoran  escort,  and  after  a  short  delay 
for  rest,  despatched  the  main  company  to  San  Gabriel 
under  the  escort  of  Alfi^rez  Limon  and  nine  men. 
Having  seen  the  company  started  on  its  way,  Rivera 
recrossed  the  Colorado  and  with  eleven  or  twelve  men, 

*  Aooording  to  Arricivita  the  priests  for  many  days  doToted  almost  their 
whole  attention  to  labor  among  the  Spanish  population,  striving  to  reawaken 
interest  in  religious  exercises  and  thus  to  prepare  the  souls  of  the  unsuspecting 
men,  women,  and  children  for  death.  In  these  e£Fort8  they  were  also  said  to 
have  been  remarkably  sucoessful. 
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including  Sergeant  Robles  and  five  or  six  men  sent  to 
meet  him  from  the  California  presidios,  encamped 
near  the  eastern  bank  opposite  Concepcion,  where  he 
proposed  to  remain  for  some  weeks  to  restore  his 
horses  and  cattle  to  a  proper  condition  for  the  trip  to 
San  Grabriel.  Riveras  coming  contributed  nothing 
to  the  pacification  of  the  natives,  but  had  rather  the 
contrary  eflfect,  for  his  large  herd  of  live-stock  de- 
stroyed the  mesquite  plants,  and  he  was  by  no  means 
liberal  in  the  distribution  of  gifts.^®  From  his  choice 
of  a  location  for  his  camp  it  is  clear  that  he  attached 
no  importance  to  the  friars'  apprehensions. 

Early  in  July  the  natives  oecame  somewhat  more 
insolent  in  their  actions,  often  visiting  the  towns  in 
a  quarrelsome  mood.  On  Tuesday,  July  17th,  the 
storm  burst."  Early  in  the  morning  the  lower  vil- 
lage of  San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo  was  attacked  by  the 
savages,  who,  meeting  no  resistance,  killed  the  two 
priests,  Diaz  and  Moreno,  besides  Sergeant  Vega,  and 
most  of  the  soldiers  and  settlers.  Only  five  men, 
including  two  Indians  more  or  less  in  sympathy  with 
the  savages,  are  known  to  have  survived.  These 
were  made  captive  as  were  all  the  women.  After  the 
Indians  had  taken  everything  they  desired  they  burned 
the  buildings  and  destroyed  all  other  property.  The 
bodies  of  the  victims  were  left  to  lie  where  they  fell, 
except  those  of  the  friars,  which,  as  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe,  were  buried." 

10  Neve  in  a  letter  to  Croix  of  Not.  18,  1781,  says  that  the  Jaichednues 
sent  word  to  Rivera  that  as  no  ^ts  were  made,  they  did  not  wish  to  retain 
the  badges  of  office  formerly  given  their  chie&  by  Spaniards.  Pr<n,  Bee., 
MS.,  u.  69. 

^^  Arricivita,  followed  by  other  writers,  erroneously  states  that  it  was  on 
Sunday.  The  surviving  witnesses  testified  that  it  was  Tuesday,  and  the  17th 
was  certainly  Tuesday. 

**  Arricivita,  529-M,  gives  some  details  respecting  the  lives  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. Juan  Marcelo  was  bom  in  1736  in  the  city  of  Alajar,  S^ain,  taking 
the  name  of  Diaz  when  he  became  a  Franciscan.  He  came  to  Mexico  in  1763; 
in  1768  became  minister  of  Caborca  mission  in  Pimeria  Alta;  and  accompa- 
nied Anza  as  we  have  seen  on  his  tirst  expedition  to  Calif omia.  JobA  Mauas 
Moreno  was  bom  in  1744  at  Almarza,  Spain;  became  a  Franciscan  in  1762; 
and  came  to  Mexico  in  1769.  His  first  missionary  service,  save  as  supernu- 
merary, was  at  the  place  of  his  death.  Francisco  TomAs  Hcrmenegildo 
Garccs  >  "as  bom  in  1738  in  Morata  del  Condc,  Aragon;  came  to  the  Quer^taro 
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On  the  same  day  and  at  about  the  same  hour  when 
Father  Garc^s  was  saying  mass/^  the  town  of  Concep- 
cion  was  invaded  and  the  commandant,  Islas,  and  a 
corporal,  the  only  soldiers  there  at  the  time,  were 
killed,  as  were  indeed  most  of  the  unarmed  men  scat- 
tered in  the  adjoining  fields.  Some  of  the  houses 
were  sacked,  but  the  friars  were  spared,  and  a  part  of 
the  men  were  not  found,  the  ravages  being  suspended 
about  noon.  Next  morning  the  savages  attacked  the 
camp  across  the  river.  Rivera  had  hastily  thrown  up 
some  slight  intrenchments  and  his  men  made  a  gallant 
defence,  but  the  numbers  against  them  were  too  great. 
One  by  one  the  soldiers  fell  under  the  arrows  and 
clubs  of  the  foe  until  not  one  was  left."  Thus  died 
Captain  Fernando  Javier  de  Rivera  y  Moncada,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  characters  in  early  Californian 
annals,  who  had  come  in  the  first  land  expedition  of 
1769,  had  been  military  commandant  of  the  Monterey 
establishments,  and  who  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
lieutenant-governor  of  Baja  California.  All  that  is 
known  of  his  life  and  character  has  been  recorded  in 
the  preceding  chapters.  He  was  not  the  equal,  in 
ability  and  force,  of  such  men  as  Fages  and  Neve,  but 
he  was  popular  and  left  among  the  old  Californian 
soldiers  a  better  reputation  probably  than  any  of  his 
contemporaries." 

College  in  1763;  and  became  minister  of  San  Javier  del  Bac  in  1768.  He 
traveUed  extenaively  among  the  gentile  tribes,  from  his  first  coming  to  Sonora 
down  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Juan  Antonio  Barreneche  was  bom  in  Laca- 
zor,  Navarre,  in  1749,  and  came  when  a  child  to  Habana.  He  became  a 
Franciscan  in  1768;  joined  the  QueriStaro  College  in  1^73.  His  first  mission- 
ary work  was  in  the  Colorado  pueblos  where  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  32 
years.  The  author  in  connection  with  these  facts  repeats  much  of  the  history 
told  in  this  chapter,  and  adds  many  details  of  the  lives  and  Christian  virtues 
of  these  four  martyrs  for  which  I  have  no  space. 

''  It  is  not  imix)ssible  that  Arricivita  draws  on  his  imagination  for  details 
about  the  religious  services,  supposing  the  day  to  have  been  Sunday. 

"In  Prov.  St.  Pap.t  Ben.  Mil,,  MS.,  iii.  19,  22, axerev'stasoi  1782  showing 
the  following  soldiers  of  the  San  Diego  and  Montercv  company  who  had  died 
besides  Ser^.  Kobles :  Manuel  Caucdo,  Tomds  Maria  Camacho,  Rafael  Mar- 
qnez,  Joaquin  Guerrero,  Jos6  M.  Guerrero,  Nicolds  Leltran,  Juan  Angel 
Amarillas,  Francisco  Pefia,  Joaquin  Lopez,  Joaquin  Espinosa,  Antonio  Espi- 
noea,  and  Pablo  Victoriano  Cervantes.  These  12  names  doubtless  include  tne 
Colorado  victims. 

**  Father  Consag — ZevaUoa,  Vlda  de  Kcmsag^  14 — writing  in  1753  of  his 
third  expedition  says  of  Rivera:   'Xo  perdon6  ningun  trabajo  personal  de 
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The  natives  returned  to  Concepcion  the  same  after- 
noon. The  priests  on  their  approach  escaped  with 
the  families  and  took  refuge  with  some  of  their  con- 
vert friends.  The  buildings  were  sacked  and  burned 
as  at  the  lower  village,  and  next  day  the  two  priests 
were  killed  notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  by  certain 
Indians  in  their  behalf.  Only  two  men  are  known  to 
have  saved  their  lives  at  Concepcion,  and  the  whole 
number  of  the  slain  at  the  two  pueblos  and  Rivera's 
camp  was  at  least  forty-six,  probably  more.  We  hear 
of  no  killing  of  women  and  children.  The  captives 
were  made  to  work,  but  no  further  outrage  is  re- 
corded.^* 

Alfdrez  Limon  after  escorting  the  California  colony 
to  San  Gabriel  started  back  for  Sonora  by  the  old 
route  with  his  nine  men.  Drawing  near  the  Colorado 
he  was  informed  by  the  natives  that  there  had  been  a 
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modo  qae  al  Padre  ya  le  &ltaban  palabras  7  trazas  paraque  se  cifiese  A  traba- 
I08  proporcioaadoe  i  sa  caricter. '  His  wife  was  Teresa  de  Ddvaloe.  A  son, 
Juan  Isantista  Francisco  Maria,  was  baptized  Oct.  6,  175G,  by  Father  Bischoff 
at  Loreto;  another  son,  Josd  Nicolis  Maria,  May  8,  1758,  by  Father  Ven- 
tura; and  still  another  March  0,  1767.  Lorelo,  Libro  de  Misiony  MS.,  174, 
177,  105.  Alvarado,  HUt.  CcU,,  MS.,  ii.  10&-7,  says  that  his  memory  was 
long  honored  by  anniversary  funeral  masses  at  San  Diego,  and  that  Got. 
Echeandia  in  1825  proposed  a  monument  in  his  honor. 

i<  The  information  that  the  hostilities  lasted  three  days  comes  from  Arri- 
civita.  Most  other  authorites  state  or  imply  that  the  bloody  work  was  begun 
and  ended  on  July  17th;  but  Croix  in  a  note  dated  July  17, 1782,  and  in  cor- 
rection of  a  report  from  Neve  that  Bivera  <Ued  on  July  1st,  states  that  it  was 
on  July  18th,  thus  sustaining  Arrici vita.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  MU.,  MS.,  iiL 
10.  Neve  in  a  letter  to  Croix  of  March  10,  1782,  Prov,  Bee.,  MS.,  ii.  76-8, 
says  that  the  savages  attacked  the  two  villages  and  Rivera's  camp  simul- 
taneously and  by  8  o'clock  had  completed  their  work  at  the  former;  tnat  they 
found  Rivera's  men  scattered  and  at  first  entered  the  encampment  as  friends, 
attacking  before  the  soldiers  could  be  gathered,  and  killing  the  last  man  at 
night  after  fighting  all  day.  In  another  letter  of  Sept.  Ist,  /c/.,  88-9,  Neve 
mentions  a  report  brought  by  Limon  that  Corporal  Pascual  Ballon  (tiiis 
Bailon  is  mentioned  by  oUiers,  but  I  suspect  that  ne  and  Pascual  Rivera  are 
the  same  person),  with  0  soldiers,  one  settler,  and  a  muleteer,  was  killed  while 
bringing  supplies  from  Sonora.  Soles,  NoiidoB^  Carta  iii.  65-7,  tells  us  the 
assauants  were  20,000  in  number.  Velasco,  Son,,^  151;  80c.  Mex.  Oeog.tBUetm, 
X.  704,  gives  the  number  of  killed  as  53.  Taylor  in  Brotone's  L,  CaL^  71,  says 
the  massacre  took  place  in  the  fall  of  1782.  Bartlett,  Pers.  Nar,,  ii.  183-4, 
tells  us  that  a  mission  established  by  P.  Kino  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gila  was  in 
existence  as  late  as  17761  also  that  Qarc^  established  a  mission  among  the 
Moquis  which  was  soon  destroyed  I  See  further  for  brief  mention  of  the  sub- 
ject, JUqfraa,  Explor,  i.  284-6;  BeviUa-OigedOt  Irifcrme  de  12  de  Ahril  179S, 
122;  Escudero,  Not.,  Chih.,  229:  OleesorCs Hist.  Cath.  Ch,,  ii.  87-83;  Taylor,  in 
Col.  Fanner,  March  7.  1862;  Shears  Cath.  Mias.,  101-2. 
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massacre;  but,  doubting  the  report,  he  left  two  men 
in  charge  of  his  animals  and  went  forward  to  recon- 
noitre. The  blackened  ruins  at  Concepcion  and  the 
dead  bodies  lying  in  the  plaza  told  all.  His  own  party 
was  attacked  the  21st  of  August  and  driven  back  by 
the  Yumas,  one  of  whom  wore  the  uniform  of  the 
dead  Rivera.  Limon  and  his  son  were  wounded,  the 
two  men  left  behind  had  been  killed,  and  the  surviv- 
ors hastened  back  to  San  Gabriel  with  news  of  the 
disaster.  Governor  Neve  sent  Limon  and  his  party 
to  Sonora  by  way  of  Loreto  with  a  report  to  General 
Croix  dated  September  Ist.'^ 

Meanwhile  the  news  was  carried  by  the  Pimas  of 
the  Gila  to  Tucson,  and  by  one  of  the  captives  who 
managed  to  escape  to  Altar,  and  thus  reached  the  ears 
of  Croix  in  August.^®  On  the  26th  of  that  month 
Croix  wrote  to  Neve  of  the  reports  that  had  reached 
him,  warning  him  to  take  precautions.  The  9th  of 
September  a  council  of  war  was  held  at  Arizpe,  and 
decided  that  as  the  Yumas  after  urging  the  estab- 
lishment of  missions  had  risen  without  cause,  they 
must  according  to  the  laws  be  proceeded  against  as 
apostates  and  rebels.  A  sufficient  force  must  be  sent 
to  the  Colorado  to  investigate,  ransom,  and  punish, 
and  peace  be  made  on  condition  that  the  natives  vol- 
untarily submit,  and  deliver  the  captives  and  their 
property;  the  ringleaders  should  then  be  put  to  death 
on  the  spot.  If  they  would  do  this,  well ;  if  not,  war 
should  follow,  and  the  neighboring  tribes  might  be 
employed  ^against  the  foe.  The  commander  of  the 
expedition  must  report  to  Neve  on  arrival  at  the 
Colorado.^   In  accordance  with  this  resolution  the 

"iVw.  Bee,  MS.,  ii.,  88-9;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  MU.,  MS.,  ii.  23;  PdUm, 
Vidfi,  242.  PaloQ,  Not.,  ii.  377,  says  that  Limon  wanted  to  take  20  men  and 
go  to  chastise  the  Ynmas,  but  Neve  did  not  approve  the  plan.  The  author 
IS  inclined,  apxMunently  uniustly,  to  blame  the  governor  for  his  inaction.  This 
Limon  was  a  soldier  at  Altar  in  17G0,  when  his  daughter  was  baptized  by 
Padre  Pfefferkom.   S.  Fmncisco  dd  Aft,  Lib.  Mision,  MS. 

^'  Arricivita,  page  509,  says  that  at  first  the  report  was  not  believed  and 
that  a  soldier  sent  up  to  tiie  Colorado  to  learn  the  truth  was  killed. 

^•SL  Pap.  8ae.,  MS.,  vi.  123-33. 
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general  despatched  a  force  to  the  Colorado  under 
the  command  of  our  old  friend  Pedro  Pages,  about 
whose  life  since  he  sailed  from  San  Diego  in  1774  we 
know  little  beyond  the  fact  that  he  left  California  a 
captain  and  now  returns  a  lieutenant-colonel.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Captain  Pueros  of  the  Altar 
presidio.*^ 

Pages  and  Pueros  marched  with  a  hundred  soldiers 
of  their  respective  companies  and  many  friendly  na- 
tives to  the  Colorado,  and  forded  tb«  river  to  the 
ruined  villages.  They  buried  the  bodies  of  the  vic- 
tims which  were  found  lying  as  they  fell  in  the  plaza 
and  in  the  fields.  The  Yumas  had  abandoned  the 
vicinity,  but  were  found  some  eight  leagues  down 
the  river  in  a  densely  wooded  tract  where  it  was 
deemed  unadvisable  to  attack  them.  All  or  nearly 
all  of  the  captives,  however,  were  ransomed,^^  and 
both  they  and  the  natives  stated  that  the  latter  had 
been  frightened  away  by  a  procession  of  white-robed 
figures  that  with  crosses  and  lighted  candles  had 
marched  through  the  ruins  chanting  strange  dirges 
each  night  after  the  massacre.  With  the  rescued 
captives  Pages  retraced  his  steps  to  Sonoita,  where 
he  arrived  late  in  October. 

Here  were  found  orders  from  the  general,  given  at 
the  petition  of  the  father  president,  to  recover  and 
bring  back  the  bodies  of  the  slain  friars.  These 
orders  had  been  intended  to  reach  Pages  earlier  and 
not  to  necessitate  another  journey;  but  as  he  had 
made  no  special  search  for  the  bodies,  he  jleemed  it 
best  to  return.^^    Before  setting  out  he  held  an  exam- 

^  In  a  record  of  certain  California  documents  existing  in  Mexico  in  1795, 
Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiii.  205-0,  is  mcntioued  the  original  account  of  the 
expedition.  JJiario  del  viaje  de  tierra  hecho  al  lUo  Colorado  de  drden  dd 
ComandarUe  Oeneralt  El  Caballero  de  Croix,  al  mando  d  I  Teninite  Coronr-l  D. 
Pedro  Fajes,  etc.,  dated  at  Altar  Sept.  IG,  1781  (it  should  probably  be  Sonoita 
Dec.  20th),  a  document  I  have  been  unable  to  find. 

^*  Palou,  Vida,  247-64,  who  saw  the  original  narrative,  seems  to  be  the 
authority  for  the  finding  of  tlie  Yunms  down  tlie  river.  He  is  quoted  by 
Arrici\'ita,  who,  however,  implies  erroneously  that  the  captives  were  ran- 
somed on  a  subsequent  visit. 

^^  Arricivita  is  the  only  authority  who  directly  mentions  this  second  exp» 
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ination  at  Sonoita  October  31st  and  took  the  testi- 
mony of  six  men  who  had  survived  the  massacre, 
material  which  I  have  already  utilized  in  describing 
that  event.®  At  San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo  on  Decem- 
ber 7th  the  bodies  of  Diaz  and  Moreno  were  discov- 
ered in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  though  the  head 
of  Moreno  had  been  cut  oflT.  At  Concepcion  the 
remains  of  Grarcds  and  Barreneche  could  not  be  found 
at  first  and  some  hope  was  felt  that  they  had  not  been 
killed;  but  in  continuing  their  search  at  a  distance  the 
soldiers  finally  saw  a  bright  green  spot  in  the  desert, 
and  there,  marked  by  a  cross,  under  a  bed  of  verdure 
and  flowers,  they  found  the  grave  where  the  two 
martyrs  had  been  buried  by  some  of  their  converts. 
Respecting  this  miraculous  verdure,  the  supernatural 

!)rocession  at  the  ruined  pueblos,  and  the  utter  blame- 
essness  of  the  friars  before  and  during  the  disaster, 
properly  attested  certificates  were  drawn  up  and  for- 
warded to  the  Santa  Cruz  College  in  Quer^taro  by 
Croix  at  the  request  of  the  Franciscans.  The  remains 
of  the  four  martyrs  were  carried  south  and  buried  in 
one  coflSn  in  the  church  at  Tubutama. 

On  September  10th  Croix  had  forwarded  to  Neve 
the  resolutions  of  the  council  of  the  day  before,  to  the 
end  that  he,  as  the  proper  official  to  direct  all  mili- 
tary operations  in  California,  might  on  hearing  of 
Fages'  arrival  at  the  Colorado  send  orders  or  go  in 
person  to  take  command.  Neve  did  prepare  a  force, 
composed  chiefly  of  the  men  waiting  to  found  Santa 
Bdrbara,  which  he  held  in  readiness;  and  he  seems 
also  to  have  sent  Alfdrez  Velasquez  with  a  small 
party  to  make  inquiries  about  Fages'  coming.  But 
Velasquez  brought  back  nothing  but  an  unintelligible 
rumor  from  the  natives  about  some  white  and  black 

dition;  but  his  statement  is  partially  corroborated  by  certain  circumstantial 
evidence  in  ofucial  comiiiunications  in  the  archives. 

**  Inre  tigacion  sobre  la  wneric  de  loa  relifjiosos,  etc. ,  enviados  d  la  reduccion 
de  loa  gentieles  del  Cohrwlo^  17G1,  MS.  One  of  the  witnesses  was  an  Indian 
interpreter  nam<Hl  Urrea,  whom  Arricivita  names  as  a  traitor  to  whom  the 
murder  of  the  padres  was  largely  due. 
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horsemen  who  had  come  four  moons  ago  to  bum 
and  kill.**  Fages'  diary  of  his  expedition  was  dated 
Sonoita^  the  20th  of  December. 

Another  council  had  been  held  at  Arizpe  the  15th 
of  November,  on  receipt  of  news  respectmg  the  first 
return  of  the  expedition  to  Sonoita.  Pages*  report  of 
October  Slst  was  read,  announcing  his  intention  to 
return  to  the  Colorado  on  the  arrival  of  certain  pack- 
mules  with  supplies.  His  action  in  ransoming  the 
captives  and  sending  them  to  Altar  was  approved,  and 
he  was  instructed  to  march  without  delay  to  attack 
the  Yumas.  He  was  to  announce  his  arrival  to  Neve, 
and  if  his  first  attack  on  the  foe  were  not  decisively 
successful  in  securing  the  death  of  the  Yuma  leaders 
and  establishing  a  permanent  peace,  the  command  was 
to  be  transferred  to  Neve,  and  military  operations 
were  to  be  continued.  After  the  enemy  was  fully 
conquered  the  governor  must  select  a  proper  site  for 
a  presidio  on  the  Colorado,  which  would  afford  ade- 
quate protection  to  future  settlements,  and  report 
in  full  as  to  the  number  of  men  and  other  help  re- 
quired. Government  aid  was  to  be  furnished  to  the 
families  who  had  survived  the  massacre.^ 

These  resolutions  of  the  council  not  having  been 
received  by  Fages  until  he  had  returned  from  his 
second  trip,  or  at  least  until  it  was  too  late  to  carry 
them  into  execution,  the  same  body  met  again  Jan- 
uary 2,  1782,  and  modified  somewhat  its  past  action. 
Fages  was  to  press  on  as  rapidly  as  possible  with 
forty  men  to  San  Grabriel,  where  he  would  receive 
instructions  and  aid  from  Neve.  Meanwhile  Fueros 
with  a  suflScient  force  was  to  arrive  on  the  Colorado 
by  April  1st  at  the  latost  and  there  to  await  orders 
from  Neve,  holding  himself  meanwhile  strictly  on  the 
defensive  unless  some  particularly  good  opportunity 

«*  Croix  to  Neve,  Sept  10,  1781,  in  St  Pap.,  Sac,  MS.,  vi.  120-2;  Neve  to 
Croix,  Nov.  18, 1781,  and  Mar.  10,  1782,  in  Prov.  Rec,,  MS.,  ii.  68,  77-8. 

^Prov.  8t,  Pap,,  Sac,,  MS.,  iv.  21-8;  duplicate  in  Jd,,  xv,  5-^10.  Neve 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  documents  ol  Nov.  15th,  on  March  2,  1782, 
also  that  of  the  subsequent  orders  of  Jan.  2d.  Prov,  Bee,  MS.,  ii  fiO. 
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should  offer  of  striking  a  decisive  blow.  The  gov- 
ernor was  instructed  to  take  all  the  available  troops  in 
California,  suspending  the  Channel  foundations  tem- 
porarily for  the  purpose,  and  to  begin  the  campaign 
by  the  1st  of  April** 

Fages  seems  to  have  arrived  at  San  Gabriel  late  in 
March  and  a  messenger  soon  brought  Neve  back  from 
the  Channel,  where  he  had  gone  to  superintend  the 
new  foundations."  Receiving  the  despatches  brought 
by  Fages  the  governor  decided  that  it  was  too  early 
in  the  season  for  effective  operations  on  the  Colorado, 
by  reason  of  high  water,  and  postponed  the  campaign 
until  September,  when  the  nver  would  be  fordable, 
and  when  the  Yuma  harvest  would  be  desirable  spoils 
for  native  allies.  Fages  was  sent  to  the  Colorado  to 
give  the  corresponding  instructions  to  Fueros,  who 
was  to  proceed  to  Sonora  and  wait,  while  Fages  re- 
turned to  wait  in  California.  Croix  seems  to  have 
approved  the  change  of  plan,  and  on  May  16th  the 
council  met  once  more  at  Arizpe  to  issue  thirteen 
resolutions  respecting  the  fall  campaign,  the  substance 
of  which  was  that  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  men 
were  to  be  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Colorado  on  the 
morning  of  September  15th  to  meet  the  Californian 
troops  and  show  the  rebellious  Yumas  the  power  of 
Spanish  arms.*® 

The  resolutions  were  to  a  certain  extent  carried  into 
effect,  but  about  the  result  there  is  little  to  be  said. 

*^Prov,  St.  Pap,t  MS.,  iii.  236-9.  Croix  communicated  the  plan  to  Keve 
Jan.  3d  and  Jan.  6th.  Id.,  236, 182-3.  Neve  acknowledged  receipt  March  2d. 
Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  ii.  57.  ^larch  18th  Croix  announces  that  Fages  is  on  the 
march.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  iii.  185.  April  30th  Neve  wrote  to  Croix  that 
Fagea  had  arrived  at  San  Gahriel  and  that  the  Yumas  had  left  their  own 
country  and  retired  to  that  of  the  Yainajabs.  Id.,  233.  And  still  earlier  on 
March  29th  he  had  written  in  answer  to  Croix's  letters  of  January,  announc- 
ing a  postponement  of  the  campaign  until  September.  Id.,  198;  Prov.  Bee., 

^  Palou,  Kot. ,  ii.  383,  says  that  the  messenger  overtook  Neve  March  26th, 
the  same  day  he  had  left  San  Gabriel  to  found  San  Buenaventura. 

^Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  iii.  198-207,  including  a  letter  of  Croix  of  May 
I8th,  communicating  to  Neve  the  junta's  action,  and  another  letter  an- 
nouncing the  sending  of  200  horses  and  40  mules  to  mount  the  Californian 
troops. 

"--».  Gai...  Vou  I.   34 
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Captain  Jos^  Antonio  Romeu^  with  a  force  of  one 
hundred  and  eight  men  reached  the  seat  of  proposed 
war  at  the  specified  time.  Neve,  having  intrusted  his 
adjutant  inspector,  Nicolds  Soler,  with  the  temporary 
government  of  California,  departed  from  San  Gabriel 
August  21st,^  with  Fages  and  sixty  men.  Some 
three  dayfj'  ioumey  before  reaching  Concepcion  a  mes- 
senger met  the  party  with  despatches  for  Fages  which 
caused  him  to  return  and  assume  the  governorship  of 
California,'^  while  Neve  proceeded  and  joined  Romeu 
on  the  16th,  not  returning  to  San  Gabriel,  but  going 
to  Sonora  after  the  campaign  to  assume  his  new 
oflice  of  inspector  general  of  the  Provincias  Intemas. 
About  the  campaign  we  know  Uttle  save  that  it  was 
a  failure,  since  the  Yumas  were  not  subdued,  peace 
was  not  made,  and  the  rebel  chiefs  Palma  and  the 
rest  were  not  captured.  Yet  there  was  some  fight- 
ing in  which  a  few  Yumas  were  killed.®  The  nation 
remained  independent  of  all  Spanish  control,  and  was 
always  more  or  less  hostile.    Neither  presidio,  mission, 

'Komea,  afterwarda  governor  of  Calif omia,  had  been  with  FueroB  on  the 
Colorado  earlier  in  the  year,  and  had  written  a  diary  of  that  expedition,  which 
by  resolution  of  the  junta  waa  sent  to  Neve  for  his  instruction. 

»<>Neve'8  instructions  to  Soler,  July  12, 1782.  Prov,  St.  Pap,,  MS.,  iii.  12a 
Keve  to  Croix,  Aug.  3,  1782,  receipt  of  letter  announdnff  approval  by  the 
junta  of  the  suspension  of  Yuma  campaign.  Prov.  Rec,,  MS.,  li.  65-6.  Neve 
to  Croix,  Aug.  12,  1782,  announcing  march  of  troops  on  Aug.  2l8t,  and  his 
own  departure  on  Auff^25th  or  26th.  Id,,  47. 

*^PcU<m,  Not.,  iL  390-2.  More  of  this  change  of  gOTemors  in  a  later 
chapter. 

"In  Prov,  8U  Pap,,  MS.,  ziii.  205-6,  there  is  mentioned  as  existing  in 
Mexico  in  1795  a  Diavio  de  las  marchtu  y  oeurnndae. .  .desde  21  de  Agoeto 
1782,  which  my  search  of  the  archives  has  not  brought  to  light.  A  short  let- 
ter of  Neve  to  Croix  dated  Sonoita  Oct.  16th— Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  ii.  53~is  the 
only  original  account  extant.  He  says  he  sent  an  alf^rez  with  8  men  to  recon- 
noitre, heard  firing,  and  hurried  up  to  support  the  alf^rez,  but  the  enemy  fled. 
Then  Romeu  attacked  a  Yumarancheria  and  inflicted  some  loss,  having  4  sol- 
diers wounded,  fie  vaguely  states  that  he  should  have  subdued  the  Yumas 
and  left  communication  by  that  route  secure,  had  it  not  been  for  distrust 
caused  partly  bv  the  imprudent  actions  of  preceding  expeditions.  Arricivita, 
Cr6n,  Senif^  514,  says  108  natives  were  killed,  85  taken  prisoners,  10  Christians 
freed  from  captivity,  and  1,048  horses  recovered,  but  all  without  pacifying 
the  foe.  Palou  states  that  after  receiving  his  appointment  as  inspector,  Neve 
did  not  care  to  march  against  the  Yumas.  The  enemy,  however,  came  out 
boldly  to  taunt  and  challenge  the  Spaniards  until  one  of  the  Sonora  captains 
(Eomeu)  could  endure  it  no  longer,  and  obtained  Neve*8  permission  to  punish 
the  Yuma  insolence,  which  he  did  in  three  days'  fighting  in  which  many 
natives  fell. 
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nor  pueblo  was  ever  again  established  on  the  Colo- 
rado; and  communication  by  this  route  never  ceased 
to  be  attended  with  danger.  Truly,  as  the  Franciscan 
chroniclers  do  not  fail  to  point  out,  the  old  way  was 
best;  the  innovations  of  Croix  had  led  to  nothing  but 
disaster;  the  nuevo  modo  de  conquistar  was  a  failure. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

POUNDING   OP  SAN   BUENAVENTURA  AND  SANTA  BARBARA 
PRESIDIO-PAGES  GOVERNOR. 

1782. 

Ready  to  Bxozk— Missionabiss  Expected— Nsyb's  Instructioks  to  Ob- 
teoa — p&egannons  against  disasteb — indian  polict— radical 
Ghanobs  in  Mission  System— Sait  Bttsnayentuba  Estabushsd — Pbb- 
siDio  OF  Santa  BIrbaba— Visit  of  Pages— Abbival  of  the  Tbans- 
pobts— News  fbom  Mexico— No  Mission  Supplies- No  Pbiesis— 

ViCEBOT  AND  GUABDIAN— SiX  FlUABS  REFUSE  TO  SeBVB— OjNTBOL  OF 

Tbmpobauties— False  Charges  against  Neve— Changes  in  Mission- 
aries—Pages  APPOINTED  GovEBNOB— Neve  Inspboiob  Genebal— In- 

STBUCnONS— PUGITIYE  NeOPHTTBS— LOGAL  EVZNTS— DbATH  OF  MaBI- 

Avo  Cabbillo — Death  of  Juan  CRESpf. 

The  new  establishments  of  the  Channel^  of  which 
so  much  has  been  said,  were  not  yet  founded.  The 
required  force  had  arrived  late  in  the  summer  of  1781, 
but  it  was  deemed  best  to  delav  until  the  rainy  season 
had  passed,  and  moreover  the  disaster  on  the  Colorado 
had  resulted  in  orders  to  suspend  all  operations  and 
settlements  that  might  interfere  with  measures  against 
the  Yumas.  The  forces  had  therefore  remained  in 
camp  at  San  Gabriel,  where  some  slight  barracks  had 
been  erected  for  their  accommodation,*  under  Ortega 
who  had  been  chosen  to  command  the  new  presidio, 
Lieutenant  Ziifiiga  taking  his  old  command  at  San 
Diego. 

^  Oct.  29,  1781,  Neve  writes  to  Crtnx  that  he  has  taken  a  oorporal  and  7 
men  from  Monterey  and  the  same  number  from  San  IHego  to  form  a  basis  for 
the  Santa  Barbara  company,  and  also  that  he  has  built  40  small  huts  to  shelter 
the  men  and  their  families  dnrins  the  rainy  season.  Prov,  JRee.,  MS.,  ii.  89, 
91.  BevievB  during  the  winter  show  a  lieutenant,  Ortega,  an  alf^rsz,  Anril- 
ello,  3  sergeants,  2  corporals,  and  49  or  60  soldiers.  Prov,  8t,  Pap,,  MS.,  liL 
261,  264;  SL  Pap.,  Mia,  and  C6Um„  MS.,  i.  104. 

(872) 
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In  the  spring  of  1782  it  seemed  to  the  governor 
that  he  might  proceed  in  the  matter  without  prejudice 
to  other  interests,  and  accordingly  in  February  he 
WTote  to  President  Serra,  announcing  his  intention 
and  asking  for  two  friars,  for  San  Buenaventura  and 
Santa  Bdrbara  respectively.  Serra  had  but  two  super- 
numerary friars  in  all  California,  one  of  whom  was 
needed  at  San  C^los  during  his  own  occasional 
absence.  But  he  was  extremely  desirous  that  the 
new  missions  should  be  established,  and  he  expected 
six  new  friars  by  this  year's  transport;  so  he  went 
south  himself,  administering  confirmation  en  route  at 
San  Antonio  and  San  Luis,  reaching  Angeles  on 
March  18th,  and  San  Gabriel  the  next  day.  Here  he 
he  met  Father  Canibon,  who  at  his  order  had  come  up 
from  San  Diego,  and  the  two  agreed  to  attend  to  the 
spiritual  needs  of  the  two  new  establishments  till  the 
coming  of  the  six  missionary  recruits.* 

Meanwhile  on  March  6th  Governor  Neve  had  issued 
his  instructions  to  Ortega,  indicating  the  line  of  policy 
to  be  followed  at  the  new  presidio  and.  the  missions 
under  its  protection  and  jurisdiction.'  Like  all  the 
productions  of  Neve's  mind  these  instructions  were 
models  of  good  sense  in  substance,  though  diffuse  as 
usual.  The  first  duty  urged  was  that  of  vigilance 
and  precaution.  Late  events  on  the  Colorado  would 
have  suggested  extraordinary  vigilance  anywhere; 
but  the  comparatively  dense  native  population  in  the 
Channel  country  rendered  it  especially  necessary  there. 
The  erection  of  defensive  works  must  be  the  com- 
mandant's first  care,  ajid  beyond  a  few  temporary 
shelters  of  brushwood  for  the  families,  and  a  ware- 
house for  the  supplies,  no  structures  could  be  built 

•Potott,  Not.,  il  380-9;  Id,,  Vida,  243-7.  Febroarv  8,  1782,  Miniater 
Galvez  oommunicated  to  Croix,  who  forwarded  it  on  July  24th,  the  royal 
order  approving  Neye's  acts  and  propositiona  respecting  the  three  new  founda- 
tions as  made  known  to  him  in  letter  and  docoments  of  February  23, 1780.  Si, 
Pap,  Sac,,  MS.,  iv.  30-1. 

' Neve,  InHruecionqw  ha  de  ffobemar ai ComamdanU  del pretidio  de  Santa 
BdrbarOy  1782,  MS.  Tnis  document  was  examined  by  Fages  at  Santa  Barbara 
on  October  Ist^  and  Ortega  was  ordered  anew  by  him  to  obey  its  requirements. 
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until  the  square  was  safely  enclosed  by  a  line  of 
earthworks  and  palisades.  The  natives  were  not  to 
be  allowed  within  the  lines  except  in  small  numbers 
and  unarmed.  The  utmost  efforts  were  to  be  made 
to  win  and  retain  the  respect  and  friendship  of  the 
native  chiefs,  and  to  this  end  a  policy  of  kindness  and 
strict  justice  must  be  observed.  Soldiers  must  be 
restrained  by  the  strictest  discipline  from  all  outrage, 
oppression,  or  even  intermeddling.  They  were  not 
to  visit  the  rancheiias  under  severe  penalties,  such 
as  fifteen  consecutive  days  of  guard  duty  wearing  four 
eueras,  unless  sent  with  definite  orders  to  escort  a 
friar  or  on  other  necessarv  duty. 

The  natives  were  to  be  interfered  with  in  their 
rancherla  life  and  government  as  little  as  was  possi- 
ble. They  were  to  be  civilized  by  example  and  pre- 
cept and  thus  gradually  led  to  become  vassals  of  the 
king;  but  they  were  not  to  be  christianized  by  force. 
Any  outrages  they  might  conunit  must  be  punished 
firmly  by  imprisonment  and  flogging  with  full  ex- 
planation to  the  chiefs;  but  to  remove  the  strongest 
temptation  to  Indian  nature,  the  soldiers  could  at 
the  beginning  own  no  cattle.  Trade  with  the  na- 
tives was  to  be  encouraged  by  fair  treatment  and  fair 
e rices.  In  a  word  they  were  to  be  treated  as  human 
eings  having  rights  to  be  respected.  In  that  part 
of  Neve's  instructions  relating  to  the  friars  and  the 
missions,  however,  there  appeared  a  palpable  trace  of 
the  policy  inaugurated  by  Croix  on  the  Colorado, 
with  the  most  dangerous  features  omitted.  In  fact 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  Colorado  experiment, 
so  far  as  it  affected  the  relations  between  padres  and 
the  temporalities,  was  largely  inspired  by  Neve,  an 
intimate  friend,  whose  advice  had  great  weight  with 
the  general.  In  the  Channel  missions  the  priests 
were  to  be  virtually  deprived  of  the  temporal  man- 
agement, because  there  were  to  be  no  temporal  inter- 
ests to  manage.  They  were  to  attend  exclusively  to 
the  instruction  and  conversion  of  the  natives,  and  to 
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this  end  were  to  be  afforded  every  facility  by  the  mil- 
itary; but  the  natives  must  not  be  taken  n*om  their 
rancherfas  or  required  to  live  in  mission  communities, 
except  a  few  at  a  time,  who  might  be  persuaded  to 
live  temporarily  with  the  missionaries  for  instruction. 
The  reasons  given  for  these  regulations  were  the 
small  area  of  tillable  land  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber  of    inhabitants,  rendering  agricultural   mission 
communities  impracticable,  ana  the  great  danger  that 
would  be  incurred  by  any  attempt  to  break  up  or  re- 
arrange the  numerous  and  densely  populated  native 
towns   or  rancherfas  along  the  Channel.     Without 
doubt  also  another  motive,  quite  as  powerful,  was  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  governor  to  put  a  curb  on 
missionary  authority.     The  new  system  which  it  was 
J  now  proposed  to  introduce  was  a  good  one  in  many 
i  respects,  and  was  at  least  worth  a  trial;  but  it  was 
J  nevertheless  a  complete  overthrow  of  the  old  mission 
\  system  in  one  of  its  most  important  features,  and  the 
t  wonder  is  that  it  did  not  provoke  a  general  and  im- 
mediate outburst  of  Franciscan  indignation  through- 
out the   whole   province.    No   such  demonstration, 
however,  is  recorded,  though  much  was  written  on 
the  subject  later.     It  is  probable  that  the  friars,  at- 
tributing the  proposed  innovations  to  the  local  au- 
thorities, strong  in  the  result  of  recent  experiments 
on  the  Colorado,  and  believing  they  could  interpose 
such  obstacles  as  would  prevent  any  very  brilliant 
success  of  the  new  experiment,  determined  that  quiet 
and  prolonged  effort  would  be  more  effective   than 
open  denunciation,  trusting  to  their  influence  in  Mex- 
ico and  Spain  to  restore  the  old  state  of  affairs.    Their 
practical  success  was  rapid  and  not  very  diflScult,  as 
we  shall  see.* 

All  being  ready  the  company*  set  out  from  San 

*  There  are  three  copies  of  these  instrnctioxiB,  in  one  of  which  they  are 
preceded  by  some  preliminary  remarks  of  a  general  nature  respectins  past 
interconrse  with  the  Channel  tribes,  their  intertribal  quarrels  which  will 
favor  the  Spanish  settlement,  and  the  general  policy  to  be  followed. 

^  Palou,  Vida,  245,  says  it  was  the  largest  expedition  ever  seen  in  Cali- 
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Gabriel  the  26th  of  March.  At  the  first  encampment 
Fages'  courier  arrived  with  orders  for  Neve,  who  was 
obhged  to  return  with  his  escort;  but  the  company 
continued  and  arrived  on  the  29th  at  the  first  ran- 
cherla  of  the  channel,  named  Asuncion,  or  Asumpta, 
by  PortoU's  party  in  1769.  This  had  long  ago  been 
selected  as  a  suitable  locality  for  one  of  the  three  mis- 
sions. A  site  was  chosen  near  the  beach  and  adjoin- 
ing the  native  town  with  its  neat  conical  huts  of  tule 
and  straw,  and  here  next  day  a  cross  was  raised  with 
the  required  shelter  of  boughs  for  the  altar.  With 
the  usual  ceremonies,  including  a  sermon  from  Serra, 
on  the  31st  of  March  the  mission  was  founded  and 
dedicated  to  the  'seraphic  doctor'  San  Buenaventura/ 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  attendance  both  of  Spaniards 
and  of  natives,  the  latter  expressing  much  pleasure  at 
what  had  been  done,  and  cheerfully  aiding  in  the  work 
of  building. 

About  the  middle  of  April  Neve  came  up  firom 
San  Gabriel  and  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  the 
progress  made.'  Cambon  remained  in  charge  of  the 
new  mission  until  the  coming  of  Dumetz  and  Santa 
Maria,   assigned  to   San    Buenaventura  as   r^ular 

fomia,  including  besides  officers  70  soldiers  with  their  fiunilies,  to  say  nothing 
of  Neve's  escort  of  10  men  from  Monterey.  The  70  should  however  include 
the  10. 

^8an  Buefnaventura,  Lib,  de  MisUm,  MS.  On  the  day  of  foundation  Serra 
writes  to  Lasuen  expressing  his  joy  at  witnessing  the  foundation.  Arch,  StcL, 
Bdrbara^  MS.,  ix.  288.  G^n.  Croix  congratulates  Serra  in  letter  of  July  22, 
1782.  Id.,  i.  261-2.  April  24th,  Neve  writes  to  Croix  that  by  April  12th  the 
enclosure  of  40  by  50  vans,  of  palisades  4  vanui  hich  with  two  ravelins,  a 
ffate,  and  a  small  warehouse  had  been  completed.  Facilities  were  good  for 
irrigation  and  for  obtaining  building  materiaL  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  ii.  61. 
Giovanni  di  Fidanza  was  bom  at  Bagnarea  in  Tuscany  in  1221.  St  Francis 
of  Assisi,  meeting  him  one  day  and  foreseeing  his  future  greatness,  exclaimed 
*  0  buona  ventura  1  *  and  the  name,  Buenaventura  in  Spanish,  clung  to  him. 
He  became  bishop,  minister-general  of  the  Franciscan  order,  and  cardinal. 
His  title  of  seraphic  doctor  was  founded  on  his  skill  in  mystic  theology,  to 
which  a  lar|;e  part  of  his  numerous  writings  was  devoted.  He  died  in  1274. 
His  day  is  July  14th. 

'  Palou,  Vtda,  254-5,  says  that  the  mission  had  been  established  on  the  old 
footing  though  Neve  had  entertained  the  idea  and  had  been  instructed,  as 
it  afterward  proved,  to  found  it  on  the  Colorado  plan;  but  late  events  had 
changed  his  mind  and  he  made  no  objection.  This  sounds  somewhat  stranee, 
in  connection  with  the  instructions  already  noted.  Possibly  the  nature  of  toe 
instructions  was  not  made  public  at  first,  and  this  accounts  for  the  quiet  of 
the  priests. 
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ministers  in  May.  Only  two  adults  received  the 
rite  of  baptism  in  1782.® 

About  the  middle  of  April  the  governor,  president, 
commandant,  and  the  whole  company  of  soldiers, 
except  a  sergeant  and  fourteen  men  left  as  a  guard 
for  the  mission  just  founded,  started  up  the  coast  to 
establish  the  presidio  of  Santa  Barbara.  The  site 
chosen  was  on  the  shore  of  a  small  bay  affording  toler- 
ably secure  anchorage,  at  a  place  said  to  have  been 
called  San  Joaquin  de  la  Laguna  in  the  first  expedi- 
tion of  1769,*  and  near  a  large  native  town,  which, 
like  its  temi,  or  chief,  was  called  Yanonalit.  Near 
the  lagoon  were  found  springs  of  a  peculiar  water, 
and  an  eminence  suitable  for  the  fort.  The  formal 
establishing  was  on  April  21st,  when  Serra  said  mass 
and  chanted  an  alabado.  The  natives  were  more 
friendly  than  had  been  anticipated,  and  YanonaUt  was 
willing  to  exchange  presents.  Work  was  at  once 
begun  and  oak  timber  felled  for  the  requisite  shelters, 
and  particularly  for  the  palisade  enclosure,  sixty  varas 
square,  which  was  later  to  be  replaced  by  a  sofid  wall 
enclosing  an  area  of  eighty  yards  square.^®  The  natives 
were  hired  to  work  and  were  paid  in  articles  of  food 
and  clothing.  Yanonalit  had  authority  over  some 
thirteen  rancherfas,  and  his  friendship  proved  a  great 
advantage. 

Affairs  progressed  favorably,  and  Ortega  even 
found  time  to  construct  irrigation  works  and  pre- 
pare for  farming  on  a  small  scale.  Serra,  on  ascer- 
taining that  there  was  no  immediate  prospect  of 
founding  another  mission,  wrote  to  Fuster  at  San 
Juan  Capistrano  to  come  up  for  temporary  service  at 

'In  December  17d2  a  Frenchman,  Pierre  Eoy,  was  a  thvienU  at  the  mis- 
sion. S,  Buenaventura,  Lib.  Mision,  MS.,  2. 

*The  original  diary  nve  no  rach  name.  See  chap.  vi.  of  this  volnme. 
But  the  place  was  called  Fueblo  de  la  Laguna  and  Ck>ncepcion  Tiagnna. 

10  On  fotmdation  of  Santa  Barbara  presidio  see  letter  of  Neve  to  Croix 
April  24^  1782,  in  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  iL  61-2.  64;  Serra,  April  29,  1782,  in 
Arch.  Santa  Bdrbara,  MS.,  ix.  293-4;  baptismal  book  of  presidio  in  Id., 
▼ii.  32-3;  Croix  to  Neve,  July  22,  1782,  approving  foundation,  in  Prov.  St. 
Pap.,  MS.,  iii.  232-5;  Id.,  iii.  128-9;  iv.  38;  vi.  172-3;  Neve  to  Fages  August 
25,  1783,  in  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  xv.  18. 
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Santa  Bd,rbara/^  and  himself  returned  to  Monterey. 
During  the  months  of  May  and  June  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Fages  made  a  tour  of  unofficial  inspection 
from  San  Diego  to  San  Francisco,  including  in  his 
route  the  new  presidio  of  Santa  Barbara." 

Just  before  Serra  reached  Monterey  from  the  south. 
May  13th,  the  transports  Favorita  and  Pi^incesa,  under 
captains  Echeverria  and  Martinez,^^  brought  full  car- 
goes of  supplies  for  the  three  presidios  and  also  for 
the  old  missions,  together  with  Cambon's  gift  for  San 
Francisco,  purchased  in  China,  as  abeady  related, 
with  his  earnings  as  chaplain  on  the  San  Cdrhs. 
There  also  came  by  these  vessels  many  items  interest- 
ing to  the  friars,  with  other  unrecorded  news  doubt- 
less of  equal  interest  to  other  Californians.  There 
came  the  report  that  Antonio  Reyes  of  the  Quer^taro 
college  had  been  made  bishop  of  Sonora  and  Cali- 
fornia; that  Rafael  Verger,  the  ex-guardian  of  San 
Fernando,  had  been  also  made  a  bishop  in  Spain  ;^*  and 
that  it  was  again  proposed  to  divide  the  Franciscan 
missions  into  four  independent  custodiaSf  a  measure 
that  was  never  carried  out." 

What  the  transports  of  1782  did  not  bring,  greatly 

"  Pdhu,  Vida, 255-6.  The  same  author  says,  Not,  ii.  388-9,  that  Oamban 
waa  to  come  to  the  presidio  while  Fuster  was  to  take  his  place  at  San  Buena- 
ventura.   It  is  not  certain  that  Fuster  ever  came. 

"Patott,  Noticias,  ii.  390-1. 

''The  officers  of  the  Favorita  were  Agustin  de  Echeverria,  captain;  Jood 
Tobar,  second;  and  Jos^  ViUaverde,  a  clergyman,  as  chaplain.  Those  of  the 
Princesa  were  Est^van  Martinez,  captain;  Juan  Pantoja,  second;  and  Miguel 
Ddvalos,  also  a  cUrigo,  as  chaplain.  Both  vessels  had  left  San  Bias  the  same 
day,  and,  though  they  anchored  the  same  day.  at  Monterey,  had  not  seen 
each  other  after  the  first  few  davs  of  the  trip.  PaJUm,  Not,,  ii.  386-9.  The 
two  vessels  were  at  Sta.  B^bara  Aug.  4.  Prov.  St,  Pap. ,  Ben,  Mil, ,  MS. ,  ill.  17. 

^^  Verger  was  bishop  of  Nuevo  Leon  in  1785-7.  Letters  in  Pinart,  Col, 
Doe.  Mex„  MS.,  153^. 

^^  Bishop  Reyes  was  oonsecrated  at  Tacnbaya  on  Sept.  15,  1782.  He  re- 
mained for  some  time  at  the  two  colleges,  where  there  was  much  discusaloii 
about  his  future  plans  and  considerable  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  colleges 
to  giving  up  the  missions  to  cuatodios.  Tne  bishop  finally  proceeded  north  to 
establish  the  cugtodia  of  San  Cdrlos  de  Sonora,  and  proposed  later  to  go  over 
and  establish  that  of  San  Gabriel  de  California.  In  connection  with  this 
movement  the  Dominicans  were  to  give  up  Lower  California.  Such  was  the 
news  that  came  to  California  in  June  1783.  Pcdou,  Not,,  ii.  394-5.  Bishop 
Reyes  was  vicar  general  of  the  Calif omian  troops.  Prov,  Bee,,  MS.,  iii.  183; 
Prov,  St,  Pap.,  MS.,  iv.  121. 
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to  the  surprise  of  all,  was  the  six  expected  friars,  and 
supplies  for  the  missions  of  Santa  Barbara  and  Purfs- 
ima.  The  reason  of  their  non-arrival  came,  however, 
and  that  carries  us  back  to  an  interesting  dispute  and 
correspondence  in  Mexico.  Viceroy  Mayorga  at  the 
request  of  General  Croix,  December  7,  1780,  called 
on  the  college  of  San  Fernando  for  six  friars  to  serve 
in  the  three  Channel  missions  about  to  be  established. 
Four  of  the  number  should  be  sent  to  San  Bias  to  go 
by  sea,  while  two  should  proceed  to  Sonora  to  accom- 
pany Rivera  by  the  Colorado  River  route.  The  vice- 
roy announced  his  readiness  to  furnish  such  aid  as 
might  be  reouired. 

The  guardian,  Francisco  Pangua,  replied  December 
18th  by  stating  that  the  aid  required  for  the  new 
missions  was  the  same  as  that  furnished  the  old  ones, 
that  is,  a  full  complement  of  church  vestments  and 
utensils  including  bells;  a  proper  supply  of  live-stock 
and  seed  grain;  an  outfit  of  implements  for  house, 
shop,  and  field;  and  one  thousand  dollars  to  be  ex- 
pended in  dothes  and  various  articles  useful  in  attract- 
ing the  good-will  of  the  natives.  A  full  list  of  the 
articles  needed  was  annexed.  A  year's  stipend  must 
be  paid  in  advance.  The  friars  could  not  walk  ei^ht 
hundred  leagues,  nor  were  they  accustomed  to  ride 
on  horseback,  and  the  viceroy  was  entreated  to  per- 
mit that  all  might  go  by  sea.  It  was  also  suggested 
that  if  there  was  any  doubt  about  the  transports  of 
1782  being  able  to  carry  suppUes  for  all  the  new 
establishments,  it  would  be  better  to  attend  to  the 
wants  of  the  old  missions  and  let  the  establishing  of 
new  ones  be  postponed.  After  these  preliminaries 
the  guardian  named  six  friars  selected  for  duty  in 
California,"  who  would  be  readv  to  sail  from  San  Bias 
with  the  supplies  asked  for  and  expected. 

Mayorga  s  reply  was  dated  April  5th,  and  in  it  he 

^*Th6  friara  were  Antonio  Aznar,  Diego  Noboa,  Juan  Rioboo,  Manuel 
Ar^valo,  Mateo  Beayide,  and  Job6  Esteves.  Only  the  second  and  third  ever 
came  to  California. 
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declines  to  furnish  either  church  paraphernalia  or  the 
implements  of  house  and  field  as  requested;  the  former 
because  they  had  already  been  ordered  as  a  matter  of 
course  for  the  new  missions  by  General  Croix,  who  alone 
had  control  of  the  matter;  the  latter  because  neither 
general  nor  governor,  though  well  acquainted  with 
the  country,  had  indicated  that  any  such  implements 
were  needed.  If  after  the  friars  have  begun  work 
they  find  that  the  necessity  exists,  they  can  report, 
and  the  subject  will  receive  due  attention.  The  vice- 
roy not  only  consents  to  an  advance  of  stipends,  but 
authorizes  the  payment  of  two  hundred  dollars  to  each 
friar  for  travelling  expenses.  He  urges  the  guardian 
to  act  with  the  least  possible  delay.  The  Franciscan 
authorities  now  saw  clearly  what  they  had  previously 
more  than  suspected,  that  an  attempt  was  to  be  made 
in  California  to  overthrow  the  old  mission  system. 
No  implements  of  house  and  field  signified  no  agricult- 
ural and  mechanical  industries,  no  communities  of 
laboring  neophytes,  no  temporalities  for  the  friars  to 
control.  Pangua  notified  the  viceroy  on  April  7th 
that,  while  the  right  to  the  implements  in  question 
was  not  relinquished  but  would  be  pressed  at  a  future 
time,  he  would  despatch  the  missionaries  on  the  terms 
proposed.  This  signified  nothing,  however,  for  the 
guardian  was  not  inclined  to  take  ventures;  and  two 
days  later  he  sent  to  Mayorga  a  communication  from 
the  six  friars,  in  which  they  flatly  refused  to  serve  in 
California  on  the  proposed  basis,  Pangua  expressing 
his  opinion  that  no  others  could  be  induced  to  go  in 
their  place,  but  promising  to  write  more  fully  after 
easter. 

The  promised  communication  was  dated  the  19th 
of  April.  In  it  the  writer,  after  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  under  the  laws  no  friar  could  be  com- 
pelled to  serve  as  a  missionary  against  his  will,  pro- 
ceeds to  justify  the  refusal  of  the  six.  The  argument 
is  that  only  by  gifts  can  the  missionaries  gain  the 
good-will  of  the  savages  as  shown  by  experience;  that 
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the  only  way  to  the  native  heart  is  through  the  na- 
tive stomach  and  pride  of  personal  adornment;  that 
not  only  are  laborious  habits  essential  to  civilization, 
but  such  habits  can  be  formed  only  under  the  friar's 
influence  based  on  their  having  the  exclusive  right  to 
distribute  the  fruits  of  neophyte  labor;  and  that  while 
at  best  the  work  of  conversion  is  difficult  and  dis- 
couraging, without  the  old  advantages  of  material 
rewards  to  native  faithfulness  coming  exclusively  from 
the  padres,  permanent  progress  will  be  impossible, 
friars'  efforts  will  amount  to  nothing,  and  their  sup- 
port will  be  a  useless  expense  to  church  and  crown. 
The  soldiers  are  not  only  fed  and  clothed  but  armed 
and  equipped  for  their  work  of  conquest  and  defence; 
why  should  the  militia  of  Christ  be  denied  arms  and 
ammunition  for  spiritual  warfare? 

Yet  another  point  de  no  menor  condderacion  is 
brought  forward  in  this  document,  which  is  signed 
not  onlv  by  Pangua  but  by  the  other  five  members  of 
the  college  discretorio.  This  is  the  "irregular  manner 
in  which  missionaries  are  regarded  and  treated  in 
those  establishments"  of  California.  So  pronounced 
is  Neve's  aversion  to  the  friars  that  the  soldiers  are 
warned  not  to  become  fraileros,  not  to  perform  any 
service  for  the  missionaries,  and  not  to  aid  in  bringing 
back  fugitive  neophytes.  The  natives  lose  their  re- 
spect for  the  priest  when  they  find  he  is  not  supported 
by  the  civil  and  military  authority,  and  the  result  is 
of  course  disastrous.  Again,  subaltern  officers  and  the 
soldiers  under  them,  encouraged  to  disregard  alike 
the  teachings  and  chidings  of  the  ministers,  form  scan- 
dalous connections  with  native  and  other  women,  and 
thus,  with  the  tacit  approval  of  the  governor,  they 
entirely  neutralize  all  missionary  effort  and  teach  the 
natives  to  despise  Christianity.^^  It  is  impossible  to 
arrive  at  any  other  conclusion  than  that  these  charges 

m 

"  The  priests  go  so  far  as  to  charge  that  on  one  occasion  the  governor  and 
his  escort  on  the  march  from  one  mission  to  another  deliberately  stopped  and 
waited  while  one  of  the  number  se  gepar<f  patxi  ir  A  aua  Uviandades, 
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against  Governor  Neve,  resting  on  the  bare  assertion 
of  the  authors,  were  in  part  exaggerated,  and  in  part 
false.  There  is  nothing  in  Neve's  preserved  writings 
or  in  the  annals  of  his  time  to  show  dislike  to  the 
friars,  disinclination  to  aid  them  in  their  work  of  con- 
version, or  a  tendency  to  overlook  immorality  on  the 
part  of  his  subordinates.  He  favored  a  change  in  the 
mission  system  because  he  believed  the  missionaries 
were  inchned  to  abuse  the  powers  given  them  under 
the  old  regime,  and  this  to  the  prejudice  of  the  royal 
authority  which  he  represented  in  California." 

The  viceroy  allowed  the  matter  to  rest  here  but 
reported  to  the  king  for  instructions.  Such  were  the 
facts  that  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Junlpero  Serra 
at  Monterey  in  May  1782.  Clearly  the  proposed 
foundations  must  be  postponed;  in  fact,  instructions 
soon  came  from  the  college  that  neither  Santa  B^bara 
nor  any  other  mission  must  be  established  except 
in  accordance  with  the  laws,  that  is^  under  the  old 
system.^*  San  Buenaventura,  however,  need  not  be 
disturbed,  for  it  had  been  provided  for  long  ago,  and 
the  supplies  of  different  kinds  had  been  in  readiness. 
Neither  Neve  nor  Fages  seems  to  have  made  any 
special  effort  to  enforce  the  new  regulations  here. 
Like  the  viceroy,  they  were  content  to  await  the 
decision  of  the  king.  Fathers  Dumetz  and  Santa 
Maria  were  appointed  to  the  new  mission;  Cambon 
returned  to  San  Francisco;  Fuster  went  back  to  San 
Juan,  or  possibly  had  never  left  that  mission;  there 
were  now  just  eighteen  padres  for  the  nine  missions; 
and  Santa  Barbara  presidio  had  no  chaplain.^ 

^^The  preceding  correspondence  is  found  in  Arch.  Santa  Bdrharc^  MS.,  i. 
231-46;  VI.  266-71.  It  ia  a  fact  worthy  of  notice  that  Palou,  Not,,  ii.  388, 
does  not  argue  the  case,  and  that  while  opposed  to  Neve's  policy  he  makes 
no  charge  against  him  either  of  immorality  or  of  bitter  feeling  against  the 
friars.  Gleeson,  Hist,  Cath,  Ch.,  ii.  93-4,  tells  us  that  Governor  Croix  of 
California  wanted  to  found  missions  on  the  Colonulo  plan,  but  the  priests 
refused  to  serve. 

i» Guardian  to  Serra,  Jan.  8,  1783,  in  Arch,  Sta,  BdrbarOy  MS.,  xii  158-9. 

^  July  22,  1782,  General  Croix  refers  to  Serra's  request  for  live-stock, 
servants,  and  other  aid  for  the  San  Buenaventura  padres,  and  seems  to  favor 
granting  the  request,  although  contrary  to  the  reglamento.  Prov,  SL  Pap., 
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On  leaving  San  Gabriel  for  the  Yuma  campaign, 
Neve  left  Captain  Soler,  his  adjutant- inspector,  in 
command.  His  instructions  to  Soler  as  temporary 
ruler  were  attached  to  others  of  July  12th  relating  to 
his  duties  in  connection  with  the  presidial  inspections, 
and  thev  contained  but  little  beyond  the  technicalities 
of  routme  duty.  They  enjoined  care  and  kindness 
in  dealing  with  gentiles,  but  discouraged  the  use  of 
force  in  bringing  back  runaway  neophytes.*^  Neve  and 
Fages,  as  we  have  seen,  marched  together  from  San 
Grabriel  on  or  about  August  21st  for  the  Colorado. 
Whether  either  of  them  anticipated  an  early  change 
in  his  official  position  I  have  no  means  of  knowing; 
but  shortly  before  their  arrival  at  the  river  in  the  first 
days  of  September  they  were  met  by  a  courier,  who 
among  his  despatches  bore  a  promotion  for  both,  from 
Croix,  who  had  appointed  Neve  inspector  general 
of  the  Provincias  Internas,  and  Fages  governor  of 
California.^  At  the  camp  of  Saucito  September  lOtli 
the  office  was  formally  turned  over  to  Fages,  whose 
governorship  dates  from  that  day.^    Neve's  instruu- 

MS.,  iiL  231.  December  90th  he  writes  to  Serra  that  beyond  the  six  sailor 
sirvientes  allowed  by  him  to  the  Channel  missions  and  the  $1,000  allowed  by 
the  junta  for  live-stock  and  implements,  no  further  aid  can  be  granted— not 
even  rations  to  the  padres.  The  stipend  is  sufficient  and  older  missions  can 
help  the  new.  Arch,  Santa  Bdrbara,  MS.,  i.  277-8. 

**  Neve,  InatruccUm  cU  Ayudante  Inspector  Nicolds  Soler,  IS  de  Julio  1782, 
MS.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  Soler  had  been  in  Lower  California  as  shown 
by  letters  of  Neve  in  Id,,  2-20.  Aug.  7, 1782,  Neve  announces  to  Croix  that 
Soler  will  come  to  San  Gabriel  and  take  his  place.  Prov,  Rec,  MS.,  ii.  50-1. 

^  The  appointments,  both  provisional  or  requiring  confirmation  from  the 
king,  were  dated  July  12,  1782.  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  i.  179;  ii.  48.  Neve  an- 
nounces the  news  of  the  appointments  Sept.  4th,  which  was  perhaps  the  date 
they  were  received.  Prov.  St,  Pap.,  MS.,  xxii.  20-1.  Also  in  Sept.  Croix 
announced  that  by  a  royal  order  Neve  had  been  rewarded  with  the  cross  of  the 
order  of  San  Cdrlos.  Prov,  Rec,,  MS.,  ii.  48-9;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  iii.  224. 

»  Neve  to  Gonzalez  Sept.  10,  1782,  in  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  iii.  24-6.  Faces 
to  P.  Hidalgo  Dec.  9,  1782,  in  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  iii.  CO,  72,  announcing  his 
taking  possession,  and  his  salary  of  $2,500,  which  he  thinks  will  be  $4,000 
when  it  is  confirmed.  See  also  Prov,  Rec,  MS.,  ii.  92,  and  Id.,  iii.  227,  in  the 
latter  of  n^hich  Fages  seems  to  say  that  he  took  possession  on  Sept.  12th. 
Feb.  2Sth  Fages  thanks  Neve  for  his  influence  in  getting  his  pay  increased  to 
$4,000,  and  also  thanks  Gov.  Corbalan  of  Sonora  for  his  influence  in  his  favor. 
Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  iii.  85.  The  royal  confirmation  of  Fages'  appointment  was 
dated  July  6,  1783.  Prov.  Si.  Pap.,  MS.,  v.  247.  Aug.  19,  1783,  Fages  is 
granted  by  royal  order  the  subdelcgation  of  the  vice  regis  patronato.  Id.,  xxii. 
5.  Feb.  16,  1783,  Fages  orders  Neve  to  be  proclaimed  as  inspector-general  of 
all  troops  in  California.  Id.,  iv.  39. 
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tions,  or  memoranda,  for  the  guidance  of  his  successor 
had  been  dated  at  Saucito  three  days  earlier;  but 
there  is  very  little  in  the  document  that  requires  notice, 
save  that  he  repeats  the  advice  already  given  to  Soler 
respecting  the  necessity  of  taking  every  precaution  to 
mamtain  friendly  relations  with  the  gentiles,  and  dis- 
approves the  use  of  soldiers  to  bring  back  fugitive 
converts,  who  should  rather  be  persuaded  to  return  by 
the  friars  and  by  Christian  Indians.  In  this  last  of 
his  ofiScial  papers  Neve  shows  more  opposition  to  the 
friai's  than  ever  before,  for  he  implies  that  they  are 
wont  to  ask  for  escorts  on  frivolous  pretexts.  He 
thinks  that  a  priest  actually  going  to  administer  sac- 
raments should  have  a  guard  of  two  soldiers,  who 
should,  however,  never  pass  the  night  away  from  the 
mission,  and  no  friar  should  be  allowed  to  accompany 
the  soldiers  on  their  expeditions  to  the  rancherfas. 
Moreover,  care  should  be.  taken  to  enforce  the  laws 
forbidding  missionaries  to  board  the  galleon,  showing 
that  even  at  this  early  day  they  were  suspected  of  a 
willingness  to  indulge  in  clandestine  trade.  If  the 
governor  was  somewhat  severe  at  the  last,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  his  patience  had  been  sorely  tried.  All 
the  varied  interests  of  presidio,  mission,  and  pueblo 
are  commended  to  the  watchful  care  of  his  successor.** 
Governor  Fages  returned  westward  to  San  Diego, 
and  during  the  month  of  October  made  another  tour 
from  south  to  north,  visiting  and  studying  the  inter- 
ests and  needs  of  each  mission,  personally  exhorting 
the  neophytes  to  good  behavior,  promising  pardon  to 
such  runaways  as  would  voluntarily  return  to  duty, 
but  threatening  severe  punishment  to  those  who 
might  refuse.  His  eflfbrts  in  this  direction,  as  Palou 
asserts,  were  successful,  most  of  the  fugitives  return- 
ing. At  the  end  of  October  the  governor  reached 
San  Francisco,  whence  he  turned  back  to  Monterey, 

**  Neve,  Imtruccion  que  da  sobre  gchiemo  interino  de  la  peninnda,  7  de  SeL 
178Sy  MS.  Neve  speaks  of  the  ins&uctions  as  secret  in  /Vov.  Rec,^  MS.,  vL 
48.  Soler  was  still  to  be  ayndante  inspector  and  comandante  de  armaa.  Prot, 
St.  Pap,,  MS.,  iii.  26. 
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the  capital.  It  must  have  been  a  severe  blow  to  Serra 
to  see  his  old  enemy,  whom  he  had  worked  so  hard  to 
remove  from  the  command  when  he  was  but  a  simple 
lieutenant,  returning  as  lieutenant-colonel  to  assume 
the  governorship  of  the  province.  Much  as  the  friars 
hated  Neve,  a  change  in  favor  of  Fages  can  hardly 
have  been  welcome;  but  their  feelings  on  the  subject 
at  this  time  are  not  on  record.  So  tar  as  Fages  was 
concerned  his  policy  respecting  runaway  neophytes 
showed  a  disposition  on  his  part  to  let  the  old  quarrels 
drop. 

On  the  25th  of  April  there  was  laid  at  San  Fran- 
cisco mission  the  corner-stone  of  a  new  church,  with 
all  the  ceremonies  prescribed  for  such  occasions  by  the 
Roman  ritual.  Murgula  officiated  as  prester,  assisted 
by  Palou  and  Santa  Maria  and  in  the  presence  of 
Lieutenant  Moraga,  his  son  Gabriel,  Alf^rez  Lasso  de 
la  Vega,  Surgeon  Ddvila,  the  mission  guard,  and  a 
body  of  troops  from  the  presidio.  "There  was  enclosed 
in  the  cavity  of  said  corner-stone  the  image  of  our 
holy  father  St  Francis,  some  relics  in  the  form  of 
bones  of  St  Pius  and  other  holy  martyrs,  five  medals 
of  various  saints,  and  a  goodly  portion  of  silver  coin."  ^ 

In  May  of  this  year  the  old  presidio  church  at  San 
Diego  was  burned;  and  in  November  fire  destroyed  a 
large  part  of  the  mission  buildings  at  San  Luis  Obispo 
with  some  six  hundred  bushels  of  maize.  ^*  At  Mon- 
terey in  January  there  occurred  the  death  of  two 
prominent  men.  One  was  Mariano  Carrillo,  a  pioneer 
soldier  of  1769,  who  from  the  first  had  been  Ortega's 
most  efficient  aid  as  corporal  and  sergeant,  in  the  mili- 
tary service  required  for  the  protection  of  Spanish 
interests  in  the  south,  and  who  had  lately  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  north  and  had  been  given  the  commis- 
sion of  alf^rez.^''     The  other  death  was  that  of  the 

^S,  Francisco,  Lib.  de  Mision,  MS.,  16,  17.  There  is  no  evidence  that  this 
corner-stone  has  ever  been  disturbed. 

^^MonUfTty  Co,  Arch.,  MS.,  vii.  11;  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  iii.  158-9;  Prov.  St. 
Pap.,  MvS.,iv.  90-1. 

>^  Carrillo  was  a  native  of  Loreto  and  entered  the  service  as  a  private  in 
Hm.  Gal.,  Vol.  I.    25 
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venerable  missionary  Father  Juan  Crespl,  whose  pen 
haa  left  original  records  of  the  first  explorations  by 
land  of  California  from  the  peninsular  frontier  to  the 
Strait  of  Carquines.  It  is  as  the  chronicler  of  those 
first  expeditions  that  his  memory  will  live;  of  his  sub- 
sequent life  as  a  missionary,  chiefly  at  Monterey,  we 
know  but  little  save  that  he  was  a  faithful  worker, 
beloved  by  his  neophyte  flock  and  by  his  companion 
friars.  In  the  disputes  between  secular  and  missionary 
authorities  his  name  never  appears.  He  died  at  San 
Cdrlos  January  1st  at  the  age  of  not  quite  sixty-one 
years.^ 

the  presidio  company  on  Jaly  26,  1756.  He  came  to  San  Diejzo  in  1769  as  a 
corporal;  was  made  sergeant  in  April  1771;  and  alf^rez  in  Feb.  17S0.  He 
was  also  habilitado  of  the  Monterey  company  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  Jan.  27th,  being  buried  byT.  Serra  on  Jan.  28th.  His  hqfa  de 
wrvicio,  St.  Pap.  6'ar.,  MS.,  i.  108-0,  represents  him  as  of  'medium'  valor, 
application,  and  capacity,  of  good  conduct,  and  unmarried. 

^  Juan  Crespi — there  is  a  shadow  of  doubt  whether  it  should  be  so  writtem 
and  pronounced,  or  without  the  accent — was  bom  in  1721  on  the  island  of 
Mallorca,  where  ho  was  also  educated,  being  a  school-mate  of  Francisco  Palou. 
He  was  distinguished  from  the  first  for  humility  and  piety,  if  such  expressions 
from  a  priestly  biographer  and  eulogist  mean  anything,  and  was  sometimes 
called  by  fellow-students  £1  Beato  or  £1  Mfetioo.  He  came  to  San  Fernando 
do  Mexico  in  1740  and  was  sent  two  years  later  to  the  Fame  missions  of  the 
Sierra  Gorda,  where  he  served  over  sixteen  years,  particularly  distinguishing 
himself  by  the  erection  of  a  large  stone  church  in  the  Valle  del  Tilaoo,  the 
mural  decorations  of  which  he  paid  for  out  of  his  own  scanty  salary.  H« 
arrived  in  Baja  Calif omia  in  April  1768,  and  served  on  the  peninsula  at  La 
Purisima.  He  accompanied  the  first  land  expedition  which  reached  San  Di^go 
in  May  17C0,  and  a  little  later  was  one  of  the  party  that  searched  for  Monterey 
and  discovered  San  Francisco  Bay.  His  diaries  of  both  these  trips  are  extant 
and  have  been  utilized  in  my  narrative.  Returning  from  San  Diego  to  Mon- 
terey in  1770  he  assisted  infounding  the  mission  of  San  Cdrlos  in  June,  and  served 
there  as  minister  until  March  1772.  Then  he  went  with  Lieutenant  Fages  to 
the  San  Joaquin  River,  of  which  exploration  his  diary  is  the  only  reoord.  He 
was  now  sent  south  to  serve  with  Jaume  at  San  Diego  from  Mav  to  September, 
and  returning  resumed  his  duties  at  San  C&rlos,  where  with  the  exception  of 
two  short  x>criods  of  absence,  he  toiled  until  his  death.  From  June  to  August 
1774  he  served  as  chaplain  on  board  the  Santiago  in  northern  waters,  writing 
a  diary  of  the  voyage;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1781  he  accompanied  Serra  to 
San  Francisco  and  Santa  Clara.  On  his  return  from  this  last  journey  he  was 
attacked  by  a  fatal  illness.  It  was  from  his  old  friend,  companion,  and 
superior  Father  Junipero,  that  Crespi  received  the  last  oonsolatorjr  rites  of 
his  religion,  and  his  body  was  interred  in  the  mission  church  within  the 
presbytery  on  the  gospel  side,  with  the  assistsnce  of  commandant  and  garri- 
son, and  amid  tears  from  his  flock  of  neophytes,  who  lost  a  true  friend  in 
Padre  Juan. 
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The  rule  of  Pedro  Fages  as  governor  of  California 
extended  from  1782  to  1790.     It  was  an  uneventful 

[)eriod,  the  annals  of  which  include  little  beyond  petty 
ocal  happenings;  yet  it  was  a  period  not  of  stagnation 
but  rather  of  silent  unfolding,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  statistical  view.  The  nine  missions^  were 
increased  to  eleven  before  the  close  of  Fages'  rule  by 
the  founding  of  Santa  Bdrbara  and  Purisima.  In 
round  numbers  the  neophyte  population  under  mis- 
sionary care  and  living  in  mission  communities  grew 
^rom  4,000  in  1783  to  7,500  in  1790,  this  being  an 
average  gain  per  year  of  500.  In  the  mean  time 
2,800  had  died,  6,700  had  been  baptized;  while  about 
400  had  apostatized  and  fled  to  the  old  delights  of 
savagism.  In  temporal  matters  progress  had  been 
yet  more  pronounced.     The  mission  herds  of  horses, 

*  These  were  in  their  order  from  south  to  north:  San  Diego,  San  Juan,  San 
Ci-abriel,  San  Buenaventura,  San  Luia,  San  Antonio,  San  Carlos,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Francisco. 
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mules,  and  horned  cattle  multiplied  in  the  seven 
years  from  4,900  to  22,000  head,  while  sheep,  goats, 
and  swine  increased  from  7,000  to  26,000.  Agri- 
cultural products,  chiefly  wheat,  maize,  and  barley, 
amounted  in  1783  to  22,500  bushels;  in  1790  there 
were  37,500  bushels,  though  these  figures  give  no 
accurate  idea  of  progress,  since  the  harvest  of  several 
intermediate  years  had  been  larger  than  in  1790. 
Improvement  m  buildings,  corrals,  fences,  and  irrigat- 
ing works  was  constant,  though  not  to  be  so  briefly 
indicated  in  figures.  Several  new  churches  were 
erected,  few  of  which,  however,  were  the  permanent 
structures  still  to  be  seen  in  different  stages  of  ruin. 
In  1782  there  were  nineteen  friars  in  charge  of  the 
nine  missions — the  full  complement  of  two  to  each 
establishment,  besides  the  president.  Before  1790 
sixteen  new  padres  came,  five  retired,  and  four  died  at 
their  posts,  leaving  twenty-six  still  on  duty.^ 

No  new  pueblos  were  founded,  nor  did  any  new 
immigration  of  settlers  take  place.  A  few  pobladores 
left  the  country;  a  few  soldiers  became  pobladores, 
and  a  few  boys  growing  up  adopted  an  agricultural 
in  preference  to  a  military  life.  Hence  the  united 
population  of  San  Jos6  and  Angeles  varied  from  185 
to  220,  men,  women,  and  children  of  so-called  gente 
de  razon.  The  pueblo  herds  increased  from  750  to 
4,000  head  of  cattle  and  horses,  while  the  small  stock 
remained  at  about  1,000  head.  Agricultural  products 
were  3,750  bushels  in  1783,  and  over  6,750  in  1790, 

*  The  19  serving  in  1783  were:  Cannbon,  Cavalier,  Oespf,  Cruzado,  Dumetz, 
Figuer,  Fuater,  Lasuen,  Mugdrtegui,  Murguia,  Noriega,  Palou,  Patema, 
Pefta,  Pieras,  Sanchez,  Santa  Maria,  Serra,  and  Sitjar.  The  1 6  new-comers 
were:  Arroita,  Arenaza,  Calzada,  Danti,  Garcia,  Giribet,  Mariner,  Noboa, 
Ordmas,  Rioboo,  Rubf,  Santiago,  Seaan,  Sola,  Tapis,  and  Torrens.  Left 
California:  Mugdrtcgui,  Palou,  Noriega,  Sola,  and  Rioboo.  Died:  CavaUer, 
Figuer,  Murgula,  Serra,  and  Crespi.  In  1785,  Aug.  20th,  Father  Sancho,  the 
guardian,  made  a  full  report  to  the  ^Hceroy  on  the  Calif omian  missions.  Sancho, 
Jn/omie,  I7S5,  MS.  It  was  largely  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  system 
and  routine  to  be  utilized  elsewhere;  it  predicts  that  *many  years'  will  elapse 
before  the  Indians  will  be  fit  for  any  other  system;  enters  somewhat  into 
the  controversies  to  be  noted  presently;  and  states  tliat  up  to  date  there  had 
been  5,808  baptisms,  5,307  confirmations,  and  1,199  mamages.  There  were 
12,982  head  of  Uve-stock,  and  12,119  fanegas  of  graiu  at  the  last  harveat. 
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more  than  the  average  at  the  missions;  while  in  1790 
Angeles  produced  more  grain  than  any  mission  except 
San  Grabriel.  But  the  pueblos  were  not  yet  on  the 
whole  a  success.  They  were  far  from  fulfilling  the 
high  expectations  with  which  they  had  been  founded; 
thev  had  by  no  means  repaid  the  government  for 
their  cost.  At  the  four  presidios  there  was  no  change 
that  can  be  statistically  expressed.  The  regulation 
allowed  a  military  force  of  205  men  for  garrisons  and 
mission  guards,  and  the  ranks  were  generally  full, 
never  lacking  more  than  ten  men.  The  places  of  such 
as  died  or  served  out  their  term,  were  filled  for  the 
most  part  from  boys  who  became  of  age  in  California, 
and  though  individuals  were  doubtless  recruited  from 
other  provinces  and  from  the  transport  vessels,  there 
is  no  record  that  any  body  of  recruits  was  ever  sent 
to  replenish  the  ranks.  Most  of  the  soldiers  were 
married  men,  and  their  famihes,  added  to  the  pueblo 
inhabitants,  the  priests,  and  the  sirvientes  from  other 
provinces,  made  the  total  population  of  gente  de  razon 
m  round  numbers  one  thousand  souls.' 

Having  thus  presented  a  statistical  view  of  the 
period  under  consideration,  I  pass  on  to  a  study  of 
certain  events  connected  with  the  provincial  govern- 
ment and  its  ofiScials,  which  have  something  more 
than  a  strictly  local  signification. 

Fages  came  to  Monterey  as  we  have  seen  late  in  the 
autumn  of  1782;  but  in  the  spring  of  1783  he  went 
south  again  to  Loreto  to  meet  his  wife  Dofia  Eulalia 
de  Callis  and  his  little  son  Pedrito  whom  he  had 
left  behind  in  Sonora.  The  lady  had  consented  at  the 
solicitation  of  General  Neve  and  Captain  Romeu,  and 
on  their  assurance  that  California  was  not  altogether 
a  land  of  barbarism^  to  live  at  Monterey.*     Leaving 

*  According  to  »  RetHmen  de  Potimdon  for  1790,  in  St,  Pap,,  Miss,,  MS., 
L  72,  the  neophytes  were  7«353,  and  the  gente  de  razon  070. 

*  Dec.  9,  1782,  Fages  writes  to  his  mother-in-law  Dofia  Eoea  Callis,  th*t 
NeTe  has  undertaken  to  attend  to  his  wife'8  departure;  and  on  Dec.  2l8t  he 
asks  Romea  to  use  bis  influence  to  induce  Dofia  Eulalia  to  come.  Prov,  Bec^ 
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Monterey  in  March  the  Governor  reached  Loreto  in 
May.  He  set  out  on  his  return  in  July,  and  on  Novem- 
ber 13th  was  congratulated  by  Palou  on  his  safe  ar- 
rival with  wife  and  son  at  San  Diego/  and  by  the 
middle  of  January  was  back  at  Monterey.  The  jour- 
ney was  delightful.  Everywhere  along  the  route, 
writes  the  governor  to  his  wife's  mother  Kosa,  padres, 
Dominicos  and  Fernandinos,  troops,  settlers,  and  even 
Indians  vied  with  each  other  in  showering  attentions 
upon  the  travellers.  "The  Seiiora  Gobernadora  is 
the  Benjamin  of  all  who  know  her;  she  is  getting 
on  famously,  and  Pedrito  is  like  an  angel;  so  rest  as- 
sured, for  we  live  here  like  princes."*  Dona  Eulalia, 
a  native  of  Catalonia,  like  her  husband,^  belonged 
apparently  to  a  family  of  considerable  position  and 
influence,  a  fact  which  I  suspect  had  something  to  do 
with  Don  Pedro's  rapid  promotion  and  invariable 
good-fortune  at  court.  She  was  perhaps  the  first 
woman  of  her  quality  who  ever  honored  California 
with  a  visit.  It  is  related  that  on  arrival  she  was 
shocked,  and  at  the  same  time  touched  with  pity,  at 
the  sight  of  so  many  naked  Indians,  and  forthwith 
began  to  distribute  with  free  hand  her  own  garments 
and  those  of  her  husband.  She  was  induced  to  sus- 
pend temporarily  her  benevolence  in  this  direction  by 
a  warning  that  she  might  have  to  go  naked  herself 
since  ladies'  clothing  could  not  be  obtained  in  the 
country.  Nevertheless  after  a  long  residence  at  Mon- 
terey she  left  a  reputation  for  her  charities  and  kind- 
ness to  the  poor  and  sick.® 

MS.,  iii.  72.  For  further  correspondence  on  this  subject  see  Id.,  86-9, 96, 105. 
It  seems  that  Captain  Canete  was  sent  over  from  Loreto  to  escort  the  lady, 
who,  as  the  fond  husband  affirmed,  was  to  have  in  California  a  reception  be6t- 
ting  a  queen. 

*  Palou  writes  from  San  Francisco  Nov.  13.  Arch.  Arzofi.,  MS.,  i.  7.  There 
are  however  some  documents  to  show  that  Fases  was  at  San  Fernando  de 
Velicatd  in  December,  the  lady  being  delayed  by  a  miscarriage  at  Mulege. 
See  also  Fages'  trip.  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  iii.  101. 108,  111,  122, 138,200-25,  249; 
Prov,  St,  Pap,  MS.,  iv.  94;  Palou,  Not.,  ii.  392. 

*Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  iii.  127. 

^  San  Francisco,  Lib.  de  Munon,  MS.,  20. 

■  VcUl^o,  Hiat.  Col.,  MS.,  i,  90-1. 
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It  would  be  pleasing  to  record  a  continuance  of 
tranquillity  in  domestic  life  at  the  gubernatorial  man- 
sion; but  the  archives  contain  records  revealing  the 
presence  of  a  skeleton  in  the  household,  a  court  scan- 
dal at  Monterey  which  cannot  be  passed  over  without 
notice.  At  the  end  of  a  year's  life  in  California  the 
'seflora  gobernadora/  having  in  the  mean  time  borne  to 
her  husband  a  daughter,  whose  birth  is  recorded  in  the 
mission  register  of  San  Francisco  under  date  of  Aug. 
3,  1784,  expressed  herself  satiated  with  California, 
and  wished  to  leave  the  country.  Don  Pedro  was  by 
no  means  disposed  to  give  up  his  lucrative  and  hon- 
orable position  for  a  woman's  whim,  and  a  quarrel 
ensued,  during  which  for  three  months  the  governor 
was  exile  I  by  his  spouse  to  a  separate  bed.  Finding 
this  treatment,  however,  less  effective  than  she  had 
anticipated  in  overcoming  the  executive  obstinacy, 
Doila  Eulalia  set  herself  to  work  to  learn  the  cause 
of  his  lonely  contentment,  and  found  it  as  she  sus- 
pected in  the  person  of  an  Indian  servant-girl  whom 
her  husband  had  rescued  from  barbarism  on  the  Colo- 
rado and  brought  to  the  capital.  On  the  morning  of 
February  3, 1785,  the  irate  gobernadora  followed  Don 
Pedro  when  he  went  to  call  the  servant,  accused  him 
of  sinful  intent,  heaped  on  his  head  all  the  abusive 
epithets  in  the  vocabulary  of  an  angry  and  jealous 
Catalan,  and  left  the  house  vowing  divorce,  and  ring- 
ing out  upon  the  wind  her  wrongs. 

The  governor  went  over  to  San  Cirlos  and  en- 
listed the  services  of  the  friars  to  bring  his  wife  to 
reason,  but  she  was  not  to  be  moved.  AH  the  more 
fihe  scandalized  their  reverences  by  flatly  declaring 
that  the  devil  might  carry  her  off  before  she  would 
live  again  with  her  husband.  The  padres  examined 
witnesses  and  decided,  so  says  Fages,  that  there  was 
no  ground  for  divorce;  but  sent  the  case  to  the  bishop 
and  ordered  the  lady  to  remain  meanwhile  in  the  re- 
tirement of  her  own  apartments,  separated  from  the 
gubernatorial  bed  and  board,  and  not  at  liberty  to 
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repeat  her  charges  throughout  the  capital.  Things 
remained  in  this  state  for  a  week,  when  the  governor, 
obliged  to  go  south  on  business  and  unwilling  to  leave 
his  wife  alone  in  the  casds  realesy  wrote  to  Father 
Noriega,  who  had  acted  as  ecclesiastical  judge  in  the 
past  investigations,  asking  him  to  remove  the  lady  to 
the  mission  where  she  might  be  kept  in  the  seclusion 
customary  in  such  cases.  Noriega  sent  an  alfdrez  on 
the  12th  of  February  with  the  proper  documents  to 
effect  the  removal;  but  this  caused  a  new  outbreak, 
for  Doila  Eulaha  not  only  refused  to  go,  but  shut 
herself  up  with  Pedrito  in  her  private  apartments. 
The  door  was  forced  open  by  the  husband,  who  after 
threats  to  have  the  lady  tied,  carried  her  to  San 
Carlos.  At  the  end  of  the  month  he  set  out  for 
the  south  taking  his  son  with  him  to  be  left  at  San 
Antonio.* 

During  the  governor's  absence  Captain  Soler  was 
applied  to  by  both  parties,  by  the  wife  to  defend  her 
honor  and  innocence  from  outrage;  by  the  husband 
to  effect  a  reconciliation.  Soler's  letters  are  not  alto- 
gether intelligible,  but  they  show  that  the  priests  had 
found  the  lady  by  no  means  an  easy  subject  to  man- 
age. There  had  been  new  outbursts  of  fury  and  food 
for  scandal,  occurring  apparently  in  church,  and  the 
prisoner  was  threatened  with  flogging  and  chains.  He 
warns  Dona  Eulalia  that  she  must  moderate  her 
actions  and  restrain  her  wrath;  while  he  urges  Don 
Pedro  to  return  as  soon  as  possible,  and  claims  that 
the  lady  whether  guilty  or  not  should  not,  in  consid- 
eration of  her  position  and  breeding,  be  subjected  to 
such  indignities.  Fages  writes  from  San  Gabriel  in 
May  that,  while  he  admits  the  superior  station  and 
bii-th  of  his  wife,  he  cannot  forget  the  outrage  and 
contumely  she  has  publicly  heaped  upon  him.  Sub- 
sequent links  in  this  chain  of  family  discord  are  miss- 

*  FageB  to  Rosa  CalliB,  Feb.  8,  1785;  to  Gov.  Corbalan  of  Sonora,  same 
date;  to  P.  Noriega,  Feb.  11th;  to  P.  Palon,  Feb.  2l8t,  in  Protf,  Rec,,  MS.,  iL 
105-6. 
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ing;  but  on  September  Ist  Fages  writes  to  Bishop 
Reyes  that  his  wife  has  returned  to  him,  satisfied  that 
the  charges  against  him  were  unfounded.  It  must 
not  be  supposed,  however,  that  Doiia  Eulaha  gave 
up  her  original  scheme  of  quitting  California  and 
taking  the  governor  with  her,  for  in  October  he  writes 
that  she  has  sent  to  the  audiencia  a  petition  asking 
his  removal  on  the  plea  that  the  climate  was  injurious 
to  his  health.  He  begs  a  friend  to  interfere  and  pre- 
vent the  document  from  being  forwarded  to  Spain.*^ 
We  know  nothing  further  of  Don  Pedro's  domestic 
afiairs;  let  us  hope  that  all  quarrels  ended  with  the 
year  1785. 

There  were,  however,  other  difficulties  in  the  ruler's 
path,  though  none  of  them  assumed  serious  propor- 
tions. Among  these  minor  troubles  were  the  actions 
of  Soler,  the  inspector  of  presidios.  When  Neve  de- 
parted from  San  Gabriel  for  the  Colorado  he  left  Soler 
as  temporary  governor  and  inspector,  and  a  little  later, 
on  Fages  tating  the  governorship,  Neve  wrote  to  Sojer 
that  he  was  still  to  retain  the  military  command.  Why 
it  was  that  Fages,  especially  when  his  appointment  had 
received  the  royal  confirmation,  did  not  become,  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  regulation,  commandant  inspector,  I 
am  unable  to  explain;  yet  he  frequently  admits  that 
he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  military  command,^^ 
only  claiming  a  kind  of  civil  jurisdiction  over  Soler  as 
a  citizen  of  the  province  which  he  ruled.  The  two 
were  personal  friends  and  compadres;  and,  so  long  as 
their  jurisdictions  were  separate,  seem  to  have  made 
an  earnest  effort  to  avoid  an  open  quarrel;  yet  all  the 

"  Soler  to  Fmcs  April  14, 1785 ;  to  Sra.  Fages  April  9th,  in  Pr<yv,  St,  Pap., 
MS.,  V.  254-5;  ^ges  to  Garrido,  May  2(1;  to  Sra.  Fages  May  3(1,  in Prov.  Rec, 
ii.  107-8;  Fages  to  bishop,  Jd.,  iii.  144;  to  Garrido,  Oct.  25th;  Id.,  ii.  111. 

^^In  a  communication  to  Eomeu  dated  Dec.  21,  1782,  Fages  says  *the 
reglamento  keeps  me  in  a  chaos  of  confusion  since  it  supposes  the  government 
and  inspection  united,  and  as  the  latter  has  been  separated  1  6nd  myself  very 
much  embarrassed  in  my  projects  and  measures,  in  order  not  to  make  them 
imi>ertinent  and  cause  discord  with  the  ayiidante.'  Then  he  goes  on  to  ask 
pome  information  about  the  respective  duties  of  the  two  officers.  Prov.  Rec, 
MS.,  iii  72-3.  Additional  correspondence  on  this  subject  in  Prov.  Rec,  MS., 
*i.  170;  ii.  99,  106,  112-15,  131;  Prov.  gt.  Pap.,  MS.,  v.  45,  186,  251,  253. 
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same  neither  was  ever  entirely  satisfied  that  the  other 
was  not  encroaching  on  his  prerogatives.  No  one  of 
the  petty  disagreements  is  of  sufficient  importance  to 
be  noticed  here. 

At  last  the  respective  powers  of  the  two  dignita- 
ries were  fixed  by  an  order  of  the  commandant  gen- 
eral, dated  February  12,  1786,  which  arrived  August 
8th,  making  Fages  commandant  inspector  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  reglamento.  Late  in  the  year  Soler 
accordingly  turned  over  the  office  to  his  chief  and  re- 
sumed his  old  position  as  ayudante  inspector,  in  which 
subordinate  capacity  he  still  ventured  to  disagree 
with  his  compadre  to  such  an  extent  that  on  one  oc- 
casion he  was  put  under  arrest  at  Monterey  with 
orders  to  go  on  with  his  duties,  but  to  enter  the 
presidio  always  by  the  little  door,  and  to  pass  back 
of  the  church  to  his  office!" 

In  November  1787  Soler  made  a  long  report  to  the 
geheral  in  reply  to  a  request  of  that  officer  for  his 
views  on  needed  reforms  in  the  administration  of  Cali- 
fornian  affairs.^'  The  author  was  not  a  man  overbur- 
dened with  ideas,  and  such  as  he  had  were  pretty 
eflfectually  suffocated  in  a  mass  of  unintelligible  verbi- 
age, but  the  leading  points  in  his  proposed  reform 
were  as  follows:  The  presidio  of  San  Francisco  should 
be  abandoned  and  its  company  transferred  to  Santa 
Bdrbara,  which,  as  well  as  San  Diego,  should  be  under 
a  captain  instead  of  a  lieutenant.  The  missions  should 
furnish  supplies  to  the  presidios  at  fixed  prices,  and 
thus  the  expense  of  the  San  Bias  transports  be  avoided, 
since  articles  necessarily  imported  could  be  furnished 
at  prices  to  include  freight,  the  missions  and  presidios 
being  equally  benefited  by  the  change.  Garrison 
soldiers  should  be  relieved  of  the  care  of  live-stock, 

"  Prov,  St,  Pap.,  MS.,  vi.  21-2, 136, 138, 164, 189-03;  xxu.  31;  Prw,  JUc, 
MS.,i.  30-1,  200-2,  ii.  137. 

*•  Soler f  In/orme  al  Comandcmte  Qmercd  sobrt  Pclicia  y  Gobiemo,  3  de  Nov. 
1787,  MS.  At  the  beginning  the  author  says,  *I  confess,  Sefior,  that  I  hav« 
had  no  head  to  present  any  project  or  circumstantial  plan,'  which  may  be 
taken  as  a  r^umd  of  the  whole  document  with  its  35  articles. 
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verts  were  to  undergo  a  preliminary  training  as  neo- 
phytes under  the  friars'  care,  or  were  to  pass  directly 
to  the  state  of  citizens  and  land-owners,  does  not 
clearly  appear. 

This  series  of  recommendations  was  sent  to  the 
general  through  the  governor,  who  with  them  for- 
warded also  his  own  comments.  I  have  no  need  to 
say  that  Fages  opposed  any  plan  suggested  by  his 
compadre."  There  is  no  record  respecting  the  fate 
of  the  propositions  as  annotated  after  they  left  Cali- 
fornia; but  they  at  any  rate  were  not  adopted  as  the 
law  of  the  province. 

Soler  had  other  troubles  besides  those  with  the 
governor,  especially  with  the  habilitados,  few  of  whom 
escaped  his  criticism  and  few  deserved  to  escape  it. 
It  was  very  hard  to  find  oflScers  with  sufficient  quali- 
fications for  keeping  the  not  very  complicated  presidial 
accounts,  and  it  took  time  and  patience  to  distribute 
the  abler  ones,  Ziiniga,  Sal,  Goycoechea,  and  Argiiello 
in  the  four  presidios,  especially  as  Argiiello  was  the 
only  one  in  whose  ability  Soler  had  confidence,  and  as 
it  was  well  nigh  impossible  for  him  and  Fages  to 
agree  respecting  the  merits  of  any  one.  Though  by 
the  regulation  the  soldiers  had  a  vote  in  choosing  the 
habilitado,  for  whose  deficits  they  were  responsible, 
yet  practically  the  governor  and  inspector  gave  the 

^*  Fages,  Comentarioa  sobre  In/orme  del  CapUan  Soler,  8  de  Nov,  1787,  MS. 
While  approving  Soler*B  views  respecting  the  existence  of  certain  minor  evils 
in  the  present  svstem,  and  claiming  to  have  already  suggested  measures  for 
the  removal  of  those  evils — for  instance,  annual  slaughters  and  exportation  of 
meats  to  San  Bias  to  reduce  the  excessive  number  of  presidio  cattle — he  de- 
clares that  it  would  be  folly  to  abandon  San  Francisco  and  leave  the  northern 
missions  unprotected;  that  there  is  no  reason  for  transferring  the  Loreto  cap- 
tain to  San  Diego  in  order  to  get  rid  of  Ziifiiga,  who  cannot  be  spared;  that 
the  soldiers'  work  in  caring  for  cattle,  though  considerable,  is  exaggerated  by 
the  adjutant,  and  the  existence  of  wild  cattle  would  be  a  cjeat  evil  to  the 
country;  that  the  cattle  of  settlers  as  yet  do  no  harm  to  the  natives;  that 
inducements  to  remain  in  the  country  are  good,  and  more  discharged  soldiers 
remain  than  go  away;  that  the  natives  are  kept  in  order  as  neoplwtes  only  by 
the  unremitting  efforts  of  the  friars,  and  are  as  yet  wholly  unut  to  become 
citizens;  that  the  pobladores  can  and  do  cultivate  lul  the  lands  given  them  and 
often  more;  and  nnally  that  the  introduction  of  Spanish  settlers  into  the 
missions  would  interfere  with  the  laws  of  the  Indies  providing  that  the  mis- 
8i6n  lands  are  to  belong  to  the  natives  eventually  when  they  shall  be  fitted  to 
profit  by  their  possession. 
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Appointment  to  either  the  lieutenant  or  alfiSrez  of  the 
company  according  to  the  relative  fitness  of  those 
oflScers.  They  divided  all  the  officers  into  two  classes, 
the  intelligent  and  stupid,  according  to  ability  as 
accountant^,  for  as  a  rule  there  was  no  question  of  in- 
tegrity, and  were  careful  not  to  assign  to  any  presidio 
two  from  the  same  class.  With  all  possible  precau- 
tions deficits  occurred  frequently,  as  we  shall  see  in 
local  annals,  and  Soler  was  always  ready  to  suspect  and 
charge  irregularities,  sometimes  where  none  existed. 
At  last  the  inspector  and  his  aid  could  no  longer  get 
along  together;  Fages  asked  for  Soler's  removal,  and 
Soler  demanded  a  court-martial  and  a  full  investiga- 
tion, being  unable  to  discharge  properly  his  duties 
under  the  governor's  orders.  The  result  was  that  the 
office  was  abolished,  Soler  was  summoned  to  Arizpe 
in  1788,  and  was  made  commandant  of  Tucson,  dying 
about  1790.  Strangely  enough  after  all  his  fault- 
finding and  his  constant  search  for  defalcations  on  the 
part  of  others,  he  left  California  with  a  deficit  of 
about  $7,000  in  his  own  accounts;  that  is,  he  owed 
that  amount^*  to  the  presidios,  and  it  is  difficult  to 

^On  troubles  with  habilitados'  aocoants  see  chapter  xxi.  of  thia  volame; 
also  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  yii.  114-16.  Fages  writes  to  Soler  that  he  wants 
no  discussion  to  embitter  friendly  intercourse,  but  prefers  to  leave  all  ques- 
tions to  superior  an  thorities.  Id.,  vii.  143-5.  July  14,  1787,  Soler,  \Tho  has 
been  accused  by  Fages  of  carelessness,  defends  himself  with  unintelligible 
verbiage  made  worse  by  Latin.  Itl.y  vii.  121.  Before  coming  to  CalL'omia 
Soler  had  served  as  lieutenant-governor  at  El  Paso,  Chihuahua.  Prov,  liec, 
HS. ,  ii.  75.  He  was  only  brevet  captain,  for  the  general  recommends  June 
24,  1787,  that  he  take  command  of  a  presidio  in  case  of  a  vacancy  if  he  ranks  the 
other  lieutenants.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS. ,  vii.  56.  Being  sick  in  1786  he  induced 
the  captain  of  the  Princeaa  to  leave  his  surgeon,  Carbajal,  for  his  convenience, 
at  which  the  Mexican  authorities  find  fault  and  order  the  surgeon  back  to 
San  Bias.  Id.,  vii.  2,  108.  His  private  troubles  with  Sal  arose  from  the 
jealousy  of  the  latter  who  suspected  him  of  an  intrigue  with  his  wife,  and 
threatened  to  kill  him.  Soler  was  arrested  by  Fages  to  protect  him  from  Sal's 
wrath.  Jd.f  vii.  124-5.  About  his  relations  with  the  padres  wo  have  only 
his  own  remark,  *suelen  (los  padres)  criar  muy  mal  humor  y  mi  naturaleza 
es  muy  propensa  al  contagio.'  Jd.,  vii.  135.  April  17,  17S8,  he  writes  to  the 
general  demanding  a  court-martial.  May  20th  he  acknowledges  receipt  of 
order  to  proceed  to  Arizpe.  August  30th  he  writes  to  Fages  announcing  his 
departure  and  the  end  of  the  inspectorship,  afid  referring  to  slurs  cast  upon 
his  character,  /c/.,  viii.  60,  50-01.  June  18,  17C0,  Gen.  Ugarto  writes  to 
Fages  that  the  king  has  approved  the  suspension  of  the  inspectorship;  that 
Soler  is  to  be  captain  of  Tucson ;  and  that  the  governor  is  hereafter  to  inspect 
the  troops,  going  down  to  Loreto  once  in  two  years  for  that  purpose.  Id.,  iz« 
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account  for  such  a  debt  except  on  the  theory  that  he 
took  improper  advantage  of  his  official  position.  The 
debt  had  to  be  paid  out  of  his  half-pay  after  his  death. 

The  controversies  between  church  and  state  were 
never  ending,  and  though  not  particularly  bitter  dur- 
ing this  period,  ever  require  attention  as  a  leading 
feature  in  early  Californian  history.  The  regulation 
of  1781,  it  will  be  remembered,  provided  for  founding 
the  Channel  missions  on  a  new  basis  very  unfavorable 
to  the  friars'  plans;  but  by  refusing  to  serve  in  Cali- 
fornia the  Franciscans  carried  their  point  and  the  new 
missions  were  put  on  the  same  footing  as  the  others. 
The  number  of  priests  was  to  be  gradually  reduced 
to  one  for  each  mission  with  certain  exceptions;  but 
after  several  emphatic  protests  this  regulation  was 
also  rendered  of  no  effect.  ^^ 

Thus  the  features  most  objectionable  to  the  priests 
were  eliminated  practically  from  the  law,  but  there 

351-3.  Fages  alludes  to  Soler's  death  in  letter  of  Feb.  26,  and  Gen.  Nava  on 
June  2oth.  Id.^  x.  115,  1G4-5.  His  debt  caused  some  trouble  before  he  left 
California,  and  the  matter  was  not  settled  until  long  after  bis  death.  Three 
thousand  iivo  hundred  dollars  of  his  pay  was  by  order  of  the  viceroy  on  June 
8,  1787,  secured  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  DoQa  Josefa  Ilodriguez  ae  Vargas. 
Id.y  vii.  0,  10.  A  large  part  of  his  debt  was  owing  to  the  presidios  and  mis- 
aions.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Preaidios^  MS.,  ii.  61-3.  March  4,  1797,  the  governor 
received  $3,000  on  the  debt.  Prou.  Bee,  MS.,  iv.  209.  Nov.  7,  1797,  the 
habilitado  general  pronounces  the  decision  in  favor  of  Soler's  widow  unjust, 
but  says  an  appeal  to  the  king  would  be  very  costly.  Id.,  iv.  1G3.  Finally  in 
1806  Capt.  Zuiliga  of  Tucson  is  ordered  to  pay  $1,0G2  of  Soler's  debt  to  the 
San  Diego  company.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xix.  150,  153. 

^^  Jan.  8,  1783,  the  guardian  writes  to  Serra  complaining  that  the  govern- 
ment in  the  new  reglamento  seems  to  aim  at  the  destruction  rather  than  sap- 
port  of  the  missions.  No  more  missions  will  be  founded  till  the  regulation  u 
modified.  It  b  better  to  abandon  a  mission  than  leave  it  in  charge  of  one 
priest,  and  auy  priest  left  alone  may  refuse  to  serve  without  fear  of  conse- 
quences. Arch.  Santa  Barbara,  MS.,  xii.  155-8.  I  have  en  original  letter  of 
tiasuen  to  the  guardian,  apparently  written  in  1784,  in  which  he  protests  most 
earnestly  against  the  reduction,  explaining  tlie  difficulties  involved,  and 
declaring  his  intention  to  resign  his  position,  quit  California,  and  if  necessary 
sever  his  connection  with  the  college  rather  than  servo  alone;  for  nothing  save 
the  commission  of  sin  could  be  &o  terrible.  The  author  of  the  project  must 
have  misunderstood  the  king's  intentions.  Laauen,  Carta  de  1784^  MS.  Li 
his  rejwrt  of  Oct.  1787  ho  says  *no  one  can  convince  me  that  I  am  bound  to 
remain  solitary  in  the  ministry.'  Arch.  Santii  Bdrbara,  MS.  viii.  CI.  Aug. 
16,  1786,  the  guardian  writes  to  the  president  that  he  has  i-eliable  information 
that  the  objectionable  clause  in  tlie  reglamento  is  abolished.  Id.,  xiL  37-40. 
Palou,  in  Id.,  viii.  40,  says  the  clause  was  annulled  by  the  king's  order  of  May 
20,  1782,  providing  that  each  mission  must  have  two  priests. 
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One  of  the  privileges  obtained  by  Serra  for  the  mis- 
sionaries in  1773  was  that  of  sending  letters  to  the 
college  free  of  cost,  and  certain  other  letters  to  and 
from  the  president  were  also  exempt  from  postage  as 
official  communications.  The  friars  were  inclined  to 
include  much  private  correspondence  in  the  privileged 
mail  matter,  and  not  much  attention  was  given  to  the 
subject  ordinarily.  In  these  later  years,  however, 
officials  by  the  governor's  orders  became  more  strict, 
imposing  on  the  missionaries  what  was  deemed  by 
them  a  heavy  and  unjust  burden.  Hence  much  dis- 
cussion without  practical  result,  since  the  law  was 
clear  enough,  and  was  not  changed,  the  strictness  of 
its  enforcement  depending  on  the  disposition  of  the 
local  officials.  As  a  rule  the  friars  gained  nothing  by 
agitating  the  subject,  though  in  some  instances  they 
obtained  a  decision  in  their  favor  from  Mexico  or 
Arizpe.^^  In  real  or  affected  pity  for  the  natives,  the 
governor  complained  of  excessive  severity  on  the  part 
of  the  missionaries  toward  their  neophytes.  Doubt- 
less there  were  instances  of  cruelty,  but  not  many 
could  be  cited  in  these  early  years.  ^® 

^^  January  12, 1783,  Fages  writes  to  Sal  that  Serra's  claim  for  free  sendinff 
of  his  letters  to  college  and  to  the  padres  cannot  be  granted,  referring  to  royal 
cddula  of  October  25,  1777,  and  viceroy's  instructions  of  April  20,  1780. 
Serra  pleaded  poverty  and  told  Sal  to  keep  his  letters  if  he  would  not  forward 
them  free.  Subsequently,  however,  Tagcs  consented  to  have  the  letters  for- 
warded, and  an  account  kept  of  them  until  superior  instructions  could  be 
received.  The  expense  seems  to  have  been  finally  charged  to  the  govei*nment. 
Ptov,  Rec,  MS.,  iu.  80-1,  88,  103;  •s^.  Pap.  Sac.,  MS.,  i.  12S-9,  134;  Prov. 
St.  Pap.,  MS.,  iv.  32, 122-3.  August  10,  1780,  the  guardian  says  the  junta 
real  has  allowed  letters  between  padres  and  the  college  to  pass  free.  They 
must  be  in  a  separate  package  and  directed  ^Contador  General  de  Correos.' 
Arch.  Santa  Bdrbaraj  MS.,  xii.  37.  July  22,  1791,  President  Lasuen  issues 
a  circular  stating  that  last  year  the  formalities  were  not  observed,  and  the 
result  was  a  cost  of  $18  for  postage.  Id.,  ix.  314.  October  22, 1795,  he  issues 
another  circular  to  the  effect  that  private  letters  had  been  sent  in  the  XMulres* 
package,  and  this  must  bo  stopped,  for  tliere  is  a  danger  of  losing  the  franking 
privilege.  Id.,  ix.  325-0.  See  also  Id.,  xi.  194;  xii.  19-24;  Pahu,  2iol,,  L 
632. 

^*  Putting  neophytes  in  irons  and  forced  labor  very  frequent  in  all  the 
missions,  and  particukrly  at  San  Cdrlos.  Fages,  1783,  in  Prov,  Rec.,  MS., 
iii.  87.  June  11,  1785,  Fages  writes  to  Noriega  that  the  natives  accuse  him 
of  beating  them  with  chains  for  trifling  faults,  cliargcs  which  he  has  investi- 
gated and  foimd  to  be  true.  Implores  him  in  the  name  of  humanity  and  of 
the  king  to  change  his  course.  Id.,  iii.  51.  Lieutenant  Zuliiga  compbiined  in 
1788  that  the  natives  of  San  Diego  were  overworked  and  too  severely  pun- 
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Fages  sent  a  document  to  the  viceroy  the  26th  of 
September  1785,  in  which  he  made  a  formal  complaint 
against  the  priests  for  their  opposition  to  the  law,  an 
opposition  which  was  injurious  to  the  royal  service 
and  to  the  spiritual  j^ood  of  the  troops.  He  enumer- 
ated five  grounds  of  complaint  which  I  shall  notice 
presently.**  By  the  government  the  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  the  college  of  San  Fernando,  and  a  report 
was  made  by  Guardian  Palou,  who  denied  all  the 
allegations  and  presented  counter-charges  in  behalf 
of  the  missionaries.*^  The  audiencia  was  puzzled  by 
contradictory  evidence.  A  few  recommendations  were 
made  on  diiferent  points,  and  on  January  12,  1787, 
the  expediente  was  sent  to  Commandant  General 
Ugarte  y  Loyola  with  instructions  to  make  further 
investigations  and  pacify  the  contending  parties  as 
best  he  could. '^^  General  Ugarte  wrote  on  April  22d 
to  President  Lasuen,  ordering  compliance  with  the 
suggestions  of  the  audiencia  and  calling  for  a  full  re- 
port on  the  disputed  points,  which  was  rendered  on 
the  25th  of  October.*^ 

From  the  documents  just  mentioned  we  learn  the 
foundation  of  the  controversy.  Fages'  first  charge 
was  that  the  presidio  of  San  Francisco  had  been  de- 
prived of  mass  for  three  years  notwithstanding  the 
obligation  of  the  friars  to  serve  as  chaplains.  Palou's 
reply  was  a  denial  that  the  friars  were  required  to 
serve  gratuitously  as  chaplains;  a  claim  that  such 
service  if  rendered  waa  to  be  voluntary;  and  that  the 
article  treating  this  point,  also  reducing  the  number 

ialied.  Id,,  iiL  67.  IViges  has  seen  P.  Pefia  draw  blood  b^  pnUing  a  boy's 
ear,  and  the  natiTes  accuse  him  of  having  killed  one  of  their  number.  Prov, 
St.  Pap.f  MS.,  z.  167.  An  unsigned  scrap  of  1785  speaks  of  irregular  con- 
duct of  a  padre  and  objects  to  mode  of  chastisement.  Id.y  v.  256. 

^Ihgei,  RepreatHtacUm  contra  loa  Fraika,  S6  de  Set.  1786,  MS.;  alluded  to 
'With  general  statement  of  its  purport  in  Prov.  Pec,  MS.,  ii.  05. 

"  l^alou,  Informe  $obre  Qu^'cu  del  Oobemador,  1786,  MS. 

*•  Expediente  iobre  reeiprocaa  qwycu  del  Oobernador  de  CaHfomias  y  Relig- 
ioaoe  misioneros,  1787,  MS.  Addressed  to  Gen.  Ugarte  on  Jsn.  12,  1787,  by 
Josd  Antonio  de  Urizar  and  other  oidores. 

"  Lwmen,  Informe  y  8€Uittfaccion  al  8r,  Comandante  General  eobre  qwQoe  del 
CMtemador,  iS5  de  Oct.  1787,  MS. 
Hist.  Oal.,  Tol.  I.    M 
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of  priests,  had  been  annulled  by  royal  order.  Lasuen 
states  that  the  padres  have  never  refused  or  hesitated 
to  attend  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  soldiers;  that 
he  personally  served  the  presidio  of  San  Diego  when 
a  minister  of  that  mission,  though  six  miles  distant; 
that  at  Santa  Barbara  the  missionaries  of  San  Buena- 
ventura served  though  eight  leagues  distant;  and  that 
the  lack  of  service  at  San  Francisco  was  because 
there  was  until  recently  no  decent  place  for  it,  and  the 
mission  was  so  near  that  the  soldiers  could  easily  go 
there  for  spiritual  care.  The  firiars,  however,  were 
offended  because  the  soldiers  insolently  claimed  their 
service  as  regular  chaplains,  when  it  was  really  a  mat- 
ter of  voluntary  charity.  The  viceroy's  order  on  this 
subject  was  that  a  proper  allowance  be  made  to  the 
friars  for  their  services  at  presidios.** 

The  governor's  second  charge  was  that  the  padres 
refused  to  recognize  the  government  in  matters  per- 
taining to  property  and  the  poAronato.  Ijasuen  states, 
that  the  friars  manage  the  mission  temporalities  by 
order  of  the  king,  though  the  management  was  at 
first  reluctantly  assumed;  that  iYiQvicere^iojpatronato 
has  little  or  no  application  in  a  country  like  Califomia, 
but  that  they  will  gladly  observe  any  rules  that  may 
be  prescribed.  Pcuou  charged  the  governor  with  a 
disposition  to  interfere  illegally  and  despotically  in 
the  management  of  temporaUties,  and  declared  that 

**  In  a  corrMpondenoe  between  Gen.  Ugarte  and  Lasuen  in  March  1786^ 
the  latter  makes  the  same  reply  on  the  San  Francisco  matter  as  in  his 
informe.  AreK  Santa  Bdrbara,  MS.,  i.  286-7.  March  5,  1783,  the  padres  of 
San  Francisco  to  Fages  excuse  themselves  for  failure  to  say  mass  on  the  plea 
that  the  place  is  unhealthy,  there  are  no  proper  implements,  the  soldiers  have 
no  regard  for  the  missionaries,  and  stigmatize  their  friends  as/rot/eros.  The 
corporal  had  even  ordered  that  no  soldier  must  approach  the  padres'  house. 
Fages  directs  the  commandant  to  be  indifierent  until  ordeis  come  from  the 
general.  Prov.  Rec,^  MS.,  iii  91-2.  Several  communications  respecting  fail- 
ure to  say  mass  at  San  Francisco  in  Prov,  Bee.,  MS.,  i.  192;  iii.  24,  166,  209, 
all  written  by  Fages.  Orders  from  commandant  that  the  reglamento  must  be 
enforced.  Prov.  St,  Pap.,  MS.,  vi.  115;  Arch.  Sta.  Bdrhara,  MS.,  viii.  132; 
xi.  375-^.  In  these  orders  it  is  charged  that  fees  are  beinff  collected  by  the 
friars;  and  Fages  makes  the  same  statement.  Prov.  i^ec,  MS.,  iii.  87.  The 
governor  also  complains  on  several  occasions  that  the  other  presidios  are 
neglected,  and  the  pueblo  of  San  Jos^,  where  P.  Pefia  has  refused  confession. 
/</.,  iL  109;  iii.  171;  St.  Pap.  Sac.,  MS.,  iz.  83-4. 
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he  had  no  proper  uDderstanding  of  the  patronatOy 
claiming  the  right  to  require  or  permit  work  on  days 
of  festival. 

Thirdly  the  padres  were  accused  of  refusing  to  sell 
mission  produce  at  the  prices  fixed  by  the  govern- 
ment. Palou  claims  that  there  is  no  proof  that  the 
tariff  rates  have  ever  been  approved  bv  the  king ; 
that  those  prices  ought  to  be  regulated  by  scarcity 
or  abundance;  and  that  the  president  should  have  a 
voice  in  the  matter.  Lasuen,  however,  knows  of  no 
instance  where  the  missionaries  have  refused  to  sell 
at  the  prescribed  prices  when  they  had  grain  to  sell 
at  all;  though  during  several  years  of  scarcity  the 
prices  have  been  kept  down  to  a  figure  barely  endur- 
able in  years  ,of  plentiful  harvests.*  The  next  cause 
of  complaint  was  the  refusal  of  the  friars  to  furnish 
inventories  of  property,  yearly  increase,  and  the  dis- 
position made  of  mission  products.  Lasuen  in  reply 
says  that  the  reports  furnished  to  the  governor  are 
exactly  the  same  as  those  rendered  by  the  padres  to 
the  president,  and  by  the  latter  to  the  college;  that 
until  now  these  reports  have  been  satisfactory  to  all; 
and  finally  that  there  are  no  laws  reouiring  the  mis- 
sionaries, who  are  not  mere  treasury  officials,  to  render 
itemized  accounts  of  what  has  been  done  with  each 
bushel  of  maize.** 

^  lAsnen  admila  that  P.  Pefia  scurgested  an  increase  in  price,  for  which  he 
was  duly  reproved;  and  he  says  that  the  /rovemor  himself  increased  the  price  of 
com,  which  is  shown  to  be  true  by  a  letter  of  Fages  in  Prov,  SL  Pap.,  MS., 
vi.  160-1,  in  which  Sal  is  ordered  to  pay  two  reales  extra  for  nuuze  from  S. 
CdrloB,  Sta.  Clara,  and  San  Josj.  Also  Jan.  2,  1787,  Fages  modifies  the  tariff 
prices.  I<L,  yii  168-9;  and  Jnly  20, 1787,  he  asks  Laauen  for  harvest  returns 
that  he  may  regulate  nrices.  Arch.  StCL  JUdi-bara,  MS.,  vi.  19.  Faces  com- 
plains of  Pefia's  refusal  to  furnish  grain  on  November  8,  1785,  and  March  27, 
1786.  Areh.  Sta.  Bdrbara,  MS.,  x.  25-39.  Lasuen's  replies  being  that  he  is 
Borry  and  has  reproved  P.  Pefla  or  will  write  to  him.  Fages  also  says  on  Sept. 
26,  1785,  that  a  mule  train  was  sent  back  from  San  Ckrloe  without  maize. 
I^rov.  Bec.y  MS.,  ii  12^9. 

''May  2,  1786,  Fages  complains  to  the  general  that  the  padres  are  reluc- 
tant to  show  their  inventories,  do  not  make  them  out  accorinng  to  rule,  and 
ofmit  the  register  of  inhabitants.  Prov.  Rte.,  MS.,  iL  136.  Feb.  7th  he  com- 
plains to  the  president  that  P.  Pefia  refused  his  aid  and  the  n.xssion  books  for 
a  census.  The  president  explains  that  the  commandant  had  not  asked  in  a 
proper  manner.  He  has  requested  all  padres  to  give  the  required  aid.  Arch, 
iSteL,  Bdrhara,  MS.,  zL 
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Finally  it  was  alleged  that  in  defiance  of  the  law 
the  Franciscans  insisted  on  retiring  to  their  college 
without  obtaining  permission  from  the  governor. 
Palou  replies  that  by  an  order  of  the  viceroy  dated 
March  29,  1780,  a  friar  had  only  to  show  the  governor 
a  license  from  his  prelate.  Lasuen  goes  more  fully 
into  the  subject.  In  Neve's  time,  he  says,  a  priest 
retired  with  his  prelate's  license  and  the  viceroy  de- 
cided that  there  was  no  law  to  prevent  it.  !ralou 
departed  in  the  presence  of  Fages,  who  is  responsible 
for  any  irregularity  in  the  proceeding.  The  next  year 
Fages  on  being  consulted  made  no  objection  to  the 
departure  of  Rioboo;  but  finally  there  came  a  decree 
of  Viceroy  Galvez,  forbidding  the  entry  or  departure 
of  any  friar  without  his  license.  This  order  has  been 
obeyed  in  the  case  of  Noriega,  and  it  will  be  obeyed; 
but  the  president  goes  on  to  argue  earnestly  against 
the  justice  and  policy  of  such  a  requirement,  sub- 
jected to  which  the  friars  will  serve  only  with  reluc- 
tance." 

Fages  had  also  found  fault,  though  apparently  not 
in  his  formal  complaint,  because  neophjrtes  were  allowed 
to  ride  too  much,  the  policy  of  the  government  being 
opposed  to  this,  in  fear  that  like  the  Apaches  the  Cal- 
ifornians  might  become  skilful  warriors.  The  friars 
admitted  the  danger,  declared  that  their  interest  was 
identical  with  that  of  the  government,  but  claimed 

^  The  Tioerov's  oommnnicatioiiB  of  Mar.  29, 1780,  which  are  given  in  Arch, 
8ta.  Bdrbara,  MS.,  tI.  272-6,  xi.  25-6,  are  not  correctly  cited  by  Paloa.  The 
viceroy,  while  approving  the  claima  of  the  college,  tarns  the  matter  over  to 
the  commandant  genenu,  who  he  says  may  have  had  good  reaaona  for  his 
orders,  ^e  decree  requiring  the  viceroy's  permission  for  any  padre  to  ocmie 
or  go  was  dated  Dec.  7,  1786.  Prov,  SL  Pap.,  MS.,  vi.  202-a  In  April  1787 
the  fiscal  of  the  royal  treasury  explained  that  as  the  movements  of  the  padres 
were  paid  from  tiie  missionary  fund,  their  going  to  California  if  not  needed  or 
retiring  for  a  mere  whim  would  cause  useless  expense;  therefore,  the  govern- 
ment had  a  right  to  know  the  reasons.  April  23d  the  audiencia  decreed  in 
conformity  to  the  fiscaFs  opinion;  May  2l8t  the  archbishop  oommnnicated  the 
decision  to  Palou ;  and  June  22d  and  23d  Fages  gave  corresponding  orders, 
thouffh  the  president  of  Baja  California  protested  that  this  was  contrary  to 
royal  orders.  Arch,  Arzobispcbdo,  MS.,  i  8, 9;  Arch,  Sta.  Bdrbara,  MS.,  xi.  (iS. 
July  9,  1788,  the  viceroy  informs  the  governor  that  the  vioereeal  authorities 
and  not  tiie  seneral  will  determine  the  sending  and  recalling  of  friars  even  if 
the  command  becomes  independent  of  Mexico.  Prov,  8L  Pap,,  MS.,  viii.  1-db 
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peons  at  the  presidios  for  stealing  cattle  and  for  other 
offences,  the  punishment  of  which  should  rest  exclu- 
sively with  the  friars,  the  sole  object  being  to  get  free 
laborers;^  that  the  settlers  of  San  JostS  employed 
pagans  to  do  their  work,  demoralized  them  by  bad 
example,  and  even  persuaded  them  to  avoid  Chris- 
tianity and  its  attendant  slavery;  that  the  disposition 
to  make  mission  alcaldes  independent  of  the  friars  in 
punishing  offences  greatly  impaired  their  usefulness, 
the  law  having  been  intended  only  for  curates  and  not 
for  missionaries;  that  illegal  and  unequal  measures 
were  used  for  mission  produce;  that  the  raising  of 
cattle  by  the  presidios  and  the  preference  given  to  the 
pueblos  in  buying  supplies  would  soon  deprive  the 
missions  of  all  means  to  procure  needed  articles  for 
the  neophytes,  especially  as  the  articles  most  needed 
were  often  refused  by  the  habilitados,  or  prices  made 
too  high  in  proportion  to  those  of  mission  products, 
and  yet  the  padres  would  submit  humbly  to  the  deci- 
sions of  the  commandant  general. 

Palou  in  addition  to  the  preceding  charges,  declares 
that  the  regulation  was  never  proclaimed  in  California 
until  September  1784,  and  was  not  really  in  force, 
that  of  Echeveste  being  much  better  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  country.  He  says  that  the  regulation 
was  not  carried  out,  the  articles  on  the  inspection  of 

Sresidios  and  on  pueblo  management  being  notably 
isregarded,  and  that  not  only  were  the  pueblos  in  a 
sad  state  of  decadence,  but  that  San  Jos^,  on  the  rapid 
road  to  ruin,  was  by  its  aggressions  under  the  gov- 
ernor's policy  dragging  the  mission  of  Santa  Clara  to 
ruin  with  it.  Finally,  the  governor,  instead  of  obey- 
ing the  law,  had  not  given  the  missions  the  slightest 

^  The  aeonlAr  anthoritiM,  in  the  liffht  of  part  experienoe  in  other  proyinoet, 
■eem  to  have  regarded  the  rtealinfl  of  cattle  as  a  much  more  serions  ofienoe, 
and  one  mnch  more  dangerons  to  Spanish  domination  in  California,  than  did 
the  padres.  It  was  by  no  means  one  of  the  trivial  faults  in  which  the  Mus 
had  exdnsiTe  jurisdiction.  Fages  has  something  to  baj  on  this  subject  in  the 
letter  lart  allnded  to.  Still  there  is  no  doabt  the  military  authorities  did 
abase  their  power  in  this  direction  with  a  view  to  get  workmen  free  of  cost 
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never  to  so  insignificant  an  oflScial  as  the  governor, 
whose  presence  they  regarded  as  an  outrage  if  he  had 
a  will  of  his  own,  and  whose  authority  they  practically 
disregarded  in  a  way  very  hard  to  bear,  x  et  in  his 
general  report  on  missions  rendered  in  1787,*  Grov- 
emor  Fages  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  zeal 
and  efficiency  of  the  missionaries,  and  his  personal  re- 
lations with  them  were  for  the  most  part  pleasant. 
It  was  only  as  governor  and  president,  as  representa- 
tives of  Cdrlos  III.  and  St  Francis,  that  they  quar- 
relled, save  in  the  case  of  a  few  individuals  or  in  the 
ruler's  irritable  moods.  One  of  the  friars,  however, 
in  an  interesting  report  on  the  missions  in  1789  could 
not  deny  himself  the  satisfaction  of  stating  that  while 
the  king's  provisions  had  been  all  that  they  could 
desire,  there  had  been  great  and  even  pulpable  remiss- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  royal  representatives,  or 
agents,  in  California."* 

^Fagea^  In/orme  Oeneral  de  MUionM,  1787,  MS.  This  is  an  excellent 
r^um^  of  the  ]^t  progress  and  present  condition  of  the  Califomian  establish- 
ments, containing  a  separate  notice  of  each  mission  and  some  general  sug- 
gestions of  needs,  but  with  no  reference  to  current  controversies.  A  statistical 
presentation  of  the  subject  seems  to  have  accompanied  the  original,  which 
was  made  in  answer  to  an  order  of  the  general  of  December  1 ,  1786.  The  date 
in  1787  is  not  given,  and  it  may  have  bden  after  the  receipt  of  the  king's  order 
of  March  21,  requiring  covemors  to  render  such  reports  every  two  or  three 
years.  Of  this  c^ddula  I  have  an  original  in  print  with  autograph  siiaiatares 
m  Doc,  Hist,  Oal.,  MS.,  iv.  31-5. 

'^  Informt  de  lo  mas  peculiar  de  la  Ntieva  Ocdifomia^  1789,  MS.  This 
report  was  probably  directed  to  the  bishop  or  archbishop,  but  there  is  noth- 
ing, in  my  copy  at  least,  to  indicate  the  author.  The  document  contains 
general  information  about  the  Indians  and  the  nusslan  system,  without  much 
of  chronolo^cal  annals. 
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RULE  OP  PAGES,  DEATH  OP  SERRA,  AND  MISSION  PROGRESS. 

178a-1790. 

Pbxsibbnt  Serra's  Last  Toubs — Illness  and  Death — ^Bubial  and  Ptjnbral 
Honors — His  Life  and  Character— Succession  of  Palou  and  Lasuen 
— MuoiRTEGUi  as  Vice-president — Confirmation — ^Notice  of  Palou 's 
Historical  Works — Vida  de  JunIpero — ^Noticias  de  Califori^a — 
Map— Proposed  Erection  of  the  Missions  into  a  Custodia — New 
Missions— Pounding  of  Santa  Barbara— Innovations  Defeated— 
Five  Years*  Progress — ^Mission  of  La  PurIsima  Concepcion  Founded 
—Early  Annals. 

In  1784  the  Californian  missionaries  were  called 
upon  to  loSe  their  well  beloved  master.  President 
Junlpero  Serra  died  at  San  Cdrlos  on  the  28th 
of  August.  In  January  he  had  returned  from  his 
last  tour  of  confirmation  in  the  south,  during  which 
he  visited  every  mission  from  San  Diego  to  San 
Antonio.  In  June  he  came  home  from  a  last  visit  to 
the  northern  missions  of  San  Francisco  and  Santa 
Clara.  He  left  Monterey  by  sea  for  the  south  so  ill 
that  all,  including  himself,  deemed  his  return  doubtful. 
He  was  near  death  at  San  Gabriel,  and  when  he  left 
Santa  Clara  it  was  with  the  avowed  intentipn  to  pre- 
pare for  the  final  change.  He  had  long  been  a  suf- 
ferer from  an  aflfection  of  the  chest  and  ulcers  on  the 
legs,  both  aggravated  if  not  caused  by  self-inflicted 
hardship  and  a  pious  neglect  of  his  body.  The  death 
of  his  old  companion  Crespl  had  been  a  heavy  blow; 
his  sorrow  had  been  deep  at  partial  failure  in  his 
eflforts  to  place  CaHfomia  exclusively  under  mission- 
ary control,  and  to  revive  under  better  auspices  the 
Jesuit  epoch  of  the  peninsula.     The  return  of  Fages 
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to  power  was  not  encouraging  to  his  plans  and  hopes. 
His  license  to  confirm,  under  which  he  had  adminis- 
tered the  sacrament  to  over  five  thousand  persons, 
expired  in  July,  and  discouraging  news  came  at  the 
same  time  from  Mexico  about  the  prospect  of  obtain- 
ing new  friars.  The  death  of  Father  Murgufa  broke 
another  link  that  bound  him  to  this  world,  and  the 
venerable  apostle  felt  that  his  work  was  done,  his 
reward  was  near  at  hand.  To  all  the  Franciscans  was 
despatched  a  letter  of  eternal  farewell,  in  every  word 
of  which  seemed  distilled,  drop  by  drop,  the  very  soul 
of  the  dying  man,  while  from  each  of  the  nearer  mis- 
sions a  padre  was  summoned  to  take  leave  in  person. 
PaJou  from  San  Francisco,  the  only  one  who  arrived 
before  Father  Junlpero's  death,  was  obliged  to  say  on 
August  19th  the  regular  monthly  mass  in  honor  of 
St  Joseph,  California's  great  patron,  but  in  other 
religious  services  the  saintiy  sufferer  insisted  on  taking 
his  usual  part.  Irritants  were  applied  to  his  chest  by 
the  presioial  surgeon  on  the  23a  without  any  bene- 
ficial effect.  On  the  26th  he  made  a  general  confes- 
sion, and  next  day  walked  to  church  to  receive  the  last 
sacrament  in  the  presence  of  friars,  officers,  troops, 
and  natives,  having  ordered  the  carpenter  to  make  his 
coffin.  The  night  was  passed  by  the  dying  man  on  his 
knees,  or  a  part  of  the  time  reclining  in  the  arms  of 
his  neophytes.  Having  been  anointed,  and  recited 
with  the  others  the  Utany,  toward  morning  he  re- 
ceived absolution  and  the  plenary  indulgence  of  his 
order.  In  the  morning  of  the  28th  he  was  visited  by 
Captain  Cafiizares  and  other  officers  of  the  vessel  in 
port,  and  he  asked  that  the  bells  might  be  tolled  in 
honor  of  their  visit.  Then  he  conversed  with  his  old 
friend  Palou,  requested  to  be  buried  in  the  church 
near  Crespl,  and  promised  to  pray  for  California  when 
he  should  come  into  the  presence  of  the  trinity.  At 
one  moment  a  fear  seemed  to  oppress  his  mind,  but 
soon  all  was  calm,  and  he  went  out  of  doors  to  gaze 
for  the  last  time  upon  the  face  of  nature.    Ketuming 
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at  one  p.  m.  he  lay  down  after  prayers  to  rest,  and  was 
thought  to  be  peeping,  but  within  an  hour  Palou 
found  that  he  was  dead.  The  bells  announced  the 
mournful  intelligence.  Clad  in  the  friar's  simple  robe 
in  which  he  died  and  which  was  the  only  garment  he 
ever  wore,  save  when  travelling,  the  boay  was  placed 
in  the  coflSn,  with  six  candles  beside  it,  and  the  weep- 
ing neophytes  came  to  cover  the  remains  of  their 
beloved  master  with  flowers,  and  touch  with  their 
medals  and  rosaries  the  lifeless  form.  Every  article 
of  clothing  save  the  one  that  served  as  a  shroud  was 
distributed  in  small  fragments  as  precious  reHcs  among 
the  people,  and  notwithstanding  all  vigilance  a  part 
of  the  robe  was  taken  also.  On  Sunday,  the  29th, 
the  body  was  buried  in  the  mission  church  by  Palou  in 
the  presence  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Monterey,  and 
with  all  possible  ceremonial  display,  including  military 
honors  and  the  booming  of  guns  from  the  fort  and 
CafLizares'  vessel  at  anchor  in  the  bay.* 

The  life  of  Father  Junlpero  Serra  is  so  closely 

^  A  fall  acoonnt  of  Sena's  dokness,  death,  and  burial,  mnch  longer  and 
more  detailed  than  I  have  space  to  reproduce,  is  ffiyen  in  PaUm,  VvSa^  261- 
305.  Another  good  authority,  including  a  sketch  of  Serra's  life  is  Palou^  * 
Defuneion  del  R.  P.  I¥,  Junipero  Serra,  MS. ;  translation  in  Arch.  MitioneSt  i 
73-6.  There  are  some  slight  diflferences  in  the  two  accounts  not  worth  noticing 
here,  except  perhaps  the  statement  in  the  latter  that  Serra  died  just  before 
4  p.  M.  Cfbv.  Pages  was  not  present  at  the  funeral,  being  absent  from  Mon- 
terey. Oapt.  Soler  was  the  highest  official  who  took  part  in  the  ceremonies. 
Falou  was  aided  by  PP.  Sitjar  and  Noriega,  and  by  Diaz  the  chaplain  of  the 
San  Cdrloe,  On  Sept.  4th  there  was  a  renewal  of  funeral  honors  with  the 
same  crowded  attenoance  as  before,  and  with  the  additional  assistance  of  P. 
Patema  of  San  Luis.  Now  the  relics  were  blessed.  The  crew  of  the  paquebot 
secured  Serra's  tunic  which  was  made  into  scapularies ;  the  small  clothes  were 
distributed  by  lot  among  the  troops  and  others;  and  the  surgeon  obtained  a 
himdkerchief,  which  cured  a  sailor  of  a  headache,  as  did  a  girdle  cure  P. 
Patema  of  the  colic.  P.  Serra's  body  was  buried  in  the  presbyteiy  of  the 
church  on  the  epistle  side  before  the  altar  of  our  lady  of  Dolores.  When  the 
new  church  was  built  the  remains  of  both  Serra  and  Creepi  were  probably 
transferred,  but  so  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  record  of  such  transfer  o%of  the 
place  where  they  finally  remained.  Taylor,  in  HtUchingti'  Mag.,  May  1860, 
and  in  CeU.  Farmer,  Nov.  28,  1862,  says  that  the  body  lies  near  the  altar 
oovered  by  the  ddbns  of  the  roof,  which  fell  in  1852.  The  parish  priest  made 
an  unsuccessful  search  for  it  in  1856.  Vischer,  Miaskma  of  Cal,,  pp.  i.-ii., 
says  the  remains  are  supposed  to  have  been  taken  to  Spain,  shortly  after  1 784 ; 
and  that  the  priest  in  his  'antiquarian  mania'  found  the  remains  of  another 
friar  whidi  believers  seized  upon  as  precious  relics.  There  is  no  doubt  the 
bodies  still  rest  at  San  C&rlos,  and  in  1882  they  were  identified  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  parish  curate. 
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blended  with  the  first  fifteen  years  of  California  mis- 
sion history  that  any  attempt  to  present  it  here  would 
result  in  an  unnecessary  resume  of  the  preceding 
chapters.    I  subjoin  however  in  a  note*  for  convenient 

*  Miguel  Jo6^  Seira,  aon  of  Antonio  Sena  and  Margarita  Ferrer,  was  bom 
at  Petra  on  the  ifiknd  of  Mallorca  Kov.  24,  1713,  took  the  Franciacan  habit 
at  Pahna  Sept.  14,  1730,  aad  made  hia  profeaaion  Sept.  15,  1731,  on  which 
occaaion  he  aaaumed  the  naifte  Junipero.  In  early  boyhood  he  aenred  aa 
chorister  and  acolyte  in  the  pariah  church  greatly  to  tne  delight  of  hia  parenta, 
a  God-fearing  couple  of  lowfy  atation.  The  Uvea  of  the  aainte  were  hia  favorite 
reading,  and  hia  fondest  ambition  waa  to  devote  hia  life  to  religioua  work. 
He  waa  an  eameat  and  wonderfully  proficient  atudent,  and  taught  philoeophy 
for  a  year  before  hia  ordination  in  the  chief  convent  of  Palma,  then  obtaimng 
a  degree  of  S.  T.  D.  from  the  faraoua  Lullian  Univerait^  with  an  appointment 
to  the  John  Scotua  chair  of  philoeophy  which  he  held  with  great  success  untQ 
he  left  Spain.  He  was  aJao  noted  for  hia  doctrinal  learning  and  atill  more  so 
aa  a  aenaational  preacher.  He  waa  wont  to  imitate  San  Fiunciaco  Solano  and 
often  bared  his  shoulders  and  scourged  himself  with  an  iron  chain,  extin- 
guished lighted  candlea  on  hia  fleah,  or  pounded  hia  breast  with  a  large  stone 
as  he  exhorted  his  hearers  to  penitence.  Thus  he  is  represented  in  the 
engraving  which  Palou  has  attached  to  his  life,  but  which  has  jxrobably  little 
or  no  merit  aa  a  portrait. 

Maruh  30,  1749,  after  repeated  applicationa  he  obtained  hia  paUnte  to  join 
the  college  of  San  Fernando  and  aevote  himaelf  to  missionary  work  in 
America.  With  Palou  he  left  his  convent  April  13th  and  sailed  via  MlUaga 
to  Cidiz  where  he  arrived  May  7th.  On  the  way  to  Malaga  he  maintained 
a  continuoua  disputation  on  dogmatic  theology  with  the  heretic  master  of  the 
veaael  and  would  not  yield  even  to  the  aomewhat  forcible  though  heterodox 
argumenta  of  a  dagger  at  hia  throat  and  repeated  threata  to  throw  him  over- 
board. Sailing  from  CAdiz  Auff.  28th,  he  touched  at  Puerto  Bico  where  he 
apent  15  daya  in  preaching,  andiored  at  Vera  Cruz  Deo.  0th,  and  walked  to 
Mexico,  reaching  the  college  Jan.  1,  1750.  Aaaifflied  the  aame  year  to  the 
Sierra  Gorda  miasions  of  Quer^taro  and  San  Luia  rotosi,  he  made  the  journey 
on  foot  and  reached  Santiago  de  JaJpan  on  June  16th.  For  nine  years  he  aerved 
here,  nart  of  the  time  aa  preaident,  devoting  himaelf  most  earnestly  and  suc- 
cessfully to  the  conversion  and  instruction  of  the  Pamea.  In  1759  or  1760  he 
was  recalled  and  appointed  to  the  so-called  Apache  missions  of  the  Bio  Saa 
Sab&  in  Texas;  but  the  plans  being  changed  he  waa  retained  by  the  college 
and  emplo^rad  for  aeven  years  in  preach^  in  Mexico  and  the  aunoondinff 
bishoprics,  in  .college  aervice,  and  m  performing  the  dutiea  of  hia  office  ol 
comiaario  of  tne  iuquiaition  held  aince  1752. 

Julv  14, 1767,  Sena  waa  named  preaident  of  the  Baja  CSalifomian  missions, 
arrived  at  Tepio  Aug.  2l8t,  sailed  from  Saa  Bias  March  12,  1768.  and  reached 
Loreto  April  lat.  March  28,  1769,  he  atarted— alwaya  on  foot— for  the 
north,  founded  San  Fernando  de  Vdicat4  on  Mav  14th,  reached  San  Diego 
July  1st,  and  founded  the  first  Galifomia  miasion  July  16th.  April  16,  1770, 
he  sailed  for  the  north,  reached  Monterey  May  81st,  and  founded  San  G^los 
June  %L  Julv  14,  1771,  he  founded  San  Antonio.  Aug.*  20,  1772,  he 
atarted  aouth  oy  land,  founded  San  Luis  Sept  1st,  and  reached  San  IM«go 
Sept  16th.  On  Oct.  20th  he  sailed  from  San  Di^go,  reached  San  Blaa  Nov.  4^ 
and  Mexico  Feb.  6,  1773.  Leaving  Mexico  in  September,  he  Bailed  from  San 
Bias  Jan.  24,  1774,  arrived  at  San  Diego  March  13th,  and  went  up  to  Mon- 
terey by  land,  arrivina  May  Uth.  Frcon  June  30,  1776,  to  Jan.  1,  1777,  h« 
waa  abaent  from  Saa  G^loa,  going  down  to  San  Di^go  by  water,  returning  bv 
land,  and  founding  San  Juan  (Spistrano  on  Nov.  1st.  In  September  and 
October  1777  he  visited  San  Francisco  and  Santa  Clara.  From  Sept  15, 
1778,  to  Jan.  5,  1779,  he  made  another  trip  aouth,  flnmfirming  at  all  the  n 
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reference  an  outline  of  dates  with  some  items  illus- 
trative of  his  character  and  habits  taken  from  his 

noDB  on  biB  way  back;  and  in  October  and  Noyember  be  yisited  Santa  Clara 
and  San  Francisco  on  tbe  same  business.  In  September  and  October  1781  be 
again  visited  San  Antonio,  San  Frandsoo,  and  danta  Clara.  In  Marcb  1782 
be  went  to  Los  Angeles  and  San  Gabriel,  founded  San  BuenaTcntura  Marcb 
31  st,  was  present  at  tbe  founding  of  Santa  Barbara  presidio  in  April,  and 
returned  to  San  Cdrloe  via  San  Luis  and  San  Antonio  about  tbe  middle  of 
June.  In  August  1783  be  sailed  for  San  Diego,  arriving  in  September,  return- 
ing by  land,  visiting  all  tbe  establishments,  and  arriving  at  home  in  January. 
Between  tbe  end  of  April  and  the  early  part  of  June  1784  be  visited  San 
Francisco  and  Santa  Clara. 

In  the  last  chapter  of  his  biography  Palou  recM>itulate8  '  the  virtues  which 
were  especially  brilliant  in  the  servant  of  Qod,  Fr.  Junipero,'  declaring  that 
'his  laborious  and  exemplary  life  is  nothing  but  a  beautiful  field  decked  with 
every  class  of  flowers  of  excellent  virtues. '  First  in  the  list  was  bisprofound 
humility,  as  shown  by  his  use  of  sandals  and  his  abnegation  of  self.  He  always 
deemed  himself  a  useless  servant;  deemed  other  missionaries  more  successuil 
than  himself;  and  rejoiced  in  their  success.  He  avoided  all  honors  not  actually 
forced  upon  him,  shunned  notice  and  praise,  sought  the  lowest  tasks,  kissed 
the  feet  of  all  even  to  the  lowest  novice  on  leaving  Spain  and  Mexico,  ran 
away  from  the  office  of  guardian,  and  was  in  constant  fear  of  honors  from  his 
order  or  from  the  churdi  or  king.  Then  came  the  cardinal  virtues  of  pru- 
dence, justice,  fortitude,  and  temperance,  resting  like  columns  on  his  humil- 
ity as  a  base,  and  supporting  the  '  sumptuous  fabric  of  Christian  perfection.' 
His  prudence  was  shown  in  his  management  as  president  of  the  missions, 
though  he  was  always  modest  and  ready  to  consult  with  the  lowest  about 
him;  his  jastice  was  shown  by  his  kindness  and  charity  to  all,  his  exact  obedi- 
ence to  the  commands  of  superiors,  and  his  patience  with  enemies  as  exempli- 
fied particularlv  in  his  writuiff  a  letter  in  favor  of  Fagcs  to  the  viceroy;  and 
only  four  days  before  his  death  he  gave  a  blanket  to  an  old  woman  who  at  the 
founding  of  San  C4rlos  had  induced  a  boy  to  kill  the  friar's  only  chickens. 
His  fortitude  appeared  in  his  resistance  to  physical  pain  and  constant  refusal 
of  medical  treatment,  in  his  self-restraint,  in  his  steadfast  adherence  to  his 
purposes,  in  his  resolution  to  remain  at  San  Diego  alone  if  need  be  when  it 
was  proposed  to  abandon  the  conquest,  in  his  conflict  with  the  indifference  or 
opposition  of  the  military  authorities,  and  in  his  coura^  in  the  presence  of 
hostile  Indians — for  he  only  feared  death  or  ran  from  dancer  because  of  the 
vengeance  that  would  be  taken  on  the  poor  Indians;  and  finally  his  temper- 
ance was  such  that  he  had  no  other  passion  than  that  for  the  propagation  of 
the  faith,  and  constantly  mortified  the  flesh  by  fastinff,  vigils,  and  scourging. 
On  these  columns  rested  a  superstructure  of  theological  virtues,  faith,  charity, 
and  religion,  of  which  a  mention  must  suffice.  The  author,  however,  does  not 
claim  for  his  hero  the  gifts  of  contemplation,  of  tongues,  revelation,  prophecy, 
miracles  'and  cdl  that  apparatus  of  the  gra^iaa  gratU  dattu  which  make  admir- 
able and  striking  the  saintliness  of  some  servants  of  God,'  but  which  are  not 
essential  to  holiness. 

During  his  novitiate  Padre  Junlpero  was  small  and  sickly,  but  he  says, 
'with  the  profession  I  gained  health  and  strength  and  grew  to  medium 
stature.'  Of  one  of  his  sermons  an  able  critic  said:  'It  is  worthy  of  being 
printed  in  letters  of  gold.'  A  woman  endemonicu'a  shouted  during  one  of 
nis  sermons,  'thou  shidt  not  finish  the  lenten  season,'  and  then  the  padre 
was  exceeding  glad,  for  of  course  the  father  of  lies  could  inspire  no  truth. 
Suffering  from  want  of  water  on  the  voyage  to  Mexico  he  said  to  complainers, 
'the  best  way  to  prevent  thirst  is  to  eat  little  and  talk  less  so  as  not  to  waste 
the  saliva.*  In  a  mutiny  and  a  storm  threatening  death  to  all  he  was  perfectlv 
calm,  and  the  storm  ceased  instantly  when  a  saint  chosen  by  lot  had  oeen  ad- 
dressed in  prayer.    On  the  way  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico  several  miracle^ 
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biography  by  Padre  Palou,  and  his  letters  in  the 
mission  archives.' 

Serra  doubtless  owes  much  of  his  fame  to  his  posi- 
tion as  first  president  of  the  California  missions  and 
to  the  publication  oS  a  biography  by  a  warm  personal 
friend.     But  it  did  not  require  Palou's  eulogistic  pen 

were  wrought  in  his  favor.  Coming  to  a  swollen  stream  by  a  town  in  a  daric 
niffht  there  was  a  man  on  the  other  oank  to  show  the  ford  and  guide  him  to  a 
lodging.  A  roan,  perhaps  the  same,  met  Junipero  and  his  companion  next 
day  and  gave  them  a  pomegranate  which  had  a  refreshing  effect,  and  still 
later  a  man  gave  them  a  bit  of  corn-bread  of  excellent  savor.  It  was  on  this 
journey  that  his  legs  first  became  swollen,  from  the  effects  of  mosquito-bites 
as  was  supposed,  resulting  in  ulcers  that  lasted  all  his  life.  'Oh,  for  a  forest 
of  Junipers!'  exclaimed  a  friar  at  the  college  when  Seira  arrived.  In  one  of 
his  revival  meeting  in  Huasteca  he  was  bating  himself  with  a  chain,  when 
a  man  took  the  chiun  from  him  and  with  it  beat  himself  to  death  as  a  miser- 
able sinner  in  presence  of  the  crowd.  Sixty  persons  who  neglected  to  attend 
his  meetings  were  killed  by  an  epidemic  which  did  not  cease  until  religious 
duties  were  generally  attended  to.  On  his  way  back  from  Huasteca  he  was 
well  lodged  and  entertained  in  a  cottage  by  the  way;  but  later  he  learned 
that  there  was  no  such  cottage  on  the  road;  and  of  course  concluded  that  his 
entertainers  were  Joseph,  Mary,  and  Jesus — in  fact  he  had  noticed  an  extra- 
ordinary air  of  neatness  about  the  place.  Poisoned  once  In  taking  the  com- 
munion he  refused  the  antidote  and  was  cured  by  a  simple  dose  of  oU,  perhaps 
miraculously  as  he  thought.  It  was  at  VelicatA  in  May  1769  that  he  first 
saw  and  baptized  pagans. 

'  Serra^  Carrespondenda,  1777-S2,  MS.,  is  a  collection  of  his  letters  to  dif- 
ferent missionaries  and  officials.  It  is  impossible  by  means  of  extracts  to 
give  any  proper  idea  of  these  long,  rambling,  and  peculiar  epistles.  Palou 
nas  selected  the  very  best  of  his  letters  for  publication,  if  indeed  he  has  not 
changed  and  improved  them.  Larjge  portions  of  some  of  them  are  utterly 
unintelligible  and  were  appurently  intended  to  be  so  for  the  ordinary  reader. 
Sea  todo  por  Dios  and  similar  pious  expressions  are  used  in  great  profusion 
whether  the  subject  be  impor&nt  or  trivial.  To  Pieras  he  gives  .the  most 
minute  directions  how  to  answer  the  governor's  letter  and  how  to  make  out 
mission  reports  and  inventories,  leaving  nothing  in  manner  or  matter  to  the 
padro's  judgment.  He  wishes  all  maue  ready  for  ei^atures  because  the 
most  serious  part  of  it  is  to  feed  the  governor's  agents  while  doing  the  business. 
He  expresses  deep  pity  for  some  condemned  criminals,  and  directs  a  padre  to 
attend  to  their  spiritual  needs.  'It  will  be  some  work,  but  ver^  holy  and 
meritorious.'  To  Lasuen,  announcing  the  governor's  refusal  to  mcrease  an 
escort,  he  says,  'and  this  the  result  of  all  my  efforts  and  all  a  viceroy's  rec- 
ommendations, and  in  response  to  an  affectionate  and  humble  suggestion  made 
with  all  the  honey  my  mouth  would  hold.  Believe  mc,  of  all  the  draughts 
I  have  to  swallow  none  is  so  bitter.'  'I  and  your  Reverences — for  this  once 
I  name  myself  first. '  In  the  matter  of  escoUas^  however,  he  directs  the  padres 
to  'go  on  as  if  they  had  a  legion  of  soldiers;  punish  whoever  merits  chas- 
tisement; and  if  in  the  exact  performance  of  the  holy  ministzy  trouble 
arises  not  to  be  repressed  with  the  force  at  hand,  then  retire  to  the  presidio, 
write  me  tlie  facts  in  detail;  then  dirdn  y  dir^mos,*  He  writes  a  long  letter 
to  induce  Fi^uer  to  give  up  his  inteution  of  retiring,  reminding  him  tixat 
'patience  and  suffering  are  the  inheritance  of  the  elect,  the  coin  with  which 
heaven  is  bought.'  He  begins  by  an  anecdote  of  a  friar  at  matins  who 
wished  to  retire  to  his  cell  not  feeling  in  a  cood -humor,  and  to  whom  the 
prelate  replied  that  if  such  an  excuse  were  admitted  all  would  retire,  'and  I 
among  the  first.'    Then  he  compares  San  Diego  life  with  that  at  other  mis- 
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to  prove  him  a  great  and  a  remarkable  man.  Few 
who  came  to  Califomia  during  the  missionary  regime 
were  his  equal  in  devotion  to  and  success  in  his  work. 
All  his  energy  and  enthusiasm  were  directed  to  the 
performance  of  his  missionary  duties  as  outlined  in 
the  regulations  of  his  order  and  the  instructions  of  his 
superiors.  Limping  from  mission  to  mission  with  a 
lame  foot  that  must  never  be  cured,  fasting  much  and 
passing  sleepless  nights,  depriving  himself  of  comfort- 
able clothing  and  nutritious  food,  he  felt  that  he  was 
imitating  the  saints  and  martyrs  who  were  the  ideals 
of  his  sickly  boyhood,  and  in  the  recompense  of  absti- 
nence was  happy.  He  was  kind-hearted  and  charitable 
to  all,  but  most  strict  in  his  enforcement  of  religious 
duties.  It  never  occurred  to  him  to  doubt  his  abso- 
lute right  to  flog  his  neophytes  for  any  slight  negligence 
in  matters  of  the  faith.  His  holy  desires  trembled 
within  him  like  earthquake  throbs;  in  his  eyes  there 
was  but  one  object  worth  living  for,  the  performance 
of  religious  duty,  and  but  one  way  of  accomplishing 
that  object,  a  strict  and  literal  compliance  with  Fran- 
ciscan rides;  he  could  never  understand  that  there 
was  anything  beyond  his  narrow  field  of  vision.  In 
an  eminent  degree  he  possessed  the  faculty  of  apply- 
ing spiritual  enthusiasm  to  the  practical  affairs  of  life. 
Because  he  was  so  grand  a  missionary  he  was  none  the 
less  money-maker  and  civilizer,  yet  money-making  and 
civilizing  must  ever  be  subordinate  to  missionary 
work,  and  all  not  for  his  glory,  but  the  glory  of  God. 
A  St  Augustine  in  his  religion,  he  was  a  Juvenal  in  his 
philosophy.  He  managed  wisely  the  mission  interests 
both  spiritual  and  temporal;  and  his  greatest  sorrow 
was  that  the  military  and  political  authorities  were 

sioDB,  abowing  that  each  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  He  suggesto 
the  question  which  is  worse  'to  be  hungry  and  have  nothing  to  eat  or  plenty 
to  eat  and  no  appetite.'  When  San  Francisco  and  Santa  Clara  had  nothing 
to  eat  they  attributed  to  this  want  *el  no  hacer  prodisios  de  conversiones^ 
but  now  that  there  is  food  there  is  nobody  to  eat  it  'Therefore,  my  brother, 
let  as  go  on  with  our  matins  to  the  aaiicto  sanctore,^  *Adonde  ird  el  buey 
que  no  are?  sino  va  d  Gampeche?*  Some  who  have  gone  away  would  perhaps 
gladly  take  what  they  left. 
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not  80  easily  managed  as  padres  and  neophytes.  In 
his  controversies  with  the  governors  he  sometimes 
pushed  diplomacy  to  the  very  verge  of  inconsistency, 
but  all  apparently  without  any  intention  of  injuring 
them,  though  he  knew  he  was  dealing  with  men  who 
cast  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  great  work.  His  let- 
ters were  long,  verbose,  and  rambling,  but  left  no 
minute  detail  of  the  subject  untouched.  The  loss  of 
a  sheep  from  a  mission  flock  evoked  a  communication 
of  the  same  style  and  length,  with  the  same  expres- 
sions of  trust  in  heaven,  as  the  conversion  or  destruc- 
tion of  a  whole  tribe;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in 
writing  to  his  friars,  especially  about  his  political 
quarrels,  he  adopted  a  peculiar  and  mysterious  style 
wholly  unintelligible,  as  it  was  doubtless  intended  to 
be,  to  all  but  the  initiated.  On  the  whole  the  pre- 
ceding remarks  fail  to  do  him  justice;  for  he  was 
a  well  meaning,  industrious,  enthusiastic,  and  kind- 
hearted  old  man;  his  faults  were  those  of  his  cloth, 
and  he  was  not  much  more  fanatical  than  others  of 
his  time,  being  like  most  of  his  Californian  compan- 
ions a  brilliant  exception  in  point  of  morality  to  friars 
of  some  other  lands  and  times.* 

At  the  death  of  Serra  the  presidency  of  the  mis- 
sions naturally  fell  temporarily  to  Palou  as  the  senior 
friar  in  California,  who  had  also  held  the  position 

*  Nearly  all  the  books  that  have  been  written  about  California  have  some- 
thing  to  say  of  Junipero  Serra,  and  it  is  not  neceaaary  to  refer  to  the  long 
list.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  however,  that  there  are  very  few  if  any 
official  communications  respecting  his  death  preserved  in  the  archives  either 
secular  or  missionary,  Hittell,  JJiat.  <S'.  F.,  3^9,  gives  a  very  good  account  of 
the  padre's  life,  concluding  that  'his  cowl  covered  neither  creed,  guile, 
hypocrisy,  nor  pride.  He  had  no  quarrels  and  made  no  enemies.  He  sought 
to  be  a  sunple  friar,  and  he  was  one  in  sincerity.  Probably  few  have  ap- 
proached nearer  to  the  ideal  perfection  of  a  monkish  life  than  he.*  I  have 
his  autosraph  sicnatures  in  8,  Antonio,  Doc.  SueltoSf  9,  13, 17.  See  a  poem  by 
M.  A.  Fitzgerald  on  his  death  in  Hayes*  Miaa.  Book,  152.  Palou*s  Vida  con- 
tains a  portrait  more  likely  to  be  like  the  original  than  any  other  extant 
Oleeson,  hist.  CcUh.  Ch.,  ii.  frontisp.,  has  one  copied  from  a  painting  in  the 
library  of  the  California  pioneers,  aoout  the  authenticity  of  which  nothins  ia 
known.  Dr  Taylor,  Discov.  <md  Founders,  ii.  41,  claims  to  have  obtainecT  in 
1853  a  photograph  from  an  oriffinal  painting  at  the  coUe^  of  San  Fernando^ 
of  which  a  caricature  was  published  in  Hutchmgs*  Mag.  m  ISOO. 
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scope  and  contents  of  this  author's  literary  works. 
There  was  no  man  so  well  qualified  by  opportunities 
and  ability  to  write  the  early  history  of  California  as 
PaloUy  and  he  made  excellent  use  of  his  advantages. 
As  early  as  1773,  and  probably  before  that  date,  he 
began  the  accumulation  of  material  by  copying  orig- 
inal documents  and  recording  current  events,  without 
any  definite  idea,  as  it  would  seem,  of  publication. 
He  continued  this  labor  of  preparing  careful  historical 
notes  down  to  1783,  devoting  to  it  such  time  as  could 
be  spared  from  his  missionary  duties  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. During  the  vears  1784-5,  having  apparently 
suspended  work  on  his  notes,  he  gave  his  attention  to 
the  preparation  of  a  life  of  Serra,  his  prelate,  former 
instructor,  and  life-long  friend.     This  work  he  com- 

{)Ieted  in  February  1785  and  carried  it  to  Mexico 
ater  in  the  same  year,  where  it  was  published  in 
1787.  It  was  extensively  circulated  for  a  book  of 
that  epoch,  though  since  considered  rare,  and  it  has 
been  practically  the  source  of  all  that  has  ever  been 
written  on  California  mission  history  down  to  1784. 
Very  few  of  modern  writers  have,  however,  consulted 
the  original,  most  contenting  themselves  with  a  weak 
solution  of  its  contents  at  second  hand;  hence  the 
numerous  errors  extant  in  books,  pamphlets,  and  news- 

i)apers.  The  manuscript  of  the  historical  notes  after 
ying  for  some  years  in  the  college  vaults,  was  copied 
into  the  Mexican  archives  and  finally  printed  in  1857, 
though  it  was  utterly  unknown  to  writers  on  Califor- 
nia until  1874,  since  which  date  it  has  been  as  care- 
lessly and  superficially  used  as  was  the  life  of  Padre 
Junlpero  before.  The  Noticias  is  far  the  more  exten- 
sive and  complete  work  of  the  two,®  though  both  cover 

*PaU>u,  Rdadon  Hist&rica  de  la  Vida  y  ApoatdUcaa  Taretu  del  VeiterMe 
Padre  Fray  Junipero  Serra  ydelae  Misiones  que  fundd  en  la  California  Seo- 
tentrional,  y  nuevoa  eatabledmientos  de  Monterey.  EeerUa  por  el  R,  P.  L,  Fr. 
FrancUco  Palou,  Ouardian  actual  del  Colegio  ApoetoHco  de  8,  Famando  de 
Mexico,  y  Discipulo  del  Venerable  Fundador:  dirtgida  d  tu  Santa  Provmcia  de 
la  Regular  Obeervaneiade  Nro,  S,  P,  8,  Francisco  de  la  Ida  de  MaUorca,  A 
erpensae  de  Don  Miauel  Oonzales  Calderon,  Sindico  de  dicho  ApoeUUico  Cole- 
gio, Mexico,  1787,  8vo  14 1.  844  pages,  with  map  and  portrait.    The  author's 
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substantially  the  same  ground.  While  my  researches 
among  original  manuscript  authorities  have  brought 
to  light  a  Targe  amount  of  material  not  given  by  Jra- 
lou,  yet  his  writings  contain  a  few  diaries  which  I 
have  not  found  elsewhere.     I  have  sometimes  been 

dedicatory  letter  and  proteeta  ia  dated  San  Francisco,  Feb.  28,  1785.  The 
license  of  the  audiencia  to  print  is  dated  Dec.  7,  17S6;  and  the  latest^f  the 
Yarious  approvals  of  Franciscan  authorities  on  March  12,  1787.  In  his  pro- 
logue the  author,  after  explaining  that  the  work,  written  for  the  province  of 
Mallorca,  is  published  at  the  urgent  request  of  certain  friends  of  Serra  who 
bear  the  expense,  ffoes  on  to  say:  'I  well  know  that  some  who  read  new 
things  expect  the  nistorian  to  indulge  in  theories  and  to  clear  up  all  diffi- 
culaes.^  This  method  although  tolerated  and  even  applauded  in  profane  his- 
tories, in  those  of  saints  and  servants  of  God  written  for  edification  and  to  ex- 
cite imitation,  is  deemed  by  the  best  historians  a  fault,  the  which  I  have 
aimed  to  avoid.  As  the  soul  of  history  is  simple  truth,  thou  canst  have  the 
assurance  that  almost  all  I  relate  I  have  witnessed,  and  the  rest  has  been  told 
me  by  other  padres  worthy  of  faith.*  On  Aug.  IG,  17S6,  Palou  writes  to 
Lasucn,  Arch,  Sta.  Barbara^  MS.,  xii.  41-2,  that  everything  is  going  well  with 
the  book,  which  he  is  told  will  circulate  all  over  Europe,  where  all  arc  curioas 
to  learn  about  California.  He  thinks  it  has  been  heard  of  at  court,  will  send 
some  copies  to  California,  and  asks  Losucn  to  pray  for  its  success.  It  was 
sent  to  California,  where  each  mission  library  had  a  copy.  The  work  has  be- 
come less  rare  and  costly  of  late  years  than  formerly.  I  have  three  copies, 
the  moet  expensive  of  which  cost  less  than  $25.  I  have  also  the  edition  of 
Mexico,  185*2,  in  which  it  was  published  with  Clavigero's  history  of  Lower 
California  in  a  volume  of  the  Bihlioteca  Nacional  y  Estrangera.  It  was  also 
reprinted  in  a  newspaper  of  southern  California  and  in  the  form  of  scraps  is 
found  in  //ayes*  Misnion  Book,  i. 

Palou,  Noticias  de  la  {Antigua  y)  Nueva  California.  EscriUu  por  el  i?.  P. 
Fr.  F.  PaJou  (tom.  i.  ii.),  in  l)oc.  JIUt.  Mex.,  serie  iv.  tom.  vi.-vii.  Mexico, 
1 857 ,  8vo,  688, 390  pp.  The  latest  date  mentioned  is  in  July  1 783,  about  which 
time  it  was  doubtless  concluded.  A  passage  in  tom.  i.  2G9,  shows  that  chap. 
T.  of  part  ii.  was  written  as  early  as  1773  at  Monterey.  It  is  evident  tliat 
the  author  collected  material  from  his  first  arrival,  and  wrote  up  the  record 
to  date  at  intervals  as  allowed  by  his  duties.  The  original  manuscript  in  the 
college  of  San  Fernando  has  disappeared;  but  by  royal  order  of  1790  a  copy 
was  made  under  the  direction  of  r.  Francisco  Garcia  Figueroa,  who  certified 
to  its  accuracy  December  3  and  4,  1792.  This  copy,  a  duplicate  of  which  was 
sent  to  Spain,  has  since  been  preserved  in  Mexico  with  other  documents 
copied  nnaer  the  same  order,  which  form  the  first  32  volumes  of  the  Arc/iivo 
Oeneralj  an  invaluable  collection,  all  the  volumes  of  which  (except  tom.  i., 
which  has  been  lost  from  the  archives)  are  in  my  Library,  some  in  print, 
others  copied  for  the  Maximilian  Imperial  Library,  and  the  rest  copied 
expressly  for  my  collection.  Palou 's  work  formed  tomes  xxii.-iii.  of  the  col- 
lection. In  18^7  (not  1846  as  Doyle  says),  it  was  printed  in  the  form  of  a 
folletin  of  the  Diario  Oficial,  forming  the  last  two  of  a  set  of  20  volumes  of 
Documents  for  the  History  of  Mexico  printed  in  the  same  way  and  selected 
largely  from  the  same  source.  This  collection,  though  badly  printed,  is  the 
moet  important  source  of  information  extant  on  the  history  of  Sonora,  Chi- 
hnohua,  and  New  Mexico,  as  well  as  California;  but  it  is  very  rarely  to  be 
found  complete,  and  has  been  utterly  unknown  to  modem  writers  on  history. 
Palou*s  work  is  divided  into  four  parts.  Part  I.  includes  the  annals  of  Baja 
Calif omia,  under  the  Franciscans  from  1708  to  1773,  and  extends  over  245 
pages  of  the  first  volume  in  40  chapters;  Part  II.  describes  the  expeditions  to 
Monterey  and  the  foundation  of  tne  first  ^yb  missions,  extending  from  page 
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tempted  to  entertain  a  selfish  regret  that  Palou  wrote, 
or  that  his  writings  were  ever  printed,  yet  all  the 
same  he  must  be  regarded*  as  the  best  original  au- 
thority for  the  earliest  period  of  mission  history. 
I  have  copied  his  map  of  Upper  California.* 

The  missions  had  a  narrow  escape  from  ruin  or  from 
what  the  friars  believed  would  result  in  ruin,  in  the 
form  of  their  erection  into  a  custody.  Sonora  and  the 
Californias  had  been  formed  into  a  bishopric  in  1779, 
and  Bishop  Reyes  came  in  1783,  with  full  authority 

247  to  688,  in  50  chapters,  and  covering  the  period  from  1769  to  1773;  Part 
m.  is  a  collection  of  original  documents  on  events  of  1773-^,  not  arranged  in 
chapters,  and  filling  211  pages  of  torn.  11.;  and  Part  IV.  continues  the  narra- 
tive in  41  chapters,  pages  213-396,  from  1775  to  1783.  At  the  beginning  of 
torn.  i.  the  author  gives  the  following  prefatoi-^  notice:  'Jesus,  Mary,  and 
Joseph.  Summary  (of  the  annals)  of  Old  California  during  the  time  that 
those  missions  were  administered  by  the  missionaries  of  the  Kegnlar  Observ- 
ance of  Our  Seraphic  Father  Sau  Francisco  of  the  Apostolic  (Allege  of  San 
Fernando  in  Mexico — and  of  the  new  missions  which  the  said  missionaries 
founded  in  the  new  establishments  of  San  Diego  and  Mouterev,  written  b^ 
the  least  (the  most  unworthy)  of  said  missionaries,  who  workea  in  Old  Cali- 
fornia from  the  time  it  was  intrusted  to  said  College  down  to  its  delivery  to 
the  reverend  fathers  of  the  sacred  reli^on  of  Our  '-Cherubic"  Father  Santo 
Domingo,  and  who  later  with  other  missionaries  of  the  same  College  of  San 
Fernando  went  up  to  Monterey,  having  no  other  aim  in  this  material  work 
which  I  undertake  than  that  allowed  me  bv  the  apostolic  ministry,  which  is 
to  leave  on  record  all  that  has  liappened  and  mav  happen  while  God  gives  me 
life  and  health  to  work  in  this  new  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  so  that  when  the 
chronicler  of  our  apostolic  colleges  may  demand  from  that  of  San  Fernando 
notes  of  its  apostolic  labors  I  may  have  them  compiled  in  a  volume,  or  more 
should  there  oe  enough  to  note,  leaving  it  to  the  skill  of  the  chronicler  to  put 
them  in  the  style  for  publication,  and  to  his  prudence  and  "religiosity"  to 
leave  to  the  secrecy  of  the  archives  those  which  are  written  only  because  they 
may  be  needed  to  shut  the  mouth  of  those  rivals  in  the  apostolic  ministry  who 
are  never  lacking  in  new  conversions,  so  that  if  they  should  talk  some  day  of 
missionary  achievements  there  may  be  had  in  readiness  all  the  events  as  they 
really  occurred  in  California,  both  old  and  new,  all  of  which  with  all  sincerity 
and  truth  I  will  narrate  in  this  summary,  divided  into  four  parts,'  etc.  This 
gives  an  idea  of  the  author's  purpose,  but  hardly  of  his  style,  which  was  tol- 
erablv  good.  The  book  has  many  tyiwcraphical  defects,  but  few  or  none 
which  may  not  be  corrected  in  substance  from  the  archives.  I  have  referred 
constantly  to  this  original  edition,  using  for  convenience  tom.  i.  and  iL,  instead 
the  tom.  vi.-vii.  of  the  Collection.  In  1874-5,  Mr  John  T.  Doyle  issued  in 
San  Francisco  a  reprint  of  Palou's  NoUcias  in  four  8vo  volumes,  one  volume 
to  each  part,  well  printed  on  good  paper,  and  with  a  few  corrections  of  typo- 
graphical errors.  The  prefatory  notice  just  quoted  is  omitted  in  the  reprint; 
there  is  a  transfer  of  a  diary  from  one  part  to  another;  some  photographs  of 
mission  buildings  and  other  Califomian  scenes  are  added;  and  the  whole  is 
prefaced  by  a  long  and  ably  written  note  by  Mr  Doyle  on  Palou's  Hfe,  the  mis- 
sion system,  the  pious  fund,  etc. 

*  Cal{fornias,  ATitiguay  Nueva . . .  Longitude  reckoned  from  San  Bias.  Di^o 
Francisco,  sc,  Mexico,  1787.  Many  strange  inaccuracies  will  be  noticcSl, 
especially  in  the  location  of  Santa  Clara,  San  Antonio,  and  the  Colorado 
missions.    For  map  see  p.  408,  this  voL 
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from  the  king  and  the  Franciscan  commissary  general 
to  make  the  change,  which  though  it  was  to  leave  the 
friars  in  control  and  give  the  bishop  but  little  if  any 
increased  authority,  was  doubtless  intended  as  a  step 
toward  secularization.  By  it  the  connection  between 
missions  and  the  colleges  was  to  cease;  the  missions 
were  to  become  hospices  and  pueblos  de  visita,  the 
president  would  be  replaced  by  a  custodian,  who  with 
his  council  of  definidores  took  the  place  also,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  of  the  college  guardian  and  discretorio;  and 
the  system  was  to  be  supported  largely  by  the  beg- 
ging of  alms.  The  colleges  naturally  protested  against 
the  change,  claiming  that  new  friars  would  have  to  be 
brought  from  Spain  at  great  expense,  since  the  old 
missionaries  would  not  sever  their  connection  with  their 
colleges;  that  the  new  system  made  no  provision  for 
new  conversions;  that,  in  California  particularly,  there 
were  none  to  give  alms;  and  that  there  were  many 
of  the  custody  regulations  which  it  would  be  absolutely 
impossible  to  enforce  in  these  provinces.  These  pro- 
tests were  of  no  avail  so  far  as  Sonora  was  con- 
cerned, where  the  custody  of  San  Cdrlos  was  formed 
in  October  1783;  but  the  college  of  San  Fernando 
succeeded  in  postponing  action  in  the  erection  of  San 
Gabriel  de  California  until  the  practical  result  else- 
where could  be  known.  As  the  system  proved  to  work 
very  badly  in  Sonora,  California  escaped  the  experi- 
ment which  would  almost  certainly  have  proved  de- 
structive of  mission  prosperity.  I  hear  nothing  of 
the  scheme  in  California  after  1787.^'' 

'^  For  a  full  account  of  the  experiment  in  Sonora  see  ArricivUa^  Cron, 
Serdf. ,  564-75.  The  royal  order  in  favor  of  custodies  was  dated  May  20,  1 782. 
Aug.  17,  1792,  after  numerous  petitions,  the  king,  on  advice  of  general,  gov- 
ernor, bishop,  and  audiencia^  issued  an  order  which  restored  the  old  system. 
Jan.  8,  1783,  the  guardian  sends  to  Serra  the  brief  and  laws  for  custodies  with 
the  remark  that  they  contain  many  falsehoods  and  impossibilities,  saying,  *  we 
work  here  with  all  our  might  to  overthrow  these  projects  in  the  begiuniusr,  real- 
izing that  merely  to  attempt  them  will  cause  great  mischief. '  The  bishop  vill 
try  the  experiment  in  Sonora,  and  we  shall  be  left  in  peace  for  a  while  ct  any 
i-ate.  If  you  get  orders  from  lie  bishop  you  must  reply  that  your  superior  ia  to 
be  consulted.  Arch.  Sta.  Bdrbara,  MS.,  xii.  156-8.  Feb.  3,  1783,  the  c  aixliaa 
of  San  Fernando  and  agents  of  Santa  Cruz  and  Guadalupe  colleges  uni^o  in  a 
protest  to  the  viceroy.  Id.,  xii.  212-13.    Jan.  14,  1784,  Galvez  informs  the 
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Not  only  did  the  missions  escape  separation  from 
the  control  of  San  Fernando,  but  their  number  was 
increased  by  the  founding  of  two  new  establishments, 
Santa  B^bara  and  Purisima,  the  long-talked  of  mis- 
sions of  the  Channel.  In  1782  these  establishments 
had  been  suspended  as  will  be  remembered  because  of 
a  plan  of  the  secular  authorities  to  break  up  the  old 
system  and  take  from  the  friars  the  management  of 
temporalities,  and  the  consequent  refusal  of  the  friars 
to  serve.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  king,  but 
I  find  no  record  of  definite  action  thereon.  The  guar- 
dian instructed  President  Serra  and  his  successor 
Lasuen  not  to  allow  any  new  establishments  except 
on  the  old  basis;"  a  good  excuse  was  accordingly  ready 
whenever  any  suggestion  was  made  by  governor  or 
general;  and  finally  by  the  tacit  agreement  of  their 
opponents  the  friars  were  allowed  to  have  their  own 
way.  In  April  1786  the  guardian  informed  the  pres- 
ident that  friars  will  come  to  California  this  year,  and 
Santa  Barbara  may  be  founded,  if  the  old  system  be 
allowed,  but  not  otherwise.^^ 

viceroy  that  notwithatanding  the  opposition  it  is  the  king's  will  that  the  cus- 
todies be  promoted.  April  12,  17&,  guardian  informs  Lasaen  that  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  to  be  silent  and  cautious.  Id.,  214-15.  It  seems  that  gen- 
eral Neve  had  fayored  the  custody  in  California.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  viL 
1^14.  March  21,1 787,  the  king  ordered  that  if  there  were  not  enough  friars  of 
San  Fernando  for  the  California  missions,  others  might  be  taken  from  Michoa* 
can.  Arch,  Sia.  Bdrhara,  MS.,  x.  287;  Doc,  Hist,  Gal,,  MS.,  iy.  32. 

^^  April  1,  1784,  the  general  wrote  to  Fages  authorizinff  the  founding  of  a 
mission  at  Montecito  near  the  presidio  of  Santa  Barbara.  The  governor  notified 
Pres.  Serra  on  July  27th  from  San  Francisco.  Arch,  Sta,  Bdrbam,  MS.,  vi. 
194,  xi.  5.  No  notice  seems  to  have  been  taken  of  this.  March  9,  1785,  Gen. 
Bengel,  presuming  that  the  padres  sent  for  have  arrived,  orders  Fages  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  found  a  misaion  at  Montecito.  Instructions  have  been  siven 
to  pay  the  $1,000  allowed  each  new  mission.  St.  Pap.,  Sac,  MS.,  iv.  34--5. 
Sept.  30th  Fages  notifies  Lasuen  that  in  company  with  P.  Santa  Maria  he  has 
explored  the  Montecito  site  three  fourths  of  a  league  from  the  presidio  and 
found  it  suitable  for  a  mission.  He  has  informed  the  general  who  orders  an 
immediate  foundation.  Prov.  Rec.,  MS.,  iii  55.  The  same  dayFara  also 
writes  to  Lasuen  that  as  the  two  padres  (Noboa  and  Bioboo)  have  arrived,  he 
hopes  he  will  proceed  at  once  to  found  the  misaion.  Arch.  Sta.  Bdrbara,  MS., 
xi.  386-7.  Lasuen  replies  that  the  padres  are  destined  elsewhere  and  there 
can  be  no  foundation  yet.  Id.,  389-90.  PP.  Mariner  and  Giribet  came  in  1785, 
but  still  noUiing  was  done. 

"  Guardian  to  Lasuen  April  1, 1786,  in  Arch.  Sia.  Bdrbara,  MS.,  viiL  133- 
4;  xi.  214.  On  the  same  date  he  forwarded  instructions,  not  extant,  and  directs 
LMuen  to  show  them  to  the  governor  if  necessary,  but  on  no  account  to  allow 
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President  Laauen  went  down  to  the  presidio  at  the 
end  of  October  with  two  of  the  newly  arrived  friars, 
and  superintended  active  preparations  for  the  new 
mission  which  was  to  be  formallj  dedicated  the  4th 
of  December.^'  On  that  day  the  cross  was  raised  and 
blessed,  and  that  day,  the  festival  of  Santa  Barbara 
Virgen  y  Martyr,"  is  regarded  as  the  day  of  the  mis- 
sion s  regular  foundation,  though  the  ceremonies  were 
not  completed  on  account  of  the  governor's  absence 
and  his  order  to  suspend  operations  until  his  arrival. 
Possibly  Pages  had  some  thought  of  insisting  on  the 
innovations  which  had  caused  so  much  controversy, 
but  if  so  he  changed  his  mind,  for  after  his  arrival  on 
December  14th  the  friars  were  allowed  to  go  on  in 
their  own  way.  On  the  16th  the  first  mass  was  said 
by  Father  Paterna,  a  sermon  was  preached  by  La- 
suen,  and  thus  the  foundation  was  completed.'' 

Fathers  Antonio  Paterna  from  San  Luis,  and  Cris- 
tobal Oramas,  one  of  the  new-comers,  were  the  minis- 
tros  fundadoreSy  the  latter  being  replaced  in  1790  by 
Jos^  de  Miguel.^*     The  rainy  season  did  not  permit 

any  infrmgement  on  the  old  systemi  or  any  experiments  like  those  on  the 
Colorado  j&ver,  which  he  fears  are  still  intended,  /c?.,  xiL  24-.J.  April  0th 
he  commnnicates  the  roval  orders  that  older  missions  are  to  coutrihnte  stock 
and  grain  for  Santa  B^bara.  /d,  xL  6.  The  new  padres,  six  in  number,  were 
Arenaza,  Arroita,  Ortboas,  Santiago,  Sola,  and  Torrente. 

"  Oct.  27, 1786,  the  commandant  writes  to  Fages  asking  him  to  be  present 
at  the  ceremony,  and  statins  that  the  president  and  padres  are  abont  to  arrive. 
NoY.  13th,  he  writes  that  timber  has  been  cut  ana  preparations  have  been 


made  for  sowing.  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  vi.  51,  68. 

^*  Santa  Bdrbaia,  the  virgin  and  martyr,  is  a  sa 
ditionary  and  veiy  donbtfolfy  authenticated.    She  was  the  daughter  of  one 


Dioecoro  who  liyed  once  upon  a  time  in  Asia  Minor,  a  cruel  idolater  who  gave 
his  daughter  to  be  tortured  for  her  adherence  to  Christianity,  and  cut  on  her 
head  with  his  own  hand  after  she  had  borne  unflinchingly  the  most  cruel  tor- 
ments.    She  was  and  still  is  the  patron  saint  of  artillerymen  in  the  Spanish 

*  *"    L  bears  her  name. 

L  tSta.  Bdrharay  Lib.  de 
15-17.  In  the  first 
annual  report  of  the  mission  the  date  of  the  first  mass  is  given  as  Dec.  15th, 
and  the  site  is  called  Pedragoso,  one  fourth  of  a  league  from  the  presidio.  Id., 
V.  3,  4.  Dec.  11th  Lasuen  writes  to  the  general  about  the  governor's  order 
suspending  the  foundation.  Id,,  xi.  7.  April  11th  the  general  acknowledges 
receipt  of  news  of  foun^ng,  and  in  June  of  progress.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS., 
vii.  43,  58-9. 

1'  See  lists  of  padres  at  Santa  Barbara  from  the  beginning,  compiled  from 
the  records  by  E.  F.  Murray,  in  Arch.  Sta.  Bdrhara,  MS.,  vii.  &-10,  25-9, 
39-43,  68-70,  76-7. 
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the  erection  of  buildings  at  first,  and  the  first  bap- 
tism on  December  31st  was  administered  at  the  pre- 
sidio. On  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  presidio 
only  the  ordinary  guard  of  six  men  was  allowed." 
By  the  end  of  1787  there  had  been  188  baptisms, 
which  number  was  increased  to  520  in  1790,  with  102 
deaths,  leaving  438  existing  neophytes.  At  this  time 
lar^e  stock  numbered  296  and  small  stock  503  head, 
while  products  of  the  soil  amounted  to  about  1,500 
bushels.  A  church  18  by  90  feet  was  completed  in 
1789,  and  by  the  end  of  i790  other  mission  buildings 
of  adobes  with  tile  roofs  were  suflSciently  numerous 
and  in  good  condition.^® 

Respecting  the  founding  of  the  third  Channel  mis- 
sion little  material  is  preserved  in  the  archives.  As 
early  as  1779-80  it  had  been  determined  to  locate  the 
mission  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara channel  in  the  region  of  Point  Concepcion,  and 
that,  not  improbably  with  some  reference  to  the  name 
of  the  cape,  it  should  be  dedicated  to  La  Purisima 
Concepcion,  that  is,  "to  the  singular  and  most  pure 
mystery  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  most 
holy  virgin  Mary,  mother  of  God,  queen  of  heaven, 
queen  of  angels,  and  Our  Lady."  The  foundation  was 
suspended  like  that  of  Santa  Bd.rbara,  and  operations 
were  resumed  when  certain  restrictions  obnoxious  to 
the  friars  were  removed.  In  June  1785  Governor 
Fages  recommended  a  site  on  the  Santa  Kosa  River, 
now  called  the  Santa  In^s;  and  in  March  1786  General 
Rengel  instructed  the  governor  to  proceed  with  the 
establishment.^^    At  last  President  Lasuen^  doubtless 

^7  Faqea,  InfomtRdeMimMiM,  MS.,  135-6. 

IB  Full  statistics  of  baptisms,  deaths,  etc,  with  inTentories  of  mission  prop- 
erty, and  lists  of  buildings  as  completed  from  year  toyear  in  PcUema^  In' 
foi-mes  de  la  Mision  de  Santa  Bdrbara,  1787-918,  MS.  Want  of  water  a  great 
drawback  in  agricultural  operations.  Ihges,  It^forme  de  Jlii»one$,  136-7.  First 
sowinff  of  wheat  did  not  come  up.  Prov,  SL  Pap,,  MS.,  vii  65.  Owins  to 
lack  of  means  to  support  Indians  only  yoluntary  converts  were  admitcea  at 
first.  7(2. ,  viL  59. 

^" Fages  to  Bengel  June  2,  1785,  in  Prw.  Hec.,  MS.,  i.  192-3.  Rengel  to 
Fages  l£tfch  24,  1786,  in  Prov,  8t,  Pap.,  Ma,  vi.  112-13.    He  calls  the  site 
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accompanied  by  a  military  guard,  went  up  from  the 
presidio  of  Santa  Bd.rbara  to  the  site  selected,  called 
by  the  natives  Algsacupf,  where  on  December  8,  1787, 
he  blessed  the  spot,  raised  the  cross,  celebrated  mass, 
and  preached  a  sermon.  Thus  the  mission  was  nomi- 
nally founded,  and  the  day  was  afterward  given  in 
mission  reports  as  the  anniversary  date;  but  there 
was  in  reality  no  beginning  of  the  mission  work  proper 
at  this  time.  The  day  was  that  of  La  Purisima  Con- 
cepcion  and  was  therefore  selected  for  the  ceremony; 
but  the  spot  was  subsequently  abandoned  for  several 
months,  all  returning  to  the  presidio  on  account  of 
the  rainy  season,  as  had  doubtless  been  the  intention. 
In  the  middle  of  March  1788  the  mission  escort, 
probably  under  Sergeant  Pablo  Antonio  Cota,  with 
a  band  of  laborers  and  servants,  went  up  to  prepare 
the  necessary  buildings,  and  early  in  April  President 
Lasuen  returned  with  the  two  ministros  fandadores, 
Vicente  Fuster  from  San  Juan  and  Josd  Arroita  a 
new-comer  of  1786.^  The  former  was  succeeded  late 
in  1789  by  Crist6bal  Ordmas  from  Santa  Barbara. 
As  early  as  August  1788  seventy-nine  neophytes 
were  enrolled.  In  September  Corporal  Josd  M.  Or- 
tega took  command  of  the  mission  guard.^^  The  site 
as  we  shall  see  was  changed  in  later  years." 

selected  Santa  Boea  de  la  Gayiota,  and  says  he  will  apply  for  the  $1,000 
allowed  each  new  mission. 

''^  Title-page  of  baptismal  register  signed  by  Lasnen,  in  PurUima,  Lib.  de 
Mision,  MS.,  1-3.  Faces'  instraction  to  the  sergeant  in  command  are  dated 
at  San  Gabriel  on  Apru  7th.  They  are  yery  complete  and  carefully  prepared, 
enjoining  ^preat  caution,  kind  treatment  to  the  natiyes,  and  harmonious 
relations  with  the  missionaries,  the  conyersion  of  gentiles  being  the  chief  aim 
of  the  conquest.  Fage^t  Ordenea  aeneralea  que  dehe  observar  el  Sargento  encar- 
ffo^o  de  la  EaeoUa  de  la  Nueva  JkiHon  de  la  Purisima  Concepcion,  1788,  MS. 
The  sergeant  is  ordered  to  explore  for  the  shortest  way  and  best  road  to  the 
Lagnna  Larga. 

"  Prov,  8t,  Pap,,  MS.,  yiii.  87,  110.  By  the  end  of  1790,  301  natives  had 
been  baptized,  23  had  died,  and  the  number  existing  was  234.  Small  stock 
had  increased  to  731  and  large  to  257  head.  The  mission  crops  in  1790  were 
1,700  bujBhels. 

**  List  of  oyer  50  ranoherias  in  Purisima  district,  in  Purinma,  Lib,  Miaion, 
MS.,  10. 
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KULE  OF  FAGES;  FOBEIGK  RELATIONS  AND  GOMBCEBCE. 

178»-1790. 

No  Fbabs  of  F0BSIONEB8— Isolation  ov  Caldobnia— Wab  Gontbibctions 
AGAINST  England— Visit  ov  thb  Fbench  Votaoeb  La  PisousB— His 
iNSTBucnoNS— An  Hospitable  Rbckption— Thz  Stbangebs  at  San 
GiBLOs— Fatx  of  thb  Expedition — Obsebyations  on  the  Gountbt 
AND  THE  Mission  System— Gohmebce— The  Salt-tbadb— The  Fctb- 
tbadb—Vasadbe's  Pbojeot— a  Failube— The  Manila  Galleon— 
GuBBENT  Pbiobs— Abbiyal  OF  Tbanspobt  Vessxls— Nobthxbn  Voy- 
ages OF  Mabtinez  and  Elisa— Genebal  Washington's  Ship  the 
'  Goluubia  '—The  Ghigoss— £x-govbbnob  Nxvx  and  the  Pboyimgias 
Intebnas. 

Although  fears  of  foreign  encroachments  had  been 
a  principal  motive  for  the  Spanish  occupation  of  Cal- 
ifornia, and  these  fears  were  still  entertained  in  Spain 
and  Mexico  respecting  the  far  north,  there  was  httle 
anxiety  on  the  subject  in  California.  True,  orders 
had  been  received  occasionally  from  the  king  requir- 
ing precautions  in  view  of  special  dangers  real  or 
imaginary/  and  such  orders  had  been  made  public  with 

1  Jidv  26,  1778,  Groix  to  Neve,  striot  neutzAlity  to  be  obeenred  in  the 
Anglo-frendi  war  by  royal  order  of  March  22.  Prov.  SL  Pap,,  MS.,  ii.  28. 
Aug.  6,  1779,  Gen.  Groix  forwards  to  Got.  Neve  royal  orden  for  defence  and 
repriBals  agidnst  the  English  with  whom  Spain  was  at  war.  Prov.  St.  Pap., 
Ms.,  iL  49.  Feb.  11th  and  18th,  Groix  to  Neve  forwarding  orders  for  non- 
intenSoorse,  reprisals,  etc..  Id.,  iL  102,  108.  Aw-  25,  1780,  Groix  to  Keve 
warning  him  of  Admiral  Hughes'  departure  from  England  in  March  1779  with 
a  fleet  to  operate  on  west  coast  of  America.  Id.,  ii.  112-18.  Sept.  22,  1780, 
Groix  expresses  to  Neve  the  remarkable,  not  to  say  idiotic,  opinion  that  to 
stop  the  oreeding  of  horses  in  Galifomia  and  other  frontier  provinces  would 
keep  foreigners  away  '  pues  dificilmente  lo  emprenderan  (intemarse)  faltando 
los  ausilios  principales  para  transitar  los  deeiertos  que  promedian.'  Prxtv.  St. 
Pap.,  Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  iv.  14.  March  22,  1781,  Neve  orders  Garrillo  to  drive 
away  the  live-stock  in  case  the  English  fleet  should  appear,  in  order  to  be  free 

(4») 
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all  due  formality,  but  always  without  producing  the 
slightest  ripple  of  excitement.  There  was  not  even 
the  occasional  appearance  of  a  strange  sail  off  the 
coast  which  produced  such  a  tempest  in  a  teapot  at 
the  south.  No  foreigner  was  seen  in  California  dur- 
ing the  first  sixteen  years  of  her  history.  Knowledge 
of  current  events  was  limited  apparently  to  the  names 
of  ruling  king  in  Spain  and  pope  at  Rome.  If  they 
knew  more  the  records  do  not  show  it,  and  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  great  conflict  on  the  Atlantic 
side  of  their  own  continent  was  heard  of  until  long 
after  it  was  over. 

Yet  in  the  war  between  Spain  and  England,  lasting, 
so  far  as  knowledge  of  it  in  this  far  north-west  was 
concerned,  from  1780  to  1784,  the  Californians  were 
called  upon  to  aid  their  sovereign  with  their  money 
and  their  prayers,  and  they  responded  very  freely  to 
the  call.  In  1780  Cd^rlos  III.  called  upon  his  American 
subjects  for  a  donation,  fixing  the  contribution  of  each 
Spaniard  at  two  dollars  and  of  each  Indian  vassal  at 
one  dollar.  A  year  later  General  Croix  forwarded 
this  order  to  California  with  instructions  for  its  pub- 
lication and  enforcement.^  Nominally  the  contribution 
was  to  be  voluntary,  but  in  reality  was  so  managed  as 
to  leave  no  convenient  method  of  escape.  All  persons 
under  eighteen  years  of  age  were  exempt.  Neophytes 
might  contribute  produce  which  was  to  be  sold  at 
tariff  prices;  but  it  was  of  course  a  mission  contribu- 
tion made  by  the  friar  in  charge  from  the  community 
property  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  male  neo- 
phytes. Places  that  had  suffered  from  epidemic  or 
other  special  disaster  might  be  declared  exempt;  but 

to  defend  Monterey.  Prov,  8t.  Pap.,  MS.,  iii.  305.  March  17,  1784,  treaty 
of  peace  between  Spain  and  England  sent  to  California.  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS. , 
▼.  56.  Not.  15,  1784,  Faces  to  commandant  general,  has  learned  that  a  for- 
eign power  intends  to  send  dis^ised  emissaries  to  Mexico;  will  arrest  any 
such  who  may  come  to  California.  Prov.  Pec.,  MS.,  i.  182.  Nov.  15th,  Id.  to 
id.  understands  that  no  foreigners  must  be  allowed  in  the  country,  especially 
at  the  ports.     There  are  none  here  now.  Id.,  i.  181. 

"Royal  order  of  Aug.  17,  1780.  Forwarded  by  Gen.  Croix  Aug.  12,  1781. 
Arch.  Sta.  Bdrhara,  MS.,  xii.  223-9;  vii.  147-53;  Croix,  Instruccion  acbrt 
Donativo  en  California  2>ara  la  guerra  con  InglaUrra^  1781,  MS. 
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full  lists  and  records  of  the  contributors  in  each  estab- 
lishment were  to  be  made  and  forwarded  to  Spain. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  General  Croix  that  the  soldiers 
should  not  be  required  to  aid  in  the  donation,  but 
might  do  so  if  they  wished.  The  missions  of  San 
Diego  and  San  Juan  Capistrano  pleaded  poverty  at 
first/  but  seem  to  have  borne  their  part  of  the  burden 
at  last,  since  for  any  missionary  to  refuse  was  to  put 
his  mission  in  an  unfavorable  light  for  the  future. 
The  whole  amount  raised  was  over  four  thousand 
dollars,  of  which  the  governor  personally  contributed 
two  thousand.* 

The  first  intercourse  of  the  Califomians  with  sub- 
jects of  a  foreign  power  was  with  the  French  under 
Jean  Fran9ois  Galaup  de  La  P^rouse  in  the  autumn 
of  1786.  This  distinguished  navigator  had  sailed 
from  Brest  in  August  1785  on  the  frigate  Bottssole 
with  the  Astrolabe  under  M.  de  Langle,  on  a  scientific 
exploring  expedition  round  the  world,  fitted  out  and 
despatched  by  the  French  government.  A  full  corps 
of  scientific  specialists  accompanied  the  expedition; 
minute  and  carefully  prepared  instructions  were  ffiven, 
accompanied  by  reports  and  charts  of  all  that  had  been 
accomplished  by  the  explorers  of  different  nations;  the 
commanders  were  carefully  selected  for  their  ability 
and  experience;  and  in  fact  every  possible  precaution 
was  taken  to  make  the  trip  a  success.  In  the  king's 
general  instructions  datea  June  26,  1785,  occurred 

*Areh,  8ta»  Bdrbara,  MS.,  L  259-00;  zii.  230-2.  PteaideDt SerraapproTed 
the  plea  of  San  Diego.  Aoodrding  to  Prov,  i2ec,  MS.,  iii.  132-3, 8e7«ral  mis- 
rione  sought  ezempuon. 

^The  msoB  paid  by  each  eetabliahment  were  as  foUows:  San  Franciaeo 
presidio  and  two  missions,  $373;  Monterey,  |833;  San  G^los,  $106;  San 
Antonio,  $122;  San  Luis,  $107;  Sta.  Btobara  presidio,  $249;  Los  Angeles,  $15; 
San  Gabriel,  $134;  San  Juan  and  San  Diego,  $229;  San  Diego  Pr.,  $515; 
total,  $2,683,  bat  iheire  is  some  yariation  in  uie  records.  Dec.  7,  1782,  Gen. 
Croix  names  the  total  amonnt  as  $4,216.  Besides  Gov.  Neve,  Ignacio  Vallejo, 
majordomo  at  San  Girlos,  is  the  only  contributor  named.  He  gave  $10.  &u!i 
Josd  would  seem  to  have  done  nothiQg.  See  Prov,  8L  Pap,,  &n.  MU,,  MS., 
ii.  6,  iii.  11,  27-9;  viiL  4;  Prov,  St.  Pap,,  MS.,  iv.  76;  Prov,  Bee,  MS.,  it 
70,  74-5.  In  accordance  with  a  c6dula  of  June  16,  1779,  received  in  CUi* 
fomia  June  13,  1780,  prayers  both  public  and  private  were  ordered  by  the 
padre  presidente  on  June  24th.  Arch,  Sia.  Bdrbara,  MS.,  iz.  277-80;  z.  273. 
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some  passages  relating  more  or  less  directly  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

La  P^rouse  brought  with  him,  besides  the  historical 
work  of  Venegas,  a  printed  account  of  the  Spanish 
expeditions  of  1769-70/ and  other  narratives  in  manu- 
script or  print  of  subsequent  Spanish  voyages  up  the 
coast,  several  of  which  are  translated  and  published 
with  the  journal  of  this  expedition. 

Having  doubled  Cape  Horn,  visited  Easter  Island 
and  the  Hawaiian  group,  the  Boussole  and  Astrolabe 
crossed  to  the  American  coast,  anchoring  July  4, 1786, 
in  the  Port  des  Franjais  in  58**  37'.^  The  navigator's 
instructions  had  been  to  visit  Monterey  first  and  thence 
to  explore  the  coast  up  to  the  Aleutian  Isles;  but  a 
knowledge  of  the  prevailing  wind  had  led  him  to  a 
higher  latitude;  delays  at  Port  des  Fran9ais  left  no 
time  for  a  northern  voyage ;  and  it  was  decided  to  run 
down  the  coast  without  stopping,  obtain  supplies  at 
Monterey,  and  hasten  back  to  the  China  coast,  where 
the  expedition  was  due  in  the  early  spring.  On  the 
voyage  southward  no  observations  were  made  on  the 
California  coast  on  account  of  the  dense  fogs,  save 
that  one  night  there  was  seen  what  seemed  to  be  a 

^'  If  in  the  survey  which  he  is  to  make  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America 
he  finds  at  any  points  of  that  coast  forts  or  tradins-poets  belonging  to  His 
Catholic  Majesty  he  will  scrupnlonsly  avoid  everyuiing  which  might  give 
offence  to  the  commandants  or  chiefs  of  those  establishments ;  but  he  will  use 
with  them  the  ties  of  blood  and  friendship  which  so  closely  unite  the  two 
aovereiffns  in  order  to  obtain  by  means  thereof  all  the  aid  and  refreshment 
which  he  may  need  and  which  the  countay  mav  be  able  to  furnish. .  .So  far 
as  it  is  possible  to  judge  from  the  relations  of  those  countries  which  have 
reached  France,  the  actual  possession  of  S{jain  does  not  extend  above  the  ports 
of  San  Diego  and  Monterey,  where  she  has  built  small  forts  fi;arri8oned  by 
detachments  from  California  or  from  New  Mexico.  CThe  Sieur  de  La  P^rouse 
wiU  try  to  learn  the  condition,  force,  and  aim  of  these  establishments ;  and 
to  inform  himself  if  they  are  the  only  ones  which  Spain  has  founded  on  those 
coasts.  He  will  likewise  ascertain  at  what  latitude  a  be^;inning  may  be  made 
of  procuring  peltries;  what  quantity  the  Americans  (IndiaDs)  can  furnish; 
what  articles  would  be  best  adapted  to  the  fur-trade;'  what  facilities  there 
might  be  for  a  French  establishment,  all  this  relating  of  course  chiefly  to  the 
northern  coast.  La  PirouMt  Voyage  de  {Jean  Francois  Oalaup)  de  la  Pirouse 
auUwr  du  monde,  jmbUi  cof{form4ment  au  d6cret  du  23  Avr'd  1791,  et  r4dig4  par 
Af,  L.  A.  Milet-Mureau . .  .Paris,  1798,  8vo,  4  vol.  with  atlas  in  folio,  tom.  i. 
28-9.  It  does  not  seem  desirable  to  mention  here  the  various  translations 
and  abridgments  of  this  narrative  and  its  accompanying  documents. 

*  Doubtless  the  Monterey,  Estreuito  de  Notidaa,  or  Costansd,  Diario  HUL 
"*  On  the  northern  explorations  see  Hist.  NorikwtU  Coast,  i.  174-7. 
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volcano  in  active  operation  below  41°,  until  they 
entered  Monterey  Bay  September  14th,  anchoring 
next  day  among  the  whales  which  came  boldly  within 
pistol-shot  to  spout  vile-smelling  water  round  about 
the  vessels. 

The  French  navigators  had  been  expected.  The 
authorities  had  received  orders  to  accord  to  the  foreign 
fleet  the  same  welcome  as  to  vessels  of  their  own  nation, 
so  that  La  Pdrouse  had  little  need  to  show  his  open 
letter  from  the  minister  of  Spain.  The  transports  of 
this  year,  the  Princesa,  Captam  Estt^van  Martinez,  and 
the  Favontay  Captain  Jos^  Tobar,  were  now  in  port, 
and  their  boats  were  promptly  taken  out  by  their  cap- 
tains to  pilot  the  visitors  into  the  harbor,  seven  guns 
from  the  fort  saluting  them  as  they  dropped  anchor. 
Don  Pedro  Fages  not  only  carried  out  the  orders  of 
his  superiors,  but  says  La  Pdrouse  "he  put  into  their 
execution  a  graciousness  and  air  of  interest  which 
merit  from  us  the  liveliest  acknowledgment.  He  did 
not  confine  himself  to  obliging  words;  cattle,  vege- 
tables, and  milk  were  sent  on  board  in  abundance. 
The  desire  to  serve  us  well  nigh  caused  a  disturbance 
of  the  harmony  between  the  commandants  of  fort  and 
corvettes ;  for  each  wished  the  exclusive  right  to  sup- 
ply our  needs;  and  when  it  came  to  settling  the  score, 
we  had  to  insist  on  their  receiving  our  money.  Vege- 
tables, milk,  poultry,  all  the  garrison's  labor  in  helping 
us  to  wood  and  water  were  free;  and  cattle,  sheep, 
and  grain  were  priced  at  so  low  a  figure  that  it  was 
evident  an  account  was  furnished  only  because  we  had 
rigorously  insisted  on  it.  M.  Fages  joined  to  his  gen- 
erosity the  most  gentlemanly  demeanor;  his  house  was 
ours,  and  we  might  dispose  of  all  his  servants." 

'*The  padres  of  San  Cdrlos  mission  two  leagues 
from  Monterey  soon  came  to  the  presidio;  as  kind  to 
us  as  the  oflScers  of  fort  and  frigates  they  insisted  on 
our  going  to  dine  with  them,  and  promised  to  ac- 
quaint us  in  detail  with  the  management  of  their 
mission,  the  Indian  manner  of  living,  their  arts  and 
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During  the  brief  stay  of  ten  days  the  crew  were  busy 
in  obtaining  wood  and  water;  while  the  botanists, 
geologists,  and  other  specialists  pursued  their  studies, 
made  drawings,  and  gathered  specimens.  Three  short 
letters  were  written  by  La  P^rouse  and  one  by  M.  de 
Langle,  to  be  sent  to  France  by  way  of  Mexico.  ^^  On 
the  22(1  all  was  ready  for  departure,  and  farewell  was 
said  to  governor  and  missionaries.  Next  day  the 
winds  were  contrary,  but  early  on  the  24th  the  navi- 
gators parted  from  Martinez,  who  came  off  in  his  long- 
boat, and  set  sail  for  the  far  west.  Then  California's 
relations  with  the  outside  world  were  for  a  time  sus- 
pended.^^ 

^^ld,t  iv.  175-86.  In  a  note  of  Sept.  14th  (?)  the  commander  aays:  *No8 
vaiBseaux  ont  6t6  re^ns  par  les  Espagnols  oomme  ceux  de  leur  propre  nation ; 
toua  les  secours  possibles  nous  ont  6t6  prodigals ;  les  religieox  charge  des 
missions  nous  ont  envoyd  une  quantity  tres-consid^rable  de  provisions  de  tonte 
esp^e,  et  je  leur  ai  fait  present,  pour  leurs  Indiens,  d*une  infinite  de  petits 
articles  qui  avaient  €t6  embarqute  h  Brest  pour  cet  objet,  et  qui  leur  seront 
de  la  plus  grande  utility.*  Affain  Sept.  lOth:  *Nous  summes  arrive  k  Mon- 
terey le  15  septembre ;  les  orares  du  roi  d'Espagne  nous  y  avaient  pr^c^es, 
et  if  edt  ^ti  unpossible,  dans  nos  propres  colonies,  de  reoevoir  un  meilleur 
accueil.*  M.  de  Langle  says  on  Sept.  22d,  of  Capt  Martinez:  *I1  a  pr^venu 
nos  besoins  avec  un  z^le  infatigable,  et  nous  a  rendu  tous  les  services  qui 
ddpendaient  de  lui.  II  m'a  charge  de  vous  supplier  de  le  recommander  k  son 
ministre . . .  Je  pars  dlci  sans  avoir  un  malade. *  Again  from  Macao  Jan  3d,  Id., 
iv.  235,  La  Perouse  writes :  *I  send  the  chart  of  Monterey  made  by  ourselves; 
I  have  met  at  Monterey  officers  of  the  little  San  Bias  establishment  who  cer- 
tainly are  not  without  ability  and  who  seemed  to  me  very  capable  of  making 
charts  with  exactitude.' 

'^  La  P^rous6*s  visit  left  but  a  slight  record  in  the  Calif omian  archives,  yet 
it  is  alluded  to  iu  several  official  communications.  See  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  Ben, 
Mil.,  MS.,  viii.  14;  Prov,  St,  Pap,,  MS.,  viL  6,  42,  135;  letter  of  Governor 
Fages  of  September 28th,  in  Gacetade  Afex. ,  u.  286-8.  September  1 8th,  P.  Lasuen 
writes  to  La  Pdrouse  sending  him  three  pieces  of  reed  and  a  stone  worked  by 
the  Santa  Barbara  Indians.  Will  send  70  fanegas  of  grain.  Arch.  Sta.  Bdr- 
bara,  MS.,  xu.  364.  Taylor,  DUeov.  and  Found,,  No.  31,  ii.  193,  tells  us  that 
a  picture  of  La  P^rouse's  vessels  by  one  of  bis  officers  was  preserved  for  many 
years  at  Sim  Cdrlos,  but  disappeared  after  1833,  having  been  carried  away  as 
the  old  settlers  say  by  Petit-Thouars.  This  writer  is  very  likely  wrong  about 
the  subject  of  the  picture.  An  anonymous  Spanish  writer  in  1845,  C.  S.,  Dt- 
acripcion  Topogrdfica  de  Uu  Misiones,  Pueblos,  y  PrtMio^  del  Norte  p  de  la 
Nueva-CaJUfoniia,  in  Revista  ClenHfica  y  Lit,,  i,  327-9,  says  that  one  of  La 
P^rouse's  officers  made  a  sketch  of  his  reception  at  San  C^los  by  Falou  (La- 
suen) and  two  padres,  which  was  kept  in  the  mission  heutorio.  Captain 
Beechey  wished  to  buy  it,  but  P.  Abella  refused  to  part  with  it.  When  Petit- 
ThouarB  came  it  had  disappeared.  The  writer  made  every  effi>rt  to  find  it» 
offering  as  high  as  $1,000,  but  in  vain.  It  was  thought  to  have  been  stolen. 
The  writer  found  at  San  Cdrlos  (no  date)  two  Indiuis  who  remembered  all 
about  La  P^rouse's  visit.  Finally  Mrs  Ord,  OccurrencUu  en  California^  MS., 
67-9,  says  tiiat  P.  Moreno,  soon  after  bis  arrival  (1833),  gave  the  painting  to 
her  brother,  Juan  de  la  Guerra,  who  on  his  death-oed  presented  it  to  h«r.   In 
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Crossing  the  Pacific  the  Frenchmen  visited  the 
Philippine  Islands  in  February  1787;  then  they  coasted 
Japan  and  China,  and  reached  Kamchatka  in  Septem- 
ber; at  the  Navigator  Islands  in  December,  M.  de 
Langle,  with  eleven  of  his  men,  was  killed  by  the 
Indians;  and  the  last  that  was  ever  known  of  vessels, 
commander,  or  crew,  they  were  at  Botany  Bay  on  the 
coast  of  New  Zealand,  where  La  P^rouse's  journal 
ends  with  January  24, 1788,  a  subsequent  letter  being 
dated  February  8th,  at  the  same  place. 

Though  the  stav  of  the  ill-fated  navigators  at 
Monterey  was  brief  and  uneventful,  I  have  deemed  it 
worthy  of  somewhat  extended  notice,  not  only  as  the 
first  visit  of  a  foreigner  to  California,  but  on  account 
of  the  remarkable  accuracy,  comprehensiveness,  and 
kindly  fairness  of  La  P^rouse's  observations  on  the 
province  and  its  institutions.  "His  account  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country  and  its  character- 
istics," says  a  modern  writer  of  scientific  attainments," 
"  was  never  surpassed  in  fidelity  by  his  successors. 
His  observations  on  the  administration  of  the  missions 
especially  arrest  our  attention  as  the  testimony  of  a 
Catholic  concerning  people  of  his  own  faith," 

The  navigator's  observations  can  be  only  very  briefly 
alluded  to  here,  since  they  are  in  part  scientific  and 
beyond  the  province  of  history,  and  because  many  of 
the  institutions  mentioned  have  been  or  will  bo  iully 
treated  elsewhere  in  this  work  by  the  aid  of  this  and 
other  original  testimony ;  yet  a  general  glance  at  these 
impressions  of  an  enlightened  traveller  seems  ap[)ro- 
priate.  La  Pdrouse's  geographical  explorations  on 
the  Californian  coast  amount  to  nothing.  His  atlas 
contains  the  whole  coast  laid  down  from  Spanish 
sources  in  his  general  maps,  showing  little  detail  and 

1838  or  1830  it  was  stolen  from  her  trunk,  and  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts  has 
never  been  recovered.  She  describes  the  painting  as  showing  P.  Noriega  and 
two  other  friars  at  the  door  of  the  church,  naked  Indians  ringing  tlie  bells 
and  looking  on  as  spectators,  and  La  P6rouse,  a  tall,  thin  gentleman,  with 

''  hair  in  a  qneue,  with  some  officers  of  his  suite. 

'  nan,  in  Overland  MoiUhly,  ii  257-8. 
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not  requiring  notice,  yet  copied  here  because  of  its 
date,  being  the  first  to  show  certain  parts  of  the  sea- 
board. Additional  charts  are  given  of  San  Diego, 
Monterey,  and  San  Francisco,  that  of  Monterey  only 
partially  from  original  surveys,  the  first  from  Spanish 
sources  and  accurate,  and  the  last  a  rude  sketch  which 
is  reproduced  in  the  following  chapter.    The  features 


La  PiROUSE's  Map. 

of  the  country  round  Monterey  with  its  plants  and 
animals,  are  however  fully  described,  and  a  page  in 
the  atlas  is  devoted  to  an  excellent  engraving  of  a 
pair  of  California  quails. 

Of  the  country  and  its  resources  La  P^rouse  speaks 
in  the  most  flattering  terms,  as  also  of  its  ultimate 
prospects,  though  he  believes  that  under  Spanish  con- 
trol its  progress  will  be  slow,  the  fur-trade  being  the 
most  promising  interest  in  the  near  future.^*     To  the 

"  '  The  salubrity  of  the  air,  the  fertility  of  the  aoil,  the  abundance  of  all 
kinds  of  peltries  give  this  part  of  America  inJBnite  advaatages  over  the  old 
California/  *No  country  is  more  abundant  in  fish  and  game  of  all  kinds.' 
'  This  land  is  also  of  an  inexpressible  fertility;  vegetables  of  eveiy  kind  rac- 
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aboriginal  inhabitants  he  gives  much  attention  and 
finds  in  them  physically,  mentally,  or  morally  but 
little  to  praise.  The  author  is  in  error  when  he  states 
that  these  Indians  cultivated  a  little  maize  before  the 
Spanish  settlement.  A  vocabulary  of  the  Monterey 
languages  is  included  in  the  journal."  A  brief  but 
accurate  account  is  presented  of  the  military  and 
political  government  with  some  items  of  historv  and 
general  statistics;  and  in  fact  the  only  element  in  the 
Califomian  system  that  this  writer  failed  to  notice 
was  that  of  the  pueblos.  He  evidently  did  not  hear 
of  San  Jose  and  Angeles,  for  he  states  that  there 
were  absolutely  no  Spanish  inhabitants  but  the  sol- 
diers. 

But  what  more  than  all  else  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Frenchman  was  the  mission  system,  respecting 
which  he  made  a  wonderfully  exhaustive  and  accurate 

ceed  perfectly.  Crops  of  maize,  barley,  wheat,  and  peas  can  be  compared 
only  to  those  of  Chili,  wheat  yielding  on  an  average  70  to  80  fold.  The  chmate 
diners  little  from  that  of  oar  southern  provinces  in  France,  but  the  heat  of 
summer  is  much  more  moderate  on  account  of  the  constant  fog|8  which  will 
give  this  land  a  moisture  very  favorable  to  vegetation.'  California  'would  be 
in  no  wise  behind  Virginia,  which  is  opposite,  if  it  were  nearer  Europe,  but 
its  proximity  to  Asia  might  indemnify  it,  and  I  believe  that  ffood  laws,  and 
especially  free  trade,  would  soon  brin^  it  some  inhabitants;  though  the  pos- 
sessions of  Spain  are  so  broad  that  it  is  impossible  to  think  that  for  a  louff 
time  population  will  increase  in  an^  of  her  colonies.  The  large  number  of 
celibates  of  both  sexes  who  as  a  principle  of  perfection  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  this  condition,  with  the  constant  policy  of  the  government  to  admit 
but  one  religion  and  to  employ  the  most  violent  means  to  maintain  it,  will 
ever  oppose  a  new  obstacle  to  increase.  M.  Monneron,  in  a  note  on  Monterey, 
tom.  iv.  122-3,  says:  '  A  century  will  probably  jiass,  and  perhaps  two,  before 
the  Spanish  establishments  situated  to  the  north  of  the  Califomian  i)eninsula 
can  attract  the  attention  of  the  ffreat  maritime  powers.  That  which  is  in 
possession  will  not  think  perhaps  for  a  long  time  of  establishing  colonies  sus- 
ceptible of  great  progress.  Yet  its  zeal  for  the  spreail  of  the  faith  has  already 
founded  there  seveiul  missions;  but  it  is  to  be  believed  that  not  even  the 
pirates  will  interfere  with  the  friars.* 

'^The  number  of  natives  in  both  Califomias  is  estimated  at  50,000. 
'  These  Indians  are  small,  feeble,  and  do  not  show  the  love  of  independence 
which  characterizes  the  northern  nations,  of  which  they  have  neither  the  arts 
nor  the  industry;  their  color  is  very  similar  to  that  of  negroes,  with  straight 
hair.'  The  governor  said  the  Indians  plucked  out  the  hair  on  face  and  body; 
while  the  president  thought  it  was  naturally  lackiog.  They  are  very  skilful 
hunters.  M.  de  Lamanon  obtained  the  vocabularies  chiefly  from  two  Indians 
who  spoke  Spanish.  M.  Rollin,  surgeon-in-chief  of  the  expedition,  wrote  a 
M&moirtphygyUogique  etpcUhologujue,  mr  Ifs  AnUrivainSy  joined  to  La  P^rouse's 
journal,  touL  iv.  50-77,  which  relates  largely  to  the  natives  of  California  and 
18  of  great  importance. 
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study,  considering  the  brief  time  at  his  disposal.  Doubt- 
less the  fact  that  he  represented  a  Catholic  nation  did 
much  to  open  the  hearts  and  mouths  of  the  friars,  who 
seem  to  have  held  nothing  back.  The  author  not  only 
presents  a  general  view  of  the  system,  and  of  the  mis- 
sions in  their  material  aspects  with  statistics  of  the 
condition  of  each  establishment,  but  he  gives  an  excel- 
lent picture  of  the  neophytes  and  their  routine  of 
daily  life.  Of  the  missionaries  personally,  of  their 
character  and  their  zeal  and  their  motives,  he  speaks 
in  terms  of  the  highest  praise  ;^^  but  their  efforts  for 
the  civilization  of  the  natives  did  not  seem  likely  to 
succeed.  The  neophyte  was  too  much  a  child,  too 
much  a  slave,  too  little  a  man.  The  mission  regime 
was  not  fitted  to  dispel  ignorance,  missionary  efforts 
were  directed  exclusively  to  the  recompenses  of  another 
life,  the  present  being  disregarded.  The  community 
system  based  on  the  prejudices  and  ambition  of  the 
Jesuits  was  too  servilely  imitated.  *'The  government 
is  a  veritable  theocracy  for  the  Indians;  they  believe 
that  their  superiors  are  in  immediate  and  continual 
communication  with  God."  ** The  friars,  more  occupied 
with  heavenly  than  temporal  interests,  have  neglected 
the  introduction  of  the  most  common  arts."  La  Pd- 
rouse  saw  in  the  tout  ensemble  of  the  Franciscan 
establishments  an  unhappy  resemblance  to  the  slave 
plantations  of  Santo  Domingo.    *'With  pain  we  say 

'^  'Ia  pi^t^  espagnole  avait  entretenu  jus'in'  an  present,  et  &  grands  fraia, 
ces  missions  et  ces  presidios,  dans  I'unique  vue  de  convertir  et  de  civiliscr  lea 
Indiens  de  ces  contr^es;  syst^mc  bien  plus  digne  d'(;loge  qtie  cclui  de  oea 
hommes  avides  qui  semblaient  n'dtro  revdtus  de  I'autorite^  nationale  que  pour 
commettre  impun^ment  les  plus  cruelles  atrocities/  *It  is  with  tho  sweetest 
satisfaction  that  I  shall  make  known  the  pious  and  wise  conduct  of  these  fnan 
who  fulfil  so  perfectly  the  object  of  their  institution;  I  shall  not  conceal  what 
has  seemed  to  me  reprehensible  in  their  interior  rdgime;  but  I  shall  announce 
that  indiyidually  good  and  humane,  they  temper  by  their  gentleness  and 
charity  the  harshness  of  tho  rules  that  have  been  laid  down  by  their  superiors. ' 
*I  have  already  made  known  freelv  my  opinion  on  the  monks  of  Chili,  whose 
irregularitv  seemed  to  me  generally  scandalous.  It  is  with  the  same  truth 
that  I  shau  paint  these  men,  truly  apostolic,  who  have  abandoned  the  idle 
life  of  a  cloister  to  give  themselves  up  to  fatigues,  cares,  and  anxieties  of  ev«vy 
kind. '  *  They  are  so  strict  toward  themselves  that  they  have  not  a  single  room 
with  fire  thouffh  the  winter  is  sometimes  rigorous;  and  tiie  greatest  ancJiontes 
have  never  led  a  more  edifying  life.* 
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it,  the  resemblance  is  so  perfect  that  we  have  seen  men 
and  women  in  irons  or  in  the  stocks;  and  even  the 
sound  of  the  lash  might  have  struck  our  ears,  that 

f)unishment  being  also  admitted,  though  practised  with 
ittle  severity."  Like  Governor  Neve,  speaking  of  the 
custom  of  hunting  neophytes  with  soldiers,  he* 'thought 
that  the  progress  of  the  faith  would  be  more  rapid, 
and  the  prayers  of  the  Indians  more  agreeable  to  the 
supreme  being  if  they  were  not  under  constraint." 

"  I  confess,"  to  give  a  final  quotation  from  the 
French  navigator,  "  that,  friend  of  the  rights  of  man 
rather  than  theologian,  I  should  have  desired  that  to 
principles  of  Christianity  there  might  be  joined  a  leg- 
islation which  little  by  little  would  have  made  citizens 
of  men  whose  condition  hardly  differs  now  from  that 
of  the  negroes  of  our  most  humanely  governed  colo- 
nies. I  understand  perfectly  the  extreme  dilBSculty 
of  this  new  plan;  I  know  that  these  men  have  few 
ideas,  and  still  less  constancy,  and  that  if  they  are 
not  regarded  as  children  they  escape  those  who  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  instruct  them.  I  know  also  that 
reasonings  have  almost  no  weight  with  them,  that  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  strike  their  senses,  and  that 
corporal  punishment  with  recompense  of  double  ra- 
tions has  been  so  far  the  only  means  adopted  by  their 
legislators;  but  to  ardent  zeal  and  extreme  patience 
would  it  be  impossible  to  make  known  to  a  few  fam- 
ilies the  advantages  of  a  society  based  on  mutual 
rights,  to  establish  among  them  a  right  of  property 
so  attractive  to  all  men;  and  by  this  new  order  of 
things  to  induce  each  one  to  cultivate  his  field  with 
emulation,  or  to  devote  himself  to  some  other  class 
of  work?  I  admit  that  the  progress  of  this  new 
civilization  would  be  very  slow;  the  pains  which  it 
would  be  necessary  to  take,  very  hard  and  tiresome; 
the  theatres  in  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  act 
very  distant,  so  that  applause  would  never  make  itself 
teard  by  him  who  might  consecrate  his  life  to  being 
worthy  of  it;  and  therefore  I  do  not  hesitate  to  de- 
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clare  that  human  motives  are  insulBScient  for  such  a 
ministry,  and  that  only  the  enthusiasm  of  religion 
with  its  promised  rewards  can  compensate  the  sacri- 
fices, the  ennui,  the  risks  of  such  a  life.  I  have  only 
to  desire  a  little  more  philosophy  on  the  part  of  the 
men,  austere,  charitable,  and  religious,  whom  I  have 
met  in  these  missions."  M.  de  La  P^rouse  longed 
for  the  existence  of  qualities  and  views  that  have 
rarely  been  possessed  by  missionaries  in  Cahfomia  or 
elsewhere. 

Previous  to  1786  California,  beyond  furnishing 
occasional  supplies  to  the  Philippine  galleon,  and 
sending  to  San  Bias  by  the  returning  transports  now 
and  then  a  cargo  of  salt,^®  exported  nothing;  and  little 
or  no  advantage  was  taken  of  a  royal  order  of  this 
year  by  which  trade  with  San  Bias  was  made  free  for 
eight  years,  and  duties  were  reduced  one  half  for  five 
years  more.^^ 

The  publication  of  Cook's  voyage  of  1778-9  on  the 
Northwest  Coast  first  opened  the  eyes  of  Spain  to 
the  importance  of  the  fur-trade  and  led  to  some  feeble 
attempts  on  her  part  to  prevent  so  rich  a  treasure 
from  passing  into  the  hands  of  foreign  nations  and  to 
utilize  it  for  herself  A  scheme  was  projected  by  the 
government  in  1785  for  the  opening  of  a  trade  be- 
tween California  and  China,  the  intention  being  to 
exchange  peltries  for  quicksilver,  and  to  make  the 
fur-trade  a  government  monopoly  as  that  in  quick- 
silver had  always  been.     With  this  view  Vicente  Ba- 

**  The  records  are  meagre  about  this  salt  supply.  There  are  several  orders 
in  the  archives  requirinff  that  salt  be  shipped  from  Monterey,  and  some  indi- 
cations that  it  was  so  shipped.  Sept.  1,  1784,  Capt.  Cafiizares  at  Monterey 
informs  Gov.  Fagcs  that  he  lias  orders  to  load  with  salt.  Prov.  St  Pap.,  MS., 
iv.  151.  Order  of  the  commissary  at  San  Bias  to  same  effect.  /</.,  152.  July 
2.  Gen.  Neve  orders  Pages  to  have  the  salt  ready  so  that  no  detention  may 
occur.  /(/.,  V.  62.  Order  given  by  Mexican  government  March  8,  1784,  and 
repeated  Jan.  U,  1787.  M,  vii.  11,  12.  Nov.  15, 1784,  governor  understands 
that  salt  must  be  collected  at  Monterey.  Prov.  iiec,  MS.,  i.  182.  Sept  11, 
Pages  tells  Cafiizares  that  as  sailors  are  refused  to  get  the  salt  none  can  be 
furnished.  Id.y  ii.  112.  As  early  as  1770  the  i'an  AiUcnio  waaorder^  to  load 
with  salt  in  California.  I'rov.    i.  Pap.,  MS.,  i.  71. 

"/b>*^ecaand  l/rttUin,  Hist.  GftK,  ii.  84. 
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sadre  y  Vega  was  sent  as  a  commissioner  to  California 
to  investigate  the  matter  and  to  make  a  beginning  of 
collecting  otter  and  seal  skins. ^^ 

Don  Vicente  came  up  on  one  of  the  transports  of 
1786  which  left  San  Bias  in  June,  bringing  with  him 
his  credentials  and  instructions  to  Fages  from  Viceroy 
Gal vez,  which  were  made  public  in  the  governor's  proc- 
lamation of  the  29th  of  August.^*  The  skins  were  to 
be  collected  from  the  natives  by  the  missionaries,  who 
were  to  deliver  them  to  Basadre  at  the  tariff*  prices 
ranging  from  $2.50  to  $10,  according  to  size  and  color. 
Neophytes  must  relinquish  to  the  friars  all  the  skins 
in  their  possession;  skins  obtained  from  neophytes 
by  soldiers  or  settlers  were  liable  to  confiscation,  the 
informer  receiving  one  third  of  their  value;  those 
legitimately  obtained  from  gentiles  must  be  sent  at 
once  to  the  nearest  authorities;  all  trade  by  private 
persons  was  prohibited;  and  any  skins  reaching  San 
JBlas  through  other  than  the  regular  channel  would 
be  confiscated.  The  aim  was  to  make  the  government 
through  the  commissioner  the  sole  purchaser,  though 
peltiies  were  to  be  received  and  forwarded  by  com- 
manders of  presidios  after  Basadre's  departure.  The 
friars  favored  the  scheme  since  it  put  into  their  hands 
a  new  branch  of  mission  temporalities.^ 

'^  A  good  account  of  the  project  and  its  results  is  given  in  JFbnseea  and 
Urrutia,  Hia.  Qen,  Real  Hactenda,  i.  372-81. 

^'  The  royal  c6dula  was  dated  June  (July  ?)  2,  1785;  the  viceroy's  letter  an- 
nouncing Basadre's  coming  to  Faces,  Jan.  23,  1786;  viceroy's  letter  to  Lasuen 
on  same  subject  March  1,  1786;  !•  ages'  preclamation  Aug.  29, 1786,  including 
regulations  for  the  collection  of  skins.  Prov,  «SY.  Pap.,  MB.,  vi.  38-9, 52,  140- 
5,  204-6;  Arch,  Sla.  Bdrbara,  MS.,  i.  28^-4,  x.  8-10.  Curiously  the  earliest 
docainent  in  the  archives  relating  to  the  otter  is  dated  Oct.  24,  1785,  after 
the  king's  order  was  issued  but  before  it  could  have  reached  California.  It  is 
an  order  from  Fages  to  Ignacio  Vallejo  at  San  Joed  that  if  any  one  goes  out  to 
trade  with  the  Indians  for  otter-skins  he  is  to  be  punished.  I>ept,  Si,- Pap,  8, 
JoUy  MS.,  i.  6,  7. 

'®  March  8,  1787,  the  audiencia  complained  that  the  prices  were  too  hiA[h, 
since  skins  could  formerly  be  bought  for  from  one  real  to  $1  each;  besides 
otter,  other  skins  should  be  collected.  A  rch.  Sta.  Bdrbara,  MS. ,  x.  1,2.  Sept. 
24th,  Lasuen  replies  that  the  former  cheapness  resulted  from  great  abundance 
and  no  demand;  competiLion  (!)  reduced  the  otters  and  raised  prices:  if  the 
missions  were  allowed  to  trade  with  Cliina  the  prices  would  be  still  higher;  hp 
intimates  that  the  missions  should  have  a  monopoly  of  the  catch;  and  states 
that  there  are  no  beavers  or  martens.  Id. ,  x.  3-7, 13-16.    Sept.  loth  and  20th, 


MO  FOREIQN  BSLATIONS  AJSJ>  COMMERCE. 

We  have  seen  that  La  P^rouse  had  been  instructed 
by  the  French  government,  prompted  like  the  Spanish 
by  Cook's  narrative,  to  make  a  special  investigation 
of  the  fur*trade  and  its  possibilities.  When  he  ar- 
rived at  Monterey  he  found  Basadre  already  there 
and  the  country  considerably  interested  in  the  subject 
of  his  commission.  Don  Vicente  is  spoken  of  as  ''a 
young  man  of  intelligence  and  merit,  who  is  to  depart 
soon  for  China  for  the  purpose  of  making  there  a 
treaty  of  commerce  in  otter-skins/'  La  P^rouse  be- 
lieved that  the  new  branch  of  trade  might  prove  to 
the  Spaniards  more  profitable  than  the  richest  gold- 
mine of  Mexico.  Pages  told  him  he  could  furnish 
20,000  skins  each  year,  or  by  means  of  new  establish- 
ments north  of  San  Francisco  many  more.*^  Yet 
notwithstanding  the  temporary  enthusiasm  of  all  con- 
cerned, this  attempt  of  Spain  to  build  up  a  profitable 
peltry  trade  in  Catifomia  was  a  failure. 

Basadre,  though  complaining  of  obstacles  thrown 
"  in  his  way  by  Fages,  obtained  1,600  otter-skins,  with 

Fages  iaaned  a  decree  prohibiting  genie  de  rason  from  acquiring  otter-ekinB, 
giving  the  right  exclusively  to  the  Indiana  and  missiona.  Id,,  xii.  3;  Prov, 
Hec,y  MS.,  i.  35-6.  Jaly  30,  1788,  Lasnen  complains  to  the  viceroy  that 
prices  are  too  low,  and  on  Sept.  7th  Fagea  seems  to  have  iasaed  a  new  taiiff. 
Arch,  8ta.  BArhara,  MS.,  i.  28d-92,  u.  1.  March  18  (or  possibly  May  18), 
1700,  a  new  price-list  with  regulations  in  detail  was  issued  in  Mexico.  The 
prices  were  to  range  from  $2  to  17;  and  neither  soldien  nor  settlers  were  pro- 
hibited from  gatherinff  skins  provided  they  dispose  of  them  properly;  but  these 
regulations  probably  had  no  effect  in  Calif omia.  Id,,  it  4r^;  DepC.  Si,  Pap, 
8,  Jo84,  MS.,  i.  31-^. 

»  *  We  cannot  fail  to  be  astonished  that  the  Spaniards,  having  so  close 
and  frequent  intercourse  with  China  thningh  Manila,  should  have  been  igno- 
rant until  now  of  the  value  of  this  precious  fur.  Before  this  year  an  otter-aidn 
was  worth  no  mote  than  two  rabbit-skins;  the  Spaniards  did  not  suspect 
their  value;  they  had  never  sent  any  to  Europe;  and  Mexico  was  so  hot  a 
country  it  was  supposed  that  there  could  be  no  market  there.  I  think  there 
will  be  in  a  few  years  a  great  revolution  in  the  Russian  trade  at  Kiatcha  from 
the  difficulty  they  will  hikve  to  bear  this  competition.  The  skins  in  the  south 
are  a  little  inferior  in  quality,  but  the  difiEerence  is. .  .not  more  than  ten  per 
cent  in  the  sale  price.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  new  Manila  Company 
will  try  to  get  possession  of  this  trade,  which  will  be  a  lucky  thin^  for  the 
Russians,  because  it  is  the  nature  of  exclusive  privileges  to  carry  death  or 
sluggishness  into  all  branches  of  commerce  and  industry.'  La  Pirxm&e,  Voy,, 
ii.  309-11.  The  Spaniards  *  do  not  cease  to  keep  their  eyes  open  to  this  im- 
portant branch,  in  which  the  king  has  rescrveato  himself  the  right  of  pur- 
chase in  the  prendios  of  California.  The  most  northern  Spanish  establishment 
furnishes  each  year  10,000  otter-skins (f);  and  if  thev  continue  to  be  sold 
advantageously  to  China»  it  will  be  easy  for  Spain  to  obtain  even  50,000,  and 
thus  to  destroy  theoommeroe  of  the  Russians  at  Canton.'  Id,,  iv.  177-8. 
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which  he  returned  to  Mexico  at  the  end  of  the  year 
and  proceeded  to  Manila  early  in  1787.  Before  1790 
the  whole  number  of  otter-skins  from  both  Califomias 
sent  to  Manila  on  account  of  the  royal  treasuiy  under 
Basadre's  system  was  9,729,  the  total  cost  at  Manila, 
including  Basadre's  salary,  being  $87,699.^  In  1786 
the  Philippine  Company  had  applied  through  the 
house  of  Coslo  for  an  exclusive  privilege  of  the  fur- 
trade;  and  the  government  had  been  wDling  to  grant 
it  on  condition  of  past  expenditures  being  reimbursed ; 
but  the  company  did  not  accept  the  terms.  Basadre 
returned  to  Spain,  and  the  government  finally  de- 
cided in  1790  to  drop  the  project  and  pay  money  for 
quicksilver,  leaving  the  fur-trade  to  private  enter- 
prise.^ 

^  Fonaeea  and  Urrutia^  Hist,  Gen.  The  records  of  the  skins  collected  are 
meajgre  and  incomplete.  Oct.  7, 1786,  Lieut.  Ziifiiga  of  San  Diego  speaks  of 
havinf[  some  time  in  the  past  shipped  $2,000  worth  to  Jos6  Maria  Arce.  Prov, 
Stat  Pctp.,  MS.,  vi  38.  Sept.  15,  1787,  Josd  Soberanes  charged  $55  for  dress- 
ing 9o  otter-skins.  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil,  MS.,  ix.  6.  Oct.  6,  1787,  there 
were  shipped  on  the  San  Cdrloa  and  Favorita  267,  of  which  97  belonged  to 
presidio  of  Monterey,  62  to  Lieut.  Ortega,  56  to  Sau  C&rlos,  and  52  to  San 
Antonio.  Id.,  iz.  14.  July  30, 1788,  Lasnen  says  to  Ticeroy  that  Basadre  col- 
lected from  the  mission  64  otter-skins  worth  $405.  Arch,  Sta,  Bdrbara,  MS., 
i.  289.  Nov.  9, 1789,  commandant  of  Santa  Barbara  to  governor.  He  has  col- 
lected and  delivered  to  Ga&izares  of  iheAramsiOZU  74  otter-skins  from  Purisima, 
79  from  Santa  B^irbara,  81  from  San  Buenaventura,  besides  32  fox-skins. 
Prav.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  ix.  146.  Aug.  10, 1790,  the  Procurador  Sajnpelayo  has 
collected  for  otter-skins  remitted  1786-9,  $1,472  on  169  skins  to  king;  $132 
on  18  skins  to  Basadre.  Arch,  Sta.  Bdrhara,  MS.,  xii.  4,  5. 

»I>ate  March  29th,  Prov,  St,  Pap,,  MS.,  ix.  144.  The  following  notes 
from  the  archives  are  all  I  have  founa  for  the  period  of  1790-1800,  and  some 
of  them  indicate  that  notwithstanding  the  royal  order  of  1790  some  skins 
were  slill  bought  on  government  account.  Aug.  3, 1791,  Sal  to  Romeu  asking 
for  $823  for  97  skins  in  Mexico.  Prov.  St.  Pap,,  MS.,  x.  21.  1792,  treasury 
paid  $439  for  59  skins  from  Santa  ^drbara  Ck>mpany.  Id.,  xxi.  86.  Dec.  30, 
1793,  viceroy  to  court  of  Spain  says  some  otter  and  seal  skins  are  sold  to 
vessels  visitmg  the  ports.  St.  Pap,,  Miss,  and  Colon.,  MS.,  i.  17.  Feb.  1794, 
by  order  of  viceroy  otter-skins  may  be  exported  free  of  duty.  Prov,  Bee,,  MS. , 
viii.  141 ;  Prov,  St,  Pap,,  MS.,  xi.,  159.  June  8,  1795, governor  to  comman- 
dant. King  allows  NicoUs  Manzaneli  of  San  Bias  to  take  otter-skins  to 
China  from  California  and  trade  for  goods.  Prov,  Bee,,  MS.,  iv.  134.  Feb. 
23,  1795,  the  governor  explains  that  the  privilege  of  taking  otter  along  the 
coast  amoxmts  to  nothing  since  they  cannot  buy  China  goods  at  Canton,  a 
privilege  monopolized  by  the  Philippine  Company ;  yet  that  companv  might 
advanlAgeously  take  up  the  fur-trade.  It  is  known  that  the  English  are 
intriguing  for  it.  By  the  treaty  of  Oct.  28,  1790,  between  Spain  and  England, 
the  latter  power  was  prohibited  from  taking  otter  within  ten  leagues  of  any 
part  of  the  coast  occupied  by  the  former — that  is,  all  of  Califomia  below  San 
Francisco— and  from  engamng  in  illicit  trade  with  the  Spanish  establish- 
ments. Caloo,  BecueU  complet  des  TraAtis,  iii.  356-9. 
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The  causes  of  failure,  without  going  into  petty  de- 
tails, were  mainly  as  follows :  the  furs  obtained  in  Cali- 
fornia were  less  numerous  than  had  been  expected,  the 
natives  lacking  both^  skill  and  implements  for  otter- 
hunting;  the  quality  was  not  equal  to  that  of  the  furs 
brought  to  China  from  the  Northwest  Coast;  the 
tariff  of  prices  fixed  by  Basadre  at  first  was  thought 
too  high;  the  royal  fur-traders  were  not  content  with 
a  fair  profit;  the  Spaniards  had  no  experience  or  skill 
in  preparing,  assorting,  and  selling  the  furs;  and  there 
were  some  diplomatic  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in 
China.  No  private  company  ventured  to  engage  in 
the  trade  thus  abandoned  by  the  crown;  but  skins 
in  small  quantities  continued  for  many  years  to  be 
collected  by  natives  for  the  friars,  who  sent  them  by 
the  transports  to  San  Bias,  whence  they  found  their 
way  to  the  Philippines.  Later  the  American  smug- 
glers afforded  the  California  traders  a  better  market. 

In  other  branches  of  commerce  there  was  no  develop- 
ment whatever.  The  Philippine  galleon  was  required 
to  touch  at  Monterey  on  each  eastward  trip,  and  was 
furnished  with  needed  supplies  on  account  of  the 
royal  treasury;  but  the  commanders  often  did  not 
stop,  preferring  to  pay  the  fine  imposed;^*  but  all  trade 
with  this  vessel  by  the  missions  or  by  private  persons 
was  strictly  forbidden  and,  except  in  the  form  of 
occasional  smuggling,  prevented.**^  Governor  Neve 
when  he  left  California  had  in  mind  a  project  for 
trade  with  the  galleons,  which  was  further  agitated 
by  his  successors;  but  after  unfavorable  reports  had 

**  *  Dans  la  vue,  aans  doute,  de  fayoriser  le  prteide  de  Monterey,  on  oblige 
depuis  plasienrs  ann^es,  le  gallon  revenant  de  Manille  k  Acapnlco,  de  relUcher 
dans  ce  port;  mais  cette  rel&che  et  cet  atterrage  ne  sont  pas  ei  ndceesaires, 
que,  m6me  en  temps  de  paix,  ce  vaissean  ne  pr^fere  qnelqaeibis  de  oontinner 
8  \  route,  et  dc  payer  une  certaine  somme,  par  forme  de  d^ommagement  da 
bien  qu'il  anrait  fait  en  y  rel&chant.'  Monnerofif  in  LaP6rou9e,  Voy.,  iy.  122. 

«For  orders  against  trade  with  the  galleon  in  1777,  1782,  1783,  and  1787, 
see  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  i.  (>i-5;  Prov.  M,  Pap,,  MS.,  iii.  154-6;  iv.  99-100; 
vii.  3^9.  Nov.  15,  1784,  the  governor  asks  for  information  on  the  charge 
that  a  padre  and  other  persons  went  on  board  the  galleon  and  brought  off 
four  bales  of  goods.  Prov.  Rec,,  MS.,  i.  182.  In  December  1785  P.  Noriega 
denies  that  there  has  been  any  trading  between  missions  and  galleon.  Mon- 
terey, ParroquiOf  MS.,  23. 
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been  received  from  both  Soler  and  Fages,  the  general 
decided  to  continue  the  prohibition.^  I  annex  in  the 
form  of  a  note  a  list  of  the  prices  current  in  Cali- 
fornia at  this  epoch.^ 

*•  Sclfr^  Partcer  aoibre  eomercio  con  el  Buqut  de  CMna,  I4  dt  Enero  1787 ^  MS. 
Fages,  Ir^ormit  mtbre  Comercio  con  Buques  de  China,  18  de  Febrero  1787,  MS. 
The  reasons  urged  against  free  trade  were,  that  so  far  as  the  soldiers  were 
concerned  better  goods  were  received  with  ffreater  regularity  and  at  more 
uniform  prices  by  the  present  system;  as  the  galleon  could  not  touch  at 
all  the  presidios,  a  monopoly  and  inequality  would  be  caused;  the  soldiers 
becoming  traders  would  be  distracted  m>m  their  regular  duties ;  avarice  and 
pride  would  be  engendered  in  California;  China  goods  were  not  fitted  for  the 
California  trade;  aud  there  was  no  money  to  pay  for  them.  Yet  Soler 
fayored  the  trade  if  the  barter  of  peltries  could  be  included ;  and  Fages  was 
disposed  to  favor  taking  no  notice  of  the  barter  of  trifling  articles  by  indi- 
yidnals.  July  14,  1786,  Gen  Ugarte  asks  Fages  for  his  views  on  the  matter. 
Prov.  St,  Paz>.,  MS.,  vi.  134-5.  June  23, 1787,  having  received  the  reports,  he 
renews  the  old  prohibition.  Id.,  vii.  3^9. 

*^Jan.  1,  1781,  Gov.  Neve  formed  a  new  arancel  in  accordance  with  royal 
order  of  March  21,  1775,  and  decree  of  audiencia  of  Jan.  11,  1776.  Prov.  St. 
Pap.,  MS.,  vi  14,  15;  announced  to  Gen.  Croix  March  4th.  Prov.  Rec,  MS., 
iL  41-2;  approved  by  Croix  July  27,  1781,  and  by  king  Feb.  22,  1782,  and 
royal  approval  published  b^  Fases  Jan.  12,  1784  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  iv. 
156-8.  This  arancel  given  m  fuU  under  date  of  Aug.  12,  1782,  in  Arancel  de 
Precios,  1782,  MS.  January  2,  1788,  Gov.  Fages  issued  a  new  arancel  which, 
however,  only  included  live-stock  and  agricultural  nroducts,  or  articles  likely 
to  be  purchased  bv  the  government.  Arcmcel  de  Precios,  1788,  MS.  Manu- 
script copy  certified  by  Gov.  Borica,  in  EstudiUo,  Doc.  Hist.  Cal.^  i.  7;  Savage, 
Doc.  Hist.  Cal.,  MS.,  2;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  viii.  36-8.  In  the  following 
list  the  prices  of  1788  are  given  in  parentlieses — reales  expressed  in  *  cents  H 
Horses,  |9  ($3-|9);  asses  (|6-^);  calves  (|1.50);  bulls  ($4);  sheep  (75c-f2); 
swine  (|1-^);  cocks  (12c. -25c);  quail,  per  doz.  (25c.);  haxes  (12c.);  mules, 
$16-f20  ($14-$20);  horses  (unbroken,  colts,  mares,  |3);  cows  ($4);  oxen  ($5); 
goats  (75c.-$l);  hens  (25c. -37c.)';  pigeons,  per  pair  (25c.);  rabbits  (12c.) 
Beef,  jerked,  per  25  lbs. '(75c. );  beef,  fresb,  per  25  lbs.  (25c. ) ;  eggs,  per  doz.  24c. ; 
hides,  un tanned  (37c.);  hides,  tanned,  $2.75  ($2.25);  wool,  per  25  lbs.  (|1.25- 
$2);  tallow,  per  25  lbs.  ($1.25-$2.50);  candles,  per  25  lbs.,  $3  (12.50);  lard, 
per  125  lbs.  $3  ($3);  sheep-skin,  50c.;  deer-skin  (25c.);  dog-skin,  75c.;  buck- 
skin, or  antelope,  tanned  ($1.25-$1.50);  cheese,  per  lb.,  OJc  Wheat,  per 
fanega  ($2);  barley,  per  fan.  ($1);  lentils,  per  fan.,  $2.60;  maize,  ^t  fan., 
$1.50;  beans,  per  fan.  ($2.50);  peas,  per  fan.  ($1.50-$3);  flour,  per  25  lbs. 
($1.25-$2);  $2  per  25  lbs.  to  $6  per  fanega.  Sugar,  lb.,  25o. ;  panocha,  lb.,  — ; 
brandy,  pt.,  75c.;  saffron,  oz.,  5()c.;  olive-oil,  jar,  $4.37;  figs,  lb.,  12c.;  gun- 
powder,  Ib.,$l;  soap,  lb.,  18c.;  chocolate,  lb.,  37c.-56c.;  cloves,  oz.,  62c.; 
cinnamon,  oz.,  02c.;  cumin,  oz.,  3c.;  red  pepper,  lb.,  18c.;  popper,  oz.,  6c.; 
tobeicco,  lb.,  $1.25.  Anquera,  $1.50;  awl,  Tic;  shield,  $2;  kettles  (calde- 
reta),  $1 ;  stirrups,  wooden,  $1 ;  gun-cose,  $1.50;  saddle-irons,  $1 ;  lance,  87c.; 
penknife,  25c.;  earthen  pot.,  12c. -18c.;  plates,  4c.-18c.;  comb,  6c. -50c.; 
roeory,  3c.;  ear-rings,  pr.,  75c.;  saddle,  912-$16;  punch,  25c.;  cup,  18c.; 
d^ger,  22c.;  anquera  trappings,  $2.50;  earthen  pan,  18c.;  wooden  spoon, 
Gc.;  spurs,  pr.,$l ;  sword,  ^4.50;  gun,  $4.50-$16;  bridlo,  $1;  horseshoes,  set, 
$1;  pocket-Knife,  50c.;  razor,  Cic. ;  copi)er  pot,  $3.50;  pai)er,  quire,  45c; 
needles,  paper,  $1.28;  needles,  per  24,  Tic;  bridle-lines,  50c.;  Holy  Christ, 
$1.75;  chisel,  12c.;  scissors,  37c.-G2c.;  screw  of  gun,  25c.;  jug,  12c.  Baize, 
yd.,  50c.;  coarse  linen  (Cotensj),  yil.,  37c. -75c.;  colcl-lacc,  oz.,  $1.02;  silver- 
lace,  oz.,  $1.62;  ribbon,  yd.,  12c. -75c. ;  cotton  cloth,  yd.,  2jc.-37c.  ;  pita  twist, 
10c.;  Ainen  fPlatilla),  yd.,  6'2c.;  Britannia  (linen),  yd.,  82c. -$1.25;  Bramant 
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Each  year  two  of  the  four  transports  arrived  from 
San  Bias  with  supplies  for  presidios  and  missions,  one 
usually  visiting  San  Diego  and  Santa  Barbara,  and 
the  other  San  Francisco  and  Monterey.  The  Favor- 
ita  from  1783  to  1790  made  five  trips;  the  Princes, 
and  San  Carlos^  or  Filipino^  each  four  trips;  and  the 
Aranzazu  three.  The  commanders  were  Martinez, 
Aguirre,  Camacho,  Tobar,  and  Canizares.  These  an- 
nual voyages  present  nothing  requiring  attention, 
save  that  in  1784  after  the  Favorita  had  sailed  from 
San  Francisco  rumors  were  current  of  a  wreck  and 
four  or  five  men  killed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pajaro 
River,  rumors  which  proved  unfounded.  The  Manila 
galleon  touched  at  Monterey  in  1784  and  1785;  and 
in  1784  the  Princesa  arrived  from  the  Philippines 
under  Capt.  Maurelle.^ 

In  1788  Martinez  with  the  Princesa  and  the  San 
Cdrlos  made  a  voyage  to  the  Alaska  coast  and  on 
his  return  touched  at  Monterey,  where  he  remained 
with  one  vessel  from  September  17th  to  October 
14th,  the  San  Cdrlos  having  gone  back  to  San 
Bias  without  stopping.^  In  his  northern  voyage  to 
Nootka  the  next  year,  in  which  he  captured  several 
English  vessels  and  very  nearly  provoked  a  Euro- 
pean war,  Martinez  did  not  touch  on  the  California 
coasts;  but  in  1790  the  San  Cdrlos  and  Princesa^ 
under  Fidalgo  and  Quimper,  touched  at  Monterey 
on  their  return  from  Nootka  in  September,  and 
perhaps  brought  the  Californian   memorias  by  this 

(linen),  yd.,  82c.;  Frieze  (jerga),  yd.,  37c.;  silver-thread,  oz.,  $2.25;  linen, 
domestic,  yd.,  C2c.;  linen  (glazed),  yd.,  37c.;  cloth  (ordinary  woollen),  yd., 
|1 .25 ;  silk  twist,  82c. ;  sackcloth,  yd.,  25c.  Shirt  (crea),  $3.75 ;  shirt  (linen), 
$;G.(X);  blankets  (pastoras).  $1 ;  blankets  (cameras),  |2;  medals,  oz.,  12c. ;  silk 
ebcwl,  $6;  hat,  |1.12;  handkerchiefs,  silk,  $1.50;  stockings  (thread),  $1.50; 
stockings  (woollen),  7oc.;  stockings  (silk),  $4-$4.50;  shoes,  75c. 

**For  recoTcls  of  arrival  and  departure  of  the  vessels  each  year  see  Prov. 
St.  Pap.,  MS.,  iv.  G9,  lCn-4;  v.  104-5,  161,  1(J6;  vi.  50,  63;  vii.  4,  70;  viiL 
08,  89,  91-100;  ix.  100,  243-4;  Prov.  Uec,  MS.,  i.  177-8;  ii.  95;  iiL  124, 
200;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  iv.  21;  Si.  Pap.  Sac.,  MS.,  i.  62,  u. 
10,  17  ;  S.  Ltienaientnra,  Lib.  Mitsion,  MS.,  4;  Gaceta  de  Mex.,  i.  ii.;  Palou, 
Not.,  ii.  390-6. 

^'^See  JJijit.  Northtcest  Coast,  i.;  and  Hist.  AUuika.  See  also  references  of 
preceding  note. 
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somewhat  roundabout  course.**  The  Nootka  voyages 
will  demand  our  attention  in  a  subsequent  volume 
of  north-western  annals. 

As  a  continuation  of  Califomian  maritime  history 
for  this  period  the  following  order  issued  by  Governor 
Fages  to  Commandant  Jos^  ArgUello  of  San  Fran- 
cisco May  13,  1789,  explains  itself,  chronicles  Cali- 
fornia's first  knowledge  of  the  United  States,  alludes 
to  what  might  have  been,  but  was  not,  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  Pacific  province  and  the  infant  republic  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  indicates  the  foreign  policy  of  Spain. 
'*  Should  there  arrive  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco  a 
ship  named  Columbia,  which  they  say  belongs  to  Gen- 
eral Washington  of  the  American  states,  and  which 
under  the  command  of  John  Kendrick  sailed  from 
Boston  in  September  1787  with  the  design  of  making 
discoveries  and  inspecting  the  establishments  which 
the  Russians  have  on  the  northern  coasts  of  this  pen- 
insula;— you  will  take  measures  to  secure  this  vessel 
and  all  the  people  on  board,  with  discretion,  tact, 
cleverness,  and  caution,  doing  the  same  with  a  small 
craft  which  she  has  with  her  as  a  tender,  and  with 
every  other  suspicious  foreign  vessel,  giving  me 
prompt  notice  in  such  cases  in  order  that  I  may  take 
such  action  as  shall  be  expedient."  *^ 

But  Kendrick,  in  the  Columbia^  had  sought  a  more 
northern  port  than  San  Francisco,  and  no  narrative  of 
a  naval  conflict  lias  place  in  this  chapter.  Kendrick's 
associate,  Gray,  in  the  Lachj  Washington^  however,  had 
sighted  California  in  latitude  41°  28'  in  August  1788, 

*^Hi8t.  Northwest  Couaf,  i.  239,  etc.;  Fidalrjo,  Via fje, ^1790,  MS.;  M, 
Tabla^  MS. ;  Quimper, Seyuiido  Recoil.^  MS. ;  Navarrete,  iu SvXUy  Mex, ,  Viage, 
Jntrod.j  cxii. 

•^  C<3py  certified  by  Argiiello  July  14,  1789,  in  St.  Pap,^  Miss,  and  Colon., 
MS.,  i.  53-4.  Also  printed  translations  in  Uaudolph's  Oration;  Iluf dungs* 
Mag.  J  V.  310;  Elliot,  in  Overland  Monthly y  iv.  337;  S.  F.  Evening  Pout,  July 
21,  1877.  A  translation  in  the  Library  of  the  California  Pioneers  seems  to 
have  been  followed  by  all  \iTitei'8,  who  have  copied  the  error  by  which  the 
Columbians  tender  is  taken  for  the  boat  of  tho  presidio  by  the  aid  of  which 
Argiiello  was  to  efiect  the  capture!  Several  writers,  including  Randolph, 
Tuthill,  Hist.  Cal.y  117,  and  Frignet,  Cal»forniCy  52,  have  also  softened  the 
governor's  stem  decree  into  an  order  merely  to  *  examine  delicately*  or  *  re- 
ceive with  great  reserve '  the  suspicious  craft. 
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and  passing  northward  had  strangely  identified  a  cape 
in  43°  with  Mendocino.^ 

Similarly  ineffective  though  well  meant  was  an  or- 
der that  came  all  the  way  from  the  court  of  Spain  in 
1787,  to  be  published  in  all  parts  of  California,  pre- 
scribing an  application  of  cool  olive-oil  as  a  remedy 
for  niguas,  or  chigoes,  sometimes  less  elegantly  termed 
'jiggers,'  a  troublesome  insect  of  tropical  America; 
but  the  chigoes,  like  the  Yankees,  avoided  California, 
and  the  order  of  C^los  III.  remained  a  nullity  in  this 
part  of  his  possessions.'' 

A  birth,  marriage,  or  death  in  the  royal  family  was 
usually  announced  with  all  due  formality  in  this  re- 
mote corner  of  the  world;  and  on  one  occasion  a  de- 
serter at  Monterey,  whose  descendants  still  live  in 
California,  took  advantage  of  the  general  pardon  ac- 
companying the  news  of  the  happy  delivery  of  the 
princess.** 

The  death  of  Cdrlos  III.  was  announced  in  Febru- 
ary 1789,  and  orders  were  issued  for  the  scUva  ftinehre 
and  other  rites  at  the  presidios,  with  prayers  by  all 
the  padres.*^ 

Felipe  de  Neve,  ex-governor,  went  to  Sonora  in 
the  autumn  of  1782,  as  we  have  seen,  to  take  the  posi- 
tion of  inspector  general  with  the  rank  of  brigadier. 
Early  in  1783  he  succeeded  Don  Teodoro  de  Croix  as 
commandant  general  of  the  Provincias  Internas,  a 
position  second  only  to  that  of  viceroy  among  Spanish 
officials  in  America,  though   Neve,  like  his  prede- 

^^HoBvoeWa  Voyage,  1787-9,  MS.;  Hist.  Northwest  Coast,  i.  187. 

""A  roval  order  of  Nov.  20,  1786,  forwarded  by  commandant  general, 
Apr.  22,  1787.  €t.  Pap.,  Miss,  and  Colon.,  MS.,  i.  61-2. 

^  Prov.  Rec.,  MS.,  i.  159.  In  1784  the  Prinresa  was  illnminated  at 
news  that  roval  twins  had  been  bom ;  and  the  president  was  ordered  to  an- 
nounce the  birth  and  give  thanks  therefor.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  v.  117; 
Arch,  Sta,  Bdrbara,  MS.,  xi.  385.  Aug.  Ist,  Fages  notifies  commandnnts  that 
congratulations  may  be  sent  in.  Prov.  St.  Pap.^  MS.,  iv.  165.  Oct.  14, 
1785,  the  king  orders  thanksgiving  everywhere  for  birth  of  Prince  Fernando 
Maria.  SL  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  xv.  26.  Nov.  4,  1780,  Santa  Barbara  ordered  to 
fire  21  guns  with  23  lbs.  of  powder  on  San  Cilrlos  day.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS., 
viii.  89.  Oct.  15,  1785,  general  pardon  published  in  California  on  acooitnt  of 
birth  of  twins  Don  Carlos  and  Uon  Felipe.  St.  Pap,,  Sac,  MS.,  iv.  5. 

*»  Arch,  Sta.  Bdrbara,  MS.,  zii  306. 
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cesser,  was  independent  of  viceregal  authority. "•  The 
choice  was  a  merited  recognition  of  Neve's  abilities,  but 
his  rule  was  cut  short  by  death  at  the  end  of  1784.^  All 
that  is  known  of  Neve*s  life  has  been  told  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapters,  and  the  reader  is  alreadv  aware  of 
what  manner  of  man  he  was,  able,  patriotic,  and  dig- 
nified. Devoted  to  the  royal  service  and  to  the  true 
interests  of  California,  he  formed  and  followed  a  well 
defined  policy,  rising  above  the  petty  obstacles  thrown 
in  his  way  by  the  friars.  The  dislike  of  the  latter 
was  caused  almost  wholly  by  Neve's  great  influence 
in  Mexico  and  Spain,  and  by  his  opposition  to  their 
far-reaching  schemes  of  unlimited  conta'ol.  Personally 
he  was  courteous  and  agreeable,  more  so  than  many 
other  officials;  but  while  others  followed  more  or  less 
faithfully  the  policy  laid  down  in  superior  instruc- 
tions, he  largely  dictated  that  policy.  Finding  that 
the  friars  would  not  submit  to  amicable  recognition  of 
the  secular  authorities  he  proposed  to  restrict  their 
control  of  the  mission  temporalities  and  of  the  natives 
in  the  interests  of  colomzation,  of  real  civilization, 
and  the  rights  of  man.     Whether  his  system  or  any 

**  On  appointment  as  inspector  see  chap.  zyiiL  Made  commandant  general 
Feb.  15,  1783.  Acknowledges  Fages'  congratulations  Feb.  6,  1784.  April  5, 
1784,  Fages  learns  that  Neve  has  been  granted  f8,000  salary  as  commandant 
inspector.  July  12,  1783,  royal  c^dula  confirming  Neve's  appointment  dated 
July  12,  1783.  See  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  i.  166,  188;  ui.  182;  St.  Pap,,  Sac,,  MS., 
XV.  18;  Prov,  St.  Pap,,  MS.,  iv.  62-4;  v.  25,  88. 

''  He  died  probably  on  November  3d,  and  his  death  was  announced  to  Gov. 
Fages  on  Nov.  30th.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  v.  63-4.  Fages  speaks  of  his 
death  on  Feb.  1,  and  April  22,  1785.  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  i.  201,  ii.  93.  Don 
Felipe  de  Neve  was  a  major  of  the  Quer<Staro  regiment  of  provincial  cavalry 
from  its  organization  in  1766  until  September  1774,  when  he  was  selected  by 
Viceroy  Bucareli  to  succeed  Gov.  Barri  in  the  Califomias.  He  assumed  the 
office  at  Loreto  on  March  4,  1775.  When  the  capital  was  changed  he  came 
to  Monterey,  arriving  on  Feb.  3,  1777.  He  made  a  beginning  of  colonization 
in  1777;  onered  his  resignation,  and  was  made  colonel  in  1778;  prepared  in 
1779  hii  new  reglamento;  and  had  his  quarrel  with  Serra  in  1780.  Subse- 
quently he  spent  most  of  his  time  at  San  Gabriel  superintending  the  founda- 
tion of  Los  Anseles  and  making  preparations  for  the  Channel  missions.  On 
Aug.  21,  1782,  ne  started  for  the  Colorado  River  on  a  campaign  against  the 
murderers  of  Bivera,  but  on  the  way,  unexpectedly  as  it  would  seem,  he  re- 
ceiverl  notice  of  his  promotion  dated  July  12th  to  be  inspector  general.  In 
September  he  received  the  cross  of  the  order  of  San  Cdrlos  and  at  the  same 
time  or  a  little  later  the  rank  of  brigadier  general.  He  was  made  command- 
ant general  Feb.  15,  1783,  probably;  was  confirmed  July  12,  1783;  and  died 
Nov.  3d  of  the  next  year. 
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possible  system  could  have  been  successful,  considering 
the  class  of  colonists  obtainable,  the  character  of  the 
natives,  the  isolation  of  California,  and  the  general  cur- 
rent of  Hispano- American  affairs,  I  seriously  doubt; 
but  unlike  some  Mexican  governors  who  affected  a  like 
position  in  later  times.  Neve  was  honest  in  his  views 
and  worked  calmly  and  intelligently  for  their  realiza- 
tion. Such  men  would  have  aone  all  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  do  with  half-breed  colonists,  stupid  aborigines. 


and  opposing  priests. 
At  Neves 


IS  death  Josd  Antonio  Rengel  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  audiencia  of  Guadalajara  to  the  tem- 
porary command;  and  by  royal  order  of  October  6, 
1785,  General  Jacobo  Ugarte  y  Loyola  was  placed  in 
command,'^  where  he  remained  until  1790.  During 
this  period  there  were  several  subdivisions  of  the  in- 
ternal provinces,  but  Ugarte  always  possessed  power 
over  those  of  the  west,  including  Cahfomia.  During 
the  term  of  Viceroy  Gal vez,  1785-7,  he  had  authority 
over  the  commandant  general,  who  had  before  been 
independent;  and  after  his  death  the  dependence  con- 
tinued, though  not  very  clearly  defined,  until  1788. 
In  1790  Ugarte  was  succeeded  by  Pedro  de  Nava 
under  whose  rule  all  subordination  of  the  command 
was  removed,  and  in  1792  or  1793  all  the  provinces 
were  reunited  in  one  independent  command.'^ 

Viceroy  Flores  in  his  instructions  to  his  successor 


•"Prw.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  iv.  164-5;  v.  63-4;  vi.  106;  Oahez,  In. 
fomuida  de  real  drden^  1786,  pp.  1-56. 

'*  Ufflute  commanded  in  person  in  Sonora  and  California;  had  a  mibordi- 
nate  in  N.  Vizcaya  and  New  Mexico,  and  another  in  C!oahaila  and  Texas ;  was 
subordinate  to  v  iceroy  Galvez ;  but  became  independent  at  his  death.  Inatmc- 
donen  de  Vireyee,  124-5;  Mayer  MSS.,  No.  8.  February  10, 1787,  Ugaite  in- 
forms Faffes  that  by  death  of  Galvez  his  command  again  becomes  independent. 
Prav.  St.  Pap. ,  MS. ,  vii.  43-5.  March  2, 1 787,  royal  order  ^ving  Viceroy  Flores 
the  same  authority  that  Qalvez  had  held.  Id,,  vii.  31,  viii.  4^1.    Deoember 

8,178^  ■  

Miss. 


roy  1 

San  Miguel,  Rep.  Mexl,  13.  July  9,  1788,  Viceroy  Flores  gives  Ugaote  fall 
powers.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  viii.  5,  6.  March  7,  1790,  Ugarte  ancoeeded 
by  Nava  and  U«dde  (m  eastern  provinces)  by  Rengel.  Mayer  M8S.,  No.  2; 
November  28,  1790,  Nava  announces  his  appointment  Prov.  St,  Pap.,  MS., 
ix.  348.  1792,  all  provinces  reunited.  Escuaero,  Not.  Sonora,  71.  1703|  /»- 
itrueciones  de  Vireyes,  201. 
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Revilla  Gigedo  in  1789  devoted  considerable  atten- 
tion to  California  and  to  the  importance  of  its  defence 
and  further  colonization,  recommending  war-vessels 
to  protect  the  coast,  since  an  attack  by  foreigners 
was  possible  and  the  reconquest  would  be  extremely 
difficult.  A  reenforcement  of  soldiers  who  would  later 
become  settlers  was  likewise  proposed  for  considera- 
tion ;  and  the  viceroy  had  also  asked  the  king  for  a 
few  families  from  the  Canary  Islands  to  take  care  of 
a  large  number  of  foundlings  whom  he  intended  to 
send  to  California.^  During  the  period,  however, 
there  was  practically  nothing  done  in  behalf  of  colo- 
nization, beyond  allowing  discharged  sailors  in  the 
ports  to  be  enlisted  as  settlers  or  soldiers ;  yet  Fages 
reports  strongly  in  favor  of  colonization,  since  the 
missions  with  their  increasing  number  of  neophytes 
could  not  be  depended  on  to  supply  grain  for  the  pre- 
sidios.** 

The  old  desire  for  overland  communication  with 
California  had  pretty  nearly  died  out.  Fagcs  at  the 
beginning  of  1785  proposed  to  lead  an  expedition  and 
to  open  communication  with  New  Mexico;  but  the 
scheme  met  with  no  favor,  and  was  positively  for- 
bidden by  Viceroy  Galvez  in  his  instructions  to  Gen- 
eral Ugarte  in  1786,  on  the  ground  that  small  parties 
would  oe  exposed  to  great  aanger  on  the  route,  and 
large  ones  could  not  be  spared.*^ 

^ Instmeciones  deVireyes,  139-40;  Fhr^,  Instrucehn^  MS.,  22-6. 

«i>roi7.  Rec,,  MS.,  i.  203-4;  St,  Pap,,  Sac.,  ii.  17;  Prov,  St,  Pap.,  MS., 
▼.  164.  Feb.  15,  1785,  Gen.  Bengel  forwards  orders  of  king  for  weather 
reports  every  6  months.  St,  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  xv.  26.  Dec.  31,  1785,  the  gov- 
ernor renders  the  only  report  extant  for  this  decade,  describing  the  climate 
as  cold  and  humid,  especially  at  San  FrancisQO,  but  better  for  Spaniards  than 
natives;  yet  the  region  is  fertile  and  attractive  with  ample  resources  for  col- 
onies. The  spring  rains  are  as  in  Spain,  and  this  year  have  been  very  abundant. 
Belacion  de  Temperamenio  1785,  MS. 

«'  Pages  to  Gen.  Rengel,  Jan.  14, 1785.  Pr<yv.  Pec,  I  186,  ii.  104-5;  Hen- 

fel  toFages,  July  1st.  St.  Pap,,  Sac,,  MS.,  xv.  23;  Oalvez,  InstrurrJon,  1786, 
IS.,  31;  Eacudero,  Not,  Son,,  70;  Mayer  MSS.,  No.  8.  In  the  diary  of  an 
expedition  to  the  Tulare  region  in  1806  P.  Mufioz  mentions  a  report  by  the 
chief  of  a  San  Joaquin  rancheria  that  some  twenty  years  before — 1786 — a 
party  of  soldiers  had  arrived  from  the  other  side,  killed  some  of  the  natives 
when  attacked,  and  retired.  The  padre  thinks  this  must  have  been  a  party 
from  New  Mexico.  Arch,  Sta,  Bdroara,  iv.  25-6. 
Hist.  Cii».  Voi..  I.   20 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

RULE  OF  FAGES;  LOCAL  EVENTS  AND  STATISTIGS. 
178»-1790. 

Plan  of  Local  Ankalb— San  Disoo  Prtotptat.  Distbict— Pkbidio  Om- 
oiALB— AiriREZ  JosA  Velasqubz— FoBCB  AND  PoptTiATiON— Build- 
XNOS— Gabbison  Lifb—Indian  Affaibs— ExPLOBATiONfr— San  Dibgo 
Mission— Juan  Fiousboa — Rioboo — ^Matkbial  and  Spibitual  Pboo- 
BB88— San  Juan  Capistbano — Gbxgobio  Amubbio — Pablo  MuoIb- 
tboui— San  Gabbisl— Pueblo  of  Los  Angeles— Sbttlbbs—FAlix  as 
CoHisioNADO— Pbesidio  OF  Santa  BAbbaba— Plan  of  Buildinos— a 
Volcano — Soldiebs  Killed  While  Pbospectino  fob  Mines — San 

BUENAVENTUBA— PbESIDIO  OF  MONTEBEY— OFFICIAL  CHANGES — SUBGEON 

BiviLA— San  OiBLOs— Nobieoa— San  Antonio — San  Luis  Obispo — 
Josk  Cayalleb— Pbesidio  of  San  Fbancisoo— Lieutenants  Mobaoa 
AND  Gonzalez— Lasso  de  la  Vega — Pbbsidio  Chapel— The  Mission— 
Fbanoisoo  Palou — Map  of  the  Bat — Santa  Claba— New  Chubch— 
MubouIa — Pueblo  de  San  Jos^^Vallejo  as  Comisionado. 

During  the  era  of  exploration,  conquest,  and  foun- 
dation, which  was  for  the  most  part  ended  soon  after 
the  beginning  of  the  second  decade,  the  local  history 
of  each  new  establishment  has  been  a  link  in  the 
chain  of  provincial  development  so  closely  united  with 
affairs  of  government  and  the  general  march  of  events 
as  to  be  susceptible  of  strict  chronological  treatment. 
Local  annals  will  be  to  the  end  an  important  and 
deservedly  prominent  element  in  Californian  history, 
as  in  any  provincial  history  properly  so  called;  but 
hereafter  it  will  be  best,  that  is,  most  conducive  to  a 
clear  presentment  and  easy  study  of  the  subject,  to 
group  these  annals  in  decades,  or  other  convenient 
periods,  and  to  present  them  side  by  side  with  and  to 
some  extent  independently  of  the  more  formal  and 
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general  narrative  which  they  support  and  illustrate. 
The  present  chapter  I  devote  to  purely  local  annals 
of  the  missions,  presidios,  and  pueblos  during  the  rule 
of  Pedro  Fages,  from  1783  to  1790,  a  period  which 
may,  however,  be  regarded  practically  in  most  respects 
as  beginning  a  year  or  two  earlier,  and  thus  compris- 
ing the  second  decade  of  Spanish  occupation. 

To  begin  in  the  extreme  south ;  the  presidio  of  San 
Diego  from  1781  to  1790  and  for  three  years  more 
was  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Jos^  de  Ziiiiiga, 
who,  as  habilitado,  was  also  intrusted  with  the  com- 
pany accounts.  So  far  as  the  records  show  no  com- 
plaint was  ever  made  against  him  in  either  capacity, 
and  he  not  only  enjoyed  the  entire  confidence  of  both 
governor  and  commandant  general,  but  was  popular 
with  his  men,  and  efficient  in  keeping  the  savages 
quiet.*  Th(j  second  officer  was  at  first  Alf^rez  Jos^ 
V  elasquez,  who  like  Zdniga  was  one  of  the  new  officers 
sent  to  California  under  the  regulation  of  1781,  who 
did  good  service  among  the  southern  and  frontier  sav- 
ages, some  of  whose  explorations  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  mention  later,  but  who  died  at  San  Gabriel  Novem- 
ber 2,  1785.^    During  1786  the  position  was  vacant, 

1  Fages  to  Gen.  Ugwrte  Not.  8,  1787,  in  Prov,  St.  Pap,,  MS.,  t.  4,  npffes 
that  it  would  be  nnsate  to  remove  Zdfiiga  in  view  of  his  sacoess  in  ruling  the 
natives.  Capt.  Soler  wished  to  pat  him  in  command  at  Santa  B^bara  so  that 
under  his  sux>ervi8ion  a  stupid  alidrez  might  be  utilized  as  habilitado.  Id. ,  vii. 
1 14-16.  lieut.  Ortega,  Zufliga*s  predecessor,  had  practically  commanded  at 
San  Diego  since  its  foundation,  at  first  as  sergeant  in  charge  of  the  eacotta,  and 
after  March  1774,  Id,,  i.  149,  as  lieutenant  and  commandant  of  the  presidio. 
Rafael  Pedro  y  Gil,  who  as  guarda-almacen  had  charge  of  the  accounts  before 
Zdftiga's  time,  gave  them  up  on  Oct.  19,  1781,  and  went  to  San  Bias  under 
arrest  to  account  for  a  deficit  of  $7,000.  Prov,  Bee,  MS.,  i.  118;  ii.  70-1. 
Pedro  y  Gil  was  -a  native  of  Baroca  in  Aragon,  married  to  Dofia  Josefa  de 
Chavira  y  Lerma,  a  native  of  Jalisco,  by  whom  he  had  several  children,  three 
of  them  bom  at  San  Diego.  8,  Diego,  Lib,  de  Mision,  MS.,  12,  18,  20.  He 
came  as  store-keeper  in  1774,  asked  to  be  relieved  the  same  year,  had  a  deficit 
of  $333  in  1775,  and  asked  again  for  dismissal  before  he  was  ruined.  Prov,  St, 
Pap,,  MS.,  L  234-5,  238.  In  1782  his  deficit  was  $6,300.  Monterey  Co,  Arch,, 
MS. ,  vii.  6.  In  1791  he  was  a  revenue-officer  in  Etzatlan,  Jalisco,  and  again  in 
debt  to  the  government.  Nueva  Espaila,  Acuerdos,  MS.,  16. 

'  He  was  buried  Nov.  3d  by  Sanchez  in  the  mission  church.  San  Gabriel, 
Lib,  de  Mision,  MS.,  8;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  vu.  2.  His  death  was 
caused  by  a  sore  hand.  Prov,  St,  Pap.,  MS.,  v.  160.   In  Prov,  Bee.,  MS.,  a 
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but  early  the  next  year  Sergeant  Pablo  Grijalva  of 
the  San  Francisco  company  was  made  alfdrez,  or  sub- 
Ueutenant,  and  sent  down  to  take  the  place,  which  he 
held  for  the  rest  of  the  period.' 

Grijalva,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  come  from 
Sonora  with  Anza's  San  Francisco  colony  in  1776. 
The  sergeant  of  San  Diego  had  been  Juan  Jos^  Robles, 
a  victim  of  the  Colorado  River  massacre,  and  after 
his  death  Guillermo  Carrillo  served  for  a  time,  but 
died  in  December  1782,*  and  after  a  vacancy  of  two 
years  Ignacio  Alvarado  was  promoted  from  among 
the  corporals  to  fill  the  place  from  1784.  The  pre- 
sidial  force  under  these  officers  was  by  the  regulation 
to  be  five  corporals  and  forty-six  soldiers,  and  the 
ranks  never  lacked  more  than  three  of  being  full.  Six 
men  were  constantly  on  duty  at  each  of  the  three 
missions  of  the  district,  San  Diego,  San  Juan  Capis- 
trano,  and  San  Gabriel;  while  four  served  at  the 
pueblo  of  Angeles,  thus  leaving  a  sergeant,  two 
corporals,  and  about  twenty-five  men  to  garrison  the 
fort,  care  for  the  horses  and  a  small  herd  of  cattle, 
and  to  carry  the  mails,  which  latter  duty  was  the 
hardest  connected  with  presidio  service  in  time  of 
peace.  There  were  a  carpenter  and  blacksmith  con- 
stantly employed,  besides  a  few  servants,  mostly 
natives.  The  population  of  the  district  in  1790,  not 
including  Indians,  was  220." 

132,  it  is  implied  that  Velasquez  had  been  habilitado,  that  the  office  fell  to 
Zi^iiiiga  at  his  death,  and  that  Eaimnndo  Carrillo  was  to  be  sent  to  aid  Zufliga 
in  his  new  duties;  but  this  is  certainly  an  error. 

'  His  commission  as  alf  ^rez  of  the  San  Diego  company  was  sent  by  the  gen- 
eral Feb.  9,  1787.  Prw,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  vii.  45. 

^Sixn  Diego,  Lib,  de  Mision,  MS.,  79. 

'Company  rosters,  containing  the  names  of  all  officers  and  men,  were 
made  out  monthly  for  each  presidio.  In  the  early  years  only  a  few  of  these 
rosters  for  each  year  have  been  preserved;  but  in  later  times  they  arc  nearly 
complete.  The  reglamento  gave  San  Diego  $13,000  per  year;  but  the  aver 
a^e  annual  expense  as  shown  by  the  company  accounts  was  about  $10,000. 
The  average  pay  rolls  were  $12,000|;  Mexico  memoriaSf  $8,0G0;  and  San  Bias, 
$3,500.  hi  1786  supplies  to  the  amount  of  $3,053  were  bought  of  the  mis- 
sions. Between  $400  and  $500  were  retained  from  soldiers'  pay  each  year  for 
the  fondo  de  retencion.  Military  accounts  in  Prov.  St,  Pap.,  Ben,  il/t/.,  MS., 
ii.  21;  iii.  14;  vi.  4;  v.  9;  viii.  3-6;  xx.  6,  7;  St.  Pap.,  Mies,  and  Cohn.,  MS., 
i.  169-70;  Monterey  Co,  Arch.,  MS.,  vii.  6.  For  lists  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion see  8t.  Pap,,  Sac,,  MS.,  ii.  26-7,  v.  25;  Prov.  St,  Pap,,  MS.,  v.  176-9. 
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Respecting  the  presidio  buildings  during  this  period 
the  records  are  silent;  but  in  view  of  Governor  Neve's 
efforts  in  this  direction,  of  the  fact  that  the  work  of 
collecting  foundation  stones  was  begun  as  early  as 
1778,  and  especially  because  the  correspondence  of 
the  next  decade  speaks  of  extensive  repairs  rather 
than  original  construction,  I  suppose  that  the  pali- 
sades were  at  least  replaced  by  an  adobe  wall  enclos- 
ing the  necessary  buildings,  puolic  and  private.  Here 
on  the  hill  lived  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
persons,  men,  women,  and  children.  Each  year  in 
summer  or  earlv  autumn  one  of  the  transport  vessels 
entered  the  harbor  and  landed  a  year's  supplies  at  the 
embarcadero  several  miles  down  the  bay,  to  be  brought 
up  by  the  presidio  mules.  Every  week  or  two  small 
parties  of  soldier-couriers  arrived  from  Loreto  in  the 
south  or  Monterey  in  the  north  with  ponderous  de- 
spatches for  officials  here  and  to  the  north,  and  with 
items  of  news  for  all.  Each  day  of  festival  a  friar 
came  over  from  the  mission  to  say  mass  and  otherwise 
care  for  the  spiritual  interests  of  soldiers  and  their 
families;  and  thus  the  time  dragged  on  from  day  to 
day  and  year  to  year,  with  hardly  a  ripple  on  the  sea 
of  monotony. 

There  was  an  occasional  rumor  of  intended  hostili- 
ties by  the  natives,  but  none  resulted  in  anything 
serious,  most  of  the  trouble  occurring  south  of  the 
line  in  Baja  Califomian  territory  and  requiring  some 
attention  from  Fages  during  his  southern  trip  in  the 
spring  of  1783.  Here  in  the  south,  as  in  fact  through- 
out the  country,  the  natives  were  remarkably  quiet 
and  peaceful  during  Fages'  rule.  This  is  shown  by 
the  meagre  records  on  the  subject  in  connection  with 
the  well  known  tendency  of  the  Spaniards  to  indulge 
in  long  correspondence  on  any  occurrence  that  can 
possibly  be  made  to  appear  like  an  Indian  campaign.* 

•June  30,  1783,  Fages  to  Padre  Sales,  in  Prov.  Bee,,  MS.,  iii.  218,  says 
that  he  has  ordered  a  sally  against  the  Colorado  Indians;  and  Oct.  26,  Id,, 
201,  he  orders  Sergt.  Arce  with  a  guard  of  4  or  5  men  to  watch  those  Indians, 
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Neve's  instructions  on  leaving  California  had  included 
a  recommendation  to  open  a  new  and  safer  route  from 
San  Diego  to  the  peninsula.  The  exploration  seems 
to  have  been  made,  and  the  result,  saving  ten  or 
twelve  leagues  of  distance  and  avoiding  some  danger- 
ous bands  of  coast  natives,  was  approved  by  General 
Rengel  in  17867  At  the  end  of  May  1783  Alfdrez 
Velasquez  made  a  reconnoissance  eastward  from  San 
Diego  with  a  view  to  examine  a  new  route  to  the 
Colorado  River  recommended  by  Lasuen.  He  went 
no  farther  than  the  sunmiit  of  the  mountains,  found 
the  route  impracticable,  and  returned  by  another  way 
after  an  absence  of  four  days.®  In  October  of  the 
same  year  Velasquez  had  instructions  from  Fages  to 
visit  the  Colorado,  to  examine  a  ford  said  by  the 
natives  to  exist  near  the  mouth,  to  recover  as  many 
horses  as  possible  without  using  force,  and  to  keep  a 
full  diary  of  the  trip;®  but  it  seems  that  no  such  ex- 
ploration was  made.  In  1785,  however,  Fages  in 
person  made  a  similar  reconnoissance  accompamed  by 
Velasquez,  whose  diary  has  been  preserved. ^^  This 
trip  was  made  from  the  frontier  where  Fages  had 
been  searching  for  a  mission  site,  the  outward  march 
being  in  what  is  now  Lower  California,  but  a  portion 

the  guard  to  be  relieved  every  15  days.  Aug.  2l8t,  Zdfiiga  to  Fages  states 
that  the  Serranos  have  killed  a  neophyte  and  threaten  to  attack  the  mission. 
He  has  taken  steps  to  keep  them  in  check.  Pr<3V,  St,  Pap.,  MS.,  iv.  77. 
Nov.  15,  1784,  governor  to  general,  that  a  deserter,  Hermen^;ildo  Flores  (an 
Indian  probably)  has  been  killed  by  the  Indians.  Prov.  Rec,,  MS.,  i  181-2. 
Oct.  7,  1786,  Zufliga  to  Fages,  that  he  has  sent  7  men  to  reconnoitre  Tomga- 
yavit.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  vi.  38.  Dec.  21,  1788,  the  soldier  Mateo  Rubio 
seriously  injured  while  loading  a  gun.  Id.,  viii.  68. 

"^Prav.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  iii.  131-3;  Id.,  Ben.  Ma,,  MS.,  iv.  18;  vi.  113-14. 
Some  details  respecting  the  new  route  are  given. 

^  Vekisquez,  JJiarioy  Mapa  de un  Beeojiocimiento  deade  8.  Diego,  1783,  MS., 
with  a  rude  sketch  of  the  route,  which  although  the  earliest  map  of  this 
region  extant,  I  do  not  deem  worth  reproducing. 

•Pror.  Pec,  MS.,  iii.  188-90. 

"  Velasquez,  Pelacion  del  Viaje  que  hko  el  Ckhenuidor  Fhges,  1785,  MS.  A 
continuation  of  the  title  explams  the  document:  'Diaiy  made  by  order  of 
Gov.  Fages  of  the  exploration  made  by  him  in  person  from  the  frontier, 
crossing  the  sierra,  wandering  from  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  River  to  the 

Silf  of  California,  passing  through  the  country  of  the  Camillares,  Cacnpaes, 
uyecamaes,  Cajuenches,  and  Yumas;  and  his  retnm  across  said  sierra  to 
this  presidio.*  Dated  San  Diego,  April  27, 1785.  The  trip  lasted  from  Apiil 
7th  to  20th.  r  r- 
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of  the  return  north  of  the  line  across  the  sierra  to 
San  Diego.  There  was  one  fight  in  which  the  natives 
were  punished  for  having  killed  a  horse  as  well  as  for 
previous  offences  with  which  they  were  charged.  The 
narrative  is  long  and  filled  with  petty  details,  without 
value  for  the  most  part,  but  which  might  be  of  some 
geographical  interest  if  presented  in  full  and  studied 
m  connection  with  an  accurate  topographical  map,  did 
such  a  thing  exist.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  Fages 
in  1782  had  crossed  directly  from  the  Colorado  to  San 
Diego,  the  first  recorded  trip  over  that  route.  I  ap- 
pend a  chart  made  by  Juan  Pantoja  in  1782,  which 
was  copied  by  La  P^rouse  in  substance.^^ 

At  the  mission  six  miles  up  the  river  there  was  a 
total  change  in  the  missionary  force  about  the  middle 
of  the  decade,  caused  by  the  death  of  one  of  the 
ministers  and  promotion  of  another.  Juan  Figuer 
after  seven  years  of  service  in  this  field  died  Decem- 
ber 18,  1784,"  and  was  buried  in  the  mission  church 
next  day.  For  about  a  year  Fermin  Francisco  de 
Lasuen  served  alone,  until  in  November  1785  the 
duties  of  his  new  position  as  president  called  him  to 
San  Cdrlos,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Juan  Mariner. 
Juan  Antonio  Garcia  Rioboo  was  associate  until  Oc- 
tober 1786,  and  was  then  succeeded  by  Hilario  Tor- 

^^Sulil  y  Mexieana,  Viage,  Atku;  La  Pirouse,  Voy,,  Atltu.  I  omit  the 
BOundingB. 

^*8an  Dieffo,  Lib.  de  Miaion,  MS.,  80,  containio^  his  partida  de  entierro 
signed  by  LasaoD.  Figuer  was  a  native  of  Anento  in  Aragon,  and  became  a 
Franciscan  at  Zaragoza.  Of  his  coming  to  America  and  to  San  Fernando  col- 
lege I  have  found  no  record.  With  SS  companion  friars  for  the  Califomias 
he  arrived  at  Tepic  from  Mexico  at  the  end  of  1770,  and  with  about  19  of  the 
number  sailed  for  Loreto  in  February  1771.  The  vessel  was  driven  down  to 
Acapulco  and  in  returning  was  grounded  at  Manzanilla  Most  of  the  padres 
returned  to  Sinaloa  by  land,  but  Figuer  and  Serra  intrusted  themselves  again 
to  the  sea,  when  the  San  Cdrloe  was  got  off,  and  after  a  tedious  voyage 
reached  Loreto  in  August  1771.  Figuer  was  assiened  to  the  Baja  Calif omian 
mission  of  San  Francisco  de  Borja.  Id.  Novemoer  1772  he  was  sent  up  to 
San  Dieffo  by  Palou  in  company  with  Usson,  both  being  intended  for  the 
proposedmission  of  San  Buenaventura;  but  that  foundation  being  postponed 
Fiffuer  became  minister  of  San  Gabriel  in  May  1773.  He  served  at  San 
Gabriel  1773-4;  at  San  Luis  Obispo  Oct.  1774  to«lune  1777;  and  at  San  Diego 
until  his  death  in  Dec.  1784.  He  was  buried  in  the  mission  church  on  Deo. 
19th,  by  his  associate  Lasuen.  In  1804  his  remains,  with  those  of  the  martyr 
Jaume  and  of  Mariner,  were  transferred  with  all  due  solemnity  to  a  new  sep- 
ulchre under  an  arch  between  the  altars  of  the  new  church. 
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rens.  The  three  last  named  friars  were  new-comerB, 
Rioboo  having  been  sent  up  by  the  guardian  in  the 
vessel  of  1783  at  Serra's  request  for  supernumeraries, 
and  the  other  two  having  arrived  in  1785  and  1786, 
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Map  of  Sax  Diego,  1782. 

doing  their  first  work  at  San  Diego.  Rioboo  is  not 
heard  of  after  he  left  this  mission,  and  I  suppose  him 
to  have  retired  to  his  college  at  the  end  of  1786." 

"Juan  Antonio  Garcia  Rioboo,  who  should  properly  be  spoken  of  as 
Garcia-Rioboo,  whose  last  name  should  perhaps  be  written  Riob6,  and  of 
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In  June  1783  Lasuen  sent  to  Serra  a  report  on  the 
mission  of  San  Dieg^o,  which  included  an  outline  of  its 
past  history,  already  utilized  in  the  preceding  chap- 
terSy  and  a  statistical  statement  of  agricultural  prog- 
ress, intended  to  show  that  the  place  was  wholly  unfit 
for  a  mission,  although  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
converts  made  it  necessary  to  keep  up  the  establish- 
ment, there  being  no  better  site  available.  A  de- 
scription of  the  mission  buildings  then  in  existence 
accompanied  the  other  papers.**  There  were  at  this 
time  740  neophytes  under  missionary  care,  and  Lasuen 
estimated  the  gentiles  within  a  radius  of  six  or  eight 
leagues  at  a  somewhat  larger  number.  In  1790  the 
converts  had  increased  to  856,  of  this  number  486 
having  been  baptized  and  278  having  died.  Large 
stock  had  increased  from  654  to  1,729  head,  small 
stock  from  1,391  to  2,116,  and  the  harvest  of  1790 
had  aggregated  about  1,500  bushels.  In  his  general 
report  of  1787  on  the  state  of  the  missions  Fages, 
repeating  the  substance  of  Lasuen 's  earlier  statements 
respecting  the  sterility  of  the  soil,  affirms  that  only 
about  one  half  of  the  neophytes  live  in  the  mission, 
since  they  cannot  be  fed  there,  that  the  gentiles  are 

whose  early  life  I  know  nothing,  came  from  San  Fernando  college  to  Tepdo 
probably  in  the  same  company  aa  Figuer  (see  note  12),  in  October  1770.  He 
crossed  over  to  the  peninsula  with  Crov.  Barri  in  January  1771,  and  was  put 
in  charge  of  the  two  pueblos  near  Cape  San  Liicas.  In  May  1773  he  sailed 
from  Loreto  on  his  way  to  his  college.  We  hear  nothins  more  of  him  until 
he  was  assigned  to  the  Santa  B^rbant  Channel  missions,  but  refused  to  serve 
under  the  new  system  proposed.  Later,  however,  he  was  sent  up  with  Noboa 
as  supernumerary,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  June  2,  1783,  and  spendirg  his 
time  at  San  Francisco,  San  Juan,  and  San  Gabriel  until  he  came  to  San 
Diepro  in  1785.    It  is  probable  that  even  here  he  was  not  regular  minister. 

"  Lasuen,  Infonne  de  1783,  MS. ;  Ilayea*  Mission  Booh,  89-98.  The  report 
was  first  dated  May  10th,  but  Serra  havinff  ordered  it  kept  back — probably 
in  the  fear  that  he  might  have  to  show  it  to  the  secular  authorities — the 
author  made  some  additions  under  date  of  June  2lBt.  The  buildings  were: 
Church,  30  z  6.5  varas;  granary,  25  x  5.5  varas;  storehouse,  8  varas;  house 
for  sick  women,  6  varas;  house  for  men,  6  varas;  shed  for  wood  and  oven;  2 
padres*  houses,  5.5  varas;  larder,  8  varas;  guest-room;  halo;  kitchen.  These 
were  of  adobe  and  from  3  to  5.5  varas  high.  With  the  soldiers*  barracks 
these  buildings  filled  three  sides  of  a  square  of  55  varas,  and  the  fourth  side 
was  an  adobe  wall  3  varas  high,  witii  a  ravelin  a  little  higher.  Outside,  a 
fountain  for  tanning,  2  adobe  corrals  for  sheep,  etc.,  and  one  corral  for  cows. 
Most  of  the  stock  was  kept  in  San  Luis  Valley  2  leagues  away,  protected  by 
palisade  corrals. 
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numerous  and  dangerous,  and  that  it  is  only  by  the 
unremitting  toil  and  sacrifice  of  the  padres  in  connec- 
tion with  the  vigilance  of  governor  and  commandant 
that  this  mission  has  managed  to  maintain  a  preca- 
rious existence.  He  adds,  however,  that  notwith- 
standing all  difficulties  San  Diego  was  the  first  mission 
to  register  a  thousand  baptisms.^ 

Of  San  Juan  Capistrano  there  is  little  to  be  said 
beyond  naming  its  ministers  and  presenting  a  few 
statistics  of  conversion  and  of  industrial  progress. 
Lands  were  fertile,  ministers  faithful  and  zealous, 
natives  well  disposed,  and  progress  in  all  respects  sat- 
isfactory. Fages  in  his  report  of  1787  alludes  briefliy 
to  this  establishment  as  in  a  thoroughly  prosperous  con- 
dition. The  number  of  converts  was  nearly  doubled 
prior  to  1790,  and  an  occasional  scarcity  of  water  was 
the  only  drawback,  apparently  not  a  serious  one,  to 
agricultural  operations.  ^^  Of  the  original  ministers 
who  served  at  San  Juan  from  the  founding  in  1776, 
Gregorio  Amurrio  had  left  the  mission  and  probably 
the  country  in  the  autumn  of  1779,^^  and  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Vicente  Fuster,  who  at  the  end  of  1787 
was  transferred  to  Purfaima,  his  place  being  filled  by 
Juan  Josd  Norberto  de  Santiago,  who  had  come  from 
Mexico  the  year  before  and  from  Spain  in  1785. 

u  Fages,  Ivformt  General  aobre  Mieiones,  1787,  MS.  Owing  to  peonliartniii 
of  the  San  Diego  IndianB  they  were  left  more  completely  nnder  miBnionary 
control  than  at  other  missions,  there  being  no  alcaldes,  /at,  77-S. 

^•Converts  in  1783,  383;  in  1700,  741;  new  baptisms,  569;  deaths,  14a 
Large  stock  had  increased  from  473  to  2,473;  and  small  stock  from  1,176  to 
5,5 JO.    Agricultural  products  for  1790  were  over  3,000  bushels. 

"  Amurrio  was  one  of  the  party  who  with  Figuer  (see  note  12)  was  wrecked 
at  Manzanillo  in  attempting  to  cross  from  San  Bhis  to  Loreto  in  1771.  He 
came  back  to  Sinaloa  by  land,  reached  Loreto  in  Noyember,  and  aeryed  at  Santa 
Oertmdis  during  the  brief  occupation  of  the  peninsula  by  the  Franciscans. 
At  the  cession  he  came  with  Palon  to  San  Diego  in  August  1773.  Here  he 
remained  until  April  1774,  when  he  sailed  for  Monterey,  subsequently  seryinff 
most  of  the  time  as  snpeniumerary  at  San  Luis  Obispo  until  the  attempted 
foundation  of  San  Juan  in  October  1775.  The  next  year  he  spent  chie^  at 
San  Diego,  was  present  as  minister  at  the  successful  foundation  of  San  Juan  on 
Nov.  1, 1776;  and  his  last  entry  in  the  books  of  that  mission  was  in  September 
of  1770.  I  think  he  sailed  in  the  transport  of  that  year  for  San  Bias,  retiring 
on  account  of  impaired  health. 
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Pablo  de  Mugirtegui,  the  other  founder,  left  Cali- 
fornia at  the  end  of  1789/®  Faster  having  returned  in 
September  to  serve  with  Santiago  during  the  last  year 
of  the  decade." 

At  San  Grabriel,  the  third  mission  of  the  San  Diego 
military  jurisdiction,  Antonio  Cruzado  and  Miguel 
Sanchez  served  together  throughout  this  decade  as  in 
the  next  and  a  large  part  of  the  preceding,  the  former 
having  begun  his  service  in  1771  and  the  latter  in 
1775,  while  both  died  at  their  posts  after  1800.  They 
had  Jos^  Antonio  Calzada  as  a  supernumerary  asso- 
ciate from  1788  to  1790.  They  baptized  on  an  average 
a  hundred  converts  each  year,  half  of  whom  soon 
died.  In  neophyte  numbers  San  Gabriel  was  second 
only  to  San  Antonio,  while  in  live-stock  and  farm 
products  this  mission  had  in  1790  far  outstripped  all 
the  rest.^  The  governor  alludes  to  it  as  having  often 
relieved  the  necessities  of  other  establishments  m  both 
Califomias,  and  as  having  enabled  the  government  to 
carry  out  important  undertakings  that  without  such 
aid  would  have  been  impracticable.  Prosperity  did 
not  however  carry  in  its  train  much  excitement  in  the 
way  of  local  events,  and  the  calm  of  this  mission  of 

"Pbblo  de  Mn^rte^i  came  to  Oalifomia  with  Serra  on  that  friar's  return 
from  Mexico,  arriYin^  at  San  Dieco  March  13, 1774.  Being  in  poor  hedth  he 
remained  for  some  time  imattacned  to  any  mission,  first  serving  as  saper- 
nomerary  at  San  Antonio  from  January  to  Julv  1775.  He  was  minister  at 
San  Luis  Obispo  from  Ausust  1775  until  November  1776,  and  at  San  Juan  as 
we  have  seen  from  November  1 770  until  November  1 789.  He  writes  to  Laauen 
on  Jan.  30,  1794,  from  the  college,  that  he  had  been  very  ill  but  was  now  out 
of  danger.  From  Aug.  16,  1786,  he  held  the  office  of  vice-president  of  the 
California  missions,  having  charge  of  the  southern  district  Taylor,  in  Ctd, 
Farmer y  July  24,  1863,  says,  erroneously  I  suppose,  that  he  died  on  March  6, 
1805,  at  San  Buenaventura. 

I*  Much  of  the  information  respecting  the  friars  in  charse  I  have  obtained 
from  San  Jvxm  Capistrano,  Lib.  de  Mision^  MS.  Among  tne  visiting  padres 
who  officiated  here  during  the  period  and  before  were  Serra,  Oct.  1778;  ^guer, 
June  1780;  Miguel  Sanchez,  May  1782;  lAsuen,  Oct.  1783;  Rioboo,  Feb.  1784; 
Mariner,  Oct.  1785;  Joe6  Arroita,  Dec.  1786;  Josd  Antonio  Calzada,  April  1788; 
Torrens,  Oct  1788;  and  Cristobal  Ordmas,  Dec.  1788  to  Jan.  1789.  Thus  we 
see  that  San  Juan  for  some  not  very  clear  reason  was  much  less  isolated  in 
respect  of  visitors  than  San  Diego. 

><^Neophyte8  in  1783,  638;  in  1790,  1,040.  BaptiBms  during  period,  818; 
deaths,  466.  Increase  of  large  stock,  860  to  4,221;  small  stock,  2,070  to 
6,013.    Harvest  in  1790,  6,150  bushels.  r 
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the  great  archangel  on  the  river  of  earthquakes  was 
disturbed  only  by  one  or  two  slight  troubles,  or  rumors 
of  trouble,  with  the  natives.  In  October  1785  the 
neophytes  and  gentiles  were  tempted  by  a  woman,  so 
at  least  said  the  men,  into  a  plan  to  attack  the  mis- 
sion and  kill  the  friars.  The  corporal  in  command 
prevented  the  success  of  the  scheme  without  blood- 
shed, and  captured  some  twenty  of  the  conspirators. 
Fages  hurried  south  from  the  capital,  put  the  four 
ringleaders  in  prison  to  await  the  decision  of  the 
commandant  general,  and  released  the  rest  with  fifteen 
or  twenty  lashes  each.  Two  years  later  came  Greneral 
Ugarte's  order  condemning  one  native,  Nicolds,  to  six 
years  of  work  at  the  presidio  followed  by  exile  to  a 
distant  mission.  The  woman  was  sent  into  perpetual 
exile,  and  the  other  two  were  dismissed  with  the  two 
years'  imprisonment  already  sufiered.^^  Again  in  July 
1786  a  gentile  chieftain  was  arrested  on  a  charge  pre- 
sented by  the  chief  of  another  rancherfa  that  he  had 
threatened  hostilities,  but  the  accusation  proved  to 
have  little  or  no  foundation.® 

The  annals  of  the  adjoining  pueblo,  Our  Lady, 
Queen,  or  Saint  Mary,  of  the  Angels  on  the  Eio  de 
Porciiincula  have  already  been  brought  down  in  a 
general  way  to  the  distribution  of  lands  in  the  autumn 
of  1786.^  By  the  end  of  the  decade  the  number  of 
settlers  had  been  recruited,  chieflv  from  soldiers  who 
had  served  out  their  time,  from  nme  to  twenty-eight, 
who  with  their  families  made  up  a  total  population  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-nine.**  All  of  the  original 
pobladores  who  received  a  formal  grant  of  their  lands 
in  1786  remained  except  Rosas.*^    Sebastian  Alvitre 

"Fagea  to  Gen.  Ugarte  Bee.  6,  30,  1786,  in  Prov.  Rec.,  MS.,  ii.  131-2; 
Ugarte  to  Fages,  Dec.  14.  1787,  in  Arch.  Stcu  Bdrbara,  MS.,  vi.  110-17. 

"Zufliga  to  Fages,  Aug.  15,  1786,  in  Prav.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  vi.  35-8. 

''See  cnapter  xvi.,  this  volume. 

^*  An  estado  of  August  17, 1790,  makes  the  total  141.  Males,  75;  females, 
66.  Unmarried,  91;  married,  44;  widowed,  6.  Under  7  years,  47;  7  to  16 
years,  33;  IG  to  20  years,  12;  29  to  40  years,  27;  40  to  90  yeara,  13;  over 
90  years,  9.  Europeans,  1;  Spaniards,  72;  Indians,  7;  mulattoes,  22;  mestizos, 
39.  Prov.  Si.  Pap.,  MS.,  ix.  152. 

^  ThS  20  new  settlers  were :  Domingo  Aruz,  Juan  Alvarez,  Joatjuin  .4r» 
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had  proved  unmanageable  at  San  Jos^  and  after  four 
or  five  years  of  convict  life  at  the  presidio  had  been 
sent  to  Angeles  for  reform.  The  settlers  were  not  a 
very  orderly  communitjr,  but  they  seem  to  have  given 
some  attention  to  their  fields,  since  the  pueblo  pro- 
duced in  1790  more  grain  than  any  of  the  missions 
except  San  Gabriel,  its  neighbor.  Their  dwellings, 
twenty-nine  in  number,  were  of  adobes,  like  the  puUic 
town  hall,  barrack,  guard-house,  and  granaries;  and 
all  were  enclosed  within  an  adobe  wafl,  there  being 
also  a  few  buildings  outside  the  wall.^ 

Vicente  Fdlix  was  at  first  corporal  of  the  pueblo 
guard  furnished  by  the  San  Diego  presidio;  but  he 
soon  developed  special  ability  and  interest  in  general 
management  and  was  made  a  kind  of  director  before 
1784.  Though  some  complaints  were  made  against 
him  by  the  settlers,  and  Ziiniga  at  one  time  favored  his 
removal,  the  governor's  confidence  was  not  shaken, 
and  he  finally  made  him  comisionado,  intrusting  to 
him  the  management  not  only  of  the  pueblo  but  of 
its  alcalde  and  regidores,^  he  being  responsible  to  the 
governor  through  the  commandant  of  Santa  Bdrbara 
for  any  failure  of  those  officials  to  attend  properly  to 
their  duties.  Fages'  instructions  to  Fdlix  were  dated 
Jan.  13,  1787,  and  required  the  latter  to  see  that  the 

menta,  Jnan  Ramirez  Arellano,  Sebastian  Alvitre,  Roque  Gota,  Fatistino  Joed 
Cruz,  Juan  Jos6  Dominguez,  Manuel  Figueroa,  Felipe  Santiago  Gkux^Ia, 
Joaquin  Higuera,  Juan  Jos6  Lobo,  Job6  Ontiveros,  Santiago  de  la  Cruz  Pico, 
Francisco  Reyes,  Martin  Reyes,  Pedro  Job6  Romero,  Efigenio  Ruiz,  Mariano 
Verduffo,  Josd  Villa,  besides  Vicente  F^lix,  corporal  and  comisionado.  In 
1789  there  had  been  5  additional  names:  Jos<S  Sihiis,  Rejis  Soto,  Francisco 
Lugo,  Melecio  Valdds,  and  Ra£ael  Sepdlveda,  or  at  least  lands  were  ordered  to 
be  granted  to  these  men.  Nine  only  drew  pay  and  rations  in  1789.  Prov.  SL 
Pap.y  MS.,  V.  29-36;  ix.  120,  159-63;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  MU.,  MS.,  x.  2rS\ 
St.  Pap.,  Miss.,  i.  66-72.  Large  stock  had  increased  from  340  to  2,980  head; 
small  stock  from  210  to  438;  and  the  crops  of  1790  amounted  to  4,500  bushels. 

^^Prov.  SL  Pap.,  Miss.,  MS.,  i.  68,  71.  Aug.  10,  1785,  35  pounds  powder 
and  800  bullets  sent  to  Angeles  as  reserve  ammunition  for  settlers.  Prov.  Bee, 
MS.,  ii.  7.  Not.  9,  1786,  Goycoechea  to  Pages,  will  take  steps  to  stop  ex- 
cesses. Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  vi.  57.  May  8,  1787,  commandant  general  con- 
gratulates Pages  on  progress  reported.  Id.,  vii.  41.  Pueblo  called  Santa  Maria 
de  los  Angeles.  Sf.  Pap.,  Miss,  and  Colon.,  MS.,  i.  125. 

"  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  i.  163-4;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  v.  180;  ix.  105, 119-20,  225-6. 
Josd  Vancgas  was  the  iirst  alcalde  in  1788;  Jos^  Siuova  the  second  in  1789, 
with  Felipe  Garcia  and  Manuel  Oamero  as  regidores;  and  Mariano  Verdugo 
the  thii-d  in  1790. 
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settlers  perfonned  all  the  duties,  complied  with  all 
the  conditions,  and  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  enjoined 
by  the  regulation;  to  watch  and  instruct  and  cooperate 
with  the  alcalde  in  his  efforts  to  insure  good  order  and 
justice  and  moralily;  and  to  attend  to  the  carrying- 
out  of  some  very  judicious  regulations  which  are 
included  in  the  document  respecting  the  treatment 
of  the  natives  and  their  employment  as  laborers.* 

At  the  Channel  presidio  of  Santa  B^bara  the  force 
maintained  was  from  fifty  to  fifty-four  privates,  two 
corporals,  two  or  three  sergeants,  an  alfdrez,  and  a 
lieutenant.  Of  this  force  fifteen  men  at  first  and 
later  ten  were  stationed  at  San  Buenaventura,  fifteen 
at  Purlsima,  and  from  three  to  six  at  Santa  Barbara 
after  those  missions  were  founded,  and  two  generally 
at  Los  Angeles.  The  so-called  white  population  of  this 
presidial  district  was  about  two  hundred  and  twenty, 
or  three  hundred  and  sixty  with  Los  Angeles.* 

Lieutenant  Josd  Francisco  Ortega,  the  original 
commandant,  retained  his  position  together  with  that 
of  habilitado,  until  January  1784,  when  he  was  sent 
to  the  peninsula  frontier  and  Lieutenant  Felipe  de 
Goycoechea  came  up  to  take  his  place,  which  he  held 
until  1804.  Ortega  was  removed  by  the  general  at 
the  request  of  Soler,  who  alone  found  fault  with  the 
lieutenant,  and  who  as  we  know  was  a  chronic  fault- 
finder. Soler  subsequently  complained  of  the  new 
commandant's  lack  of  application,  and  wished  to  put 
in  the  place  Ztifiiga  with  a  stupid  habUitado  or  Ortega 

^Fage8.In9tTUCchnparaeleahodelaJS9eoUaddpudfh 
Comiaumado  por  d  goUerno  pcsra  dirigir  cU  aiealdeydlos  regldorta^  1787^  MS. 

*  The  Santa  Barbara  $ituado  by  the  reglamento  was  $14,472;  ayera^d  iat- 
roll,  $13,500;  averace  memorioB  of  anpplies,  $12,500;  aveniffe  total  of  naoiu- 
tado*8  acoounta,  $26,000,  of  whioh  abont  $6,000  was  a  blUanoe  of  goods  on 
hand;  fando  de  gr<a\ficacum^  $2,000,  and  fondo  de  reteneUm^  $1,000  in  1784; 
fcmdo  de  invdlidos  and  M<mt^pio,  $427  in  1782.  Company  aocoonta  in  Prov,  8l 
Pap.,  PrmdioB,  MS.,  L  2,  00;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  MiL,  MS.,  ii.  1,  8,  20-% 
88-0;  ill.  18;  iv.  22;  vi  3;  yiii.  13;  iz.  3,  4;  xiT.  6,  7.  IhventorieB  of  arma- 
ment in  Prov.  Bt.  Pap.,  MS.,  v.  96-0;  vii  86;  8l  Pap.,  Sac,  MS.,  i  6,  7. 
A  list  of  inhabitantB  with  families,  age,  eto.,  showing  67  mala  heads  of  fami- 
lies, dated  Deo.  31,  1785,  in  Si.  Pap.,  Miss.,  MS.,  i.  4-0. 
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with  an  able  one,  but  Fages  could  not  spare  ZMiga 
from  San  Diego.  In  1786,  however,  in  consequence 
of  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Moraga  at  San 
Francisco,  the  governor  offered  Ortega  his  choice  of 
the  presidios,  and  he  at  first  chose  Santa  Barbara,  but 
finally  took  command  of  Monterey.  Jos^  Argttello 
was  company  alf^rez  from  the  beginning  down  to 
April  1787,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  command 
of  San  Francisco,  leaving  a  vacancy  not  filled  until 
after  1790.  The  sergeants  were  Pablo  Antonio  Cota 
and  Ignacio  Olivora,  with  Raimundo  Carrillo  after 
1781,**  perhaps  from  1783. 

Work  on  the  presidio  buildings  was  pushed  for- 
ward, in  the  Hispano-CaUfomian  sense,  throughout 
the  period,  and  the  commandant's  communications  to 
Fages  on  plans  and  progress,  on  delays  and  accidents, 
on  the  making  of  adobes  and  tiles  or  the  receipt  of 
beams,  on  laborers  and  their  wages,  and  on  other 
matters  connected  with  the  structure  were  very  nu- 
merous."*  The  building  material  was  chiefly  adobe, 
though  mortar,  or  cement,  was  used  in  some  build- 
ings, and  the  outer  or  main  wall  stood  on  a  founda- 
tion of  stone.  Roofs  were  for  the  most  part  of  tiles, 
supported  by  timbers  which  were  brought  down  by 
the  transports  from  the  north.     The  laborers   were 

*<^0rtega  appointed  conunaiicUuit  of  Sta.  BArbara  Sept.  8,  1781.  Prov,  8L 
Pap,,  PrendioBt  MS.,  i.  1,  2.  Ortesa  removed  for  incompetency,  not  under- 
standing his  own  acoounta.  Soler,  June  7,  1787,  in  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  vii. 
116.  Ortega  and  Goycoecbea  ordered  to  cbaDge  places.  Soler  to  Fages,  May 
14, 1783,  in  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  iv.  120-1, 132.  Goycoechea*s  commission  sent  to 
him  Jan.  17,  1783.  Id.,  Hi.  55.  Goycoecbea  arrived  at  San  Diego  en  route 
north  Aug.  24,  1783.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  iv.  78.  Ortesa  save  up  command 
Jan.  25,  1784.  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  i.  162;  ii.  4.  Ortega  thanks  Faces  for  offer 
of  any  presidio,  and  selects  Santa  B&rbara  Jan.  3, 1787.  Prov.  St.  Pap. ,  MS., 
vii.  175.  Soleras  complaints  against  Goycoecbea  and  suggestion  of  changes 
March  and  June,  1787.  Id.,  114-15,  135.  Arguello  left  for  San  Francisco  in 
April,  1787.  There  was  some  correspondence  about  Goycoecbea  giving  up  the 
habUitacUm.  Id.,  59,  67.  Ugarte  to  Fages  Oct.  25,  1787.  The  viceroy  will 
fill  the  vacant  place  of  alfdrez.  /(/.,  31.  Hermenegildo  Sal  was  one  of  the 
sergeants  at  the  foundation  but  left  the  company  very  soon.  Prov.  St.  Pap. , 
Ben,  Mil.,  MS.  It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  refer  here  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  company  rosters  and  similar  documents  scattered  through  different 
archives  and  which  have  afforded  me  much  information. 

*^Proo.  8t.  Pap.,  MS.,  iv.  143-44 ;  v.  155,  167 ;  vi.  48,  50,  55,  59, 62-3, 68, 
72;  vii  6,  7;  viii  90,  114;  ix.  108,  168,  173;  xU.  60-1. 
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the  soldiers  themselves,  some  thirty  sailors  obtained 
at  diflTerent  times  from  the  San  Bias  vessels,  and  na- 
tives who  were  paid  for  their  work  in  wheat.  The 
soldiers  and  oflScers  contributed  about  $1,200  for  the 
work  from  1786  to  1790,  an  amount  which  seems 
however  to  have  been  returned  to  them  later  as  a 
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gratuity.  The  best  description  of  the  result  is  the 
annexed  plan  which  was  sent  by  Goycoechea  to  Fages 
in  September  1788.  At  that  time  the  western  line  of 
houses  were  not  roofed  and  the  outer  walls  were  not 
yet  begun;  but  before  the  end  of  1790  at  least  three 
sides  of  the  main  wall  had  been  built.*^   The  natives 

*'  1,  chief  entrance,  12  ft ;  2,  storehouses,  16  x  61  ft. ;  3, 18  familv  houses, 
15x  24  ft.;  4,  false  door,  roofed,  9ft.;  5,  church  24  z  60  ft. ;  6,  saonsty,  12z 
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as  hired  laborers  worked  well,  and  the  grain  raised  at 
the  presidio  to  be  dealt  out  in  wages  was  so  abundant 
that  in  1785  orders  came  from  the  general  not  to  sow 
any  that  year.** 

The  discovery  of  a  so-called  volcano  in  1784  was 
the  source  of  some  local  excitement,  and  was  duly 
reported  to  Mexico  and  Arizpe.  The  volcano  was  a 
league  and  a  half  west  of  the  presidio  at  a  bend  or 
break  in  the  shore  line,  and  about  a  thousand  varas 
in  circumference.  The  ground  was  so  hot  that  the 
centre  could  not  be  approached;  fire  issued  from  thirty 
different  places  with  a  strong  fume  of  sulphur;  and 
the  heat  of  the  rocks  caused  the  water  to  boil  when 
the  spot  was  covered  at  high  tide.  There  was  no 
crater  proper,  or  rather  it  was  covered  up  with  frag- 
ments of  rock  and  with  ashes.  Fages  went  in  person 
to  examine  the  sulphurous  phenomenon  and  learned 
from  the  natives  that  the  volcano  had  been  long  in 
operation." 

The  aborigines  in  this  district  gave  the  Spaniards 
very  little  trouble  beyond  the  occasional  theft  of  a 
cow  or  sheep  from  the  mission  herds,  engaging  in 
hostilities  among  themselves,  or  rarely  committing 
outrages  on  neophytes  which  called  for  Spanish  inter- 
ference. In  August  1790  Sergeant  Olivera  with  eight 
men  went  in  search  of  an  Indian  deserter,  and  were 
instructed  also  to  prospect  for  mines.  While  the  force 
was  scattered  somewhat  in  the  search  for  minerals, 
they  were  attacked  by  a  large  number  of  Indians 
of  the  Tenoqui  rancheria  and  driven  away  with 
the  loss  of  two  soldiers  killed,  Espinosa  and  Car- 
Ion.     Goycoechea'  was  blamed  by  Fages  for  having 

15  ft ;  7,  alf^rez'  suite,  3  roomB;  8,  oommandant'B  saite,  4  rooms;  9, 16  family 
bouses,  16  X  27  ft;  10  cfaaplaiifs  2  rooms;  11,  sergeant's  house,  16  x  45  ft; 
12,  quarters  and  guard-room;  13,  oorrab,  kitchen,  and  dimenaa  of  alfdrez; 
14,  corrals,  kitchen,  and  diapenMt  of  commandant;  15,  chaplain's  corral;  16, 
western  bastion;  17>  eastern  bastion;  18,  corrals. 

»Prw.  8L  Pap.,  MS.,  v.  244;  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  i.  171,  185.  In  1787, 
howoTer,  the  wheat  crop  was  destroyed  by  rain  and  snow,  which  caused  the 
seed  to  rot  Prov.  8t.  Pap.,  MS.,  vu.  65. 

^*Prav.  Bee,  MS.,  i.  181;  ii.  110-20;  SL  Pap.,  Sac,  MS.,  xy.  19. 
Hnr.  Oaz^,  Vol.  I.   80 
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engaged  in  mining  operations  at  the  risk  of  his  sol- 
diers  lives.*^ 

At  San  Buenaventura,  the  southernmost  of  the 
Channel  missions,  Dumetz  and  Santa  Maria,  the  first 
regular  ministers,  served  with  much  zeal  and  success 
throughout  the  decade,  increasing  the  list  of  neophytes 
from  22  to  388,  baptizing  498,  and  losing  115  by  death. 
Large  stock  increased  from  103  to  961;  small  stock 
from  44  to  1,503;  and  the  crops  of  1790  were  over 
3,000  bushels.  The  surrounding  gentiles  were  always 
friendly,  but  on  account  of  their  large  numbers  a 
larger  guard  was  stationed  there  than  at  other  mis- 
sions, 15  men  at  first,  and  later  only  10.  Sergeant 
Pablo  Antonio  Cota  commanded  until  the  end  of  1788, 
when  on  complaint  of  the  padres  Sergeant  Raimundo 
Carillo  was  put  in  his  place. ** 

The  missions  of  Santa  Bd.rbara  and  Purisima,  be- 
longing to  this  military  district,  as  new  establishments 
have  been  disposed  of  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

The  regulation  called  for  a  presidial  force  at 
Monterey  of  fifty-two  men  under  a  lieutenant  and 

»*Goycoechea  to  Fages,  Sept.  2,  1790,  in  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben,  Mil,,  MS., 
ix.  e-8;  Fages  to  Romeu,  in  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  x.  148.  Sept,  17,  1783, 
Attack  on  Conejo  and  Escorpion  rancherias,  who  have  stolen  cattle,  to  be 
deferred.  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  iii.  130.  Indian  Captain  Chico  killed  by  captain 
of  Najalayegui  rancherfa  and  others  May  27,  1785.  Prov.  St.  Pap,,  MS.,  t. 
157.  July  1787,  Four  neophytes  fled  and  with  pagans  attacked  a  rancheria, 
killing  5  in  retaliation  for  the  killing  of  13  of  their  kinsmen.  /'/.,  viL  92. 
July  2i6th,  Playanos  have  killed  some  cattle  at  Angeles,  but  sickness  in  the 
company  prevents  chastisement  at  present.  Id,,  68.  Oct.  30th,  When  Lieut 
Gonialez  passed  through  Espada  rancheria  a  woman  was  cut  in  pieces—  or 
perhaps  in  several  places — for  refusing  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  a  soldier.  Id,, 
70-1,  91.  In  August  1787  there  was  an  expedition  to  punish  pagans  for  out- 
rages on  neophytes.  Several  arrests  were  made  and  some  fugitives  brought 
in.  The  Calaliuasat  raucheria  was  the  principal  one  involved.  Id.,  76-7. 
Jan.  1788,  Sergt  Cota  went  to  the  Tacbicos  rancheria  in  the  mountainB  to 
catch  a  neophyte  thief,  but  was  attacked  and  had  to  kill  3  and  wound  8.  Id^, 
viiL  123. 

3'  Fagea  in  his  report  of  1787  refers  to  San  Buenaventura  as  having 
made  very  satisfactory  progress  in  all  respects  except  that  the  church  is  a  very 
poor  afiair.  St.  Pap.,  Afias.  and  Colon.,  MS.,  i.  133-5.  Seven  houses  for 
families  completed  by  May  12,  1788.  Prov.  St.  Pap,,  MS.,  viiL,  109.  Olivera 
replaced  by  Carillo,  Oct.  1788.  Id.  118,  122.  See  8,  Buenaventura,  Lib,  de 
Mision,  MS.,  for  names  of  soldiers,  children,  etc. 
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alfSrez,  and  the  number  during  this  decade  never  fell 
below  fifty,  though,  including  invalids,  it  was  sometimes 
as  high  as  sixty-two;  and  there  were, besides, a  surgeon 
and  two  or  three  mechanics.  A  guard  of  six  men 
was  kept  at  each  of  the  three  missions  of  San  Cdrlos, 
San  Antonio,  and  San  Luis  Obispo;  and  four  men 
were  furnished  for  San  Jos^  pueblo  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  district,  which  had  in  1790  a  population  of 
gente  de  razon  numbering  two  hundred.  At  the  same 
time  the  presidio  herds  numbered  four  thousand  head 
of  live-stock  great  and  small.'' 

Lieutenant  Diego  Gonzalez,  like  ZMiga  one  of  the 
new  oflScers  who  came  under  the  regulation  of  1781, 
was  commandant  until  July  1785,  when  he  was  sent 
to  San  Francisco.  The  commandant  at  Monterey 
played  a  less  prominent  part  in  history,  or  at  least  in 
the  records,  by  reason  of  the  governor's  presence,  and 
little  is  known  of  Gronzalez'  acts  here  save  that  he 
was  arrested  at  the  governor's  orders  for  insubordina- 
tion, gambling,  and  smuggling;  but  we  shall  hear  of 
him  again.  The  alfdrez  of  the  company,  and  also 
habiliteido,  was  Hermenegildo  Sal,  who  had  come  to 
California  as  a  private  with  Anza  in  177&  Sal  became 
acting  commandant  on  the  departure  of  Gonzalez,  and 
held  that  position  until  1787.  He  would  probablv 
have  kept  the  command  had  it  not  been  for  his  quarrek 
already  alluded  to  with  Captain  Soler,  whose  ill-will 
he  incurred  and  who  claimed  to  have  discovered  a 
serious  deficit  in  his  accounts.  It  was  in  August  1787 
that  the  charge  was  made,  and  Sal  was  placed  under 
arrest  by  order  of  the  governor,  his  property  being 
attached  and  two  thirds  of  his  pay  being  kept  back 
at  first,  and  later  all  but  two  reals  per  day.  Corre- 
spondence on  this  matter  was  quite  extensive,^  and 

*^Sitaado  allowed  by  reglamento,  $17,792;  pay-roU,  about  $13,000;  total 
of  habilitado's  yearly  accounts,  $35,000.    Company  acconntB  in  Arch.  Ccd,, 


*•  Letters  of  Sal,  Soler,  and  Fkges  in  Prov.  8L  Pap.,  MS.,  yu.  60-1,  120, 
130,  143,  167-8;  TiiL  41-2,  54-6;  ix.  140-1;  x.  162-3;  Prov.  8L  Pap.,  Ben. 
Mil,  MS.,  X.  10, 11;  liL  9;  Prw.  Bee,  MS.,  i.  33-4. 
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shows  that  though  Sal  was  personally  somewhat 
involved  in  debt,  the  charge  of  defalcation  in  con- 
nection with  the  company  accounts  was  unfounded. 
Instead  of  owing  the  company  $3,000,  the  company 
owed  him  about  $600.  It  required  three  years  to  set 
Don  Hermenegildo  right,  and  m  the  mean  time  Ortega, 
whom  it  had  been  intended  to  restore  to  his  old  pre- 
sidio of  Santa  Barbara,  came  to  take  the  command 
and  the  office  of  habilitado  at  Monterey  instead,  from 
September  1787.^  The  sergeant  of  the  company  was 
Mariano  Verdugo  until  1787,  succeeded  by  Manuel 
Vargas.     The  surgeon  was  Jos6  Ddvila.*^ 

Beyond  matters  connected  with  the  government, 
with  the  visit  of  La  P^rouse,  and  with  other  events 
of  general  interest  recorded  in  preceding  chapters 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said  of  this  presidio  except  to 
note  a  conflagration  that  occurred  August  11,  1789. 
In  firing  a  salute  to  the  San  Cdrlos  on  her  arrival  in 
port  the  wad  of  the  cannon  set  fire  to  the  tule  roofing, 
and  about  one  half  of  the  buildings  within  the  square 
were  destroyed.  Kepairs  were  far  advanced  by  the 
end  of  1790.*^ 

At  the  three  missions  of  this  presidial  district,  San 
CArlos,  San  Antonio,  and  San  Luis  Obispo,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  wav  of  local  events  to  be  noted  during 
the  period  covered  by  this  chapter;  but  the  statistics 

**  Ortega  gave  up  his  command  on  the  frontier  to  Gonzalez  Biay  3d,  left 
San  Miguel  in  May,  was  at  San  IHego  on  Jane  6th,  arriyed  at  Santa  BArbara 
June  27th,  and  started  north  Aug.  2lBt.  Prov,  Si.  Pap,,  MS.,  Tii.  71,  78,  78, 
81,  103^.  After  his  accounts  were  settled  Sal  did  not  resume  the  place  of 
habilitado  at  Monterey,  but  was  sent  to  San  Francisco  in  April  1791,  Argiiello 
coming  to  the  capital. 

^Sargeon  Davila  came  to  San  Dieoo  in  July  1774  and  to  Monterey  in 
December.  As  early  as  1781  Qov.  Neve  favored  granting  Ms  petition  for  leave 
to  quit  the  country  as  being  incompetent  and  captious.  Prov.  i2ec.,  MS.,  ii. 
68.  The  exact  date  of  his  departure  does  not  appear,  but  it  was  before  Decem- 
ber 1783.  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  v.  67-8.  Divila*s  first  wife,  Joeefa  Carbajal, 
died  at  San  Francisco  in  November  1780.  San  ISraneisco,  Lib.  de  Midon^  MS., 
12,  64,  and  in  January  1782  he  married  Maria  Encamacion  Castro,  a  daughter 
of  Isidore  Castro.  Sta.  Clara^  Lib.  de  Mieion,  MS. ,  40. 

"Prw.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  ix.  1,  2;  x.  166;  xiii.  191;  xxii.  87;  Id.,  Ben.  MiL^ 
i.  9.  The  old  presidio  chapel  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  square,  and  April  14, 
1789,  Fages  had  ordered  adobes  made  for  a  new  one. 
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as  given  in  connection  with  other  missions  are  as 
follows:  At  San  Cdrlos  Junlpero  Serra  and  Matlas 
Antonio  de  Santa  Catarina  y  Noriega  served  until 
August  1784,  when  the  former  having  died,  the  latter 
served  till  October  1787,"  and  JosiS  Francisco  de 
Paula  Sefian  from  that  time  on,  having  Pascual  Mar- 
tinez de  Arenaza  as  associate  from  1789,  and  Lasuen 
as  president  from  1790.  The  friars  named  were  the 
regular  ministers  so  far  as  the  records  show,  but  other 
priests  arriving  by  sea  from  San  Bias  or  coming  in 
from  other  missions  often  spent  some  time  here,  so 
that  there  were  nearly  always  two  and  often  more.** 
At  San  Antonio  de  Pddua  the  founders  of  1771, 
Miguel  Pieras  and  Buenaventura  Sitjar,  served 
throughout  this  decade,  having  at  its  close  1,076  neo- 
phytes under  their  charge — the  largest  mission  com- 
munity in  California.**  At  San  Luis  Obispo  Jos^ 
Cavalier  served  continuously  from  the  foundation  in 
1772  to  his  death  on  December  9,  1789.**  His  asso- 
ciate  was  Antonio  Patema  until  December  1786, 
when  he  went  to  found  Santa  Bdrbara,  and  Miguel 
Giribet  came  in  December  1787.  Between  the  two 
I  find  that  Faustino  Sola  had  charge  of  the  mission 

"  Matias  Antonio  de  Santa  Catarina  (written  also  Catharina  and  Gatalina) 
y  Noriega,  who  was  best  known  by  the  name  Noriega,  came  up  as  chaplain  aa 
the  transport  of  1779,  and  took  Cambon's  place  at  San  Francisco.  He  re- 
mained there  until  1781,  and  then  served  at  San  C^los  until  1787,  when  he 
retired  to  his  college. 

^Increase  of  converts  1783  to  1700,  614  to  733;  baptisms,  639;  deaths, 
425;  large  stock,  628  to  1,378;  smaU  stock,  245  to  1,263.  Cropsin  1790,  3,775 
bushels.  Fages  in  his  general  report  of  1787  alludes  to  the  climate  with  its 
sudden  changes  of  heat  and  cold,  as  having  something  to  do  with  the  great 
mortality.  Crops  have  been  good,  though  arrangements  for  irrigation  nave 
not  yet  been  completed.  St.  Pap.,  Miss,  and  Colon. ^  MS.,  i.  139-&. 

^Increase  in  neophytes,  585  to  1,076;  baptisms,  773;  deaths,  333;  larae 
stock,  429  to  2,232;  small  stock,  466  to  1,984;  crops  in  1790  onl^  1,450  bushels. 
Fages  says  tbe  soil  is  tolerably  good  though  irrigation  is  difficult,  and  the 
mission  has  raised  enough  for  her  omtu  use  and  a  surplus  for  sale.  8an  Antonio 
had  the  best  church  in  California  excepting,  perhaps,  Santa  Clara.  8t,  Pap.^ 
Mi88.  and  Colon.,  i.  MS.,  145-7. 

^  Joed  Cavalier  was  a  native  of  tbe  town  of  Falcet  in  Catalonia.  He  left 
the  college  in  Mexico  in  October  1770,  sailed  from  San  Bias  in  January  1771, 
reached  San  Dieeo  in  March  and  Monterey  in  May,  remaining  there  as  super- 
numenury  until  he  went  to  found  San  LuIb  in  Sept  1772.  Mis  remains  were 
buried  in  the  mission  church,  and  he  left  the  reputation  of  a  zealous  and  suc- 
cessful missionary.  S.  Luis  Obispo,  Lib.  de  Mision,  MS.,  38;  autograph  in  8, 
Antonio,  Doc.  SwUos,  MS.,  4. 
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for  a  few  months,  but  am  unable  to  completely  fill  the 
vacancy  even  wifii  one  padre.^ 

Lieutenant  Jos^  Moraga  was  commandant  and 
habilitado  of  San  Francisco  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  July  13,  1785/'  from  which  date  Gon- 
zalez, transferred  from  Monterey,  became  comman- 
dant for  two  years,  and  Jos^  Kamon  Lasso  de  la 
Vega,  the  alf^rez,  served  as  habilitado.  During  the 
two  years  there  was  trouble  with  both  these  officials. 
Before  leaving  Monterey  Gonzalez  had  once  been  put 
under  arrest  for  insubordination,  gambling,  failing  to 
prevent  gambling,  and  for  trading  with  the  galleon. 
At  San  Francisco  his  irregular  conduct  continued  in 
spite  of  warnings  and  re-arrest;  and  in  1787  the  gov- 
ernor was  obliged  to  send  him  to  the  frontier.  He 
never  returned  to  California.*® 

^LicreMe  in  neophytes,  492  to  605;  buitiBiiis,  332;  deaths,  130;  laige 
stock,  815  to  3,810;  small  stock,  960  to  3,725;  crops  for  1790,  2,340  bnsheb. 
Want  of  water  was  the  chief  diawback  according  to  Fa^'  report 

^'Of  Joed  Joaquin  Moraga,  or  as  he  always  signed  his  name,  Joeseph 
Moraga,  little  is  known  beyond  what  has  been  tola  in  the  text  He  came 
with  Anza  in  1776,  and  was  commandant  of  San  Francisco  from  the  first, 
founding  the  presidio,  the  two  missions,  and  the  pueblo  of  San  Jos^  He 
was  eocuather  of  the  first  neophyte  at  San  Francisco,  who  received  his  name; 
and  he  was  secular  sponsor  at  the  layins  of  the  comer-stone  of  the  mission 
church  still  standing,  as  also  at  the  dedication  of  the  Santa  Clara  church. 
His  record  as  an  omcer  was  an  honorable  and  stainless  one.  His  wife  was 
Maria  del  Pilar  de  Leon  y  Barcel6,  who  died  in  October  1808  and  was  interred 
in  the  San  Francisco  cemetery,  her  husband's  remains  resting  in  the  church. 
He  brought  a  son  Gabriel  to  California  who  afterwards  became  a  lieutenant, 
a  famous  Indian  fighter,  and  the  ancestor  of  a  family  still  surviving.  Don 
Joel's  niece,  Maria  Ignada,  was  the  wifeof  Josd  Argiiello.  The  commandant 
is  described  as  having  been  5  ft  2  inches  and  2  lines  in  height;  but  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  pU  del  rey  used  in  measuring  the  neight  of  soldiers 
was  longer  than  the  ordinary  Spanish  f  oot|  which  was  8  per  cent  shorter  than 
our  foot 

^  Ckmzalez'  arrest  at  Monter^  in  August  1784.  Prov,  Bee.,  MS.,  i.  186;  ii 
102-3;  Prov,  St,, Pap. ,  Ben,,  MS.,  I  41.  Soler  alludes  to  his  mueha  i-klinUa 
Nov.  14,  1786,  and  proposes  ArgUello  as  a  successor.  Prov,  8t,  Pap.^  MS., 
vi.  198;  viL  114-16.  Gonzalez  arrested  at  San  Francisco  by  Lasso  at  Soler's 
order  Feb.  4,  1787,  and  sent  south  to  meet  Fages  March  18th.  Id,,  vii.  98-9; 
Prov,  Bee,,  MS.,  iii  39.  Fages  tells  the  story  to  Ms  successor,  Romeu,  Febu 
26,  1791.  Prov,  St.  Pap,,  MS.,  z.  162-3.  General  approves  measures  against 
Gonzalez.  Id,,  vii  50.  Gonzalez  was  bom  at  Ceste  del  Campo  in  Spain,  and 
enlisted  as  a  private  at  about  the  age  of  26  in  1762.  He  served  3  years  as  a 
private,  2  as  corporal,  10  as  sei^^eant,  and  a  little  over  one  year  as  alf^res. 
Having  seen  much  service  in  Indian  campaigns  in  the  Provincias  Intemas,  he 
was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant  for  California  service  in  December  1779.  Hqja  de 
Sertndaa,  in  Prov,  St,  Pap,,  Ben,  Mil,,  MS.,  ii.  12-13;  iv.  15.    Fages  says  of 
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Lasso  the  habilitado  was  a  stupid  fellow,  though 
neither  dishonest  nor  dissipated,  always  in  trouble 
with  his  accounts,  and  always  recommended  to  the 
executive  clemency.  During  his  first  brief  term  in 
1781-2  he  managed  to  leave  a  deficit  of  about  $800; 
and  early  in  1787  Captain  Soler  discovered  a  still  more 
serious  and  inexcusable  defalcation.  '  His  usual  excuses 
of  forgetfulness,  stealing  by  soldiers  and  convicts,  and 
the  melting-away  of  sugar  during  transportation  would 
no  longer  save  him;  he  was  suspended  from  office, 
placed  under  arrest,  and  obliged  to  live  on  twenty-five 
cents  a  day,  the  rest  of  his  pay  as  alf^rez  being  reserved 
to  make  up  the  deficit  in  his  accounts.  This  state  of 
things  continued  for  over  four  years,  and  then,  the 
amount  having  been  in  great  part  repaid,  he  was  dis- 
missed from  the  service;  but  the  king  subsequently 
granted  him  retirement  and  half-pay.*®  Jos^  Arguello 
was  taken  from  Santa  Barbara  and  promoted  to  be 

him  after  he  was  sent  to  the  frontier  'no  tiene  narizes  ni  aaiento.'  Prov,  8t, 
Pap.f  MS.,  X.  148.  In  Nov.  1791  the  king's  permission  was  sent  to  the  gov- 
ernor to  put  Gonzalez  on  the  retired  list,  /rf.,  94.  He  retired  as  invdlido  to 
Rosario  in  Sonora,  and  his  name  was  dropped  from  the  company  rolls  after 
Jan.  1,  1793.  Prov.  Jiec,  MS..  IL  157. 

^  On  Lasso's  San  Francisco  troubles  see  correspondence  in  Prov.  Rec,^  MS., 
ii.  13C-9;  ui.  35-7;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  vi.  93-4;  vii.  114-17,  121-3,  128, 
141-2;  viu.  7-9;  xi.  179;  xxi.  157;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  xiii.  10. 
Sept.  16,  1786,  Fages  speaks  of  the  appointment  of  Sergt.  Jos(i  Perez  Fernan- 
dez as  alf^rez  of  San  Francisco;  but  it  was  not  done  before  1790.  On  same  date 
he  orders  the  deficit  charged  to  the  company.  July  C,  1 787,  Fagea  blames  Soler 
for  not  having  been  more  strict  in  Lasso's  case.  Soler  went  up  to  straighten 
out  Lasso's  accounts,  but  himself  made  a  blunder,  probably  in  1782.  Aug.  9, 
1788,  the  general  orders  Lasso's  dismissal  when  the  deficit  is  paid.  Dec.  1, 
1791,  Gov.  Romeu  suspends  him  from  rank  and  pay.  Lasso  was  commissioned 
alf^rez  Feb.  10,  1780.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  iv.  14-15.  In  1790  ho 
was  34  years  old  and  single.  St.  Pap,  Mins.,  MS.,  i.  84,  though  he  had  wanted 
to  marry  in  1781,  and  Gov.  Neve  had  been  ordered  to  dismiss  him  from  the 
service  if  he  persisted  in  his  intention.  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  ii.,  84.  Again  in 
1787  in  the  midst  of  his  troubles  he  wished  to  take  a  wife,  but  his  petition  for- 
warded by  Lasuen  was  refused.  A rch.  Sta.  Barbara,  MS. ,  xii.  364-5.  The  royal 
order  of  retirement  was  forwarded  by  the  viceroy,  applied  for  in  1794,  viceroy 
to  Fages  in  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xi.  179,  April  11,  1795,  and  by  the  governor 
Aug.  24th.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiii.  105;  Prov.  Bee.  MS.,  v.  61;  and  Aug. 
27  th  the  governor  writes  to  Arrillaga  *our  poor  Lasso  has  received  his  retirement 
with  half-pay  as  alf<5rez,  as  petitioned  by  you,  for  which  may  God  reward  you.' 
Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  v.  320-1.  Though  *quiso  la  naturaleza  negarle  una  prccisa 
parte  de  espiritu' — Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  vii.  114 — yet  by  birth  he  was  enti- 
tled to  be  called  *Don.'  He  was  of  Spanish  blood  and  a  native  of  Chihuahua. 
He  was  school-master  at  San  Josd  in  1705-6,  as  late  as  Aug.  19, 1797,  is  urged 
to  pay  a  balance  still  due,  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  v.  266,  and  he  died  Nov.  30, 1821, 
at  the  age  of  64,  being  buried  at  San  Eafael.  Arch.  Misiones,  MS.,  i.  905. 
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lieutenant  from  June  1787,  taking  charge  at  the  same 
time  of  the  accounts."  Juan  Paolo  Grijalva  was  the 
company's  sergeant  until  1787,  when  he  was  sent  as 
alfi^rez  to  San  Diego,  and  Pedro  Amador  was  promoted 
to  fill  his  place. 

The  presidial  force  was  thirty-four  men  besides  the 
officers,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  of  whom  served  in  the 
garrison  while  the  rest  did  guard  duty  at  the  mission, 
at  Santa  Clara,  and  at  San  Jos^.  With  their  families 
they  amounted  to  a  population  of  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty.  Of  the  presidio  buildings  there  is  noth- 
ing to  be  said  beyond  the  fact  that  from  want  of  tim- 
ber, bad  quality  of  adobes,  and  lack  of  skilful  workmen 
no  permanent  progress  was  made  during  the  decade. 
Some  portion  of  the  walls  was  generally  in  ruins,  and 
the  soldiers  in  some  cases  had  to  erect  the  old-fash- 
ioned palisade  structures  to  shelter  their  families. ^^ 
Local  events  as  recorded  were  neither  numerous  nor 
very  exciting.  The  natives  gave  no  trouble  save  by 
the  rare  theft  of  a  horse  or  cow,  for  which  offence 
they  were  chastised  once  or  twice  in  1783;  and  in 
1786  neophytes  were  arrested  and  flogged  for  ravages 
among  the  soldiers'  cattle."  These  cattle  became  so 
numerous  as  to  be  troublesome,  and  slaughter  was 
begun  as  early  as  1784  to  reduce  the  number  to  eight 
or  nine  hundred.^  Captain  Soler  complained  much 
of  the  bad  climate  of  the  place,  and  even  advocated, 
as  we  have  seen,  its  abandonment;  but  in  the  eyes  of 
higher  officials  the  importance  of  the  location  on  San 
Francisco  Bay,  and  the  duty  of  protecting  the  mission, 
outweighed  the  peculiarities  of  the  peninsula  chmate.^ 

'^  ArgUello's  commiBalon  was  forwarded  by  the  general  Feb.  9, 1787.  Prov, 
St.  Pap.,  MS.,  vii.  45.  He  left  Santa  Barbara  April  12tli.  Id,,  67.  Took 
possession  of  office  at  San  Francisco  iTune  12th. 

fti  Prov.  St.  Pap,,  MS.,  z.  166;  xi.  63.  In  January  1784  the  corner  of  the 
presidio  was  blown  down  in  a  gale.  Id.,  v.  69. 

''^Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  W.  21,  30;  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  u.  134. 

"  Sergeant  Grijalva  had  over  50  head,  and  was  ordered  to  remove  the  sur- 
plus where  they  would  not  interfere  with  the  mission  herds.  Prtjv.  Rec,,  MS., 
1.  173,  181.  January  23,  1788,  Fages  says  that  he  will  send  men  to  build  a 
corral  at  San  Mateo  and  there  to  gather  stock  from  San  Bruno  to  Suita  Clara 
if  pasturage  grows  scarce.  Id.,  iii.  40. 

**Pr<w.  ^  Pap.,  MS.,  vii.  117;  v.  4,  6. 
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There  was  some  trouble  about  the  performance  of  a 
chaplain's  duties  at  the  presidio,  and  for  over  two 
years  the  soldiers  heard  no  mass  unless  at  the  mis- 
sion; but  in  February  a  chapel  was  completed,  after 
which  time  the  friars  made  occasional  visits."  San 
Francisco  was  honored  by  several  visits  from  the  gov- 
ernor, and  in  August  1784  was  the  birthplace  of  his 
daughter.*  A  sailor  from  the  Princesa,  who  had 
served  out  his  time,  remained  at  San  Francisco  in 
1784,  intending  to  establish  a  school;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  succeeded.*' 

The  mission  of  San  Francisco  in  respect  of  neophytes 
was  the  smallest  of  the  old  establishments,  having 
increased  in  the  eight  years  from  215  to  438.  Bap- 
tisms had  been  551,  and  deaths  205."  The  increase 
of  herds  was,  of  large  stock  from  554  to  2,000,  and  of 
small  from  284  to  1,700.  Notwithstanding  the  small 
area  and  barren  nature  of  the  soil,  which,  as  Fages 
states  in  his  general  report,  had  yielded  but  small 
crops,  we  find  that  the  yield  in  1790  was  3,700  bushels, 
exceUed  by  only  four  m  the  list  of  missions.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  the  sowing  was  done  mostly 
at  a  spot  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant  down  the  penin- 
sula.*" 

In  the  ministry  Pedro  Benito  Cambon,  the  founder, 
served  throughout  the  whole  period;  and  Francisco 
Palou,  also  a  founder,  until  1785,  when  he  retired  to 
his  college  at  a  ripe  old  age.**     Miguel  Giribet  was 

»Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  vu.  99;  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  i.  192. 

^S.  Francisco,  Lib.  de  Miaion,  MS.,  20-1. 

^'Prav.  i?cc.,MS.,i.  183. 

^  In  1784  the  governor  reports  it  also  as  having  one  of  the  poorest  churches. 
St.  Pap.,  Mies,  and  Colon.,  MS.,  I  145-7. 

^SL  Pap.,  Mi8$.  and  Colon.,  MS.,  I  143. 

•0  Francisco  Palon,  sometimes  written  with  an  accent  Paloti,  without  any 
good  reason  so  far  as  I  know,  was  bom  at  Palma  in  the  Island  of  Mallorca, 
probably  in  1722.  Mr  Doyle  in  his  introduction  to  the  reprint  of  Palou,  Noti- 
cias,  L  lii,  infers  that  the  date  was  about  1719;  but  in  a  letter  dated  178.3, 
Hist.  Mag.,  iv.  67-8,  the  padre  caUs  himself  61  years  of  age.  Taking  the 
habit  of  San  Francisco  he  entered  the  principal  convent  of  the  city,  and  in 
1740  became  a  disciple  of  Junfpero  Serra,  with  whom  and  with  Juan  Crespi  of 
the  same  convent  he  contracted  a  life-long  friendship.  With  his  master  he 
volunteered  for  the  American  missions  in  1749,  left  ralma  in  April,  C&dlz  in 
August,  and  landed  at  Vera  Cruz  in  December.    Joining  the  college  of  San 
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stationed  here  in  1785-7;  Santiago  in  1786-7;  Sola 
and  Garcia  in  1787-90;  and  Danti  from  1790. 

Before  leaving  San  Francisco  I  present  a  map  which 
belongs  to  the  period  under  consideration,  being  a 
copy  of  a  Spanish  chart  published  in  La  P^rouse's 
atlas  and  probably  obtained  by  that  voyager  at  Mon- 
terey in  1786. 

At  Santa  Clara  Mission  the  new  adobe  church  was 
dedicated  on  Sunday,  May  15, 1784,  by  Serra,  Palou, 
and  Pena,  in  the  presence  of  Fages  and  Moraga,  the 

Fernando,  he  waa  aadgned  to  the  Sierra  Qorda  missions,  where  he  served  from 
1750  to  1759,  sabsequently  living  at  the  college  for  8  years.  Appointed  to 
Baja  Calif omia  he  arrived  at  Loreto  in  April  hSs,  took  charge  of  Siui  Francisco 
Javier;  and  in  1769  after  Serra's  departure  for  the  north  became  acting  presi- 
dent. In  May  1773  he  surrendered  the  missions  to  the  Dominicans  and 
soon  started  north,  arriving  at  San  Diego  at  the  end  of  August  and  at  Mon- 
terey in  November  of  the  same  year,  sending  in  the  first  annual  report  on  the 
missions,  and  acting  as  president  until  Serra*s  return  at  the  be^nnning  of 
1774.  For  two  vears  and  a  half  he  served  at  San  Cdrlos,  and  in  June  1776 
went  to  found  the  San  Francisco  establishments,  having  previously  visited 
the  peninsula  twice,  in  Nov.  1774  and  Sept.  1776.  His  first  enti^  in  the 
mission  registers  bears  date  of  Aug.  10,  1776,  before  the  mission  was  form- 
ally founded,  and  his  last  was  on  July  25,  1785,  and  not  July  20,  1784,  as 
Doyle  says.  See  S,  Francisco,  Lib.  de  Minon,  MS.,  2.  There  is  another 
entry  of  July  13,  1785.  About  1780,  by  reason  of  ill-health,  he  asked  leave 
to  retire,  which  was  granted;  but  which  he  could  not  profit  by  at  first  for 
want  of  transportation,  then  for  want  of  a  substitute,  and  finallv  on  account 
of  new  Instructions  connected  with  the  foundation  of  a  custody;  but  in  1783, 
fearing  by  longer  delay  to  be  incapacitated  for  so  long  a  voyage,  he  wrote  to 
Don  3oa6  de  Galvez  to  obtain  from  the  king  now  permission  to  retire.  Letter 
of  Aug.  15,  1783,  in  Hist.  Ma^,,  iv.  67-9.  The  result  was  a  roval  order  of 
Oct.  5,  1784,  and  a  corresponding  decree  of  the  audiencia  of  Feb.  18,  1785, 
that  Palou  return  to  his  colle^.  /(/.,  69.  Meanwhile  Serra  died  in  Aug. 
1784  and  Palou  as  senior  missionary  was  obliged  against  his  own  wishes  to 
serve  as  acting  president,  residing  port  of  the  time  at  San  Gdrlos,  but  chiefly 
at  San  Francisco  engaged  in  writmg  his  Life  of  Serra,  until  Lasuen  received 
the  appointment  in  Sept.  1785.  Palou  was  now  free  to  go,  and  sailed,  I  sup- 
pose, on  the  FavorUa  late  in  September,  which  touched  at  Santa  Barbara 
with  a  load  of  lumber,  Pi-ov.  SL  Pap.,  MS.,  vi.  166,  and  arrived  at  San  Blaa 
on  Nov.  14.  Oaceta  de  Mex.,  i.  There  is,  however,  a  difficulty;  for  the  Favo- 
vita  touched  at  Santa  Bdrbara  Oct.  1st,  and  Fages  in  Monterey  wrote  on  Oct. 
3d,  wishing  the  padre  a  pleasant  voyage.  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  iii.  55.  There  may 
be  an  error  in  one  of  these  dates,  or  else  possibly  Palou  departed  in  the 
Manila  galleon  San  JosS  which  touched  at  Monterey  m  November.  Prov.  Bee , 
MS.,  iL  05.  In  any  case  he  reached  the  college  on  Feb.  21,  1786.  Arch.  Sta. 
DCH.ara,  MS.,  3di.  29;  and  on  July  1st  was  elected  guardian.  Id.,  xi.  214-15. 
Sometime  before  Jan.  12,  1787,  he  presented  a  report  to  the  government  on  the 
state  of  afiairs  in  California.  Id.,  viii.  39.  Nothing  further  is  known  of  him, 
but  he  seems  to  have  lived  only  a  few  years.  I  think  he  died  before  1790. 
The^ardian  in  1798,  mentioning  the  death  of  Viceroy  Oalvez,  which  occurred 
in  Nov.  1786,  says  that  Palou  died  '  a  little  later,'  and  implies  that  it  was 
before  Bomeu's  rule  which  began  in  1790.  jS^^.  Pap.,  Miss,  and  Colon. ^  MS., 
i.  48.  The  earliest  commimication  that  I  have  seen  signed  by  his  successor 
as  guardian  is  dated  November  1792,  though  it  is  of  course  possible  that 
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La  P:&ROuas's  Map  of  San  Fbancisoo. 
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former  serving  h&jpadrinOy  with  all  the  solemnities 
prescribed  by  the  Koman  ritual.** 

This  church  was  the  finest  yet  erected  in  California; 
yet  its  dedication  was  a  sad  occasion^  since  under  the 
edifice  lay  the  body  of  its  architect  and  builder,  the 
founder  of  the  mission,  Father  Murgula,  who  had  died 
only  four  days  before,  a  missionary  well  beloved  and 
mourned  by  all.®^  His  companion  founder,  Tom&  de 
la  Peila,  served  until  1794,  although  there  were  com- 
plaints against  him  for  cruelty  to  the  neophytes  under 
his.  charge.®  Murgula  was  succeeded  by  Diego  de 
Noboa,  )Bbnd  President  Lasuen  seems  to  have  resided 


Palou  resijgnecL    Taylor,  Diacov.  cand  Founders,  iL  No.  28,  17l»  aays  he  i 

to  have  died  about  1796.    For  a  sample  of  his  handwriting  with  aatograph 

Bignature  aee  S,  Antonio,  Doc,  Sueltos,  MS.,  13. 

It  iB  chiefly  through  his  writincs,  the  Vida  de  Junipero  Serra  and  tiie 
Noticias  de  CcUyhrnia,  both  of  which  have  been  noticed  fully  in  a  preceding 
chapter,  that  Palou*8  fame  will  live;  yet  aa  a  miasionaiy  and  as  a  man  he 
deserves  a  very  high  place  among  the  Califomian  friars.  I  regard  him  as 
but  littie  inferior  to  Serra  in  executive  ability  and  in  devotion  to  his  work, 
while  in  every  other  respect,  save  possibly  in  theolo^cal  and  dogmatic  learn- 
ing, he  was  fully  his  equal.  His  views  as  expressed  m  his  writings  are  nota- 
bly broad,  practical,  and  liberal  Palou,  Serra,  and  Crespl  presented  three 
good  types  of  the  missionary.  Their  friendship  did  not  result  from  similaribr 
of  character,  but  rather  from  opposite  qualities;  and  '  their  reciprocal  confi- 
dence and  zeal  for  a  common  object,'  as  Doyle  remarks,  '  ooula  not  fail  to 
prove  most  beneficial  to  the  enterprise  in  which  they  all  felt  the  greatest 
mterest.' 

^^  Santa  Clara,  Arch,  Parroq, ,  MS. ,  12.  Roof  of  beams '  labradas  y  coriosa 
lo  posible.'  Fages  to  general,  in  Prov.  Bee,,  MS.,  i  172;  Hall's  Hist,  8.  Joei, 
418-20;  LeveUr a  Scrap  Booh.   The  date  has  been  incorrectly  given  as  May  IGtii. 

*' Joseph  Antonio  de  Jesus  Maria  de  Mur^la  was  born  Dec  10,  1715,  at 
Doma^guia,  Alava,  Spain.  He  came  to  America  as  a  layman,  bat  became  a 
Franciscan  at  San  Fernando  college  June  29,  1736;  vras  ordained  as  a  priest 
in  1744;  and  was  assigned  to  the  Fame  missions  of  the  Sierra  Qorda  in  1748. 
Here  he  toiled  for  19  years  and  built  the  first  masonry  church  in  the  district; 
that  of  San  Miguel.  Transferred  in  1767  to  Baja  California  he  reached  Loreto 
April  1,  1768,  and  was  assigned  to  Santiago  mission,  where  he  served  until 
March  1769.  In  June  he  was  at  San  Josd  &\  Gabo  waiting  to  embark  for  Gal- 
ifomia;  but  sickness  saved  his  life  by  preventing  him  from  sailing  on  the  ill- 
fated  San  JoU,  He  subaequentiy  served  at  &n  Javier,  but  in  July  1773 
joined  Palou  at  Santa  Maria  and  accompanied  him  to  San  Diego,  arriving  Aug. 
30th.  Residing  for  a  while  as  supernumerary  at  San  Antonio,  he  became 
minister  of  San  Luis  Obisno  in  October  1773,  and  in  January  1777  founded 
Santa  Clara  where  he  served  continuously  until  his  deatii.  He  died  while  pre- 
paring for  dedication  the  church  on  which  he  had  worked  so  hard  as  architect, 
director,  and  even  laborer.  He  was  buried  on  May  12th  in  the  presbytery  of 
the  new  edifice  by  Palou,  Sanla  CUxara,  lAb,  de  Mishn,  MS.,  33-4,  by  whom  as 
by  Serra  aud  others  he  had  been  regarded  as  a  model  friar.  Palou,  Vida,  265-6. 

^  Fages  in  a  report  to  the  general  in  1 786  speaks  of  these  complaints,  stating 
that  one  or  two  Indians  have  died  from  the  ejects  of  his  severity,  and  that  he 
will  be  retired  to  his  college.  Prov,  St.  Pap,,  MS.,  ii  136. 
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here  much  of  the  time  from  1786  to  1789.  There 
were  no  serious  troubles  with  the  natives,  though  the 
neophytes  were  sometimes  inclined  to  take  part  in  the 
petty  wars  of  the  gentiles.**  In  agricultural  advan- 
tages Santa  Clara  was  deemed  superior  to  any  other 
mission  except  San  Gabriel,  and  crops  of  grain  and 
fruit  were  usually  large,  although  in  1790  the  harvest 
of  2,875  bushels  was  less  than  that  of  San  Francisco. 
Large  stock  had  increased  since  1783  from  400  to 
2,817,  and  small  stock  from  554  to  836  head.  Baptisms 
had  been  1,279,  many  more  than  elsewhere,  but  deaths 
had  been  639,  a  proportionally  large  figure;  yet  with 
an  increase  from  338  to  927,  Santa  Clara  stood  third 
in  the  list  in  respect  of  the  number  of  converts. 

Of  the  nine  settlers  of  San  Jos6  to  whom  lands 
were  formally  distributed  in  1783,  but  who  had  be- 
come settlers  in  1780  or  earlier,  the  term  of  the  last 
one,  Claudio  Alvires,  expired  in  August  1785,  and  no 
rations  were  subsequently  supplied  by  the  govern- 
ment. Sebastian  Alvitre  had  been  expelled  for  bad 
conduct;  but  in  1786  eight  of  the  original  nine  re- 
mained, and  ten  new  names  had  been  added  as  sol- 
diers or  agregados.  Ten  more  were  added  before 
1790.  This  latter  class  was  composed  of  discharged 
soldiers  who  became  settlers,  differing  from  the  pobla- 
dores  in  receiving  no  pay  or  rations.  The  soldiers  of 
the  guard  were  practically  settlers  from  the  first,  men 
being  selected  for  the  duty  usually  whose  time  of  dis- 
charge was  near,  and  who  intended  to  remain  perma- 
nentfy  at  the  pueblo.*^    In  1790  the  total  population 

''Two  or  three  neoj^ytm  were  chastiaed  by  the  padres  for  being  present 
at  a  gentile  fight,  and  Serst.  Amador  was  sent  to  warn  the  paoans  not  to  tenmt 
the  oonyerts.  A  pacnn  laborer  of  San  Josd  was  flogsed  and  imprisoned  for 
inciting  hostilities.  This  in  1786.  ArgUello  to  Fages,  m  Prov.  St,  Pap.,  MS., 
TiiL  7^7.  Sergt.  Gota  ordered  to  explore  from  Santa  Clara  to  Santa  Rosa  on 
the  other  side  of  the  sieira,  May  2,  1785.  Prov,  Rec,  MS.,  ii.  7. 

*  The  ten  names  of  1786  were:  Mannel  Butron,  Ignacio  Castro,  Manuel 
Hignera,  Ignacio  Linares,  Seferino  Lugo,  Hilario  Mesa,  NasarioSaez,  Ignacio 
Soto,  Felipe  Tkpia,  Atanasio  Vaequez.  Prov,  St,  Pap.,  MS.,  v.  24-5,  27-8. 
Four  xeoeiyed  rations  during  the  year,  doubtless  as  invalids.  See  also  81, 
Pap.,  8ac.,  MS.,  L  36.  Mannel  Valencia  was  a  settler  who  died  in  1788.  Prov, 
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was  about  eighty.  Agricultural  products  amounted  to 
about  2,250  bushels;  while  large  stock  had  increased 
from  417  to  980,  and  sheep  haid  decreased  from  800 
to  600. 

San  Jos^  was  less  prosperous  than  Los  Angeles,  at 
least  during  the  first  half  of  the  decade.  Several 
causes  contributed  to  this  result,  one  of  which  was 
ineflScient  management  and  local  government.  The 
regulation  allowed  the  governor  to  appoint  alcaldes 
the  first  three  years,  after  which  time  they  were  to  be 
elected  by  the  people.  Fages,  however,  permitted  an 
election,  Ignacio  Archuleta  was  chosen  for  1783,  and 
Mesa,  corporal  of  the  guard,  was  removed  in  Septem- 
ber of  that  year  for  inharmonious  relations  with  the 
alcalde.  Who  held  the  position  of  alcalde  in  1784  the 
records  fail  to  show;  but  by  reason  of  irregularities 
and  slow  progress  the  governor  was  obliged  to  resume 
the  power  of  appointment,  naming  Manuel  Gonzalez 
as  alcalde  for  1785  with  Romero  and  Al vires  as 
regidores,  and  also  appointing  a  comisionado  to  man- 
age these  officials.  Corpor^  Jos^  Dominguez,  the 
successor  of  Mesa,  was  at  first  made  comisionado  but 
died  probably  before  the  appointment  reached  him.** 
Ignacio  Vallejo,  who  had  been  sent  to  San  Joq6  in 
January  to  make  a  survey  for  a  new  dam  or  reservoir, 
remained  as  corporal  to  succeed  Dominguez,  and  in 
May  was  appointed  comisionado  by  Fages,  with  duties 

St  P(xp.t  MS.,  Tiii  71.  Meea,  Tapia,  Higaera,  and  Lugo  were  aoldisiB  m 
1784  and  the  question  came  up  whether  they  ought  like  the  original  aettlera 
to  be  exempt  m>m  tithes  since  they  cultivated  lands  like  the  rest  Ptov.  Bee, 
MS.,  L  163-4.  July  30,  1788,  Arstiello  reports  hayins  gone  to  San  Joed  to 
put  Ignacio  Oastro  and  Seferino  Lugo  in  possession  of  luids,  but  did  not  do 
so  bemuse  they  claimed  pay  and  rations,  only  allowed  to  the  original  settlers. 
8L  Pap.y  Miss,  and  CoUm.,  MS.,  i.  60-1.  In  the  list  of  1790  the  name  of 
Tapia  diuppears  and  there  appear  those  of  Joaquin  Oastro,  Antonio  Alegre, 
Antonio  Aceves,  Ignacio  Higuera,  and  Pedro  Gavuelas,  agreffodog;  Qabiiel 
Pendta,  Bamon  £>jorses,  and  Juan  Antonio  Amanita,  wodUdot;  and 
Macario  Castro,  corporal  of  the  guard.  Argtiello's  report  in  8L  Pan.,  Mm., 
MS.,  1.  18,  eo-3. 

M  Fages  to  ceneral  Feb.  1,  1785,  in  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  L  187-«.  He 
announces  the  changes  mentioned  in  mv  text,  and  asks  if  he  cannot  reappoint 
Gonzalez  the  next  year.  The  records  do  not  show  if  this  was  permittea,  the 
next  alcalde  mentioned  being  Antonio  Romero  in  1790.  Domingues  died  on 
Jan.  3lBt,  the  day  before  the  date  of  Fages'  letter.  Sta.  Ctara,  IAUk  da 
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like  those  of  Vicente  F^lix  at  Angeles.*'  Vallejo  had 
some  special  fitness  for  directing  agricultural  opera- 
tions^ was  allowed  to  cultivate  vacant  lands  on  his  own 
account,  and  held  his  position  for  seven  years  though 
not  without  opposition.  To  him,  or  rather  to  the  wise 
instructions  given  him,  Fages  attributed  the  pueblo's 
later  prosperity.® 

The  pueblo  did  not  make  much  advance  in  the 
matter  of  buildings,  since  UQthing  but  palisade  struct- 
ures with  roofs  of  earth  were  erected ;  but  there  was 
good  reason  for  this.  The  site  at  first  selected  for 
the  house-lots  proved  to  be  too  low,  and  exposed  to 
inundation  in  wet  seasons.  There  was  a  proposition 
in  1785  to  move  the  town  a  short  distance  to  a  higher 
spot.  In  1787  General  Ugarte  authorized  the  trans- 
fer, and  it  was  made  soon  after,  certainly  before  1791, 
the  slight  nature  of  the  buildings  making  the  opera- 
tion an  easy  one.® 

One  of  Fages'  first  acts  on  taking  command  was  to 
march  in  January  1783  against  the  gentiles  of  the 
San  Jos^  region  who  had  stolen  some  horses  from 

^  Vallejo'a  appoiDtment  dated  July  18, 17S5.  InstractioiiB  in  Prov.  Bee., 
MS.,  iL  121-^5.  Jan.  24th,  Vallejo  named  to  make  explorations  for  the  reser- 
voir. DepL  8L  Pap,,  8.  Jo8^,  MS.,  i.  2. 

« Fages  to  Romeu,  Feb.  26,  1791,  in  Prov,  St,  Pap,,  MS.,  x,  153.  In 
October  1787  Capt.  Soler  went  to  San  Jos^  to  investigate  certain  charges  of 
the  people  aminst  the  comisionado.  Ail  that  the  fault-finding  inspector  could 
find  against  Vallejo,  in  his  official  capacity  at  least,  was  a  mando  inaipido, 
whatever  that  may  be.  He  recommended  that  he  be  put  to  personal  labor  iu 
the  fields;  but  nothing  was  done  in  the  matter.  Id.,  vii.  132. 

"Hall,  Hist.  San  J  oat,  40-50,  erroneously  states  that  there  was  a  long  cor- 
respondence on  the  subject  in  1707,  and  that  the  removal  was  effected  in  that 
year;  but  the  quarrel  of  that  year  was  about  boundaries  between  mission  and 
pueblo,  and  in  the  correspondence  the  site  of  the  'old  town*  is  mentioned; 
moreover  F&gBS  in  his  instructions  of  1791  to  Komeu  speaks  of  the  change 
as  already  effected.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  ^IS.,  x.  152.  Vallejo  first  urged  the 
removal  on  Feb.  20,  1785,  in  a  communication  to  Moraga.  The  latter  found 
it  difficult  to  decide  because  the  land  on  the  proposed  site  had  already  been 
distributed  to  settlers.  He  accordingly  addressed  Fages  on  April  Ist.  Prov. 
St.  Pap.,  MS.,  V.  26.  On  March  9th  Fages  writes  to  Vallejo  approving  the 
scheme.  Dept.  SL  Pap.,  S.  Joat,  MS.,  i.  25;  and  on  July  7tli  ho  assures  the 
people  of  Stui  Josd  that  they  shall  be  at  no  expense  in  the  removal,  and  that 
the  pueblo  shall  lose  no  land — for  it  seems  there  was  a  fear  that  to  move  the 
pueblo  would  also  move  the  boundary  between  the  pueblo  and  mission  lands. 
Pror.  Rte.,  MS.,  iii.  30-1.  Fages  refers  the  matter  to  Ugarte  on  Aug.  6th, 
/(/.,  iL  126;  and  that  official  on  June  21,  1787,  grants  the  petition  of  the 
settlers,  and  orders  that  there  be  no  change  in  the  boundary  lines.  St,  Pap., 
Mis9.  and  CoUm.,  MS.,  i.  274. 
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the  settlers.  The  warlike  governor  killed  two  of  the 
enemv,  frightened  the  rest  into  complete  submission, 
and  for  years  after  attributed  to  this  campaign  the 
prevailing  quiet  among  gentiles.  But  again  in  1788 
it  was  necessary  to  place  fifteen  natives,  including 
three  chiefs,  at  work  in  the  presidio,  for  horse- 
stealing.^'^ There  is  little  more  to  be  said  of  local 
happenings  at  San  Jos^  for  this  period.  Some  of 
the  settlers  were  imprisoned  and  put  in  irons  for 
refusing  to  work  on  a  house  for  the  town  council, 
Ignacio  Archuleta,  ex-alcalde,  being  ringleader.  The 
river  broke  through  the  old  dam  and  the  governor 
resolved  to  build  a  new  one  of  masonry.  Two  boys 
drowned  an  Indian  to  amuse  themselves,  but  in  con- 
sideration of  their  tender  years  were  dismissed  with 
twenty-five  lashes  administered  in  presence  of  the 
natives.  All  this  in  1784;  the  tithes  for  which  year 
amounted  to  $428.^ 

^^Pcdou,  ira„  ii.  392;  Prov.  Sec,,  MS.,  iL  98;  Id.,  iiL  98,  170.  Thirty- 
fiye  Iba.  powder,  800  bulletB,  and  100  flints  sent  to  San  Job^  as  reeerve  ammu- 
nition in  Auffost  1785.  Id.,  iii.  31. 

"^^Prov.  See.,  MS.,  i.  168,  172;  iii  22-3.  A  wooden  granaiy  had  been 
completed  in  December  1782.  Prov,  8l  Pap.,  MS.,  iii  166-7.  A  Mttler  nut 
in  the  stocks  in  1788  for  assaulting  his  corporal,  and  oorpoxal  reprimanaed 
for  his  Tiolenoe.  Id.,  vii  134. 
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BITLB  OF  BOMEU. 

1791-17W. 

Rbsionation  ov  Pxdbo  Fages— Tbanstxb  ov  the  Offigi  at  Lobxto— 

iHSTBUOnONB  TO  THE  NXW  €k)YXRNOBr— LaST  AcTS  OF  FaOBS— LiTK  AND 

Cbasactxe— Abbiyal  of  BoMxn— Fauikg  Health— Joubmst  to  Mon- 

TEBXT-— POUCT  WITH  THE  FkIABS — BOMBU'S  DeATH— VlSIT  OF  MaLAB- 
FINA  IK  THE  ^DbSCUBIXRTA'  AND  'AtBXVIDA'— ThS  FiBST  AmEBIGAN  IN 

Califobnia— Pbepabationb  fob  New  Missions— Lasuen'b  Effobts-^ 
Ebtabubhing  of  Santa  Cbuz— Annals  of  Fnwr  Dboade— Indian 

TBOXTBLEft— StATISTIGS— ChUBOH    DEDICATED — FLOUBING    MiLL— MiS* 
VOBTUNE— QUABBELBOMX    PaDBXS— AlONSO    IsIDBO    SaLAZAB^-BaLDO- 

MXBO  Lopez— Manuel  Fxbnandez— Founding  and  Eablt  Annaub  of 
SoLEDAD  Mission— Imkobal  Fbiabs— Mabiano  BubI— Statistics. 

Pbdbo  FAaES,  worn  down  by  work,  and  more  by 
the  anxieties  imposed  on  a  nervous  temperament 
growing  out  of  the  responsibilities  of  his  position  as 
governor,  asked  to  be  relieved  of  the  office  and  to  be 
granted  leave  of  absence  that  he  might  revisit  Spain. 
In  May  1790  his  resignation  was  accepted  by  Viceroy 
Revilla  Gigedo,  and  he  was  ordered  to  Mexico  to 
receive  twelve  months'  advance  pay  as  colonel  with 
which  to  defray  his  expenses  in  Spain;  Jos6  Antonio 
Komeu  was  named  as  his  successor.  This  informa- 
tion reached  Fages  at  Monterey  in  September,  and 
was  all  the  more  agreeable  from  the  fact  that  Romeu 
was  his  personal  friend.  In  February  1791  Fages, 
who  had  awaited  letters  announcing  his  successor's 
coming  to  Monterey,  received  orders  from  the  viceroy 
by  which,  after  setting  the  commandants  and  habili- 
tados  at  work  upon  their  respective  presidio  accounts, 
he  was  to  proceed  to  Loreto  and  there  make  formal 

Hm.  Gil...  TOL.  I.    81  (481) 
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delivery  of  his  office  to  Romeu;  or,  if  not  able  to  do 
this,  he  was  to  send  orders  to  Arrillaga,  the  command- 
ant at  Loreto,  to  surrender  the  office  in  the  governor's 
name.  As  the  state  of  Fages'  health  would  not  per- 
mit a  journey  overland  to  the  peninsula,  he  forwarded 
the  necessary  orders  to  Arrillaga,  lieutenant  governor 
of  the  Califomias,  who  accordingly  transferred  the 
command  to  Romeu  at  Loreto  on  April  16,  1791, 
which  is  therefore  the  date  when  Fages  ceased  to 
rule.^ 

With  his  orders  to  Arrillaga  under  date  of  Febru- 
ary 26th,  Fages  transmitted  the  instructions  which 
it  was  customary  for  a  retiring  governor  to  prepare 
for  the  use  of  his  successor,  outlining  the  country's 
past  history  and  present  condition,  and  embodying  the 
results  of  his  own  experience  in  recommendations  re- 
specting future  policy.  The  historical  portions  of  this 
important  document  have  already  been  utilized  largely 
in  the  preceding  chapters;  but  a  brief  consideration 
of  the  paper  as  a  whole,  will  throw  light  on  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  at  the  time  of  Romeu's  accession. 
The  development  of  the  two  pueblos,  says  the  retir- 
ing governor,  and  the  settlement  in  them  of  retired 
soldiers,  has  received  and  still  merits  the  deepest 
attention.  Their  products  are  purchased  by  the  pre- 
sidios and  paid  for  in  goods  and  drafts.     The  distribu- 

>  The  Tioeroy*8  order  granting  Fages*  request  and  appointing  Bomeu,  dated 
May  16,  1790.  Prov,  SL  Pap.,  Sen.,  MS.,  i.  8-10.  May  27th  seems  to  have 
been  ^e  date  of  the  viceroy's  communication  to  king;  bat  of  the  kind's 
approval  and  confirmation  of  Romeu  we  only  know  that  it  reached  Mexico 
before  May  18,  1701.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  x.  139.  September  1,  10,  13, 
1790,  the  viceroy  instructs  Fages  about  the  transfer,  ia.,  ix.  308,  346-7. 
September  14,  1790,  Fages  to  Romeu,  expressing  his  pleasure  at  the  Iatter*a 
appointment,  describing  the  presidio,  saying  something  of  the  condition  of  the 
country,  and  saying :  *  You  will  Und  in  this  casa  real,  which  is  sufficiently 
capacious,  the  necessary  furniture;  a  sufiScient  stock  of  goats  and  sheep  which 
I  have  raised;  and  near  by  a  garden  which  I  have  made  at  my  ovm  expense, 
from  which  you  will  have  fine  vegetables  all  the  year,  and  will  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  the  trees  which  I  have  planted. '  He  asks  for  information  as  to  when  and 
by  what  route  Romeu  will  come,  Prov.  St.  Pap. ,  Ben, ,  MS. ,  i.  8-10.  Romeu  takes 
possession  April  10,  1791.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  x.  124;  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.. 
V.  80-7;  Arch.  Sta.  Barbara,  MS.,  xi.  414-15.  February  20,  1791,  Fages 
notifies  Romeu  that  he  has  ordered  Arrillaga  to  make  the  transfer,  and  has 
directed  presidial  accounts,  etc.,  to  be  made  ready.  Prov.  8l  Pap.,  MS.,  x, 
144-5. 
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tion  of  lands  has  been  made  in  due  form,  and — together 
with  certain  changes  at  San  Jo&6  rendered  necessary 
by  the  moving  of  the  houses — ^approved  by  the  superior 
authorities.  It  was  intended  at  first  to  remove  the 
pueblo  guards  after  two  years,  but  they  are  to  be 
maintained  as  long  as  necessary.  In  the  first  years, 
on  account  of  bad  management,  San  Jos^  made  little 
progress;  but  the  appointment  of  a  comisionado  as  at 
Angeles  and  the  subjection  of  the  alcalde  to  him,  have 
restored  prosperity;  and  these  measures  were  approved 
in  1785-6. 

In  the  missions  great  care  must  be  taken  to  guard 
against  the  increase  of  veneral  diseases  which  are 
causing  such  ravages  in  the  peninsula.  The  sending 
of  soldiers  for  escaped  neophytes  is  extremely  dan- 
gerous, and  should  be  avoided,  being  resorted  to  only 
after  other  means — ^the  best  being  for  the  friars  to. 
send  other  natives  with  flattery  and  trifling  gifts  to 
enlist  the  services  of  chiefs — have  failed,  and  then 
with  every  possible  precaution.  The  granting  of 
escorts  whenever  asked  for  has  also  proved  dangerous 
and  inconvenient,  since  only  two  men  could  be  spared, 
leaving  the  mission  exposed  and  the  friar  only  slightly 
protected.  It  has  therefore  been  restricted,  and  the 
soldiers  are  not  allowed  to  pass  the  night  away  from 
the  mission.  This  policy,  notwithstanding  protests, 
and  in  consequence  of  Neve's  confidential  reports,  has 
been  approved  by  superiors  and  by  the  king. 

In  the  case  of  mail-carriers  and  escorts  passing  from 
one  presidio  to  another,  careful  orders  have  been  given 
to  prevent  disaster  and  at  the  same  time  to  insure 
humane  treatment  of  the  gentiles.  Each  presidio  has 
in  its  archives  properly  indexed  the  orders  that  have 
been  issued  for  its  government  and  the  prevention  of 
all  disorder.  The  abundance  of  products  in  proportion 
to  consumers  has  led  to  a  reduction  of  some  of  the 
prices  affixed  by  Neve  to  grain  and  meat.  Cattle 
Delonging  to  the  crown  are  kept  from  excessive  in- 
crease and  consequent  running  wild  by  annual  slaugh- 
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ters  for  the  supply  of  presidios  and  vessels  with  beef. 
The  breeding  of  horses  and  mules,  just  beginning  to 
prosper,  should  be  encouraged.  The  friars  often  wish 
to  buy  these  animals,  but  have  been  uniformly  refused. 
All  trade  with  the  Manila  ship  is  strictly  prohibited; 
but  trade  with  San  Bias  is  free  for  five  years  from 
October  1786,  and  subject  to  only  half  duties  for  five 
y^ears  more — a  trade  which  is  bad  in  its  eflTects,  lead- 
mg  to  'immoderate  luxury,'  for  the  inhabitants  can 
buy  all  they  really  need  at  cost  prices  from  the  Tnemo- 
rias.  To  provide  the  wasting  of  clothing  and  other 
useful  articles  in  barter  with  the  sailors,  Fages  has 
forbidden  the  opening  of  the  bales  until  the  vessel 
leaves  the  port. 

In  articl^  21-3  of  his  papel,  Fages  tells  the  tale 
of  three  or  four  incorrigible  rogues,  Alvitre  and  Na- 
varro of  Angeles,  Avila  of  San  Jose,  and  Pedraza,  a 
deserter  from  the  galleon,  whose  scandalous  conduct 
no  executive  measure  has  been  able  to  reform.  Arti- 
cles 24-7  are  devoted  to  past  troubles  between  Cap- 
tain Soler  and  the  habilitados,  with  which  the  reader 
is  already  familiar;  and  finally,  after  devoting  some 
attention  to  the  condition  of  the  different  presidios, 
the  author  closes  by  alluding  to  the  charges  of  cruelty 
pending  against  Father  Pena  of  Santa  Clara,  and  to 
the  orchard  of  six  hundred  fruit-trees,  besides  shrubs 
and  grape-vines,  to  which  since  1783  he  has  given 
much  of  his  attention.* 

*  Fagea,  Papd  de  ifariospurUos  concemierUes  al  Ooblemo  de  la  Peninnda  de 
California  6  Irupeccion  de  Tropaa,  que  recopila  el  Coronel  D,  Pedro  Fages  al 
TenterUe  Coronel  D,  Joai  Antonio  Bomeu,  ^6  de  Febrero  1791,  MS.  On  May 
28th  Fa^es  wrote  again  to  Romeu  a  most  interesting  letter  in  which  he  giyes 
his  opinion  of  various  persons  with  whom  his  successor  will  come  in  contact. 
He  speaks  very  highly  of  ArriUaga,  Ztifiiga,  and  ArgUello,  deems  Goycoechea 
somewhat  prone  to  carelessness,  says  nothing  of  Ortega,  and  pronounces 
Gonzalez  fit  only  for  his  present  position  on  the  frontier.  None  of  the  ser- 
geants are  suitaole  for  habilitados,  though  Vargas  is  faithful  and  pan  write. 
With  the  Dominicans  there  has  been  no  serious  trouble,  and  President  Gomes 
is  disposed  to  sustain  harmonious  relations;  but  with  tlie  Femandinos  quar- 
rels have  been  frequent,  since  they  are  *opuf9ti8imos  &  las  mdximas  del  regla- 
mento  y  ^biemo*  and  insist  on  being  independent  and  absolute  each  in  his 
own  mission.  Fages  doubts  that  Romeu  will  be  able  to  endure  their  inde- 
pendent way  of  proceeding.  The  priests  at  San  Francisco  and  Santa  Clara 
are  forming  separate  establishments  at  some  distance  from  the  mission,  which 
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Don  Pedro  sent  his  wife  and  children  southward  in 
advance  of  his  own  departure,  probably  on  board  the 
San  CdrloSy  or  Princesa,  which  left  Monterey  for  San 
Bias  in  the  autumn  of  1790.'  He  remained  at  Mon- 
terey, though  he  made  a  visit  to  San  Francisco  in 
May/  and  still  exercised  by  common  consent  a  kind 
of  superintendence  over  the  actions  of  his  former  sub- 
ordinates, though  now  addressed  as  colonel  instead  of 
governor.  There  are  letters  of  his  in  the  archives 
dated  at  Monterey  July  13th.'  His  intention  was  to 
remain  until  October  or  November,  and  I  suppose  he 
embarked  on  the  San  Carlos  for  San  Bias  November 
9,  1791,  though  possibly  his  departure  was  a  month 
earher.*  In  1793  he  made  a  report  on  the  California 
presidios,  and  in  October  1794  was  still  residing  in 
Mexico.  Of  Pedro  Fages  before  he  came  to  Califor- 
nia in  1769  and  after  his  departure  in  1791  we  know 
Kttle;  with  his  career  in  the  province  the  reader  is 
familiar,''  and  will  part  with  the  honest  Catalan,  as  I 
do,  reluctantly. 

matter  needs  looking  after.  Mission  stock  is  increasing  too  much,  and  the 
neophytes  are  becoming  too  skilful  riders  and  acqairing  'Apache  insolence.' 
Some  advice  is  given  about  the  journey  north.  A  promise  is  made  of  more 
letters,  and  Fages  closes  bv  making  a  present  of  his  famous  orchard,  well 
pleased  that  the  fruits  of  his  labors  and  expenditures  are  to  be  enjoyed  by 
his  friend.  Fages,  Ivformes  PariiciUares  al  Gobr.  Rameu  28  de  Mayo  1791, 
MS.  On  May  1st  he  had  written  to  Komeu  that  he  was  permitted  to  take 
away  with  him  six  mules  and  as  many  horses  if  the  commander  of  the  vessel 
had  no  objections.  Prov,  SU  Pap,,  MS.,  x.  147.  There  are  also  commonica- 
tions  of  Fages  to  Romen  on  matters  of  trifling  importance  dated  May  26th, 
90th,  June  Ist,  July  4th,  13th.  Id,,  141-70. 

>  In  his  letter  of  May  28, 1791,  Fages  expresses  his  pleasure  that  Bomea  on 
his  journey — probably  at  San  Bias  or  between  there  and  Mexico — had  met  his 
family.  He  states  his  intention  of  staying  at  Monterey  until  October  or 
November.  Prov,  St,  Pap,,  MS.,  x.  148,  160. 

*Id„x,U. 

^  Id, ,  X.  142-3, 169.  In  one  of  the  letters  he  says  that,  suffering  in  his  foot, 
be  is  unable  to  review  the  troops  at  Santa  Bdrbara. 

•Sailing  of  the  San  Cdrloa  Nov.  19th.  St,  Pap.,  Sac,,  MS,,  v.  91.  Accord- 
ing to  a  letter  in  Prov.  St,  Pap.,  MS.,  x.  134,  however,  the  schooner  Satumma 
from  Nootka  was  at  Monterey  on  Oct.  14th  and  ready  to  sail  for  San  Bias,  so 
that  Fages  may  have  sailed  in  her;  yet  if  there  is  no  error  it  is  strange  that 
while  the  arrival  of  the  San  Cdrios  was  announced  to  Gen.  Navaon  Nov.  dOth, 
that  of  the  SaiuminawaB  not  announced  until  Dec.  22d.  St,  Pap,,  Sac,  MS., 
It.  3. 

^  Pedro  Fages,  a  native  of  Catalonia,  and  first  lieutenant  of  a  company  of 
the  1st  battalion,  2d  regiment,  of  the  Catalan  Volunteer  Light  Infantnr,  probably 
laft  Spain  with  hia  battalion  in  May  1767>  and  soon  after  hisairiYftI  in  Moxioo 
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He  was  a  peculiar  man;  industrious,  energetic,  and 
brave,  a  skilful  hunter  and  dashing  horseman,  fond  of 
children,  who  were  wont  to  crowd  roimd  him  and 
rarely  failed  to  find  his  pockets  stored  with  dulces. 
Of  fair  education  and  executive  abihties,  hot-tempered 

was  sent  with  Col.  Elizondo's  expedition  against  the  Sonora  Indians.  In  the 
autonm  of  1768  by  order  of  the  visitador  general,  Galvez,  he  was  sent  over  from 
Guaymas  to  La  Paz  by  Elizondo  with  25  men  of  his  compania  franca  for  the 
Oaliiomia  expedition.  In  January  1769  he  embarked  with  his  men  on  the  San 
Cdrloa  and  arrived  at  San  Diego  May  1st.  Fages  was  military  chief  of  the  sea 
branch  of  the  expedition,  and  commandant  on  shore  from  May  Ist  to  June 
29th,  thus  being  California's  first  ruler.  After  PortoU*s  arrival  on  June  29th, 
he  was  second  in  command  and  Capt.  Rivera^s  superior.  With  seven  of  his 
men,  all  that  the  scurvy  had  not  killed  or  disabled,  he  accompanied  the  first 
land  ei^pedition  from  San  Diego  to  Monterey  and  San  Francisco  from  July  14, 
1769,  to  Jan.  24,  1770.  He  started  north  again  April  17th  witii  PortoU  and 
reached  Monterey  May  24th.  When  PortoU  left  Monterey  July  9th,  Fages 
was  left  as  commandaiit  of  the  CaUfornian  establishments,  a  position  which 
he  held  until  May  25,  1774.  His  commission  as  captain  was  dated  May  4, 
1771 ,  and  in  the  same  year  he  went  down  to  San  Diego  by  water,  returning 
by  land.  In  March  and  April  1772  he  led  an  exploring  expedition  up  to  what 
are  now  Oakland,  San  Pablo  Bay,  Carquines  Strait,  and  the  mouth  of  the  San 
Joaquin.  In  May  1772  he  proceeded  to  the  San  Luis  region  and  spent  some 
three  months  hunting  bears  to  supply  the  Monterey  garrison  with  meat. 
Perhaps  it  was  here  that  he  gained  the  sobriquet  of  £1  Oso  often  applied  to 
him  in  later  years,  though  there  is  a  tradition  that  the  name  Old  oeax  was 
given  him  for  other  reasons.  He  went  to  San  Diego  in  August,  and  there 
incurred  Padre  Serra's  displeasure  b^  refusing  a  guard  for  the  founding  of  a 
new  mission.  The  object  of  Serra's  journey  to  Mexico  was  chiefly  Fages'  re- 
moval. The  friar  represented  him  as  a  man  hated  by  all  the  soldiers,  incom- 
petent to  command,  and  a  deadly  foe  to  all  mission  proffress.  The  chaiges 
were  largely  false,  but  they  served  Serra's  purpose  wnether  believed  or  not, 
for  the  government  could  not  afford  at  the  time  a  <^uarrel  with  the  mission- 
aries; and  Rivera  was  sent  to  supersede  Faces,  takmg  command  on  May  25, 
1774.  Subsequently  Serra  wrote  a  letter  to  Sie  viceroy  in  which  he  expressed 
regret  at  Fages*  removal,  commendation  of  his  services,  and  a  desire  tiiat  he 
be  favored  by  the  government.  Arch.  Sta,  Bdrbara,  MS.,  xL  379-80.  The 
friars  regarded  this  as  a  praiseworthy  return  of  good  for  evil;  others  might 
apply  a  different  name. 

Fages  sailed  from  San  Diego  Aug.  4, 1774,  on  the  San  Antonio  with  orders 
to  join  his  regiment  at  Pachuca.  On  the  way  to  Mexico  at  Irapuato,  Guana- 
juato, he  was  robbed  of  a  box  containing  his  money,  by  his  own  servants  as  it 
seems.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  i.  190.  He  reached  Mexico  before  the  end  of 
1774  in  poor  health.  He  dated  in  Mexico,  Nov.  30,  1775,  a  report  on  Cali- 
fornia, stddressed  to  the  viceroy,  and  devoted  chiefly  to  a  description  of  the 
province,  its  natives,  animals,  and  plants;  but  also  giving  a  tolerably  complete 
sketch  of  the  first  expeditions  and  the  condition  of  the  missions  at  t£e  anther's 
departure.  This  document,  of  great  importance  and  interest,  was  translated 
from  the  original  in  the  library  of  M.  Temaux-Compans  and  published  as 
Fagis,  Voyage  en  Calif omiet  in  J\ouv.  Ann.  dea  Voy.^  ci.  145-82,  311-47.  At 
the  beginning  the  author  sajrs:  '  Ay  ant  ^t6  chargd  du  commandement  ndlitaire 
du  poste  de  Monterey,  depuis  le  commencement  de  Tann^e  1769,  et  mon  chef 
don  Diego  Portola  qui  s'embarqua  le  9  de  Juillet  k  bord  du  paquebot  le  San 
AntOTiio,  m'ayant  lortement  recommandd  de  m*occuper  des  Itabliae^nents 
situte  dans  la  partie  septentrionale  de  la  Califomie,  je  m*y  suis  livrd  pendant 
plus  de  qnatre  ans.    J  *ai  rassembl^  le  plus  de  renseignements  quil  m'a  4M 
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and  inclined  to  storm  over  trifles,  always  ready  to 
quarrel  with  anybody  from  his  wife  to  the  padre  pres- 
idente,  he  was  withal  kind-hearted,  never  feeling  and 
rarely  exciting  deep-seated  animosities.  He  was 
thoroughly  devoted  to  the  royal  service  and  attended 
with  rare  conscientiousness  to  every  petty  detail  of 
his  oflBcial  duty;  yet  his  house,  his  horse,  and  above 
all  his  garden  were  hardly  second  in  importance  to  his 
office,  his  province,  and  his  nation.  He  possessed  less 
breadth  of  mind,  less  culture,  and  especially  less  dig- 
nity of  manner  and  character  than  Felipe  de  Neve, 
but  he  was  bv  no  means  less  honest  and  patriotic. 
The  early  rulers  of  California  were  by  no  means 
the  characterless  figure-heads  and  pompous  nonenti- 
ties that  modem  writers  have  painted  them,  and 
among  them  all  there  is  no  more  original  and  attrac- 
tive character  than  the  bluflf  Catalan  soldier  Pedro 
Fages. 

Jos^  Antonio  Romeu,  a  native  of  Valencia,  Spain, 
had  served  in  the  Sonora  Indian  wars  with  Fages  in 
and  before  1782  as  captain.  As  we  have  seen,  he 
took  part  in  the  campaigns  following  the  Colorado 

possible  sur  ces  provinces  ^loign^es,  snr  les  nations  qui  les  habitent,  la  nature 
de  leuT  territoire,  ses  productions,  les  moeurs  et  coutumes  de  la  population, 
et  beaucoup  d'autres  sujets  dent  je  traiterai  dans  le  cours  de  cette  relation.' 

Capt.  fages  was  in  garrison  with  his  company  at  Guadalajara,  when  he 
was  ordered,  perhaps  in  1777,  to  the  Sonora  frontier;  and  there  he  served  in 
the  wars  against  Apaches  and  other  savages  for  five  years,  receiving  in  the 
mean  time  a  lieut.  colonel's  commission.  In  1781-2  he  made  several  expedi- 
tions from  Sonora  to  the  Coloiado  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  former  rival, 
Rivera;  and  visited  California  twice  in  17S2  before  he  came  as  governor,  mak- 
ing the  first  trip  from  the  Colorado  direct  to  San  Diego.  He  was  in  the  Colo- 
rado region  when  on  Sept.  10th,  by  an  appointment  of  July  12,  1782,  he 
took  possession  of  his  office  as  governor,  and  reached  Monterey  in  November. 
1783  was  spent  chiefly  in  a  journey  to  Loreto  whence  he  brought  his  wife, 
Dofia  EulaUa  de  Callis,  and  son  to  the  capital.  Ho  had  at  least  two  children 
bom  in  California.  In  1785  he  had  trouble  with  his  wife,  which  does  not 
seem  however  to  have  outlasted  the  year.  From  August  1786,  b;^  Gen. 
Uprte's  order  of  Feb.  12th,  Fages  became  inspector  of  presidios.  His  com- 
mission as  colonel  was  dated  Feb.  7,  1789.  His  governorship  ended  April  16, 
1701,  and  he  sailed  from  Monterey  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  Taylor, 
Discov.  and  Founders,  ii.  179,  says  he  died  in  Mexico  before  1796,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  he  had  any  authority  for  the  statement.  Aug.  12, 
1703,  he  makes  a  report  on  Monterey  Presidio  buildings  at  Mexico.  Prov,  St 
Pap,t  MS.,  xiii.  191;  and  in  Oct  1794  he  resided  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  (7o^ 
tan8(ff  Ir^orme,  MS. 
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disaster.  In  May  1790,  when  appointed  governor  he 
was  major  of  the  Espana  dragoon  raiment,  also  hold- 
ing the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel.  He  was  probably  in 
Mexico  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  and  proceeded 
to  his  province  by  way  of  San  Bias,  since  he  met  the 
family  of  his  predecessor  and  friend  on  their  way 
from  California.  Accompanied  by  his  wife,  Josefa  de 
Sandoval,  and  daughters  Romeu  arrived  March  17, 
1791,  at  Loreto  by  the  schooner  Santa  Gertrudis.  On 
April  16,  as  already  stated,  he  took  formal  possession 
of  the  governorship,  Captain  Arrillaga  representing 
Fages  in  the  transfer  of  the  necessary  papers.®  The 
reason  why  the  new  governor  was  ordered  to  assume 
his  oflSce  at  Loreto  instead  of  proceeding  directly  to 
the  capital  was  that  he  might  attend  to  his  duties  as 
inspector  of  presidios  in  the  south,  thus  avoiding  a 
useless  repetition  of  the  journey,  and  that  he  might 
make  certain  investigations  of  presidial  accounts. 
These  Califomian  accounts  had  been  in  some  concision 
since  1769.  Details  it  is  undesirable  as  well  as  im- 
possible to  explain;  but  many  men  had  unsettled  ac- 
counts running  back  to  the  earliest  period  of  Spanish 
occupation.  The  treasury  officials  m  Mexico,  attrib- 
uting the  prevalent  confusion  to  the  incompetence 
of  habilitados,  were  themselves  greatly  puzzled,^  and 
Romeu  seems  to  have  been  selected  with  a  special 
view  to  his  fitness  for  unravelling  past  financial  com- 
plications and  effecting  a  final  adjustment 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  abilities  in  this  special 
direction,  he  had  very  slight  opportunity  to  show 
them;  for  from  the  moment  of  embarking  on  the 
Santa  Gertrudis  his  health  failed ;  indigestion,  sleep 
less  nights,  and  an  oppressive  pain  in  the  chest  left 

'  See  references  in  note  1  of  this  chapter.  Also  letter  of  Arrillaga  to 
Fagee  March  21, 1791, announcing  Bomeu*B  arrival.  Prov.  St,  Pop., MS.,  z.  38. 

*  The  Infonne  sobre  los  ajustes  de  PMadorth  de  la  HHna  de  Loe  Angeles  y 
demos  de  las  Provincias  de  Califomias,  MS.,  a  report  of  the  contador  mayor 
dated  Mexico,  Dec.  90,  1789,  and  fillins  above  60  pages,  ia  a  specimen  of  the 
many  wordy  conmmnications  on  the  subject  which  are  extant  in  the  archives. 
I  have  made  no  attempt  to  reach  the  bottom  of  this  financial  puzzle.  Vice- 
roy's orders  to  Bomeu  on  this  subject  Sept.  1, 1790.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  ix.  313-19. 
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him  but  little  opportunity  of  attending  to  public 
duties.  ^°  Yet  he  did  not  lose  courage,  and  late  in 
the  summer,  after  communicating  his  instructions  to 
presidal  oflScers  and  satisfying  himself  of  Arrillaga's 
entire  competence,  he  proceeded  north,  reached  San 
Diego  in  August,"  and  arrived  at  Monterey  October 
13th,  doubtless  before  the  departure  of  his  prede- 
cessor.^* Through  the  winter  his  ill-health  contmued, 
and  he  was  barely  able  to  attend  to  the  routine  duties 
of  his  office.  His  official  communications  in  the 
archives  are  few,  brief,  and  unimportant.  His  cor- 
respondence with  President  Lasuen  both  at  Loreto 
and  Monterey,  though  containing  little  more  than 
the  formal  expressions  required  by  courtesy,  indicate 
a  desire  on  his  part,  such  as  most  rulers  entertained 
when  they  first  came  to  California,  to  preserve  har- 
monious relations  with  the  missionaries.^*  In  fact 
either  by  natural  disposition  or  by  reason  of  feeble 
health  he  was  evidently  more  frailero  than  Fages  or 
Neve.  On  December  1st  he  received  the  roysd  con- 
firmation of  his  appointment  as  governor." 

Late  in  March  1792  Romeu's  condition  became 
critical,  and  after  a  series  of  convulsions  it  became 
evident  that  he  had  but  a  few  days  to  live.  The  sur- 
geon, Pablo  Soler,  made  a  written  report  to  this  efiiect 
on  April  5th,  and  the  last  rites  of  religion  were  ad- 
ministered by  the  friars  in  attendance.  He  died  at 
Monterey  April  9th  and  was  buried  at  San  Cdrlos 

w  Jiomm,Carta  ai  Virrey,  tl  de  Nov,  1791,  MS.,  in  SL  Pap.,  Sac,  ▼.  91-2. 

"  He  waa  at  San  Diego  from  Aug.  20th  to  Slat  if  not  longer.  Prov,  St. 
Pap,,  MS.,  X.  40-3. 

^'Nov.  28, 1791,  the  viceroy  acknowledgea  the  receipt  of  his  letter  of  Oct. 
14th,  announcing  hia  arrival  on  the  13th.  Prov.  St.  Pap,,  MS.,  z.  134. 

^Bomeu,  Cartas  al  PreaidenU  Lasuen,  1791,  MS.  On  July  16th  from  Bo- 
aario  he  writee:  'Aunque  mi  caudal  de  m^to  no  ea  otro  que  el  tener  unoa 
buenoe  y  oonatantea  deaeoa  de  Uenar  el  cumplimiento  de  mi  obligacion,  y  aer 
tltU  y  ain  embargo  de  carecer  de  aauellaa  apreciablea  circunatanciaa  condu- 
oentea  6  au  logro  de  que  la  bondad  de  V.  B.  me  aupone  acompafiado,  eapero 
merecerlo  de  la  piedad  del  Altiaimo  al  verme  auxiliaido  de  laa  f ervientea  oraci- 
onea  de  V.  R.  y  de  eaoa  RB.  PP.  miaioneroa  d  loa  que  de  nuevo  me  en- 
comiendo  oorreapondiendo  con  igualea  d  laa  expreaionea  finaa  conque  me 
honran.' 

^^8t,  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.  v.  92.    The  oonfirmation  wm  dated  Feb.  Ifith. 
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the  day  following.  By  his  will  the  widow  was  made 
executrix  of  his  estate  and  guardian  of  their  daugh- 
ters. Dona  Josefa  embarked  for  San  Bias  in  Octo- 
ber. Alf^rez  Sal  in  a  letter  says  that  California  was 
not  worthy  of  a  governor  like  Romeu.  At  his  funeral 
all  who  knew  him  displayed  deep  grief" 

Local  annals  as  well  as  certain  general  topics  of 
commercial,  industrial,  and  mission  development,  I 
shall  treat  collectively  for  the  decade  from  1791  to 
1800,  in  subsequent  chapters.  Besides  such  topics 
the  visit  of  a  scientific  exploring  expedition  and  the 
founding  of  two  new  missions  are  to  be  noted  during 
Eromeu's  short  rule.  The  expedition  referred  to  was 
that  of  Alejandro  Malaspina  m  command  of  the  royaJ 
corvettes  Descubierta  and  Atreviday^^  the  latter  being 
under  the  immediate  command  of  Jos^  de  Bustamante 
y  Guerra,  and  the  scientific  corps  including  Bauzi 
and  Espinosa."  Malaspina  sailed  from  Cddiz  in  July 
1789,  for  a  tour  round  the  world,  and  after  making 
explorations  on  both  coasts  of  South  America,  and 
from  Panami  to  Acapulco,  left  the  latter  port  in  May 
1791  for  the  Northwest  Coast,  which  he  struck  a  little 
above  60"*  and  carefully  explored  southward,  sighting 

»Prw.  8L  Pojp,,  MS.,  xxii.  7-9,  14;  x.  139;  xxL  71,  89;  8U  Pao.,  Sac, 
MS.,  vi.,  76;  Prov,  Rec,  MS.,  ii.  152;  San  CdrloSy  Lib.  de  Mition,  MS.;  TViy- 
lor'a  Diseov,  and  Founders,  ii  179;  Vaf.l^o,  Hist.  Col,,  MS.,  i.  90-7. 

^'The  vessels  had,  like  nearly  all  in  the  Spanish  navy,  each  a  double  name, 
being  called  respectively  Santa  Justa  and  Santa  R'vfina.  St.  Pap.,  «S'ae.,  MS., 
V.  96. 

"  A  full  list  of  officers  made  at  Monter^,  is  as  follows:  Captains  Alejan- 
dro Malaspina  and  Joed  de  Bustamante  y  Guerra;  lieutenants  Dionisio  Gali- 
ano,*  Josd  Espinosa,  Cayetano  Vald^,  Manuel  Novales,*  Fernando  Quintano, 
Juan  Bemaci,  Secundino  Salamanca,  Antonio  de  Tova,  Juan  Concha,  Josd 
Robredo,  Areaco  Zeballos,  Francisco  Viana,  and  Arcadio  Lineda;*  alfdreces 
Martin  Ola  vide,*  Felipe  Bauzd,  Flavio  Aleponzoni,  and  Jaoobo  Murphy;  con- 
tadores  Rafael  Rodriguez  de  Arias  and  Manuel  Esquerra;  chaplains  Joed  de 
Mesa  and  Francisco  do  Paula  ACLino;  sui^eons  Francisco  Flores  and  Pedro 
Gronzalez;  pilotos  Juan  Diaz  Maqueda,  Josd  Sanchez,  G«r6nimo  Delgado,  Juan 
Inciarte  y  Portu,  and  Joaquin  Hurtado;  apothecary  Luis  Nee*  and  Tadeo 
Haenek;  pintor  de  perspectiva  Tom^  Suria;  disecador  y  dibuiante  de  plantaa 
Josd  de  Quio.*  The  names  marked  with  a  star  remained  behind  in  Mexico. 
Malaspina,  Nota  de  OficicUes  de  Ouerra  y  Mayoren,  Naturaiistas,  Botdnieos, 
Dibinanies,  y  Disecadores,  que  tienen  destino  en  ias  corLetas  de  S.  M,  nombra- 
das  Descubierta  y  Atrevida,  que  dan  vueUa  al  Okbo. .  .oue  aalitron  de  Cddii  oi 
SO  de  Julio  de  2789,  Ua, 
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Cape  Mendocino  September  6th,  being  off  San  Fran- 
cisco the  10th,^®and  anchoring  the  13th  at  Monterey, 
where  his  vessels  remained  till  the  25th,  thence  con- 
tinuing the  survey  down  to  Cape  San  Liicas,  San 
Bias,  Acapulco,  and  returning  to  Spain  by  the  Phil- 
ippines and  Cape  Good  Hope." 

Of  the  stay  at  Monterey,  of  scientific  observations 
there,  of  Malaspina's  impressions  of  California  and 
its  people  we  know  little.  The  archives  contain  only 
the  merest  mention  of  the  arrival  and  of  courtesies 
exchanged  between  the  visitors  and  Lasuen,  who 
aided  in  gathering  specimens,*^  Malaspina  seems 
entitled  to  the  honor  of  having  brought  to  Cali- 
fornia the  first  American  who  ever  visited  the 
country,  and  he  came  to  remain,  his  burial  being 
recorded  on  the  mission  register  under  date  of  Sep- 
tember 13th,  and  name  of  John  Groem,  probably 
Graham,'  son  of  John  and  Catherine  Groem,  Presby- 
terians, of  Boston.  He  had  shipped  as  gunnei:  at 
Cddiz.^*  The  reports  of  this  expedition  were  never 
published.  The  commander  was  imprisoned  for  cer- 
tain crimes  or  irregularities,  and  it  is  only  through 
Navarrete's  brief  r^sumd,  and  an  abridged  narrative 
by  one  of  the  oflScers,  that  anything  is  known  of 
results." 

As  early  as  1789  it  was  determined  to  found  two 
new  missions,  in  honor  of  *  our  lady  of  solitude'  and 

^' At  least  4  or  5  shots  were  heard  from  a  fog-hidden  vessel  on  that  date. 
Bastamante,  in  Cavo^  Tres  SigloSf  iii.  106-7,  says  he  leftNootka  August  25thy 
and  anchored  at  Monterey  September  11th. 

^'For  account  of  Malaspina's  explorations  in  the  north,  see  HUt,  N,  W. 
Coasts  i.  249;  and  Hist.  Alaska^  this  series. 

"^Sept.  21,  1791,  Malaspina  and  Bnstamante  to  Lasuen  thankinff  him  for 
aid.  Lasuen  in  reply  gives  thanks  for  presents.  The  letters  are  full  of  flat- 
tering expressions,  and  the  voyagers  promise  to  make  the  king  and  the  world 
acquainted  with  their  favorable  impressions  of  California  and  with  the  suc- 
cess and  zeal  of  the  peidres.  McUdspina  and  Btutamante — Carta  al  P,  Lasuen 
LrtgpueMta  de  dicho  Padre,  Sept.  1791,  MS.  March  27,  1792,  Gen.  Nava  has 
amed  of  Malaspina's  visit.  Arch,  Arzobigpado,  MS.,  i.  19. 

^Taylor,  in  Paci/ie  Mcnthly,  zi.  649-50,  from  San  CdrJoa,  Lib.  de 
'  JTisiofi. 

^Naioarrete,  Viages  Apdcr\fo8,  94-^,  268-70,  313-20;  Id.,  in  StUU  y  MeaA- 
ctma,  Viage,IfUrod,,  czziL-iii  Taylor,  in Poi^fie  Monthly,  zL  649,  and  2/.  CcU,, 
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of  the  holy  cross.  The  necessary  preliminaries  were 
arranged  by  correspondence  between  president,  guar- 
dian, and  viceroy,  and  four  new  friars  were  selected 
to  take  charge,  or  enable  others  to  do  so,  of  the  new 
establishments.*"  The  information  reached  Califomia 
at  the  end  of  July  1790  together  with  the  friars, 
Dantl,  Miguel,  Rubl,  and  Tapis;  and  all  the  necessary 
effects  except  the  church  vestments  and  utensils. 
This  omission  caused  delay,  for  the  priests  were  not 
disposed  to  take  anything  on  trust  in  dealing  with 
the  government,  and  it  was  not  until  July  1791  that 
a  positive  assurance  came  from  the  viceroy  that  the 
sacred  utensils  would  be  sent,  together  with  an  order 
to  proceed  at  once,  borrowing  the  needed  articles  from 
the  other  establishments.**  Subsequent  preliminary 
work  is  best  described  in  the  words  of  Lasuen,  who 
writes  the  29th  of  September:  "In  view  of  the 
superior  order  of  his  excellency  I  at  once  named  the 
missionaries.  I  asked  and  obtained  fr*om  the  com- 
mandant of  this  presidio  the  necessary  aid  for  explor- 
ing anew  the  region  of  Soledad,  and  there  was  chosen 
a  site  having  some  advantages  over  the  two  previously 
considered.  I  applied  to  the  missions  for  vestments 
and  sacred  vessels;  and  as  soon  as  the  commander  of 
the  Aranzazu  furnished  the  sirvientes  allowed  for  the 
new  establishments  I  proceeded  to  Santa  Clara  in 
order  to  examine  anew  in  person  the  site  of  Santa 
Cruz.     I  crossed  the  sierra  by  a  long  and  rough  way, 

41,  says  that  Makspina,  through  the  jealousy  of  Godoy,  was  impriBaned  for 
14  years  and  finally  liberated  when  Marshal  Soult  took  Oomf&a  in  1809. 

"Guardian  Noriega  to  vioerov,  Sept.  22,  1789;  Ticeroy  to  euardian,  Oct 
31;  guardian  to  Lasuen,  Dec.  10,  in  Arch.  Sta.  Bdrbara,  MS.,  vi.  280-2. 
Two  thousand  eicht  hundred  dollars  was  to  be  paid  to  the  slndioo^  $1,000  for 
each  mission,  and  f200  for  travelling  expenses  of  each  friar.  April  1,  1790, 
the  sindico,  Fr.  GenSnimo  de  Sampeiayo,  sends  provisions  and  tools  for  Santa 
Cruz  to  value  of  $1,021.  SUi,  Cruz,  Lib.  de  Mision,  MS.,  3. 

'^Auff.  3,  1790,  Lasuen  to  Fages,  announces  arrival  of  padres;  notiiing 
lacking  but  for  the  ffovemment  to  deliver  the  sacred  vensels;  he  is  raady. 
Arch,  Arzohispado,  MS.,  L  10;  Jan.  20, 1791.  Viceroy  to  Lasuen  and  to  gov- 
ernor, omamentoe,  etc.,  will  be  sent;  let  the  old  missions  lend.  July  U>ih, 
Lasuen  replies:  all  risht  Arch.  Stck.  Bdrbara,  MS.,  zL  8-10;  Prov.  Si.  Pap., 
MS.,  X.  138.  July  ^,  1791,  Lasuen  issues  a  circular  to  the  padres  making 
known  viceroy's  orders;  let  each  padre  mark  on  the  msxgxii  the  articlea  that 
he  can  lend.  Arth,  JSta.  Bdarbara,  MS.,  xx.  316^17. 
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and  I  found  in  the  site  the  same  excellent  fitness  that 
had  been  reported  to  me.  I  found,  besides,  a  stream 
of  water  very  near,  copious,  and  iniportant.  On  the 
day  of  San  Agustin,  August  28  th,  I  said  mass,  and  a 
cross  was  raised  in  the  spot  where  the  establishment 
is  to  be.  Many  gentiles  came,  large  and  small,  of 
both  sexes,  and  showed  that  they  would  gladly  enlist 
under  that  sacred  standard,  thank  Grodl  I  returned 
to  Santa  Clara  by  another  way,  rougher  but  shorter 
and  more  direct.  I  had  the  Indians  improve  the  road 
and  was  perfectly  successful,  because  for  this  as  for 
everything  else  the  commandant  of  San  Francisco,  Don 
Hermenegildo  Sal,  has  furnished  with  the  greatest 
activity  and  promptness  all  the  aid  I  have  asked  for. 
I  ordered  some  little  huts  made,  and  I  suppose  that 
by  this  time  the  missionaries  are  there.  I  found  here 
in  Monterey  the  two  corvettes  of  the  Spanish  expedi- 
tion, and  the  commander's  power  of  pleasing  obliged 
me  to  await  their  departure.  I  endeavored  to  induce 
them  to  transport  the  Santa  Cruz  supplies  by  water, 
but  it  could  not  be  accomplished.  Day  before  yester- 
day, however,  some  were  sent  there  by  land,  and  with 
them  a  man  from  the  schooner  which  came  from 
Nootka  under  Don  Juan  Carrasco.^  The  plan  is  to 
see  if  there  is  any  shelter  for  a  vessel  on  the  coast 
near  Santa  Cruz,  and  there  to  transport  what  is  left. 
To-morrow  a  report  is  expected.  This  means  is 
sought  because  we  lack  animals.  To-day  eleven  Ind- 
ians have  departed  from  here  with  tools  to  construct 
a  shelter  at  ooledad  for  the  padres  and  the  supplies. 
I  and  the  other  padres  are  making  preparations,  and 
my  departure  thither  will  be,  by  the  favor  of  God,  the 
day  after  San  Francisco,  October  8th,  at  latest."^* 

The  preliminaries  having  been  thus  arranged  Alfdrez 
Sal  started  from  San  Francisco  September  22d  with 

'^ThiB  schooner  was  the  HoramUu,  which  tinder  Narraez  had  taken  part 
in  Eliaa'B  northern  exnlorations.  See  H%8t,  N.  W,  Const,  I  244-250.  The 
Aranzatu  had  also  made  a  trip  to  the  north,  nnder  Matute. 

^Lawen,  Carta  cU  8r.  Cfobemador  Bomeu,  Bobrt  ftrndtidon  de  Minones, 
29  de  Sept.  1791,  MS. 
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Corporal  Luis  Peralta  and  two  privates,  arriving  at 
Santa  Clara  in  the  afternoon.*^  Next  morning  he 
proceeded  to  Santa  Cruz,  his  force  being  increased  by 
fathers  Alonso  Salazar  and  Baldomero  Lopez,  while 
the  rest  of  the  mission  guard  with  six  or  seven  servants 
were  left  to  bring  supplies  and  cattle.  On  the  24th 
some  Christian  Indians  of  Santa  Clara  were  set  at 
work  cutting  timber  and  building  a  hut  for  the  friars, 
who  busied  themselves  seeking  a  spot  for  sowing 
twenty-five  fanegas  of  wheat.  A  fine  plain  was  found 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  capable  of  irrigation 
from  a  small  stream  called  by  the  explorers  of  1769 
Arroyo  de  San  Pedro  RegaJado.  The  mission  site 
was  about  five  hundred  yards  from  the  Rio  San 
Lorenzo,  also  named  in  1769.  The  chief  Sugert  came 
in  with  a  few  of  his  followers,  and  promised  to  become 
the  first  Christian  of  his  tribe,  Sal  agreeing  to  be 
godfather.  On  Sunday,  September  25th,  as  soon  as 
the  soldiers  and  horses  arrived  from  Santa  Clara, 
Sugert  and  his  people  having  been  fortified  by  assur- 
ances against  the  noise  of  exploding  gunpowder,  and 
the  friars  having  donned  their  robes,  Don  Hermene- 
gildo  took  formal  possession  as  he  says,  "in  such  words 
as  my  moderate  talent  dictated,"  and  at  the  conclusion 
the  guns  were  discharged.  Five  more  salutes  were 
fired  while  the  padres  said  mass  and  chanted  a  te 

"Sept.  17,  1791,  Sal  to  Romeu,  ezoiudng  himself  for  aending,  without 
having  awaited  Bomea's  arrival  or  orders,  at  Lasuen's  request,  a  guard  and 
mule  train  for  the  new  mission.  ^S'^.  Pap,,  Sac.,  MS.,  vii.  18-20.  The  corporal 
of  the  mission  guard  was  fully  instructed  respecting  his  duties  under  date  of 
Sept.  17th.  Stu,  Ingtruccion  al  Caho  Luis  Peralta  al  cargo  de  la  EscoUa  de  la 
Miaion  de  Santa  Cruz,  1791,  MS.  The  general  purport  was,  constant  pre- 
cautions, kindness  to  gentiles,  harmony  with  padres,  strict  performance  of 
reliffious  duties,  and  the  details  of  routme.  The  detsLils  were  much  the  same 
in  lul  missions.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  in  the  matter  of  escorting 
the  priests  the  soldiers  were  strictly  limited,  and  were  not  allowed  to  pass 
the  night  away  from  the  mission.  If  a  priest  desired  to  go  to  a  distant  mis- 
sion, word  must  be  sent  to  San  Francisco  and  a  guard  obtained  from  the 
presidio.  On  the  29th  or  30th  of  each  month  a  report  to  Sal  must  be  sent  by 
two  soldiers  to  Santa  Clara,  where  the  two  must  wait  till  two  Santa  Clara 
men  carried  the  despatch  to  San  Francisco  and  returned.  As  the  rainy  season 
was  drawing  near,  the  gentiles  might  be  induced  to  work  on  the  warehouse 
and  guard-house  by  presents  of  food,  etc.,  even  against  the  wishes  of  the 
padres. 
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deum,  and  thus  the    mission   of   Santa   Cruz  was 
founded.^ 

Local  annals  of  Santa  Cruz  to  1800  are  best  pre- 
sented here  and  may  be  briefly  recorded.  Often  there 
were  apprehensions  of  trouble  with  the  natives,  but 
the  fears  of  the  friars  rested  for  the  most  part  on 
nothing  more  solid  than  rumor,  the  occasional  flight 
of  a  neophyte,  or  the  loss  of  an  animal.  To  keep  the 
soldiers  of  the  ^ard  on  the  alert  they  were  once 
ordered  to  hunt  bears  for  target  practice.^  The  neo- 
phytes numbered  84  at  the  end  of  the  year  1791. 
They  had  increased  to  224  in  another  year;  in  1796 
the  number  was  523,  the  highest  ever  reached,  and  in 
1 800  they  were  492.  There  had  been  949,  according 
to  the  registers,  baptized,  271  couples  married,  and  477 
buried.  Large  stock  increased  during  the  decade  from 
202  to  2,354  head;  small  stock  from  174  to  2,083. 
Agricultural  products  in  1792  were  about  650  bushels; 

^8ai,  Diario  dd  HeeonoeimierUo  de  la  MUion  de  Santa  Cruz,  1791,  MS. 
Certificate  on  foundation  of  the  mission,  dated  Sept.  25th,  and  si^ed  by  Sal, 
Corp.  PenJta,  and  soldier  SalTador  Hiffuera.  St  Pap,,  Sac,,  MS.,  ii.  137.  Sal 
retained  to  Santa  Clara  Sept.  26th,  and  San  Francisco  Sept.  27th.  Sept.  25th, 
the  padres  announce  the  foundation  to-day  in  a  letter  to  Romeu ;  site  fine  and 
prosx>ect8  flattering.  Lopez  and  Sakaar,  Carta  de  los  Padres  de  Santa  Crta 
al  Oobemador,  1791,  MS.  Title-pages  of  mission  registers.  Santa  Cruz,  Lib, 
de  Mision,  MS.,  28.  Santa  ClaiA  furnished  for  Santa  Cruz  64  cattle,  22 
horses,  76  fanegas  of  grain,  and  26  loaves  of  bread;  San  Francisco,  5  yoke  of 
oxen,  70  sheep,  and  2  buidiels  of  barley;  San  C^los,  7  mules  and  8  horses. 
The  guard  funiished  the  padres  $42.50  worth  of  provisions,  to  be  repaid.  A 
list  of  the  church  vestments  and  sacred  vessels  is  also  given.  Copy  from 
mission  records  in  VaJUejo,  Doe,  Hist,  CaL,  MS.,  xxviii.  102-3.  See  also 
Willey^s  Centennial  Sketch  of  Santa  Cruz,  11,  12.  Santa  Cruz  Sentinel,  Aug. 
12,  1865.  Another  record  makes  the  contribution  of  Santa  Clara  151  cattle, 
19  horses,  18  fanegas  of  grain;  San  Francisco,  6  yoke  of  oxen,  100  hogs,  12 
mules;  and  other  missions  8  beasts  of  burden.  Salazar,  Condicion  actual  de 
CaUfomia,  1796,  MS. 

''This  was  in  1707.  Prov.  Bee,,  MS.,  v.  106.  Jan.  1794,  Mission  euard 
increased  to  8  men,  but  reduced  to  6  before  May  1795.  Prov.  St,  Pap.,  MB., 
xiii.  231;  xii.  77.  April  1798,  90  fugitives  gathered  in  by  Corp.  Mesa.  Id., 
xxii.  101.  Eoad  from  Monterey  threatened;  a  soldier  neany  attacked  in  1792, 
St,  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.  vi.  70-1.  Feb.  1793,  9  neophytes  brought  in  9  pagans. 
Mountain  Indians  said  to  be  making  arrows.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xi.  152-3. 
Dec.  1793,  the  corporal  and  a  soldier  wounded;  two  parties  sent  from  San 
Francisco  to  punish  the  natives.  Id.,  xxi.  176.  Jan.  1795,  Sergt.  Amador 
sent  to  capture  2  Indians  who  were  making  trouble  on  the  Rio  Piilaro.  Prov. 
St,  Pap,,  Ben,  Mil.,  MS.,  i.  47.  March  7,  1796,  P.  Sanchez  asks  for  aid. 
Indians  threatening.  St,  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  viii.  3.  Feb. •29th,  Amador  sent  to 
investigate  a  rumor  that  the  Indians  would  rise  and  kill  the  padres.  Prov. 
St,  Pap,,  MS.,  xiv.  la 
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3,400  iu  1796,  and  800  in  1799;  in  1800  were  4,300 
bushels;  total  yield  of  the  decade,  17,590  bushels. 

The  church,  whose  comer-stone  had  been  laid  with 
due  ceremony  on  February  27th  of  the  preceding 
year,  was  formally  dedicated  to  its  holy  use  the  lOtn 
of  May  1794,  by  Father  Pena  from  Santa  Clara,  with 
the  aid  of  Gili  and  Sanchez,  besides  the  ministers  of 
the  mission.  AlfSrez  Sal  was  present  and  as  godfather 
of  the  church  received  its  keys.  All  the  ceremonies 
prescribed  by  the  Koman  ritual  were  solemnly  per- 
formed in  presence  of  neophytes,  servants,  and  troops, 
and  next  day  a  mass  was  celebrated  in  the  new  edi- 
fice. The  church  was  about  thirty  by  one  hundred 
and  twelve  feet  and  twenty- five  feet  high.  The 
foundation  walls  to  the  height  of  three  feet  were 
of  stone,  the  front  was  of  masonry,  and  the  rest  of 
adobes.*^  There  is  some  evidence  that  the  site  of  the 
mission  had  been  slightly  changed  in  1792  to  avoid 
danger  from  inundation.^  About  the  mission  build- 
ings but  little  is  recorded  except  that  the  last  two 
sides  of  the  square  were  completed  in  1795;  and  a 
flouring-mill  was  built  and  began  to  run  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1796,  but  was  badly  damaged  by  the  rains  of 

*^  A  full  account  of  the  ceremony  and  of  the  building,  signed  by  the  six 
persona  named  and  by  Francisco  Gomez,  Josd  Maria  Lopez,  l^nacio  Choma- 
zero,  and  Job6  Antonio  Sanchez,  is  given  in  Sta,  Cruz,  lAb.  de  Mmon,  MS., 
38-40.  Mr  Willey,  CeniennkU  SheU^  Sta,  Cruz,  12,  f^ivee  the  date  as  March 
10th,  and  this  may  pK)6sibly  be  correct,  as  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  in 
old  Spanish  manuscript  Marzo  from  Mayo,  Progress  made  on  church  in  1793, 
and  it  was  finished  in  1794.  SL  Pap,,  Miss,,  MS.,  i.  122;  ii  17.  Being  dam- 
aged by  rains  in  1797.  Id.,  ii.  122.  Account  of  dedication  in  Sta.  Crvz  Sen- 
tinel, Aug.  12,  1865.  Accordins  to  a  scrap  in  Hayes*  Miasion  Book,  L  130, 
some  coins  aud  relics  deposited  in  the  corner-stone  gave  rise  to  rumors  of 
treasure  for  which  search  was  made  when  the  building  fell  in  1856;  but  not 
eren  the  stone  was  found. 

•^Sept.  12,  1792.  Letter  of  the  governor  in  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  ii.  139. 
Inhabitants  in  1795:  Ck>rporal  Josd  Antonio  Sanchez;  soldiers  Joaquin  Bemal, 
Josd  Ac6ves  (whose  marriage  with  a  neophyte  woman  was  the  first  recorded 
at  Santa  Cruz  on  March  3,  1794,  Sta,  Crux,  Lib.  de  Mision,  MS.,  29),  Ramon 
Linares,  Joaquin  Mesa,  and  Jos6  Vizcarra;  sailor  sirvientoi,  Lopez,  Garrillo, 
Arroyo,  Barajas,  Rodriguez,  and  Soto;  and  the  artisan  Antonio  Henriquez. 
All  but  the  sailors  had  families.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiii.  234.  Nov.  1, 1794, 
the  padres  complain  that  the  sailor  laborers  know  nothing  of  their  work  and 
should  be  transferred  to  the  presidio.  Id.,  xii.  40.  Supplies  to  presidios  in 
1795-6,  about  $2,000.  Id,,  xvC  203,  206;  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  v.  76.  Due  £ram 
presidio  to  mission  in  1800,  $183.  Sta,  Cruz,  Lib.  de  Mision,  MS.,  19. 
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December.''  The  annual  election  of  mission  alcaldes, 
which  was  required  by  the  regulation,  but  had  been 
for  a  long  time  neglected  here  as  elsewhere,  began  by 
Borica's  orders  in  1797." 

In  these  later  years  the  mission  prospects  were  far 
from  encouraging,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  tone  of 
missionary  correspondence.  At  the  beginning  of  1798 
Fernandez  writes  that  everything  is  in  a  bad  way.  A 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  neophytes  have  deserted, 
leaving  only  thirty  or  forty  to  work,  while  the  land  is 
overflowed  and  the  planting  not  half  done.  The 
church  has  been  damaged  by  the  flood;  the  live-stock 
is  dying;  and  a  dead  whale  on  the  beach  has  attracted 
an  unusual  multitude  of  wolves  and  bears.**  The  es- 
tablishing of  Banciforte  across  the  river,  of  which  I 
shall  speak  in  another  chapter,  had  much  to  do  with 
the  friars*  despondency. 

The  missionary  founders,  Lopez  and  Salazar,  served 
here,  the  latter  till  July  1795  and  the  former  to  July 
1796,  at  or  about  which  dates  they  departed  from  the 
country  to   seek   the  retirement  of  their  college.** 

**  In  March  artisaiiB  were  sent  to  bnild  the  mill  and  instruct  the  natives. 
In  August  a  smith  and  miller  were  sent  to  start  the  milL  /Vov.  Bee,,  MS.,  iv. 
224,  ^2;  V.  60,  58,  65-6,  08,  115;  vi.  68;  Arch.  Sta,  Bdrbara,  MS.,  ii.  78;  St. 
Pap.,  8ac.,  MS.,  vii  90.  Four  millstones  were  ordered  made  at  Santa  Crus 
for  San  Cttrlos.  A  house  for  the  mill  was  also  built;  and  in  1799  a  granary  of 
two  stories  and  a  house  for  looms  had  been  finished.  St.  Pap.,  Mias.,  MS.,  ii. 
17,  78. 

**  Santa  Cfrta,  Parroquia,  MS.,  15,  16. 

^^Ikmandes,  Carta  del  Padre  Mvnittro  aobre  la  eondidon  de  Santa  Cruz, 
1798,  MS.  Aug.  1,  1798,  Enffineer  G6rdoba  reports  that  Santa  Cruz  has 
3,435,600  sq.  yaras  of  irrigable  lands  of  which  1,120,000  are  m»  abrir.  Pas- 
tures 1.5x8  or  9  leagues  with  seven  permanent  streams.  Prcv,  Rec,  MS., 
vi  99. 

"^Of  Alonso  Isidro  Salazar  we  know  nothing  till  he  became  minister  of 
Santa  Cruz  in  Sept.  1791,  having  probably  arrived  from  Mexico  a  little  earlier 
in  the  same  year.  He  and  Lopez  did  not  get  along  amicably  together,  and 
the  archives  contain  an  order  ox  the  guardian  to  the  president  to  send  SaJazar 
to  some  other  mission  since  he  and  his  confrere  would  not  'listen  to  reason,' 
and  in  order  '  to  reduce  their  pride.'  Arch.  Sta.  Bdrhara,  MS. ,  xi.  251-2.  He 
never  served  at  any  other  mission,  and  his  license  to  retire,  dated  by  the  vice- 
roy Jan.  23,  1795,  reached  him  before  June  10th  of  the  same  year.  Prov.  Bee, 
MS.,  vi  47.  St.  Pap.,  Sa^.,  MS.,  i  50.  No  reason  for  his  retirement  is  given. 
He  doubtless  sailed  in  the  transport  of  that  autumn;  and  on  May  11,  1796, 
he  wrote  at  the  college  of  San  Fernando  a  long  report  on  California,  of  which 
T  shall  have  something  to  say  elsewhere.  Condicion  Actual  de  Cal.y  MS. 

Baldomero  Lopez,  like  Salazar,  came  to  California  in  1791,  like  him  served 
Hnr.  Cal.,  Yoi..  I.    83 
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They  were  succeeded  by  Manuel  Fernandez  and  Jos6 
de  la  Cruz  Espl,  the  latter  being  replaced  in  May 
1797  by  Francisco  Gonzalez,  while  the  former  left  the 
country  in  October  1798  and  was  replaced  by  Domingo 
Carranza.* 

We  come  finally  to  the  other  new  mission  of  1791, 
La  Soledad.  True  to  the  condition  expressed  in  the 
name,  '  Our  Lady  of  Solitude'  has  left  but  a  meagre 
record  either  of  foundation  or  subsequent  career.  As 
we  have  seen,  Lasuen  had  personally  selected  a  site. 
The  29th  of  September  a  party  of  natives  departed 
from  San  Cdrlos  to  erect  a  shelter.  The  friar,  delayed 
by  Malaspina's  visit,  intended  to  go  to  Soledad  again 
by  October  9th  at  the  latest."^  He  did  go  on  that 
date  or  perhaps  the  day  before,  for  on  the  9th  with  the 
aid  of  Sitjar  and  Garcfa,  and  in  the  presence  of  Lieu- 
tenant Joq6  Arguello,  the  guard,  and  various  natives, 
he  sprinkled  holy  water  on  the  site,  blessed  and  raised 
the  cross  which  all  adored,  and  performed  all  the  nec- 
essary rites  by  which  the  mission  of  Nuestra  Senora 
de  la  Soledad  was  ushered  into  existence.  The  site 
was  called  by  the  natives  Chuttusgelis  and  the  region 

only  at  Santa  Cruz,  and  like  him  was  ill-tempered  to  such  an  extent  that  his 
constant  bidcerings  with  his  companion  received  the  reproof  of  his  sapeiiors 
His  temper  was,  however,  largely  the  result  Of  ill-health.  He  was  the  vie 
tim  of  hypochondria  which  mmtted  him  for  missionary  duties  and  he  retired 
in  August  1796.  Arch,  Stcu  Bdrhara,  MS.,  vi.  228,  xi.  66-7;  Prov.  Bee.,  MS., 
vi.  163.  In  Mexico  it  seems  his  health  was  restored,  for  on  Aug.  8,  1818,  he 
was  elected  guardian  of  San  Fernando. 

*'  P.  Manuel  Fernandez  was  a  native  of  Tuy  in  Galicia,  Spain,  bom  in 
1767,  who  became  a  Franciscan  at  Gompostela  in  1784,  and  joined  the  collie 
of  Sui  Fernando  in  1793,  being  sent  to  Oalifomia  in  17M.  Arch.  Sta,  Bdrbara, 
MS.,  xi.  248.  He  was  one  of  five  priests  who  came  recommended  by  Mugftr- 
tegni  aa  of  a  different  kind  from  sevenJ  who  had  exhausted  Lasuen's  patience, 
these  being  in  fact  model  missionaries.  Mugdrt^i,  Carta  al  P.  Lamen  SO  de 
Enero  1794,  MS.  An  original  letter.  He  was  impetuous,  violent,  cruel,  and 
a  bad  manager  of  neoph)^.  Prov.  Bee,,  MS.,  vi  103;  or  at  least  over-seal- 
ous  in  converting  pagans,  and  was  admonished  by  the  president  to  moderate 
his  zeaL  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xii  125-32.  This  was  at  Santa  Clara  where  he 
served  in  1794.  He  was  much  at  San  Frandaco  in  the  early  part  of  1795. 
During  his  service  at  Santa  Cruz  in  1795-8  we  hear  no  complamt  against  him, 
and  in  October  1 798  he  obtained  license  to.  retire  on  account  of  sickness.  Arck. 
Arzobupado,  MS.,  i  52. 

^  See  p.  493,  this  volume. 
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had  been  known  to  the  Spaniards  as  Soledad  since 
the  first  occupation  of  the  country .*• 

Beyond  the  names  of  officiating  missionaries  and 
the  usual  statistics  Soledad  has  no  recorded  history 
for  this  first  decade.  One  entry  in  the  mission  books 
however  deserves  mention,  by  which  it  appears  that 
on  May  19, 1793,  there  was  baptized  a  Nootka  Indian, 
twenty  years  of  a^e,  "Iquina,  son  of  a  gentile  father, 
named  Taguasmiki,  who  in  the  year  1789  was  killed 
by  the  American  Gret  (Gray)  captain  of  the  vessel 
called  Washington  belonging  to  the  Congress  of  Bos- 
ton."^ 

Fathers  Diego  Garcia  and  Mariano  Rubl  were  the 
first  ministers  of  Soledad,  the  former  being  present  at 
the  founding  and  the  latter  arriving  shortly  after. 
Rubf  left  the  mission  in  January  and  the  country  in 
February  or  March  1793.  Garcia  left  Soledad  in 
February  1792,  but  he  returned,  serving  there  from 
December  1792  to  March  1796,  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  San  Francisco.  These  two  were  of  the 
class  alluded  to  by  Mugdrtegui  as  having  exhausted 
the  president's  patience.  They  were  even  worse  than 
iSalazar  and  Lopez  at  Santa  Cruz,  for  Bubi  was  an 
immoral  man,  while  Garcia,  if  not  partially  insane, 
was  unpopular  and  disobedient.*®     After  the  terms  of 

^86Udad,  lAb,  Mitkm,  MS.,  1,  2.  Narrative  signed  by  Lasaen.  Romen 
to  viceroy  Dec.  1,  1791,  in  St,  Pap.  Sac.,  MS.,  v.  93.  The  first  baptism  of  an 
aboriginal  was  on  Nov.  23d.  The  following  names  from  the  mission  records 
are  those  of  the  soldiers  and  sirvientes  dnnng  the  decade:  Soldiers,  Macario 
Castro,  corporal  in  1792,  Ignacio  Vallejo,  corporal  in  1793,  Job6  Dionisio  Ber- 
nal,  Leocadio  Cibrian,  Teodoro  Gomez,  Josd  Ignacio  Mesa,  Antonio  Bnebia, 
Marcos  Villela,  Manuel  Mendoza,  Salvador  Espinosa,  Miguel  Espinosa,  Ca- 
yetano  Espinosa,  Marcos  Briones,  Bartolomd  Mateo  Martinez,  Jos^  Maria 
Soberanes,  Juan  Maria  Pinto,  and  Manuel  Bodriguez.  Servants:  Antonio 
Santos,  Leocadio  Martinez,  Matias  Solas,  Pedro  Bautista  Leonardo,  Josd 
Bernardino  Mores. 

••Soledad,  Lib.  Mision,  MS.,  4. 

^  Mariano  Rubl  was  one  of  the  four  padres  who  arrived  in  California  in 
July  1790  sent  expressly  for  the  new  establishments.  He  served  at  San 
Antonio  1790  to  Sept  1791,  and  from  Oct.  1791  to  Jan.  1793.  He  retired 
under  a  provisional  license,  being  in  ill-health.  Arch.  Arzobispado,  MS.,  i.  33; 
Pnyv.  Rec.y  MS.,  ii.  160.  In  Oct.  1793  and  again  in  Feb.  1704  the  guardian 
wrote  to  the  president  askins  for  detailed  reports  on  Rubi's  conduct  and 
excesses,  and  an  official  certincate  on  the  nature  of  his  disease,  which  was 
doubtless  venereaL   He  was  to  be  expelled  for  the  honor  of  the  college.  Arch. 
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these  first  ministers  the  following  missionaries  served 
for  brief  periods:  Father  Gili,  like  Rubi  more  muge- 
riego  than  was  well  for  his  reputation  and  health,  in 
1793,  Esp£  in  1794-5,  Martiarena  in  1795-7,  and  Car- 
nicer  in  1797-8.  At  the  end  of  the  decade  the  min- 
isters were  Antonio  Jaime  and  Mariano  Payeras,  since 
March  1796  and  November  1798  respectively.  In 
neophyte  population  Soledad  counted  eleven  converts 
only  at  the  end  of  1791,  but  493  in  1800,  the  baptisms 
having  aggregated  704,  deaths  224,  and  marriages  164. 
Large  stock  gained  from  194  to  1,383  head;  small 
stock  from  213  to  3,024.  Agriculture  yielded  525 
bushels  in  1792;  350  in  1794;  2,000  in  1797,  and 
2,600  in  1800.  Total  yield  of  decade  14,800  bushels. 
In  1797  this  mission  possessed  an  adobe  church  with 
roof  of  straw.*^ 

Sta.  Bdrhara,  MS.,  xi  229-31,  265.  Of  Garoia'i  shortooimiigB  I  shaU  bave 
more  to  say  hereafter.  At  Soledad  he  onoe  neglected  to  sow  grain  on  aome 
firivolona  pretext,  and  the  neophytea  were  near  starving  in  oonaeqnenoe. 

*^8t.  Pap,,  Mi88.,  MS.,  li.  12a    Supplies  to  the  presidio  in  1796  |41& 
Prov.  8L  Pap.,  Ma,  ztL  208. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

EULB  OF  ABBILLAOA— VANOOUYSB'S  VISITS. 
1702-17M. 

COUKOIL  AT  MOHTXBXT  TO  AtPOIOT  A  TlMPOBAST  CkyTSBHOR— AbBILLAOA'S 

AoGonsxoN— Ajuuval  at  Moktsbxt— Caldobioa  Sxpabatbd  noM 
Pbovinozas  IimpafAg—AKTfcnjAOA's  Poucnr  A2n>  Aon— Thb  Jobbak 
CoLONT— MABima  Avtaibs  avd  Fobsign  Bxlations— Nobthbbk  Ex- 
plorations—Spanish  PouoT— ThbNootka  QuBsnoN— Votaob  of  thb 

*SUTIL*  AND  *  MbZIGANA*— BOUNDABT  GOMldSSION— VaNOOFYBB'S  FtBST 

Visit— Rbgeption  at  San  Fbanciboo,  Santa  Glaba,  and  Montebbt — 
Enoush  Dbsebtebs— Thb  Oovbbnob  nr  a  Dilbmma— Pbbgautions 
against  Fobeign  Vbssbu— Rxvilla  Oigbdo's  Bbport— Attbmptkd 
Ogoupation  of  Bodboa— Vanooutbb's  SboondVisit— ADisoustbd  Eng- 
lishman—Suspicions  OF  AbBILLAGA— HOSPITALITIBS  IN  THB  SoUTH— 
End  of  the  Kootxa  Settlbm bnt— Vanooutbb's  Last  Visit— His  Ob- 

SBBTATIONS  ON  GaLDOBNIA. 

In  view  of  the  governor's  illness  a  council  was  held 
at  Monterey  April  5,  1792,  by  call  of  Lieutenant 
Argiiello/  to  decide  on  whom  the  command  should 
fall  in  the  event  of  Komeu's  death,  which  Surgeon 
Pablo  Soler  pronounced  to  be  near.  The  council  con- 
sisted of  Argtiello,  Ortega,  Goycoechea,  and  AlfSrez 
Sal.  The  decision  was  that  according  to  the  regula- 
tion the  governorship  ad  interim  would  belong  to 
Captain  Jos^  Joaquin  de  Arrillaga,  commandant  at 
Loreto  and  lieutenant-governor  of  the  Californias; 
that  the  provincial  archives  should  be  kept  tempo- 
rarily by  the  council,  and  that  Arrillaga  should  be 
notified  at  once  of  the  state  of  affairs.  Goycoechea 
and  Sal  should  return  to  their  presidios,  and  Ortega 

^  Aigliello  had  saooeeded  Ortega  in  the  spring  of  1791«  and  Alfdree  Sal  had 
been  put  in  command  at  San  Frandaco. 

(BOl) 
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on  Eromeu's  death  should  proceed  directly  to  Loreto.* 
This  decision  was  communicated  on  the  same  day  to 
Arrillaga  and  to  the  commandants  not  present  at  the 
coimcil.  The  date  of  Arrillaga's  accession  may  there- 
fore be  considered  as  identical  with  that  of  Komeu's 
death  the  9th  of  April.  On  May  4th  Arrillaga  an- 
nounced his  succession  to  the  viceroy,  and  on  the  7th 
to  the  officials  in  California,  who  acknowledged  the 
receipt  in  June.' 

Arrillaga  chose  to  take  a  modest  view  of  his  own 
abilities  and  a  rather  exalted  one  of  his  new  duties, 
asking  for  counsel  and  suggestions  from  his  subordi- 
nates. ''From  this  moment  I  unload  my  conscience 
upon  each,  and  hold  him  responsible  for  results,"  writes 
the  new  ruler,  "since  an  officer  must  be  directed  in 
his  acts  more  by  his  own  honor  then  by  fear  of 
authority.''  Viceregal  authority  for  his  exercise  of 
the  chief  command  bore  date  of  the  8th  of  Julj.  It 
was  his  intention  to  remain  at  Loreto;  but  on  Sep- 
tember 28th  he  was  ordered  to  Monterey,  where  he 
arrived  early  in  July  1793,  soon  visiting  San  Fran- 
cisco and  returning  to  the  capital  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember.* 

Arrillaga's  attention  was  given  almost  exclusively, 
during  this  first  term  of  office  and  long  after,  to  the 
inspection  of  the  presidios  and  to  the  adjustment  of  the 
old  presidial  accounts  in  continuation  of  the  task  that 
had  been  intrusted  to  Bomeu.    He  worked  diligently 

'  JvaOa  de6  de  Abril  de  1791  en  Moniarey,  MS.  AraUello'B  letters  to  com- 
mandants  Ztlfiiea  and  Gonzales,  same  date.  Prov,  8l  Pap,,  MS.,  xxiL  13-15. 

^Proo.  St  Pap.t  MS.,  xi.  4,  7,  8.  May  4tli,  ArriUaoa  to  viceroy,  /d, 
zzL  71.  May  7th,  Id.,  to  Goyooechea  and  Anriiella  /£,  xi.  25;  St  Pap,, 
Sojc.,  MS.,  L  115.  May  7th,  Id.,  to  Lasaen,  ana  the  padre's  oongratalations 
on  June  25th.  Arch,  AnMmado,  MS.,  1.  27-8.  Ma;|^  10th  €kn.  J^ava  sends 
to  the  governor  a  oopjr  of  Neve's  previous  instnictions  to  Fages;  bat  this 
document  waa  probably  intended  for  Bomeu  since  Nava  first  annoonces  knowl- 
edge of  Romeu\  death  on  June  17th.  8t,  Pegp.,  8ac.,  MS.,  L  72-3;  Ptov,  8l 
Pap.,  MS.,  xi  59. 

*  June  8,  1792,  Arrillaga  to  commandants  in  8t.  Pap,,  Sac,  MS.,  vL  76-8. 
Viceroy  to  governor,  July  8,  1792,  in  Prov.  St.  Pap,,  Ben.  Mil,  MS.,  xx.  a 
Sept.  28,  1792,  AiriUaga  ordered  to  Monterey,  lb.  At  San  Diego  in  March 
1793;  at  Monterey,  Mfore  Juhr  8th;  went  to  San  Francisco  July  27th; 
retomed  Sept  17th.  Prov.  St,  Pap,,  MS.,  xxL  92-^  101, 109,  116.  His  last 
oommunicaUon  from  Loreto  is  dated  Dec.  29th. 
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at  the  complicated  task  and  with  much  success,  though 
many  years  passed  before  it  was  completed.  Beyond 
the  details  of  this  adjustment,  and  the  ordinary  routine 
of  official  correspondence  with  commandants,  general, 
or  viceroy — for  early  in  1793  California  became  by 
royal  order  separated  from  the  Pifevincias  Intemas 
and  subordinate  directly  to  the  viceroy* — ^the  archives 
contain  but  little  on  tixis  administration,  which  con- 
tinued until  1794. 

Arrillaga  carried  out  conscientiously  the  instruc- 
tions of  general  and  viceroy  on  the  strengthening  of 
coast  defences  and  assistance  to  north-coast  establish- 
ments. He  met  the  English  navigator  Vancouver  on 
his  second  visit  to  Monterey,  leaving  a  not  very  favor- 
able impression  on  the  mind  of  his  visitor,  and  urged 
the  viceroy  to  put  the  presidios  under  captains,  who 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  financiaJ  accounts.* 
He  granted  lands  provisionally  to  three  or  four  men 
in  the  Monterey  region,^  issued  in  the  interests  of 
agriculture  a  proclamation  forbidding  the  natives  to 
kindle  fires  in  the  fields,  and  in  the  direction  of  public 
works  opened  a  new  road  and  ford  at  the  Pijaro  Kiver. 
By  Arrillaga's  advice  the  proposition  of  the  clergy- 
man, Alejandro  Jordan,  to  found  a  colony  in  Califor- 
nia for  the  supply  of  San  Bias  with  products  at  cheaper 
rates,  was  declined  by  the  king  m  1794.®     Besides 

^The  kiiu;  resolved  in  council  of  Sept.  7,  1792,  on  making  the  Proyindas 
Internas  independent  of  the  viceroy ;  but  the  GalifomiaA  and  some  eastern 
provinces  were  excepted  in  military  and  political  matters.  BevUla  Olgedo, 
Bandos,  63.  Feb.  12,  1793,  viceroy  gives  corresponding  orders  to  the  gov- 
ernor. Prov.  St.  Pap,,  MS.,  xxi  106. 

•  July  18, 1792.  Prov.  8t,  Pap,,  MS.,  xxi.  108-9.  In  1791  the  office  of  habiU- 
tado  general  of  the  Calif omianFresidios  had  been  created  with  Manuel  Car- 
caba  as  first  incumbent.  Id,,  x.  136-7. 

^  Arrillaga  says  that  his  predecessors  had  not  granted  any  lands,  he  favors 
it  and  has  granted  ranches  to  several  invalids  on  the  river  3  or  4  leagues  from 
Monterey.  Prov,  St,  Pap.,idl,  45-7,  189;  xxi.  132.  It  was  in  his  rule,  1793, 
that  General  Nava's  order,  allowing  commandants  of  presidios  to  grant  lands 
within  4  leagues,  was  approved  by  the  viceroy.  St,  Pap.,  Miaa,  and  Colon., 
MS.,  i.  320-1,  341-2. 

^Arrillaga  to  viceroy,  November  8, 1792,  in  Prov,  St,  Pap,,  MS.,  xxi.  85-6. 
Jordan  is  said  to  have  spent  8  monies  in  Alta  California  at  some  previous 
time,  and  to  have  caused  some  dissatisfaction  by  his  intrigues,  though  I  find 
no  other  record  of  his  presence  than  Arrillaga's  statement.    Jordan  aaked  for 
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ordering  the  appropriate  manifestations  of  rejoicing  at 
the  queen's  happy  delivery  in  1793,  the  governor  con- 
tinued the  collection  of  alms  for  the  Capuchin  nuns  of 
Granada  authorized  before  his  accession,  and  in  1794 
had  the  pleasure  of  forwarding  California's  contribu- 
tion of  $154  for  s6  pious  an  object.^ 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  apparent  to  the 
reader  that  little  occurred  to  distract  Arrillaga's  atten- 
tion from  his  figures.  The  period  was  one  of  quiet 
prosperity  for  the  missions,  and  no  new  establishments 
were  founded.  The  governor  was  liked  by  the  friars, 
with  whose  management  he  made  no  attempt  to  inter- 
fere. He  had  no  quarrels ;  introduced  no  reforms ;  met 
with  no  disasters,  but  regarding  himself  as  merely  an 
accidental  and  temporary  ruler  he  was  content  with 
the  performance  of  routine  duties  until  a  successor 
could  be  selected.  We  shall  hear  more  of  him  later. 
Local  events  during  this  and  the  preceding  and  fol- 
lowing administrations  I  shall  group  into  the  annals 
of  a  decade.  Greneral  topics  of  provincial  progress  I 
shall  group  practically  in  the  same  way  by  attaching 
the  little  that  belongs  to  Romeu  and  Arrillaga  to  the 
much  that  is  to  be  said  of  Borica's  time. 

Maritime  affairs  and  foreign  relations,  or  the  dread 
of  foreign  relations  and  consequent  precautions,  form 
the  only  general  topic  of  ArriUaga's  term  which  de- 
mands extended  notice.  The  subject  is  somewhat 
closely  connected  with  the  annals  of  the  Northwest 
Coast,  fully  recorded  in  another  volume  of  this  work, 

14,000  salary,  18  men,  and  a  sapply  of  implementB.  Airillaga  thonght  that 
the  expanse  of  a  colony  wonld  outweigh  its  adyantagea,  since  the  supply- 
ships  might  take  south  produce  obtained  from  the  settlers.  Au^st  7»  1794, 
the  viceroy  communicates  to  the  goyemor  the  king's  decision  against  the  pro- 
posal, on  the  ffround  that  free  trade  with  San  Bias  would  of  itself  acoompiudi 
quite  as  satie&ctoiy  results.  Id,,  xi.  192-3;  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  viii  145.  The 
king^  order  was  dated  March  7,  1794.  Nueva  Eapaha,  Acuerdos,  MS.,  179. 

*May  8,  1793,  order  for  te  deum  on  queen's  deliyezy.  Prov,  Bec^  MS., 
i.  210;  Arch,  Anohispado,  MS.,  i  34.  December  1,  1791,  authorization  of 
Capuchin  collection  by  general.  Prov,  8U  Pap,,  MS.,  zi.  S3.  June  6,  1794, 
viceroy  acknowledges  receipt  of  9164  collected  at  Monterey  and  San  Fkan- 
ciMo.  Id,,  xi.  172-3;  tS2  at  San  Frandsco.  Id.,  z.  14,  40;  zxL  116«  132»  104; 
ProviSec.,  MS.,  L  213. 
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and  therefore  briefly  referred  to  here.*®  Spain  no 
longer  attached  the  same  importance  as  in  former 
years  to  her  exclusive  claims  in  the  far  north,  now 
that  the  geographical  relations  of  America  and  Asia 
were  approximately  known,  and  the  occupation  of  Cal- 
ifornia had  furnished  suitable  ports  for  the  Philippine 
trade.  After  the  explorations  of  1774-9  to  latitude 
60**  nothing  was  done  for  a  decade.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  possible  existence  of  an  interoceanic  strait  and 
the  ever  present  fear  of  foreign  encroachment  from 
the  north,  the  Spaniards  would  have  given  no  more 
thought  to  these  far-off  coasts.  New  rumors  came, 
however,  that  the  Russians  were  advancing  south- 
ward, rumors  proved  to  be  of  no  serious  importance 
by  the  expedition  of  1788 ;  but  this  expedition  brought 
the  more  alarming  report  of  a  British  plan  to  occupy 
Nootka.  Therefore  Martinez  was  sent  m  1789  to  pre- 
vent this  step  and  establish  a  Spanish  post  at  that  place. 
In  the  execution  of  his  duty  Martinez  seized  several 
English  vessels  as  prizes.  This  led  to  complications 
between  the  two  nations  which  nearly  plunged  Europe 
in  war,  but  were  settled  by  a  treaty  of  1790.  By  this 
treaty  Spain  virtually  relinquishea  all  her  claims  to 
exclusive  sovereignty  on  the  Northwest  Coast,  the 
right  of  navigation,  fishery,  and  settlement  being  made 
common  to  both  nations. 

The  establishment  at  Nootka  was  kept  up,  however, 
from  the  spring  of  1790,  before  the  date  oi  the  treaty, 
and  was  regularly  supplied  from  San  Bias  by  the  Cal- 
ifomia  transports  which  often  went  direct  to  the 
northern  post  and  teuched  at  Monterey  on  the  return. 
Nootka  was  simply  an  extension  of  the  Califomian 
establishments.  Spain  had,  as  already  explained,  no 
desire  for  northern  possessions,  but  she  maintained 
the  post  for  five  years  for  two  reasons — ^first,  because 
if  a  strait  or  an  inlet  leading  to  New  Mexico  could  be 
found  it  would  be  important  to  hold  it,  and  to  that 
end  exploration  was  zealously  prosecuted;  and  second, 

^^See  Hiti,  NortkweH  Cocut,  I  chap,  y.-iz. 
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because  if  there  were  no  strait  the  position  could  be 
used  in  diplomatic  negotiations  to  secure  a  favorable 
boundary  further  south,  such  as  the  strait  of  Fuca, 
the  main  object  being  to  secure  a  broad  frontier  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  the  first  foreign  post.  It  is 
only  certain  voyages  connected  with  the  explorations 
and  negotiations  referred  to  that  have  a  bearing  on 
California  history.  The  touching  on  the  coast  of 
several  Nootka  vessels  connected  with  the  expedi- 
tions of  Elisa,  Fidalgo,  Quimper,  Saavedra,  Matute, 
and  Malaspina  in  1790-1  has  already  been  noticed. 

In  the  spring  of  1792  three  vessels  sailed  from  San 
Bias  for  Nootka,  one  of  them  bearing  Juan  Francisco 
de  la  Bodega  y  Cuadra  as  Spanish  commissioner  to 
settle  certain  questions  still  pending  with  England. 
At  Nootka  he  met  Vancouver,  the  British  commis- 
sioner. By  the  treaty  Spain  had  agreed  to  restore  all 
lands  of  which  England  had  been  dispossessed.  Cuadra 
claimed,  as  was  indeed  the  fact,  that  there  were  no 
such  lands  and  therefore  proposed  to  fix  a  boundary, 
offering  to  give  up  Nootka  and  make  Fuca  Strait  the 
line.  Vancouver  demanded  the  unconditional  surren- 
der of  the  port,  and  declined  to  treat  on  the  boundary 
question  at  all.  The  commissioners  not  being  able  to 
agree,  left  the  matter  to  be  settled  by  their  respective 

fovemments,  and  soon  all  the  vessels,  Spanish  and 
English,  sailed  for  the  south. 
The  SiUil  and  Meocicana  had  been  sent  from  Aca- 
pulco  in  March  under  captains  Dionisio  Graliano  and 
Cayetano  Valdfe  to  explore  the  strait  of  Juan  de 
Fuca  and  the  coast  to  the  south.  After  exploring  the 
sound  in  company  with  Vancouver's  fleet  the  two  ves- 
sels returned  to  Monterey^^  where  they  arrived  Sep- 
tember 22d  and  remained  till  the  26th  of  October. 

"For  northern  exploratioDS  see  HisL  N.  W.  Ooaat,  L  270,  eto.  PieTioiu 
arriyals  of  17d2  had  been  the  Concepcion,  Captain  Eliaa,  from  Nootka,  leaTing 
supplies  at  Monterey  July  0th,  at  &uita  B^oaia,  Sept.  8th,  and  at  San  Bi^go^ 
Oct.  8th;  the  Santa  Oerirvdis,  Gapt.  Torres,  from  Nootka,  tonching  at  Monteray 
Aug.  1 1th  to  Oct.  26th,  en  route  for  San  Bias;  and  the  Saiumma,  which  arrived 
from  San  Bias  at  San  Francisco  Sept.  10th  and  at  Monterey  Oct  17th.  For  ani- 
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The  author  of  the  diary  devotes  two  chapters  to  Cal- 
ifornia, which  contain  a  description  of  Monterey  and 
its  surroundings,  a  somewhat  extended  account  of 
aboriginal  manners  and  customs,  and  a  superficial  but 
not  inaccurate  view  of  the  provincial  establishments, 
including  a  table  of  mission  statistics.  He  speaks 
highly  of  the  country  and  of  the  missionaries;  but 
there  is  nothing  in  his  observations  on  California  that 
possesses  any  special  value  as  throwing  new  light  on 
her  condition  or  institutions.  He  presents,  however, 
the  following  not  very  well  founded  complaint :  "  These 
deserving  soldiers,  and  not  less  useful  colonists,  live 
with  the  affliction  that  when  with  failing  strength  they 
can  no  longer  support  the  fatigues  of  their  profession, 
they  are  not  permitted  to  settle  there  and  devote 
themselves  to  agricultural  occupations.  This  prohi- 
bition of  building  houses  and  tilling  lands  near  the 
presidio  seems  directly  opposed  to  all  the  purposes  of 
utility,  security,  and  prosperity  of  those  establish- 
ments, and  contrary  perhaps  to  what  good  policy 
should  dictate.  Were  the  soldiers  permitted  while  in 
the  service  to  employ  their  savings  and  moments  of 
leisure  in  forming  a  hacienda  and  raising  cattle,  both 
for  their  families*  convenience  and  as  a  resource 
against  poverty. .  .it  is  very  likely  that  within  a  few 
years  there  would  be  planted  a  flourishing  colony  most 
useful  for  its  inhabitants  and  of  great  service  to  Span- 
ish navigators."  After  leaving  Monterey  Galiano  and 
Vald^s  sailed  down  the  coast,  making  some  obser- 
vations without  anchoring,  and  communicating  with 
the  transport  Conoepcion  as  they  passed  San  Diego. 
Most  of  their  stay  in  California  had  been  spent  in 
preparing  their  reports  and  charts  of  northern  re- 
gions." I  reproduce  the  general  map  of  the  Califor- 
nia coast. 

vUs  and  depaxtares  of  veaflelB  Bee  Prw.  St,  Pap.,  MS.,  zzi.  75-6,  88-9, 159, 
162-3;  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  iii  17;  vi.  68,  72;  uc.  82-3;  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  ii. 
141,  157;  Navarrete,  Inlrod.,  cxxiii.-xxxL  There  is  some  confusion  respect- 
ing duties. 

"  StUil  y  Mexicana,  Refacian  del  Viage  hechopor  las  goktaa  SutU  y  Mexicana 
en  el  ano  de  1792  para  reconocer  el  Estrecho  de  Fuca;  con  una  Introduccion, 
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Map  ov  1792. 
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The  probable  arrival  of  the  Spanish  and  English 
commissioners  had  been  announced  in  advance,  and 
the  Californian  authorities  were  instructed  to  main- 
tain by  a  cordial  reception  the  Spanish  reputation  for 
hospitality.^'  Cuadra  on  the  Activa  from  the  north 
arrived  at  Monterey  the  9th  of  October.  The  ScUur- 
nina,  bearing  important  despatches  for  him,  had  been 
lying  at  San  Francisco  for  a  month  and  came  down 
as  soon  as  his  arrival  was  known.  These  despatches, 
in  accordance  with  a  late  royal  order,  contained  new 
instructions  from  Revilla  Gigedo  by  which  Nootka 
was  not  to  be  surrendered  as  the  viceroy  had  at  first 
proposed.  Since  the  proposal  had  not  been  accepted, 
there  was  no  special  haste  about  the  new  orders; 
yet  they  were  sent  up  to  Fidal^o  at  Nootka  by 
the  HoTcasUas^^  and  Cuadra  remamed  in  California 
through  the  winter.  Before  the  end  of  October  the 
AraTizazu^  under  Caamaiio,  arrived  at  Monterey  from 
the  north. 

etc.  Madrid,  1802,  8vo»  7L  dzvlii  185,  20  pages  with  folio  atlas.  Ch»pten 
on  Oalifoniia,  157-77.  ^Hie  atlas  contains  a  grasral  map  of  the  whole  ooast, 
including  Calif omia,  and  a  chart  of  Monterey,  made  by  these  explorers ;  a 


chart  of  San  Diego,  made  by  Ftaitoja  in  1782  (given  in  chap.  xxii.  this  ' 
and  a  map  of  the  coast  from  Viacamo's  snrrey  of  1002-^  (see  chap,  iii 


yoi.); 
iii  this 
▼oL)  The  most  yaloable  part  of  this  work,  howeyer,  is  Na/varrete," Introduc- 
don  en  aue  %t  da  noUcia  de  ku  Expedieiones  executadas  anteriormenU  por  ha 
E9p(x/iciu  €»  huaca  del  Pa»o dd  Noroette  de  la  AmSrica.  i-clxviii.   This  work, 


which  has  often  been  cited  by  me,  is  probably  the  best  riwmi  of  Spamsh 
▼oyages  on  the  Pacific  coast  It  was  written  by  Martin  Femandes  de  ^avar- 
rete,  whose  name  does  not  appear  as  the  author,  bat  whose  facilities  were  of 
the  best,  by  reason  of  access  to  Spanish  archiyes  and  of  ability.  Greenhow*8 
chaige.  Or.  and  Col.,  241,  of  'sross  and  palpable  misstatements  of  circum- 
stances, respecting  which  he  unaoubtedl  v  possessed  the  means  of  arriving  at 
the  truth,' nas,  I  believe,  no  just  foundation.  Galiano,  Valdte,  and  Alava 
who  visited  Monterey  a  little  later,  all  fell  at  the  fanions  naval  battle  of 
Trafalgar.  The  viceroy  had  at  first  intended  lieut.  Maurelle  to  make  this 
exploration.  ReaUa-Oigedo,  Tnforme  de  12  deAbrill79S,  141;  Prov,  St.  Pap., 
MS.,zL40. 

>*  ArriUaga,  still  at  Loreto,  communicated  this  order  to  the  presidio  com- 
mandants on  Sept  18, 1702.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  zL  35;  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS., 
i.  42-3.  Orders  had  also  been  given  in  the  spring  of  1792  for  the  friendlv 
reception  and  aid  of  the  French  expedition  in  search  of  La  P^rouse,  which 
never  airived.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxL  73;  St.  Pap.,  Sac,  MS.,  L  112. 

^^BeviUorGigedo,  Informt  de  12  de  AbrU  1792,  137.  Oct.  3lBt,  Sal  writes 
to  Gov.  ArriUaga  that  he  judges  from  Cuadra's  remarks  that  the  English 
want  the  mouth  of  San  Francisco  Bay  for  a  boundary.  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  i. 
119.  Sept.  9th,  Sal  had  written  to  ArriUaga  that  he  had  seen  a  suspicious 
vessel  off  the  port  on  the  7th,  and  fired  6  shots  at  her.  She  anchored  for  the 
night  about  a  league  from  Mussel  Point  Id.,  i.  69-71. 
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In  April  of  this  year  Captain  Greorge  Vancouver 
in  the  Discovery  with  the  Chatham  under  Lieutenant 
Broughton,  on  a  grand  exploring  voyage  round  the 
world,  had  crossed  over  from  the  Sandwich  Islands 
and  made  observations  on  the  California  coast  as  he 
sailed  northward  from  just  below  Cape  Mendocino." 
Now  six  months  later,  coming  from  Nootka,  the 
English  navigator  sailed  down  the  coast  without 
anchoring,  and  on  November  14th,  in  the  Discovery, 
entered  San  Francisco  Bay  at  nightfall  and  anchored 
in  front  of  Yerba  Buena  Cove,  having  received  a  salute 
of  two  guns  as  he  passed  the  fort."  Next  day  he  was 
visited  in  the  morning  by  Sergeant  Pedro  Amador 
and  Padre  Landaeta,  and  later  by  Conmiandant  Sal 
and  Father  Dantl;  while  on  the  16th  by  advice  of  the 
Spaniards,  Private  Miranda  serving  as  pilot,  the  Dis- 
covery was  transferred  to  the  usual  anchorage  nearer 
the  presidio." 

Vancouver's  reception  at  San  Francisco  was  most 
cordial  and  satisfactory.  Every  attention  was  shown 
and  every  possible  aid  furnished  the  visitors  by  Com- 
mandant Sal  and  his  wife  and  the  friars  at  the  mission. 
Couriers  were  despatched  to  Monterey  with  a  message 
for  Cuadra.  Facilities  were  aflEbrded  for  obtaining  wood 
and  water;  feasts  were  given  at  both  presidio  and  mis- 
sion, and  meat  and  vegetables  were  sent  on  board  the 
vessel.  Indeed  everything  the  Spaniards  had  in  this 
the  most  poverty-stricken  of  their  establishments  was 
at  the  disposition  of  the  strangers.  On  the  20th  of 
November  Vancouver  and  seven  of  his  oflBcers  made 
an  excursion  on  horseback  to  Santa  Clara,  being  the 
first  foreigners  who  had  ever  penetrated  so  far  into 

"  Vancouver's  Voyage^  i.  196-200.  For  hia  northern  oxplomtiona  with 
maps,  see  Hisi,  N,  W,  Coasts  i.  274,  et  seq. 

"/d.,  i.  432;  Sal  to  Arrillaga  Nov.  14, 1792,  in  St,  Pap.,  Sac,,  MS.,  L  116^ 
17;  M  to  Id.,  Nov.  30th,  in  Id.,  iii.  22.  It  is  strange  that  Sal  makes  the  day 
of  arrival  Nov.  13th,  while  the  voyager's  diary  has  it  Nov.  14th.  The  same 
discrepancy  exists  respecting  the  date  of  changing  anchorage.  On  the  locati<» 
of  Yerba  Baena,  see  chap.  xxx.  of  this  volume. 

'^  The  commaQder  of  the  Santa  Gertmdis  had  left  a  note  forVanoonver,  and 
a  horseman  had  therefore  been  stationed  at  the  heads  to  give  notice  of  his 
approach.  St.  Pap,,  Sac,  vi.  72. 
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the  interior.  They  were  escorted  by  Amador  with 
a  squad  of  five  soldiers,  and  were  delighted  with  much 
of  the  intermediate  country.  After  most  hospitable 
treatment  by  fathers  Peiia  and  Sanchez  at  Santa 
Clara,  they  returned  to  San  Francisco  on  the  22d. 
The  Chatham  had  meanwhile  arrived,  and  preparations 
were  hastened  for  departure.  For  supplies  furnished  " 
Don  Hermenegildo  would  take  no  pay,  acting  as  he 
said  under  instructions  from  Bodega  y  Cuadra;  but 
he  accepted  from  Vancouver  some  implements  and 
ornaments  besides  a  hogshead  each  of  wine  and  rum, 
all  to  be  distributed  to  the  presidio  and  two  missions. 
The  two  vessels  sailed  away  the  26th  and  anchored 
next  morning  at  Monterey.^* 

Vancouver  found  lying  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  of 
Monterey  the  Dcedalits,  his  store-ship  which  had 
joined  the  fleet  at  Nootka,  the  Activa  bearing 
Cuadra's  broad  pennant,  the  AranzazUy  and  the  Hor- 
casitas.  The  presidio  and  Cuadra's  flag  each  received 
a  salute  of  thirteen  guns  and  each  returned  the  com- 
pliment. From  Cuadra,  Argiiello,  Caamaiio,  and  all 
the  Spanish  oflficials  the  Englishmen  received  the 
same  courteous  attentions  as  at  San  Francisco,  and  a 
series  of  social  entertainments  followed  on  shore  and 
on  deck  which  were  mutually  agreeable  and  produc- 
tive of  good-feeling.  Orders  recently  received  from 
Spain  not  to  molest  English  vessels  but  to  capture 
all  those  of  other  nations  led  both  commanders  to 
believe  that  the  Nootka  difficulties  had  been  settled 
by  their  respective  governments;  conseauently  Van- 
couver made  arrangements  with  Cuaara  to  send 
Broughton  to  England  via  San  Bias  and  Mexico,  to 

>* These  supplies  were,  according  to  a  list  in  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  iii.  21-2, 
for  acct  of  Cnadra — 11  cows,  7  sheep,  10  arrobas  of  lard;  free  from  Sal — 2 
cows,  2  calves,  4  sheep,  190  pumpkins,  10  baskets  vegetables,  a  cart-load  of 
ditto,  06  fowl,  400  eggs. 

'*  On  Vancouver's  stay  at  San  Francisco,  visit  to  Santa  Clara,  and  voyage, 
see  Vcyage,  ii  1-30.  Argiiello  reports  to  Arrillaca  on  Nov.  30th,  the  arrival 
of  the  DadaXus  on  the  22a  *  commanded  by  Geo.  Anson,'  and  of  the  Discovery 
and  Chatham  on  the  25th,  one  day  before  Vancouver's  date,  as  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. St.  Poup,,  Sac,  MS.,  V.  97.  The  date  is  given  as  Nov.  25th  also  in 
Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi.  93. 
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which  end  the  Spanish  commander  offered  every  fa- 
cility. The  Discovery  and  the  Chatham  remained  at 
Monterey  for  about  fifty  days  for  reloading  and 
repairs.  A  tent  and  observatory  for  astronomical 
observations  were  set  up  on  the  beach,  and  the  Dcb- 
dolus  sailed  in  December  for  New  South  Wales  with 
a  load  of  cattle  and  other  supplies  generously  fur- 
nished by  the  Spaniards. 

Vancouver  and  party  went  over  to  San  Cirlos  the 
2d  of  December,  and  were  hospitably  entertained,  as 
La  P^rouse  had  been  six  years  before,  by  President 
Lasuen  and  the  other  friars.  The  natives  gave  an 
exhibition  of  their  skill  in  killing  deer  by  stratagem. 
Back  at  the  port  a  dinner  was  given  on  board  the 
Discovery  which  proved  agreeable  until  Se&ora  Argii- 
ello  and  other  ladies  as  well  as  some  gentlemen  were 
forced  by  sea-sickness  to  retire  to  tierrajvrme.  A  pic- 
nic dinner  at  the  presidio  garden  several  miles  away 
was  another  day's  programme.  Subsequently  a  dis- 
play of  fireworks  delighted  the  Spaniards  and  aston- 
ished the  aborigines.  When  this  pleasant  intercourse 
was  over  and  the  day  of  departure  drew  near  Bodega 
y  Cuadra,  who  in  addition  to  constant  kindness  had 
prolonged  his  stay  at  Monterey  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  carry  Broughton  to  San  Bias,  refused  to  take 
pay  for  cattle  or  other  stores  supplied  to  the  fleet; 
and  Vancouver  was  obliged  to  be  content  with  a  new 
distribution  of  such  useful  utensils  as  his  vessels  could 
supply.^  At  last  January  1 5, 1793,  after  an  ineffectual 
pursuit  of  two  deserters"  and  the  reluctant  acceptance 

'^Kevilla-Gigedo,  Ivformt  de  12  de  Abril,  130,  says  Vanconver's  gifts  were 
worth  about  ^,000.  Salazar,  Condieion  actual  de  Cal,,  MS.,  67,  estunates 
all  of  Vancouver's  presents  in  his  three  visits  at  ^10,000,  and  says  that  Santa 
Cruz  received  ^1,000  with  which  a  mill  was  built.  By  the  viceroy's  order  of 
Sept.  30,  1794,  any  debts  on  Vancouver's  account  except  expenses  for  secur- 
ing deserters  were  charged  to  the  San  Bias  department  as  expenses  of  the 
boundary  conmiiBsion.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xi.  200. 

'^About  these  deserters  there  is  no  lack  of  information  in  the  archives. 
Besides  the  2  from  the  Chaiham  there  were  3  from  the  Dcedahu.  Governor 
to  viceroy  March  16, 1793,  says  that  3  are  Catholics  and  deserted  because  not 
allowed  to  attend  mass ;  the  others  desire  to  become  Catholics.  They  were 
prisoners  at  Monterey.  Cuadra  on  Jan.  19th  had  ordered  them  sent,  if 
caught,  to  Nootka  via  Loreto.  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi.  9i-7.    Qov.  to  Ar- 
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by  Vancouver  of  the  only  smith  at  the  presidio  in 
mace  of  the  lost  armorer,  the  fleet  of  five  sail,  two 
English  and  three  Spanish,  disappeared  in  the  south- 
west behind  Point  JPinos  and  left  to  Monterey  its 
usual  solitude.^ 

Governor  Arrillaga  was  not  pleased  when  he  heard 
of  the  excessive  freedom  that  had  been  allowed  Van- 
couver, and  especially  did  he  disapprove  of  the  Eng- 
lishman's visit  to  Santa  Clara.  He  felt  that  a  kind 
reception  to  the  boundary  commission  according  to 
viceregal  instructions  did  not  include  such  extraordi- 

ffiiello  March  27th,  Doserten  not  to  be  delivered  to  any  English  yessel  except 
Vancouver's  and  then  only  on  his  paying  the  expenses.  The  2  not  to  be 
admitted  to  Catholic  faith  until  further  orders,  excei>t  in  danser  of 
death.  To  be  supplied  at  rate  of  18  cents  per  day  for  rations  and  clothes. 
May  be  employed  at  their  trades.  Arrillaga  disapproves  sending  them 
to  Loreto.  St,  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  i.  107,  109-10;  vii.  82;  Prov,  Rec., 
MS.,  ii.  161-2.  Aug.  10th,  They  must  be  civen  up  to  an  English  vessel 
or  sent  to  San  Bias.  Clothes  furnished  to  be  charged  to  account  of  boundary 
oommission.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xi.  05-6.  In  Sept.  1793  the  5  deserters 
were  sent  to  San  Bias  on  the  Princesa.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi.  117.  Jan. 
9,  1794,  viceroy  tells  gov.  that  they  will  be  sent  bock  for  delivery  to  Van- 
couver. Jan.  22d,  Vancouver  is  charged  with  $2G0  expenses  at  San  Bias. 
He  must  return  the  three  borrowed  saUors.  Id.,  xi.  153,  158,  xxi.  142.  May 
16th,  viceroy  to  gov.,  The  5  have  been  sent  by  the  CoHcepcion;  charges  $228 
to  be  paid  by  Vancouver;  else  they  are  to  be  sent  to  Nootka  for  delivery  to 
some  flnelish  vessel.  Id.,  xi.  171-2.  June  9th,  Id.  to  Id.  Another  deserter 
taken  at  San  Diego  is  to  be  given  up.  Id. ,  xi.  173-4.  June  12th,  Cov.  to  viceroy. 
As  Vancouver  had  no  Spanish  monev  he  has  presented  the  amount  in  the 
name  of  the  Spanish  nation.  Id.,  xxi.  144.  Sept.  12th,  Arrillaga  to  Arsuello, 
Arrival  of  the  6  in  Concepcion,  the  $288  and  rations  to  1>e  collected  from 
Vancouver.  Id.,  xiL  167-9.  Sept.  SOth,  Arguello  to  Arrillaga,  keeps  the  6 
under  surveillance;  will  deliver  them  to  Vancouver,  to  on  English  vessel,  or 
to  a  Spanish  vessel  bound  for  Nootka.  Some  want  to  be  Catholics  and  some 
to  enlist.  Id.,  xiL  148-9.  Nov.  5th,  Arauello  to  Capt.  Puget  of  Chatham,  sur- 
rendering 2  of  the  6.  Total  bill  $747.  A/.,  xii.  170-1.  Nov.  16th,  Vancouver 
to  gov..  Finds  that  3  of  the  6  are  not  British  subjects  and  will  not  claim 
them.  Has  no  instructions  to  pay  the  bill  but  will  lay  the  account  before 
the  admiralty .  Id.,  xii.  154-5.  Nov.  16th  (or  17th),  Oov.  to  Vancouver  inter- 
ceding for  the  3  deserters  given  up  and  charging  $.325  for  expenses.  The  three 
not  given  up  were  2  Portuguese  and  one  Dane.  Id.,  xii.  17^3.  The  purport 
of  2  precedmg  communications  in  Vancouver's  Voyage,  iiL  333-4.  Nov.  20, 
1704,  Fidalgo  takes  the  3  remaining  deserters  on  board  Ms  vessel  to  work  out 
the  $421  of  charges.  Id.,  xu.  171-2,  174. 

*'  Vancouver,  A  Voyage  of  Discovery  to  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  and  round 
the  World. .  .1790-6.  London,  1708,  3  vols.  4to,  and  folio  atlas.  On  this  visit 
to  Monterey,  see  vol.  ii.  29-49,  90-105.  Other  editions  and  translations  of 
Vancouver's  voyage  with  numerous  abridged  narratives  and  references  all 
drawn  from  this  original  source  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  notice  here. 
Bee.  15,  1792,  Lasuen  writes  to  Vancouver  thanking  him  for  his  gifts  to  the 
missions.  Arch,  Sta.  Bdrhara,  MS.,  \-i.  200-1.  March  13,  1793,  Viceroy  to 
Vancouver,  has  given  Lieut.  Broushton  all  possible  aid,  and  with  the  greatest 
pleaaure.  Proo.St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xi.  93-4. 
Hjmt.'Gai..  Vox..  I.    83 
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nary  license  to  a  foreign  power.  He  was  only  tem- 
porary governor  and  he  entertained  a  nervous  dread 
of  overstepping  the  literal  instructions  of  his  superiors. 
He  feared  that  what  had  taken  place  would  be  disap- 
proved, and  that  he  would  be  held  responsible.  His 
trouble  was  increased  by  an  order  from  the  viceroy 
dated  November  24, 1792,  to  be  on  his  guard  against 
English  ships,  and  especially  to  prevent  the  weakness 
of  the  Spanish  establishments  from  becoming  known 
to  foreigners.^  No  wonder  he  was  alarmed  and  that 
on  his  way  up  to  Monterey  in  the  spring  of  1793  he 
wrote  to  chide  Sal  for  having  permitted  Vancouver  to 
gain  a  knowledge  of  the  country,  at  the  same  time 
instructing  him  and  other  commandants  to  limit  their 
courtesies  to  foreign  vessels  in  the  future  to  the  mere 
granting  of  needed  supplies  as  demanded  by  the  laws 
of  hospitality.^*  The  presence  of  two  English  vessels 
on  the  coast  in  March  did  not  tend  to  allay  the  gov- 
ernor s  fears.^  Sal  humbly  confessed  that  in  permitting 
the  visit  to  Santa  Clara  he  had  committed  an  inex- 
cusable fault.  "  I  am  human  and  I  fell  into  an  error 
which  I  cannot  mend,"  says  he.  But  he  claims  that 
with  Father  Landaeta  he  endeavored  to  dissuade  his 
guest  from  his  purpose,  thus  exciting  his  displeasure, 
and  that  there  was  no  other  way  to  prevent  the  intru- 
sion but  to  remove  the  horses.  This  differs  materially 
from  Vancouver'^  account,  where  no  trouble  is  hinted 

»  Prav.  St.  Pap,,  Ben,  Mil.,  MS.,  xix.  1,  2;  xx,  3,  4. 

^^Arrillaga  to  Sal,  March  26, 1793.  Only  the  commander  or  his  represent- 
ative must  Ge  permitted  to  land.  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  ii.  142-4.  May  2d,  Arri- 
Ikga  says  he  luis  given  orders  not  to  let  any  English  land.  Prov.  Sl  Pap., 
Ms. ,  xxi.  98-9.  April  Ist,  meat  and  veg:etables  to  be  suppUed  sparingly  as  a 
matter  of  policy  only.  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  ii.  162. 

''^^  March  16,  1793,  Sal  to  governor,  announces  the  arrival  of  an  English 
vessel  under  Captain  Brown,  asking  for  water,  wood,  and  meat.  She  \m  a 
suspicious  appearance,  said  she  came  from  Monterey  and  was  bound  for 
Nootka,  and  was  said  by  the  natives  to  have  been  hanging  about  the  coast  for 
two  months.  St.  Pap.,  Sac.^  MS.,  ii.  131-2.  Two  EngHsh  vessels,  one  of  them 
the  Prirt/cesa,  obtained  wood  and  water  at  Monterey  early  in  March.  Prov. 
Bee.,  MS.,  ii.  162.  March  or  February,  an  English  vessel  at  mouth  of  San 
Francisco,  and  another  at  Bodega  with  guns  landed.  The  presidios  are  unde- 
fended and  the  English  have  noticed  it,  saying  that  pirates  are  numerous  and 
an  invasion  not  unlikely.  So  sa  s  the  governor  to  the  viceroy.  Prov.  St.  Pap,, 
MS.,  XXL  94.  • 
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at,  and  it  is  only  said  that  in  consequence  of  despatches 
received  by  Sal,  and  the  indisposition  of  one  of  the 
friars,  they  begged  leave  to  decline  the  engagement.^ 

Together  with  his  order  requiring  precautions 
against  the  English  and  other  foreigners  with  a  special 
view  of  keeping  Spanish  weakness  from  their  knowl- 
edge, and  subsequently,  the  viceroy  announced  his 
intention  of  remedying  that  weakness  by  strengthen- 
ing the  four  presidios  and  by  the  immediate  occupation 
of  Bodega.  The  16th  of  Julv  Arrillaga  sent  in  a 
report  on  the  state  and  needs  of  Califomian  defences.*^ 
Vancouver,  unwisely  permitted  to  investigate,  had 
been  surprised  to  find  California  so  inadequately  pro- 
tected, and  the  Spaniards  seem  to  have  realized  the 
utter  insufficiency  of  their  coast  defences  at  about  the 
same  time;  but  nothing  was  accomplished  in  1793 
beyond  an  unsuccessful  eflTort  to  occupy  Bodega  Port. 
Their  Bodega  scheme  and  the  whole  project  of 
stren^hening  the  Califomian  defenses  were  devised 
by  Viceroy  Kevilla  Gigedo,  and  urged  most  ably  in 
his  report  of  April  12,  1793,  a  document  which  covers 
the  whole  northern  question  from  a  Spanish  stand- 
point, and  although  little  consulted  by  modem  writers 
is  really  a  most  important  authority.®   After  giving 

>>  April  aO,  1703,  Sal  to  Axrillaffa  in  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  v.  6;  Vancouver's 
Voyage,  ii.  1 6.  I  suspect  that  a  night's  sleep  calmed  the  Spaniards'  enthusiasm 
somewhat,  and  showed  them  that  they  were  going  too  far;  therefore  they 
made  excuses  intended  as  a  hint  which  the  Englishman  did  not  care  to  take. 

^ArriRaga,  If\forme  al  Virey  sohre  deftnsa  de  la  Coata^  1703,  MS.  Ffcb. 
16,  1793,  viceroy  to  governor,  approves  fortification  of  the  presidios  and  has 
ordered  artillery  and  other  material  sent.  Id.,  xx.  4.  The  governor  says  that 
Monterey  has  8  guns  and  3  pedreros ;  San  Fraucisco  2  useless  guns ;  Santa 
Bdrbara  2  guna  and  ajpedrero  with  nolxxiy  to  manage  them;  and  San  Diego 
3  guns  dismounted.  Tne  nominal  force  free  for  action  in  the  4  presidios  is  35, 
but  after  deductions  only  one  or  two  men  to  each  fort.  He  recommends  a 
force  of  264  men;  wants  a  vessel  at  Monterey  or  San  Francisco;  and  approves 
the  occupation  of  Bodesa. 

^BevUla  Oigedo,  Informe  de  las  Sueesos  ocurridos  en  la  Peninsula  de  Caii- 
fomuu  y  dmartamento  de  San  Bias,  desde  el  atlo  de  1768.  Mexico  12  de  Ahril 
de  179Sp  in  nustamarUe,  Suplernento  d  la  Hist,  de  las  Tres  Sighs  de  Mexico,  iii. 
112^.  Another  important  work  belonging  to  this  year  and  written  by  the 
same  author  ia  BevUta  Oigedo,  Carta dirigida  d  la  corte  deEspana  contestando 
d  la  real  drden  sobre  estahlecimieyitos  de  misioiies,  Mexico,  27  de  IHciemhre  de 
179S,  in  Diecionario  Universal,  v.  426-70.    The  part  relating  to  the  California 
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a  complete  history  of  his  subject  the  distinguished 
author  argues  that  distant  and  costly  outposts  in  the 
north  are  not  desirable  for  Spain;  and  attention 
should  be  given  exclusively  to  the  preservation  and 
utilization  of  the  establishments  now  existing  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  to  the  prevention  of  too  near  approach  by 
any  foreign  power.  To  this  end  Bodega  should  be 
held  and  the  English  plan  of  making  a  boundary  of 
San  Francisco  Bay  be  thus  defeated.  Probably  this 
one  measure  may  suffice  in  the  north;  Nootka  may  be 
given  up,  and  Fuca,  and  also  the  Entrada  de  Heceta, 
or  Columbia  River,  unless  it  should  prove  to  afford  a 
passage  to  the  Atlantic  or  to  New  Mexico.  Mean- 
while the  presidios  should  be  put  in  an  effective  con- 
dition; a  new  one  should  be  founded  on  the  Rio 
Colorado,  and  an  able  successor  to  Romeu  be  selected 
as  governor.  The  department  of  San  Blaa  should  be 
transferred  to  Acapulco,  and  certain  reforms  be  intro- 
duced in  the  management  of  the  pious  fund  and  of 
the  salt-works. 

Because  of  its  supposed  excellence  as  a  harbor,  and 
because  of  its  vicinity  to  San  Francisco,  making  its 
occupation  by  England  equivalent  to  an  occupation  of 
that  harbor  for  purposes  of  contraband  trade,  it  was 
decided  to  found  a  Spanish  settlement  at  Bodega. 
Moreover  there  were  rumors  that  foreigners  were 
already  taking  steps  in  that  direction.*^  To  this  end 
the  10th  of  February  the  viceroy  announced  the  giving 
of  orders  to  the  conmiandant  at  San  Bias  to  despatch 
a  schooner  and  long-boat  for  the  service,  and  Arri- 
Uaga  was  directed  to  go  to  San  Francisco  to  meet  the 
vessels.     He  gave  orders  the  20th  of  March  to  have 

miarions  is  found  on  pp.  427-^;  and  this  portion  in  mannscript  is  alao  in  Si. 
Pap»f  Mi«9.  and  Colon,,  MS.,  i.  2-28.  See  also  extnusts  in  Jones'  Report  on 
Lmul  THilea,  No.  6;  Hayea*  M%B9Um  Book,  176.  This  report  is  a  careful  statement 
of  the  mission  condition  and  system  at  the  time,  and  is  used  in  another  chapter. 
''Oct  8,  1792,  Sal  informs  the  governor  that  according  to  Indian  reports 
two  Tessels—presumAbly  English,  for  the  men  wore  red—were  at  Bodefca,  got 
wood,  water,  and  deer,  and  asked  the  natives  to  get  cattle  for  them.  Su  Pap., 
8ae.,  MS.,  vi.  G7-8.  Jan.  15,  1793,  two  English  ships  said  to  be  at  Bodega. 
Five  shots  heajrd  o£f  San  Francisoo  on  16th  and  17th.  /d,  vL  98. 
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a  road  opened  from  San  Francisco  across  to  Bodega. 
These  instructions  came  up  on  the  Aranzazu,  which 
arrived  at  San  Francisco  the  24th  of  July.**  Arrillaga 
obtained  boats  from  the  vessels,  set  across  some  thirty 
horses,  and  on  the  5th  of  August  Lieutenant  Goycoe- 
chea  with  a  sergeant  and  ten  men  set  out  to  open  the 
road  and  to  meet  at  Bodega  Matute^  who  with  the 
Sutil  and  Mexicana  had  probably  been  sent  direct  to 
that  port  from  San  Bias.  Unfortunately  I  have  not 
found  Goycoechea's  diary  which  was  sent  to  Mexico, 
and  we  know  absolutely  nothing  of  either  the  explora- 
tion by  sea  or  land,  save  that  Matute  returned  to  San 
Francisco  on  August  12th,  and  five  days  later  Arri- 
llaga informs  the  viceroy  that  the  occupation  of  Bodega 
is  put  off  for  this  year.  The  postponement  proved  to 
be  a  permanent  one,  for  some  unexplained  cause,  and 
the  teu  soldiers  and  five  mechanics  with  some  stores 
intended  for  Bodega  were  retained  by  Sal  at  San 
Francisco." 

Coming  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  Vancouver 
touched  again  the  shores  of  California,  or  of  New 
Albion  as  he  is  careful  to  call  it,  in  the  spring  of  1793. 
From  the  2d  to  the  5th  of  May  the  Discovery  was  at 

M  The  Princeaa,  Fidalgo,  from  Nootka,  arrived  at  San  Francisco  June  2lBt, 
San  Bieffo,  Oct.  24th;  AramsagUt  Menendez,  from  San  Bias,  San  Francisco^ 
July  24tb,  Monterey,  Aug.  25th,  San' Diego,  Oct  24th;  Acthtu,  Elisa,  from 
San  Bias,  San  Francisco,  Aug.  11th,  San  Diego,  Oct.  24th;  Sutil  and  J^ex- 
ieanat  Matute,  from  San  Bias,  San  Francisco,  Aug.  12th — Oct.  16th;  Van- 
couTer's  vessels,  Trinity  Bi^,  May  2d,  San  Francisco,  Oct.  10th,  Monterey, 
Nov.  Ist,  Santa  Bdrbara,  Nov.  9tb,  ISan  Diego,  Nov.  27th.  On  the  arrivals 
and  departures  of  vessels  for  1793,  there  being  as  usual  some  confusion  in  the 
dates,  see  Prov.  8t,  Pap.,  MS.,  xiL  163;  xxi  101,  109,  111,  121-2;  8L  Pap,, 
Sac.,  MS.,  i.  61;  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  ii.  162. 

»» Governor  to  viceroy,  July  16th,  Aug.  17th,  20th,  in  Prov.  St,  Pap,,  MS., 
xxi.  107,  111,  113.  Aug.  3d,  gov.  orders  Sal  to  receive  the  men  and  stores. 
Prov,  Bee.,  MS.,  ii.  144-5.  Aug.  4th,  gov.  instructs  Goycoechea  to  use  cau- 
tion, treat  the  Indians  well,  etc.  Id.,  L  206.  Sept.  24th,  gov.  to  viceroy, 
asking  for  a  boat  for  Bodega  to  carry  timber;  so  that  the  project  was  not 
vet  quite  abandoned.  Prov,  St,  Pap,,  MS.,  xxi.  117.  Feb.  28,  1704,  viceroy 
has  heard  that  the  Sutil  and  Mexicana  have  sailed,  leaving  the  10  soldiers  and 
a  bricklayer  for  Bodega.  Id.,  xi.  160.  As  late  as  July  6,  1703,  the  viceroy 
repeated  the  orders  to  open  a  road.  Id.,  xi.  92;  but  June  9,  1794,  he  answers 
the  request  for  a  boat  by  saying  that  it  will  not  be  needed,  as  the  new  estab- 
lishment is  suspended.  Id,,  xi.  175.  July 25,  1794,  Sal  mentions  thesuspen- 
nan.  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  xix.  5. 
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anchor  in  Trindad  Bay,  where  Vancouver  found  the 
cross  set  up  by  Cuadra  in  1775  with  its  inscription 
Cardus  III.  Dei  G.  Hyspanionim  Bex.  Obtaining 
water,  surveying  and  sketching  the  region,  after  some 
intercourse  with  the  natives  the  voyagers  departed 
with  a  very  unfavorable  idea  of  the  harbor,  and  sailed 
northward.*^ 

Returning  southward  some  months  later  the  Dis- 
covery anchored  at  San  Francisco  the  19th  of  Octo- 
ber.*" Commandant  Sal  came  on  board,  courteous 
as  before,  with  welcome  European  news;  but  mindful 
of  his  former  indiscretion^  he  sent  letters  asking  a 
formal  statement,  for  the  governor,  of  Vancouver's 
object,  the  length  of  his  stay,  the  supplies  needed; 
also  making  known  the  current  orders  respecting  for- 
eign vessels,  and  politely  informing  the  visitor  that 
only  himself  and  one  officer  could  be  permitted  to 
land  and  visit  the  presidio.  This  restriction  seemed 
to  Vancouver  "ungracious  and  degrading,  little  short 
of  a  dismission  from  San  Francisco,"  due  as  he  was 
given  to  understand  to  "sentiments  apparently  not 
the  most  favorable  towards  foreign  visitors"  enter- 
tained by  "a  captain  named  Arrillaga,"  who  had  taken 
command  the  preceding  spring,  and  whose  orders  Sal 
seemed  to  obey  with  reluctance.  It  was  a  chiUing 
reception  certainly  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
year  before  and  with  the  'Englishman's  glowing  ex- 
pectations. But  he  complied  with  the  formalities, 
and  on  the  24th  as  soon  as  he  had  been  joined  by  the 
Chatham,  which  had  been  exploring  Bodega  and  had 
obtained  a  supply  of  water,  he  sailed  for  Monterey .•* 

Having  anchored  at  Monterey  November  1st,  Van- 

'^  Vancouver's  Voyage^  ii.  240-50.  Hist.  N.  W.  Coast,  I  291,  for  northem 
voyage. 

<s  Strangely  enough  in  this  case  as  in  that  of  the  former  visit  the  Spanish 
records  make  the  arrival  a  day  earlier  than  the  voyager's  narrative. 

**  Oct.  2l8t,  the  governor  had  ordered  Sal  to  furnish  Vancouver  what  he 
absolutely  needed,  and  to  insist  on  his  sailing  at  once  without  visiting  any 
other  port.  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  ii.  145-6. 

•^  Vancouver's  Voyage,  ii.  432-8.  Puget  in  a  sliffht  examination  of  Bod^ 
had  understood  from  the  natives  that  the  Spaniards  were  then  in  possession 
of  a  part  of  the  bay.     Just  out  of  San  Francisco  the  JDcedalus  from  across 
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couver  held  a  short  interview  with  Arrillaga,  and  a 
written  correspondence  followed,  in  which  the  gov- 
ernor explained  the  hospitalities  to  which  foreign 
vessels  were  entitled  in  Californian  ports,  asked  for 
a  formal  statement  of  the  voyager's  aims,  and,  while 
desiring  harmony,  insisted  on  the  enforcement  of  orders 
that  only  the  commander  with  one  or  two  officers  could 
land.  Vancouver  replied  explaining  the  scientific  na- 
ture of  his  voyage,  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  its  results  by  Spain  as  well  as  England,  alluding 
to  his  kind  reception  of  the  year  before,  inclosing  let- 
ters of  the  viceroy  which  approved  the  attentions  pre- 
viously shown  him,  and  stating  his  desire  to  refit  his 
vessels,  transfer  stores,  make  astronomical  observa- 
tions, and  give  his  men  some  exercise  and  recreation 
on  shore.  Arrillaga's  answer  was  that  the  viceroy 
had  sent  no  orders  respecting  a  second  visit,  that  there 
were  no  royal  orders  in  Vancouver's  favor  as  in  the 
case  of  La  Pdrouse,  and  that  Cuadra  even  had  left 
instructions  that  the  former  attentions  were  for  that 
time  only  and  need  not  be  repeated.**  Yet  as  he 
desired  to  render  all  possible  aid  to  so  worthy  a  cause, 
he  would  permit  the  landing  of  stores,  which  might  be 
deposited  in  the  warehouse  at  the  landing  under  lock 
and  key  or  elsewhere  if  the  warehouse  were  not  deemed 
suitable,  in  care  of  one  or  two  men  from  the  vessels 
and  protected  by  a  Spanish  guard ;  but  on  the  condition 
that  all  the  rest  of  the  Englishmen  retire  to  the  vessels 
at  night.  Astronomical  observations  must  have  been 
well  advanced  during  the  former  long  stay,  yet  an 
observatory,  to  be  used  in  daytime  only,  might  be 

the  ocean  joined  the  fleet.  Mention  of  arrival  and  departure  fronf  San 
Francisco  in  Si.  Pap.,  Sac,  MS.,  ii.  90-1,  iv.  9;  Prov.  SL  Pap.,  MS.,  xi.  160; 
xxi.  121-2.  A  fourth  vessel,  the  Vucas,  ia  mentioned.  Supplies  amounting 
to  $737  were  furnished.     Sal  says  the  vessels  left  on  Oct.  29th. 

'^ These  instructions  or  similar  ones  dated  Jan.  12,  1793,  and  addreased  to 
Argiiello  are  in  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xii.  163.  The  letter  of  the  viceroy  to 
Vancouver  dated  Feb.  18,  1793,  in  answer  to  Vancouver's  letter  of  Jan.  13th 
is  found  in  /c2. ,  xi.  1 12-13.  In  it  the  writer  says :  *  I  am  slad  that  as  you  say  in 
your  letter  of  Jan.  13th  of  this  year  all  the  subjects  of  Bis  Majesty  under  my 
orders  and  residing  in  the  regions  of  New  Orleans  (sic)  of  this  America  where 
you  have  been  have  treated  you  with  the  greatest  hospitality  and  friendship.* 
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erected  near  where  the  cargo  wafi  deposited.  The 
naturalists  might  make  their  investigations  and  the 
men  might  take  exercise  on  foot  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
presidio.  Water  and  wood  might  be  procured  without 
restriction  save  that  the  men  must  not  pass  the  night 
on  shore  and  the  work  must  be  completed  with  all 
possible  despatch.  In  his  official  capacity  this  was, 
he  said,  as  far  as  he  could  go;  but  to  personal  ser- 
vice he  placed  no  limit,  being  desirous  of  proving  his 
regard.*^ 

The  governor  thus  courteously  tendered  to  Van- 
couver all  the  hospitalities  that  he  had  a  right  to  oflTer, 
or  the  navigator  to  expect;  but  the  contrast  was  so 
great  between  them  and  those  previously  tendered 
by  Cuadra  in  the  absence  of  any  responsible  author- 
ity, that  Vancouver  was  offended.  "On  due  con- 
sideration of  all  these  circumstances,"  he  says,  "I 
declined  any  further  correspondence  with,  or  accept- 
ing the  incommodious  assistance  proffered  by  Senor 
Arrillaga;  and  determined,  after  finishing  our  investi- 

fation  of  these  shores,  to  retire  to  the  Sandwich 
slands,  where  I  had  little  doubt  that  the  uneducated 
inhabitants  of  Owyhee,  or  its  neighboring  isles,  would 
cheerfully  afford  us  that  accommodation  which  had 
been  unkindly  denied  us  at  San  Francisco  and  Mon- 
terey."^ 

He  did,  however,  here  as  at  San  Francisco  accept 
some  live-stock  and  other  supplies,  payment  for  w^hich, 
according  to  the  records,  he  was  obliged  to  defer  imtil 

"  ArrUlaga,  Borra/lor  de  Carta  al  Capitan  Vancouver,  Nov.  179S,  MS. 
I  have  given  the  purport  of  this  letter  somewhat  at  length  because  Vancouver 
misrepresents  it  by  stating  that  there  was  no  choice  offered  of  a  spot  to 
deposit  the  cargo,  the  place  suggested  being  the  slaughter-house  in  the  midst 
of  putrid  odal  and  incoDvenient  ou  account  of  high-running  surf;  by  omitting 
to  state  that  an  English  fi[uard  for  the  stores  was  permitted;  and  by  other 
slight  changes  not  favorable  to  the  Spanish  governor.  Blotters  of  Arrillaga's 
and  translations  of  Vancouver's  other  letters  inProv,  St.  Pap.^  MS.,  zi.  100-4. 

^Vancouver**  Voyage,  ii.  442.  In  other  parts  of  his  narrative  the  author 
treats  Arrillaga  veir  unjustly,  accusing  him  of  having  misrepresented  the 
viceroy's  orders,  and  making  nim  responsible  for  matters  over  which  he  had 
no  control.  In  a  letter  of  Feb.  28, 1794,  the  viceroy  fully  approves  ArriDaga's 
policy  and  orders  a  continuance  of  it,  thouffh  he  desires  haixnonious  ndationfl 
with  Vancouver.  Prov.  St,  Pap.,  MS.,  xi  162-3. 
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some  more  convenient  occasion  ;^  and  on  the  5th  of 
November  he  sailed  southward  to  make  further  ex- 
plorations on  the  coast  of  this  inhospitable  province 
oefore  he  departed  to  take  advantage  of  barbaric  hos- 
pitality. 

If  Vancouver  was  oflfended  at  Arrillaga's  actions, 
the  governor  had  his  suspicions  aroused  by  those  of 
his  visitor  in  departing  without  water  and  leaving 
some  supplies  that  had  been  prepared  for  him.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  Vancouver  s  displeasure  was  ex- 
aggerated, and  he  feared  that  his  oDJect  was  not  so 
much  to  obtain  necessary  supplies  as  to  make  obser- 
vations respecting  the  Spanish  establishments.  Ac- 
cordingly he  despatched  orders  to  the  commandants 
of  presidios  forbidding  the  furnishing  of  aid  or  facili- 
ties for  investigation.*^  Vancouver  continued  his 
observations  along  the  coast  southward,  naming  Point 
Sal  and  Point  Arguello  in  honor  of  his  friends,  re- 
ceived visits  from  the  Channel  aborigines,  and  anchored 
November  10th  at  Santa  Bdrbara.  Here  he  found 
Goycoecha  very  friendly,  for  at  first  he  had  not  re- 
ceived Arrillaga's  strict  orders  and  was  inclined  to 
construe  preceding  ones  liberally.     Hence  as  Van- 

'^Nov.  6th,  Vaaconver  to  Arrillagft,  regrets  that  he  has  to  depart  without 
paying  for  supplies  obtoiued  at  Monterey  and  San  Francisco.  He  may  be  able 
to  set  the  money  from  some  EngUsh  vessel.  Prov.  Si.  Pap.^  MS.,  zi.  98. 
Amllaga  to  Vancouver,  urges  him  to  feel  no  anxiety  about  leaving  the  debt 
unpaid ;  returns  the  draft  in  favor  of  Sal ;  and  asks  him  to  accept  some  calves 
as  a  present.  Id,,  zi.  99-100. 

^  While  the  vessels  were  in  port  Arrillaga  sent  to  the  commandants  an 
order  in  which  he  says :  *  I  have  offered  all  the  aid  they  need  to  undertake 
their  voyage;  therefore  if  they  touch  at  any  of  the  ports  under  the  pretext 
of  getting  food  or  water  their  request  is  to  be  denied,  and  with  politeness 
they  are  to  be  made  ac^iuainted  with  the  orders  that  require  them  to  retire.'  - 
Prov.  8t.  Pap.,  MS.,  xi.  97.  Attached  to  this  order  is  a  document  which 
seems  to  be  secret — rea«n^i«tma»-- instructions  to  the  governor  from  the 
viceroy  requiring  him  in  the  most  positive  tenns  to  allow  no  intercourse  with 
any  foreisn  vessel  except  to  furnish,  in  case  of  urgent  need,  such  relief  as  is 
demanded  by  the  law  of  nations — and  especially  to  prevent  any  knowledge 
of  the  counlTy  being  acquired.     There  is  little  doubt  therefore,  though  this 

Eaper  is  unsigned  and  undated,  that  Arrillaga  acted  under  direct  orders  from 
is  superiors.  See  also  Id.,  zxi.  121.  Jan.  15,  1794,  Arrillaga  says  to  the 
viceroy  that  Vancouver  apparently  did  not  want  supplies  but  merely  to  ezplore, 
and  be  has  warned  the  commandants  accordingly.  Id,,  zxi.  130.  Nov.  14, 
1793,  Arrillaga  to  Goyooechea  of  Santa  Barbara,  Vancouver  is  to  be  refused 
Bupj^ies  sinoe  be  haa  oadiaed  them  at  Monterey.  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  L  207. 
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couver's  anticipations  were  less  high  than  formerly 
the  Englishman  was  in  good-humor.  True  Groycoe- 
chea  required  the  men  to  retire  to  their  ships  at  night, 
and  Vancouver  himself  ordered  his  men  to  keep  al- 
ways in  sight  of  the  presidio  in  their  recreations ;  and 
though  personal  kindness  from  oflScials  with  permis- 
sion to  obtain  wood  and  water  and  meat  and  vegetables 
were  the  only  hospitalities  extended,  yet  the  visitor 
was  delighted  with  his  reception,  and  it  never  occurred 
to  him  that  it  was  not  so  very  different  from  that  in 
the  north.  Fathers  Miguel  and  Tapis  were  very  kind, 
though  it  does  not  quite  appear  that  they  entertained 
their  guest  at  the  mission ;  and  Santa  Maria  hastened 
up  from  San  Buenaventura  with  a  flock  of  sheep  and 
as  many  vegetables  as  twenty  mules  could  carry. 
After  spending  a  most  agreeable  week  the  navigators 
set  sail  on  the  18th. 

Santa  Maria  returned  to  San  Buenaventura  in  the 
Discovery,  and  Vancouver  spent  a  day  at  that  mission, 
where  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  intercept  a  courier 
bound  for  Monterey  with  the  latest  European  news. 
Naming  on  the  way  points  Felipe,  Vicente,  Dumetz, 
Fermin,  and  Lasuen,  he  arrived  at  San  Diego  Novem- 
ber 27th  and  was  kindly  welcomed  by  Grajera  and 
Ziiiiiga,  who  had,  however,  received  from  Arrillaga 
"many  severe  and  inhospitable  injunctions"  which 
they  were  obliged  against  their  inclinations  to  obey, 
though  they  received  some  packets  to  be  forwarded  to 
San  Bias  and  Mexico.  Lasuen  arrived  from  San 
Juan  Capistrano  just  before  the  departure  of  the  ves- 
sels, too  late  to  bring  supplies  from  San  Juan  as  he 
wished,  but  in  time  to  receive  a  handsome  barrel- 
organ  as  a  gift  for  his  San  Cdrlos  church.  Vancouver 
left  the  port  of  San  Diego  December  9th  to  cross  the 
Pacific.  During  this  second  visit  to  the  coast  he  had 
learned  nothing  respecting  the  Nootka  question; 
neither  had  he  recovered  his  deserters,  who  had  been 
sent  to  San  Bias  as  already  related.*^     In  March  of 

^  On  this  yoyage  after  leaving  Moatez^,  see  Vameowoa'%  Toy.,  ii.  443-70. 
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this  year  Don  Juan  Francisco  de  la  Bodega  y  Cuadra, 
commander  at  San  Bias,  and  discoverer  of  the  Cali- 
fomian  bay  that  bears  his  name,  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  General  Jos6  Manuel  de  Alava. 

Once  more  did  Vancouver  visit  the  coast,  and  be- 
sides his  visit  there  is  not  much  to  be  said  of  mari- 
time affairs  or  foreign  relations  during  the  year  1794. 
The  viceroy  approved  Arrillaga's  policy  and  acts 
toward  foreign  vessels/^  A  report  was  received  from 
Saavedra,  now  commanding  at  Nootka,  that  a  forty- 
gun  ship  was  coming  from  England  to  relieve  Van- 
couver and  settle  the  northern  question;  but  Arrillaga 
replied  that  a  treaty  had  been  formed  and  no  danger 
need  be  apprehended.*®  The  Concepcioriy  Menendez 
in  command,  brought  up  the  supplies  and  five  padres 
to  San  Francisco  in  June,  and  during  the  year  visited 
all  the  (Califomian  ports.  Two  Manila  vessels,  the 
Valdh  under  Bertodano,  and  Horcasitas^  under  Mon- 
dojia,  touched  at  Monterey  in  July  and  August.**  The 
Aranzazu  made  two  trips  down  from  Nootka  arriving 
in  July  and  September.  On  the  former  voyage  she 
was  under  an  American  commander,  John  Keudrick. 
He  came  for  supplies  and  also  for  the  men  that  had 
been  destined  for  Bodega;  but  the  latter  had  already 
been  shipped  on  the  Concepcion.  Father  Magin 
Catali  came  down  with  Kendrick  and  refused  to  re- 
turn to  Nootka,  though  the  president  had  no  author- 
ity to  send  another  chaplain  in  his  place  and  though 
the  pious  captain  vowed  he  would  hold  the  padres 
responsible  before  God  and  the  king  for  the  lack  of 
spiritual  rations  on  board  his  vessel.  The  difficulty 
seems  to  have  been  settled  by  Gili  going  on  board  the 

*'Jun6  11,  17W,  viceroy  to  governor,  approviDg  the  receptiDn  of  Van- 
couver and  orders  given  to  commandants  to  prevent  an  examination  of  the 
country  and  the  shipment  of  cattle  to  foreign  establishments.  Prov.  St.  Pap.^ 
MS.,  zi.  177-^;  but  the  day  before  he  had  forwarded  a  royal  order  of  March 
25,  1793,  granting  shelter  to  English  vessels  in  Spanish  ports.  /</.,  176. 

*> Saavedra  to  Arrillaga,  June  15,  1794,  in  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xii.  207. 
Anillaga  to  Saavedra,  July  15th.  Id.,  208. 

^ On  movements  of  vessels  for  1794  see  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xi.  160,  195- 
6;  xii  12.  14,  106-7,  121,  150-1,  198,  201-2,  211;  xxt  146-7;  Prov.  Rec, 
MS.,  vi  2S^  30,  .43;..tiii- ^46. 
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Concepcixmy  whose  regular  chaplain  was  transferred  to 
the  Aranzazu.  Kendrick  was  unable  to  obtain  aU 
the  supplies  he  desired,  especially  in  hogs  and  medi- 
cine; neither  were  there  men  enough  that  could  be 
spared  as  substitutes  for  the  sick  he  brought  down, 
though  two  or  three  were  sent.** 

About  the  Nootka  settlement  in  connection  with 
California  I  have  only  to  say  here  that  the  reasons  for 
its  maintenance  by  Spain  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  by 
the  terms  of  a  treaty  of  January  11,  1794,  it  was 
abandoned  by  both  powers  in  March,  1795,  California 
obtaining  apparently  a  few  of  the  retiring  soldiers.*" 

Vancouver  came  back  across  the  Pacific  and  ar- 
rived at  Nootka  in  September  1794.  He  found  there 
Alava,  the  successor  of  Cuadra.*^  Alava's  instructions 
had  not  however  arrived,  and  after  waiting  till  the 
middle  of  October  both  commissioners  went  down  to 
Monterey,  in  the  Frincesa,  Discovery^  and  Chatham^ 
arriving  on  the  2d,  6th,  and  7th  of  November.**  The 
old  slights  were  still  weighing  on  the  English  com- 

^  Kendrick,  Correspondencia  can  d  Chbemador  ArriUaga  Mbre  oomm  de 
Nootka,  1794»  MS;  CaUdd,  Carta  aobre  Nootka,  1794,  MS.  See  alsoiVov.  St 
Pap.,  MS.,  xiL  198-0,  209-13;  zxL  195.  There  had  been  some  minor  oorre- 
nxmdence  that  has  not  been  mentioned  about  sappliee,  etc.,  for  Nootka  in  1791. 
Sta.  Bdrbara,  MS.,  xi.  118 ;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  z.  1,  2,  45-4,  140. 

^See  HUt.  N.  W,  Coast,  I  300-1,  this  series.  Dec.  10,  1794,  govemor  to 
-viceroy  asking  that  the  unmarried  soldiers  from  Nootka  be  retained  to  fill 
vacancies  in  California.  Prov,  Bee.,  MS.,  vL  32.  Granted  March  14,  1795. 
Prov.  SL  Pap.,  MS.,  xiii.  122-3.  The  AcCwa,  Capt.  Bertodano,  airiTed  at 
Monterey,  Feb.  13,  1796,  and  sailed  March  I2th,  having  on  board  Pierce  and 
Alava,  the  English  and  Spanish  commissionerB  for  the  'disoccojpation.'  The 
PrtHcem  under  Fidalgo  left  Monterey  for  San  Bias  April  8th.  The  San  CdrloB 
under  Saavedra  arrived  from  Nootka  May  12th,and  sailed  for  San  Bias  in  June. 
Saavedra  brought  down  21  natives  from  Nootka  who  were  baptized  at  San 
C^los  as  17  others  had  been  in  November  1791.  Oaceta  de  Juex.,  viL  286; 
Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiii.  80,  89;  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  vi  37,  46;  Taylor^e  DU- 
coverersand  Founders,  No.  25,  p.  141,  No.  28,  p.  177;  Id.,  in  CaJL  Farmer,  April 
20, 1860.  Taylor  repeats  a  groundless  story  that  the  Nootka  chief  Maquinna 
came  down  with  a  son  and  cUkUghter;  Gregorio  and  Jos4  Tkpia,  living  at  Santa 
Cru2  in  1854,  being  his  grandsons. 

<7  May  10,  1794,  viceroy  to  governor,  Alava  to  sail  in  the  Prvneesa  and  to 
receive  all  aid  and  attention  in  California.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xi  171.  Aug. 
20,  1794,  this  order  communicated  by  governor  to  commandants.  Prov.  Bee, 
MS.,  iv.  117. 

^Nov.  3d,  Argttello  to  governor,  annoxmcing  the  Chaiham^a  anival  on 
Nov.  2d  and  Nov.  7th,  that  of  the  Discovery  on  Nov.  5th;  delivery  of  desert- 
ers; sending  a  oourier  to  Sao  Diego.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiL  144-7. 
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mander's  mind;  but  he  was  comforted  by  learning 
from  Alava  that  the  viceroy's  '*very  humane  and 
liberal  intentions  had  no  doubt  been  materially  mis- 
understood by  Sefior  Arrillaga;"  and  still  more  when 
he  knew  that,  "Arrillaga  having  been  ordered  to 
some  inferior  establishment,"  ArgUello  was  tempo- 
porarily  in  command  until  the  governor  should  arrive. 
Aretiefio  placed  everything  at  his  visitor's  disposal, 
and  as  the  latter  had  now  learned  not  to  construe 
Spanish  expressions  of  courtesy  too  literally,  all  went 
well.**  No  instructions  for  either  Vancouver  or  Alava 
had  arrived,  and  a  courier  was  sent  to  San  Diego. 
On  November  11th  Grovernor  Borica  arrived  to  con- 
firm and  continue  the  courtesies  offered  by  the  com- 
mandant. The  same  day  despatches  came  for  Alava, 
who  confided  the  information  that  the  Nootka  ques- 
tion had  been  amicably  adjusted  at  court,  and  that  a 
new  commission  had  been  issued  relieving  Vancouver. 
Borica  received  similar  information  from  the  new 
viceroy,  Branciforte,  with  instructions  to  receive  the 
new  commissioner."^ 

Remaining  at  Monterey  till  December  2d  Van- 
couver waa  chiefly  engaged  in  preparing  his  reports 
and  charts,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  England 
through  Mexico.  In  the  mean  time  his  deserters  were 
recovered,  the  vessels  were  overhauled,  and  an  excur- 

^*NoY.  12Ui,  the  governor  writes  to  the  viceroy  that  while  harmony  was 
preserved,  Vancouver  was  given  to  understand  that  his  admission  to  the  fort 
was  a  special  flavor,  and  adds  that  on  account  of  Vancouver's  past  curiosity 
precautionary  orders  had  been  given  to  commandants  and  padres.  Prov.  Bee, 
MS.,  vL  29.  Dec.  20th,  tiie  governor  says  Vancouver  was  satisfied  with  his 
treatment,  but  was  not  allowed  to  make  observations  on  those  matters  that 
were  to  be  kept  from  him.  Prov.  St,  Pap,,  MS.,  xxi.  210-12.  A  circular  order 
dated  Nov.  12th  was  sent  to  the  missions  forbidding  any  intercourse  with 
foreign  vessels,  or  any  furnishing  of  supplies,  except  in  cases  of  urgent  neces- 
sity, when  the  corporal  of  the  ffuard  may  funiish  what  is  absolutely  necessary 
and  demanded  by  the  laws  of  hospitality.  Vancouver  has  been  suoplied  and 
must  receive  nothing  more.  ArcL  ArzMspado,  MS.,  i.  41,  43;  Prov,  liec, 
MS.,  vL  141-2.  The  padres  promised  obedience;  at  least  all  but  those  of 
Soledad,  who  said  they  would  be  ^lad  to  carry  out  the  governor's  instructions 
'should  it  ever  please  divine  providence  to  favor  their  inland  mission  with  a 
port!' 

^BCay  16,  1704,  viceroy  to  governor,  mentions  appointment  of  a  new 
commissioner.  Prov,  St.  Pap,^  !(&.,  xi.  171-2.  Nov.  I2th,  gov.  to  viceroy, 
acknowledges  receipt  Prov.  Bee,,  MS.,  vL  29. 
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sion  was  made  into  what  is  now  known  as  Salinas 
Valley.  A  large  amount  of  supplies  was  obtained 
from  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz.*^  This  done,  and 
having  left  on  the  beach  certain  articles  of  iron-ware 
which  the  governor  had  refused  to  accept,  the  Eng- 
lish navigator  bade  adieu  to  California  and  sailed  for 
England  by  way  of  Cape  Horn,  giving  the  comman- 
dants of  presidios  no  occasion  to  exercise  the  precau- 
tions still  ordered  in  case  of  trading  at  any  other 
port.*^* 

Captain  Vancouver  was  an  intelligent  and  honest 
British  sailor,  a  good  representative  of  a  good  class 
of  explorers  and  writers,  plain  of  speech,  and  a  reliable 
witness  on  matters  which  fell  under  his  personal  obser- 
vation, and  in  which  his  national  pride  and  prejudices 
were  not  involved.  His  statements  of  the  condition 
of  the  different  establishments  visited  have  a  special 
value  and  will  be  utilized  in  my  chapters  on  local  prog- 
ress.   His  geographical  and  scientific  researches,  much 

'^  Vancoaver  Bays  that  Swaine  wbb  sent  with  three  boats  to  Santa  Cnis 
Nov.  27th  for  garden  etuff,  and  was  tolerably  sacoesBfuL  The  archives  con- 
tain, however,  several  documents  on  the  subject.  Kov.  25,  1704,  govemar 
to  padres,  Vancouver  having  sent  three  boats  instead  of  one  the jMidree  must 
not  visit  them  but  send  supplies  by  Indians  and  wagons.  Prov.  liec.,  MS.,  vi. 
142-3.  Nov.  25th,  cov.  to  corporal  at  Sta.  Cruz,  Three  boats  will  come  for 
supplies;  don't  let  them  land,  for  the  padres  will  send  Indians  with  the  sap- 
plies.  Id,,  V.  23.  Nov.  29th,  Corporal  Sanchez  to  ^v.,  he  ordered  the  Kngliah 
commander  not  to  let  any  sailon  go  to  the  mission  and  obedience  was  prom- 
ised. The  natives  brought  the  supplies  and  the  English  departed  in  peace. 
Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  lui.  43.  Nov.  30th,  Sal  to  gov.,  Nov.  26th,  the  cor- 
poral reportea  the  English  boats  approaching,  and  aal  sent  five  men  from  San 
Francisco,  who  returned  saying  that  the  foreigners  had  retired  Nov.  2Sth 
without  disorder.  The  soldier  who  brought  the  news  was  put  in  irons  for 
reporting  incorrectly.  Id.,  xii.  32-3. 

^^  Dec.  3,  1794,  governor  says  that  Vancouver  left  on  the  shore  $506  worth 
of  iron-ware.  Pnm.  Ree.,  MS.,  vi.  92.  He  left  well  supplied  and  contented. 
Id.,  vi.  31.  Dec.  Ist,  Arfftlello  certifies  a  list  of  goods  mcluding  24  blankets 
left  in  spite  of  governor's  excuses.  Prov.  St,  Pap,,  Ben,  MU.,  MS.,  xzi.  5. 
Dec  1794k  and  Feb.  1795,  some  not  vex^  clear  communications  of  the  com- 
mandant of  Santa  B&rbara  about  the  gifts  made.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xii. 
87;  xiii.  23.  Dec.  1st,  gov.  to  Sal,  repeats  the  old  orders  forbidding  intercourse 
with  foreign  vessels.  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  v.  26-7.  Feb.  23, 1795,  viceroy  to  gov., 
approvin|;  the  restrictions  imposed.  Vancouver  should  regard  his  admission 
as  a  special  favor.  Prov.  Si.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiiL  11.  April  11,  1795,  viceroy  for- 
wards royal  decree  commending  the  governor's  acts  in  not  allowing  Vancouver 
to  examine  the  country  or  totiULC  breeding  cattle  for  English  colonies.  Van- 
couver is  alluded  to  as  having  visited  Santa  Barbara  and  San  Diego  *■  under 
pretence'  of  wanting  wood  and  water.  Id.,  xiii.  103-4. 
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less  extensive  in  California  than  in  the  far  north,  need 
no  further  attention  here.^  His  persistence  in  ignoring 
the  name  California  and  extending  New  Albion  down 
beyond  San  Diego  by  virtue  of  Drake's  so-called  'dis- 
covery' is  an  amusing  and  harmless  idiosyn«rasy.  His 
ignorance  of  the  Spanish  language  and  the  peculiarly 
delicate  position  in  which  he  was  placed  on  account 
of  international  jealousies  led  him  into  many  errors 
respecting  matters  with  which  he  became  acquainted 
by  conversation  with  the  Spaniards,  his  narrative  in 
this  respect  presenting  a  marked  contrast  with  that  of 
La  P^rouse;  yet  his  errors  are  mostly  confined  to 
names  and  dates  and  minor  details,  and  his  general 
statements  are  more  accurate  and  comprehensive  than 
might  have  been  expected.  With  the  natural  advan- 
tages of  the  country  he  was  favorably  impressed,  and 
of  them  he  left  a  fair  record.  Of  the  Spanish  people 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  always  excepting 
Arrillaga  with  whom  he  was  unjustly  but  naturally 
offended,  he  speaks  in  kind  and  flattering  terms, 
though  criticising  their  inactivity  and  indisposition 
to  take  advantage  of  the  possibilities  by  which  they 
were  surrounded.  The  natives,  except  some  in  the 
Santa  Bdrbara  Channel,  seemed  to  be  a  race  of  the 
most  miserable  beings  ever  seen  possessing  the  faculty 
of  human  reason,  and  little  if  any  advantages  had 
attended  their  conversion.  Yet  he  testified  to  their 
affectionate  attachment  to  their  missionary  benefac- 
tors, whose  aims  and  methods,  without  attempting  a 
discussion  of  the  mission  system,  he  approves,  look- 
ing for  gradual  success  in  laying  foundations  for  civil 
society.  For  the  friars  personally  he  had  nothing  but 
enthusiastic  praise. 

What  was  needed  to  stimulate  true  progress  in 
California  was  a  friendly  commercial  intercourse  with 
foreigners,  to  create  new  wants,  introduce  new  com- 

uVancouYer*B  atlas  contains  a  carefully  prepared  map  on  a  large  scale, 
better  than  any  of  earlier  date,  of  the  whole  California  coast,  which  I  repro- 
duce. There  are  charts  of  Trinidad  Bay,  San  Diego,  and  the  entrance  to  San 
Frandaoo,  and  seven  views  of  points  along  the  coast. 
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Vancouvee's  Map,  1794. 
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forts,  give  an  impetus  to  industries  and  a  value  to 
lands  and  produce;  this  and  a  proper  degree  of  atten- 
tion from  the  court  of  Madrid.  .  For  with  California 
considered  as  a  Spanish  possession  the  English  navi- 
gator was  greatlv  disappointed.  The  actual  condition 
of  the  people  "ill  accorded  with  the  ideas  we  had  con- 
ceived of  the  sumptuous  manner  in  which  the  Spaniards 
live  on  this  side  of  the  globe."  "Instead  of  finding  a 
country  tolerably  well  inhabited  and  far  advanced  in 
cultivation,  if  we  except  its  natural  pastures,  flocks 
of  sheep,  and  herds  of  cattle,  there  is  not  an  object  to 
indicate  the  most  remote  connection  with  any  Euro- 
pean or  other  civilized  nation."  At  the  weakness  of 
Californian  defenses  Vancouver  was  particularly  sur- 
prised. "The  Spanish  monarchy  retains  this  extent 
of  country  under  its  authority  by  a  force  that,  had  we 
not  been  eye-witnesses  of  its  insignificance  in  many 
instances,  we  should  hardly  have  given  credit  to  the 
possibility  of  so  small  a  body  of  men  keeping  in  awe 
and  under  subjection  the  natives  of  this  country,  with- 
out resorting  to  harsh  or  unjustifiable  measures." 
The  soldiers  "are  totalljr  incapable  of  making  any 
resistance  against  a  foreign  invasion,  an  event  which 
is  by  no  means  improbable."  "Why  such  an  extent 
of  territory  should  have  been  thus  subjugated,  and 
after  all  the  expense  and  labour  that  has  been  bestowed 
on  its  colonization  turned  to  no  account  whatever,  is 
a  mystery  in  the  science  of  state  policy  not  easily  to 
be  explained." "  I  shall  chronicle  in  the  succeeding 
chapters  a  series  of  efforts,  not  very  brilliantly,  or  at 
least  permanently,  successful,  to  remedy  the  evils 
complained  of  by  Vancouver. 

^For  general  remarks,  in  addition  to  those  scattered  through  the  narra- 
tive, see  Voyage,  11.  486-504. 
Hist.  Oai.,  Vol.  L   M 
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B.X7LB  OF  BOEICA,  FOREiaN  RELATIONS,  AND  INDIAN  AFFAISa 

1794-1800. 
Dnoo  m  Bobiga— Abbival  at  Lobeto— B&angdobtx  Vicebot— Bobiga*8 

JOUBNKT  TO  MONTXBBT— ABBILLAOA'S  InSTBUGTIONS— ChABMS  OFCaLI- 

FOBKiA— R^umA  ot  Evbnts  i2f  Bobica's  Tkbjc  ot  Offigb—Coast 
Dxtenges—Pbomised  BEBNTOBOBiaNTS— Frxngh  Wab  COHTBIBUnOir 
—  FoBEioir  Vessels  ~PBiGAunoys~THB  'PHODaz'—BBouoHTON's 
Visrr— The  •Otteb*  of  Boston—A  Yankee  Tbigk— Abbiyal  of 
Albebni  and  the  Catalan  Volxtnteebs->Engineeb  OSbdoba's  Sub- 
vets— War  WITH  England— OoASTiNo  Vessem— WABCoNTBiBirriON— 

DiSTBIBUTION    OF    FOBOBS— MaF    OF   CaLOOBNIA — ThE    'EuZA' — ^THE 

*Bbtst* — Wab  with  Russia — ^Indian  Affaibs— Mikob  Hostilixib — 
Campaigns  of  Ahadob,  Castbo,  and  Mobaoa. 

"  The  new  governor  whom  his  Majesty  is  to  ap- 
point in  place  of  the  deceased  Lieutenant-colonel  Don 
Josd  Romeu  must  have  the  advantages  of  good  talent, 
military  skill,  and  experience,  robust  health  for  the 
greatest  hardships,  prudent  conduct,  disinterestedness, 
energy,  and  a  true  zeal  for  the  service;  since  all  these 
he  needs  in  order  to  traverse  frequently  the  broad  ter- 
ritories of  the  peninsula,  strengthen  defences,  regulate 
the  presidial  troops,  prevail  by  skill,  or  if  that  suffice 
not  by  force,  over  the  ideas  and  aims  and  prejudicial 
introduction  of  the  English,  and  contribute  to  the 
advancement  of  pueblos  and  missions."  Such  were  the 
views  of  Viceroy  Revilla  Gigedo;^  such  were  the  qual- 
ities sought  in  Romeu's  successor,  and  believed  with 
much  reason  to  have  been  found  in  Lieutenant-colonel 
Don  Diego  de  Borica,  adjutant-inspector  of  presidios 
in  Chihuahua,  who  early  in  1794  was  appointed  gov- 

^BeviUa  Cfigedo,  I^forme  deJtde  AbrU  179S,  ISZS. 
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ernor,  political  and  military,  and  commandant-inspector 
of  the  Californias.  He  took  possession  of  his  oflSce 
at  Loreto  the  14th  of  May,  having  arrived  two  days 
before  by  sea  from  San  Bias  accompanied  by  his  wife 
and  daughter.  On  the  same  day  he  communicated  his 
accession  to  officials  in  Alta  California  and  sent  Arri- 
llaga  instructions  to  continue  acting  as  governor  until 
he  should  arrive  at  Monterey.^  Shortly  after  Borica 
assumed  office  his  friend  the  viceroy,  to  whom  proba- 
bly he  owed  the  appointment,  was  replaced  by  the 
Conde  de  Branciforte,  who  on  July  12th  took  posses- 
sion of  the  office.  His  succession  was  announced  in 
California  in  November.' 

Borica  remained  two  months  and  more  at  Loreto, 
attending  as  may  be  supposed  to  affairs  of  state,  but  in 
the  mean  time  by  no  means  neglecting  the  friends  left 
in  Mexico,  to  whom  he  wrote  long  epistles  narrating 
in  a  witty  and  jocose  vein,  for  he  was  "  a  fellow  of 
infinite  jest/'  the  details  of  his  journey  to  Cahfornia 
with  its  attendant  sea-sickness,  which  had  rendered 
the  mere  mention  of  the  ocean  a  terror  to  the  ladies. 
At  Loreto,  where  the  governor  represented  himself 
as  ''  haciendo  en  esta  Barataria  mas  alcaldadas  que 
Sancho  Panza  en  la  suya,"  health  was  regained  and  all 
went  well.  The  1st  of  July  he  sent  to  the  kin^  a 
petition  for  a  colonel's  commission,  which  he  received  in 
the  autumn  of  1795.*  It  was  his  intention  as  announced 
in  several  letters  to  complete  the  journey  to  Monterey 
by  land,  but  as  the  ladies  regained  their  health  and 

'Letters  of  Borica  in  May  1794  to  various  persons  in  Prov.  St.  Pap.^  MS., 
xxi.  196,  198-205;  xii.  174;  Prov.  /?«c.,MS.,  iv.  115-16;  vi.23.  There  seems 
to  be  little  or  no  doubt  about  May  14th  as  the  date  of  taking  possession;  but  the 
day  of  arrival  is  given  by  Borica  himself  in  different  letters  as  May  1 1th,  12th, 
and  13th.  Mav  31st,  Luuen  from  Santa  Barbara  congratulates  the  new  gov- 
ernor. Arch,  Ai-zobispado,  MS.,  i.  36.  July  31st,  Commandant  of  San  Diego 
has  received  the  announcement  and  proclaimed  it  in  his  district.  Prov.  SI. 
Pap.,  MS.,  xii.  20.  Arrillaga  to  same  effect  Aug.  4th.  Id.,  xxi.  196.  Vice- 
roy has  received  the  news  Aug.  5th.  Id.,  xi.  190-1.  Aug.  2d,  Arguello  orders 
Borica  proclaimed  as  governor  at  San  Jos6.  San  Joa^,  Arch.,  MS.,  iii.  23. 

'July  5,  1794,  Bevilla  Gif^edo  announces  the  arrival  of  his  successor.  He 
will  be  glad  to  keep  up  a  private  correspondence  with  Borica.  Prov.  St.  Pap. , 
MS.,  xi.  183.    July  12th,  Branciforte  annoimces  his  accession.  Id.,  xi.  189. 

*Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xi.  197;  xiii.  55;  xiv.  29;  Prov.  JBec,  MS.,  v.  71; 
vi,  26;  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  xvii.  2. 
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courage,  and  were  made  acquainted  with  the  prospec^ 
tive  difficulties  of  the  peninsula  route  in  time  of 
drought,  the  plan  was  changed.  AU  went  on  board 
the  Satumina  July  20thy  and  four  days  later  set  sail 
for  San  Luis  Bay  far  up  the  gulf.  The  winds  and 
other  circumstances  seem  to  have  been  unfavorable,  for 
on  the  28th  the  governor  decided  to  land  at  Santa 
Ana  and  make  his  way  to  San  Fernando  and  across 
the  frontier  by  land.'  With  the  exception  of  some 
correspondence  about  the  furnishing  of  escorts  and 
animals  by  the  different  conmiandants  along  the  way 
we  know  nothing  of  the  journey  until  he  reached  San 
Juan  Capistrano  in  the  middle  of  October.* 

Here  he  met  Arrillaga,  who  had  left  Monterey  in 
September,  and  spent  four  days  in  consultation  with 
that  officer,  starting  northward  the  I7th  of  October.^ 
Here  I  suppose  were  delivered  by  Arrillaga  the 
instructions  left  by  each  retiring  governor  for  the 
guidance  of  his  successor,  though  the  document  as 
preserved  bears  no  date.  It  was  intended  to  acquaint 
the  new  ruler  with  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
province;  but  it  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  local 
and  minor  details,  containing  nothing  of  general  in- 
terest with  which  the  reader  is  not  already  acquainted, 

*  On  embarkatioii  and  voyage,  see  Prov.  8U  Pcq>,,  MS.,  xiL  75;  Proo.  i2ee., 
MS.,  vi.  134.  July  lOth,  governor  writes  to  viceroy  on  the  difficulties  of  the 
land  journey.  Id,,  vi  26.  I  think  the  name  Santa  Ana  may  be  an  error,  or 
that  there  may  have  been  a  locality  of  that  name  north  of  Loreto;  for  it  seems 
hardly  probable  that  the  vessel  was  driven  far  south,  or  that  Borica  visited 
Loreto  again  on  his  way  north.  Vancouver,  Voyage,  uL  390-1,  tells  us  that 
Borica  had  come  all  the  way  from  Mexico  on  horseback. 

*  July  28th,  Borica  to  P.  Galvo,  asks  for  24  mules  and  24  natives,  for  his 
journey  to  San  Fernando.  Prov,  See.,  MS.,  vi.  134.  August  6th,  Graiera  to 
^rica,  Has  sent  29  mules,  36  horses  with  8  soldiers  uncter  Ck>rporal  Olivera 
from  San  Diego.  Prov,  SL  Pap.,  MS.,  xii  19.  Sept.  8th,  *K.'  from  San  Fer- 
nando to  commandant  at  Sta  Barbara,  asks  for  10  men  and  54  animals  to  be 
sent  at  once;  similar  demand  enclosed  for  commandant  at  Monterey  for  eeoorfc 
to  be  sent  to  San  Luis.  Prov,  Bee,,  MS.,  iv.  1.  Sept.  15th,  Goycoechea 
wishes  a  pleasant  journey  and  a  safe  arrival  to  Borica  and  his  wife  and 
daughter.  *0.  P.  B.*  Prov,  8t.  Pap,,  MS.,  xii.  102.     Oct.  1st  and  2d,  Ar- 

fuelio  to  Borica  and  to  Arrillaga>  Kas  sent  00  animals  with  10  men  to  San 
,uis.  Id.,  xii.  147. 
^  Arrillaga  was  at  Monterey  Sept.  16th,  and  left  before  Se^t.  22d.  Prou, 
St.  Pap. ,  MS. ,  xii.  152-3.    Oct.  16th,  Borica  to  viceroy  announcing  conference 
with  Arnllaga  and  intention  to  start  next  d^.  Prov.  Mee.,  MS.,  vL  28.  Dec 
17th,  viceroy's  acknowledgment  of  above.  Prov.  8U  Pop.,  MS.,  xL  207* 
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therefore  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  reproduce  it 
here  even  en  r^sumd.*  Arrillaga  proceeded  to  Loreto 
to  resume  his  duties  as  lieutenant-governor;  while 
Borica  continued  his  journey  northward  to  the  capital 
where  he  arrived  the  9th  of  November.*  With  Mon- 
terey the  new  ruler  was  delighted,  deluging  his 
friends  and  relatives  with  letters  in  praise  of  the 
country  immediately  on  his  arrival.  "To  vivir  mucho 
and  without  care  come  to  Monterey/'  he  tells  them. 
•"This  is  a  great  country;  climate  healthful,  between 
cold  and  temperate;  good  bread,  excellent  meat, 
tolerable  fish;  and  hon  kumeur  which  is  worth  all  the 
rest.  Plenty  to  eat,  but  the  most  astounding  is  the 
general  fecundity,  both  of  rationals  and  irrationals. 
The  climate  is  so  good  that  all  are  getting  to  look 
like  Englishmen.  This  is  the  most  peaceful  and  quiet 
country  in  the  world;  one  lives  better  here  than  in 
the  most  cultured  court  of  Europe."  He  was  busy 
with  routine  duties  at  first,  but  he  found  time  for 
convivial  pleasures  with  Vancouver,  Puget,  Alava,  and 
Fidalgo,  dl  jolly  good  fellows,  and  not  one  of  whom 
was  more  than  a  match  for  Borica  "before  a  dozen  of 
Bhine  wine,  port,  or  Madeira."*^ 

The  Spanish  authorities  were  now  somewhat  aroused 
to  the  importance  of  strengthening  Califomian  coast 
defences,  and  this  subject  was  therefore  still  more 
prominent  in  Borica's  term  of  office  than  it  had  been 
during  Arrillaga's  administration.  To  compensate 
the  soldiers  for  labor  begun  on  the  presidio  buildings 
in  Fages'  time  an  appropriation  of  $5,200  had  been 
made  from  the  royal  treasury  to  be  expended  in  sup- 
plies."    In  the  middle  of  1793  some  guns  and  work- 

*  Arrillaga,  Papd  de  Puntoa  para  cfmocinUento  del  Oobemador  de  la 
Peninsula,  1794,  MS. 

*  In  three  letters  Borica  says  he  arrived  on  Nov.  9th.  Prcv.  SL  Pap.,  MS., 
xxi.  207-8;  but  Vancouver,  Vcyage,  iii.  330-1,  affirms  it  was  on  the  Uth.  It 
is  difficult  to  understand  how  either  could  mistake. 

^•Borica'B  Letters  in  Nov.-Dec.  1794.  Pnyo,  SL  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi.  207-12. 

"  Oct  26,  1791,  viceroy  to  ffovemor.  Has  ordered  the  (5,2()0  paid  to  the 

habilitado  general;  $1,600  for  Monterey,  and  $1,200  for  each  of  the  other 
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men  had  been  brought  up  &om  San  Bias,  and  at 
Borica's  arrival  in  the  autumn  of  1794  work  had  been 
going  on  for  over  a  year  on  the  San  Francisco  defences, 
besides  some  slight  preparations  at  Monterey  and  San 
Diego.  Details  of  progress  at  the  different  presidios 
may  be  more  appropriately  given  in  connection  with 
local  annals  in  another  chapter,  and  it  is  only  in  a 
general  way  that  I  propose  to  treat  the  subject  here." 
Viceroy  Revilla  Gigedo  earnestly  recommended 
the  fortification  of  the  coast  in  his  instructions  of 
1794  to  his  successor  Branciforte,"  who  called  upon 
Colonel  Costans6,  the  same  who  had  visited  Califor- 
nia with  the  first  expedition  of  1769,  for  a  report  on 
the  subject.  Costans6's  report  was  rendered  Octo- 
ber 17th  of  the  same  year,  and  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  diflSculties  in  the  way  of  adequate  fortification 
were  insuperable.  The  author  had  no  faith  in  forts 
situated  in  a  distant  province  without  home  resources. 
The  only  way  to  protect  the  countrjr  was  to  encourage 
settlement  and  commerce."    In  this  report,  however, 

presidioB.  Jan.  15, 1792,  V.  R.  to  flov.,  Gen.  Garcaba  says  that  $5,200  is  not 
enough,  since  Fages  had  estimated  $12,000  for  three  presidios,  llie  V.  B., 
however,  claims  that  Fages*  estimate  was  on  the  basis  of  150  per  cent  advance 
on  goods,  or  $5,200  without  that  advance;  though  Fages  later  raised  the  esti- 
mate to  $12,000,  but  this  had  no  approval  of  general  and  king.  He  therefore 
refuses  to  give  more  than  the  $5,200  with  $400  for  package  and  freight.  SL 
Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  i.  4C-7;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  x.  112.  Some  details  about 
the  distribution  of  the  amount  among  the  presidios,  /i.,  zi  54^  57;  xiL  57^; 
Prov.  i?«c.,  iv.  3,  4. 

"  Beginning  of  work  at  San  Francisco  announced  in  August  1793.  Prov. 
St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi.  113.  March  18,  1793,  commandant  of  San  Bias  writes 
that  he  has  ordered  fortification  of  Bodega  and  thepresidios  (except  Sta  Bar- 
bara, supposed  to  be  already  in  good  condition).  Tne  vessels  will  bring  the 
needed  aid  and  the  work  is  to  begin  at  San  Francisco.  July  8th,  governor  has 
heard  of  the  vicerov'e  approval  and  order  for  vessels  to  carry  material.  Prov. 
St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi.  106-7  Jan.  22,  1794,  V.  R.  to  gov.,  savs  the  Junta 
Superior,  after  consulting  the  fiscal  determined  on  Dec.  28,  1793,  to  conclude 
the  presidio  works,  the  cost  to  be  paid  from  the  tobacco  revenue.  The  gov- 
ernor must  form  estimates  and  finish  the  work  as  solidly  and  economically  as 
possible.  Id.,  xii.  180-1.  The  document  of  Dec.  28th,  in  ^uevaEspaHa,  Acu- 
erdoa,  MS.,  13,  14.  June  9th,  V.  R.  to  gov.,  has  ordered  supply-vessels  to 
transport  timber  from  Monterey  for  the  southern  defences.  Prov.  St.  Pap,, 
MS.,  xi.  175-6.  Arrillaga,  Papelde  Puntoa,  MS.,  192,  explained  his  plan  that 
the  workmen  at  San  Francisco  should  come  to  Monterey  to  prepare  timber 
for  that  place  and  for  the  south. 

^^  Revilla  Gigedo,  Iwitruccion,  MS.  i.  530. 

^*  Costansd,  Ivjormt  ttobre  el  Proyecto  de/ort^ficar  loe  Prendios  de  la  N^ieva 
Caiybmia,  1794,  MS.    This  officer  seems  to  have  been  prominent  in  his  pro- 
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and  in  another  of  July  1795  made  by  a  committee 
composed  of  Co8tans6,  Fidalgo,  and  Sanchez,  bat- 
teries of  eight  twelve-pounders  were  recommended 
with  eighty  gunners  for  the  ports,  with  a  view  solely 
to  protection  against  corsairs.  Defence  against  a  hos- 
tile squadron  was  pronounced  impracticable,  and  in  case 
of  attack  nothing  was  to  be  done  but  to  withdraw  the 
people  and  live-stock  to  the  interior.  Vessels  should, 
however,  be  furnished  for  coasting  service,  for  which 
purpose  three  very  small  ones  were  available  at  San 
Blas.^*  As  we  shall  see  it  was  decided  to  send  reen- 
forcements. 

During  1795  while  some  slight  progress  was  being 
made  wiSi  the  fortifications,  the  war  in  France  was 
inciting  the  government  in  Spain  and  Mexico  to  still 
further  measures  of  defence,  feorica  had  asked  early  in 
this  year  for  armorers,  guns,  and  munitions  for  the  bat- 
teries being  constructed;  and  on  July  25th  the  viceroy 
replied,  promising  not  only  what  had  been  asked  but 
also  a  strong  reenforcement  of  troops.  He  announced 
that  a  company  of  seventy -two  Catalan  volunteers 
under  Lieutenant-colonel  Pedro  Alberni  would  soon 
embark  from  San  Bias,  picked  men,  robust,  well 
behaved,  and  for  the  most  part  married,  with  the 
best  arms  and  outfit  obtainable.  With  this  compaflia 
franca  there  were  to  be  sent  seventeen  or  eighteen 
artillerymen  and  three  armorers.  The  commandant 
general  had  orders  to  furnish  needed  aid  from  Sonora 
and  the  commandant  of  San  Bias  to  send  up  the  re- 
quired armament.  Moreover  two  small  vessels  were 
to  run  up  and  down  the  coast  to  bring  news  every  six 
months.  The  viceroy  concluded  by  a  repetition  of  the 
old  orders  respecting  foreign  vessels  visiting  the  coast, 
English  ships  to  be  treated  more  hospitably  than 

f esaion.  I  haye  before  me  several  original  reports  on  govermnent  works  in 
different  parts  of  Mexico  from  1788  to  1800.  He  is  mentioned  by  Viceroy 
Azanzft.  Tmtruecion,  MS.,  159.  Ho  reported  on  the  fortifications  of  Vera 
Cruz  as  late  as  1811.  Mexico,  Mem,  Ouerra,  1840,  26. 

^  Sanchez,  Fidalgo,  and  Coetansd,  Ivforme  aobre  auxUioe  que  se  propone 
enviar  d  la  Califomui,  13  Julio,  1795,  MS. 
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others,  but  none  to  be  permitted  a  long  stay  or  any 
inspection  of  the  country.^* 

The  news  that  war  had  been  declared  between 
Spain  and  France  came  to  California  in  October  1793, 
with  a  decree  of  the  viceroy  calling  on  faithful  sub- 
jects of  CArlos  IV.  for  a  contribution.  The  decree 
being  duly  published  the  Califomians  responded  with 
$740,  as  was  announced  b^  Borica  in  March  1794; 
but  the  amount  was  declined  with  thanks  by  the 
viceroy  in  June,  and  thereupon  redistributed  to  the 
donors.*^  In  April  1795,  however,  things  in  Europe 
assuming  a  darker  aspect  for  Spain,  Branciforte  again 
changed  his  mind  and  indicated  his  willingness  to 
accept  the  Califomian  donation,  and  even  urged  in 
June  a  special  effort  on  the  governor's  part  to  increase 
its  amount.  Borica  published  the  appeal,  and  calling 
on  officers,  friars,  soldiers,  and  neophytes  to  assist, 
headed  the  list  himself  with  $1,000.  The  missionaries 
still  professed  their  inabihty  to  give  any  but  spiritual 
aid;  but  other  classes  responded  generously,  and  con- 
tributions reached  $3,881.  In  the  early  spring  of 
1797  the  return  of  peace  was  made  known  in  Cali- 
fornia." 

1'  Branci/orte  d  Borica  uohrtfcrtakcer  la$  Baieria$  de  8<m  Ihtneiieo^  Monte' 
rey,  etc, ,  1796^  MS.  On  same  date,  July  25th,  viceroy  to  goyemor,  of  aame  pur- 
port,  mentioning  the  sending  of  an  engineer,  and  also  decUiring  it  impossible 
to  fortify  and  defend  the  whole  coast  against  superior  forces.  Li  emersoi- 
cies  aid  most  be  sought  from  Sonora.  Prov,  SL  Pap,,  MS.,  xiii  53-4.  The 
actual  force  in  California  was  225  men;  Arrillaga's  plan  called  for  271 ;  and 
Borica's,  335.  Prov,  St.  Pap,,  Ben,  MU,,  MS.,  six.  3,  4.  Sept  22,  1705,  the 
V.  R.  announces  that  the  company  of  volunteers  was  inspected  at  Mexico  on 
Sept.  11th  by  Col.  Salcedo,  and  found  in  good  condition.  Prov.  8t,  Pap,, 
xiiL  83;  Nov.  1 1th,  he  speaks  of  the  artillerymen,  and  sa^  the  royal  treasury 
at  Vera  Cruz  pays  the  expense  to  the  end  of  1795.  Id,,  xiii.  74;  8t,  Pap,,  Sac, 
MS.,vii.44-5. 

"June  22,  1793,  viceroy's  decree.  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xi.  129.  Oct  9tli, 
ArriUaga  to  commandant  of  Monterey,  mentioning  decree  of  June  10^.  8L 
Pap,,  Sac.,  MS.,  L  113.  Oct.  28th,  Lasuen  says  the  padres  will  contribute 
what  they  can— that  is  their  prayers.  Arch.  ArtobUpado,  MS.,  L  36.  Dec. 
7th,  decree  has  been  published  in  Loreto.  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xi.  149. 
March  4,  1794,  Gov.  to  V.  R.  announces  $740  as  the  amount  Id,,  xxi  133; 
xii.  93;  Prov.  Hec.,  MS.,  vi.  31;  Oaceta  de  Mex.,  vi.  578.  June  26th,  V.  B. 
declines  with  thanks  in  the  king's  name.  Id,,  xii.  35;  xi.  180,  182;  Prov. 
Rec,  MS.,  viii.  144.  Nov.  11th,  Gov.  announces  the  restitution.  Prov.  Bee, 
MS.,iv.  120. 

^  April  4,  1796,  viceroy  to  governor,  accepting  the  donation.  Prov.  St. 
Pap,,  MS.,  xiii  114-15.    June  17th,  V.  R.  to  gov.  and  other  later  cone- 
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The  orders  respecting  precautions  against  foreign 
vessels  were  duly  promulgated;^  but  opportunities  for 
carrying  them  into  execution  were  rare  in  1795.  The 
visit  of  the  English  merchant  vessel  Phoenix^  Cap- 
tain Moore — if  that  may  be  taken  b&  a  satisfactory 
average  from  the  Mor,  Mayor,  Moor,  Murr,  and  Morr 
of  the  archives — was  the  only  sensation  of  the  year, 
and  was  indeed  a  mild  one.  She  touched  at  Santa 
Bdrbara  in  August  from  Bengal  for  supplies,  affording 
the  provincial  authorities  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
repeat  the  old  orders,  and  the  local  powers  to  carry 
out  the  hospitable  but  strict  policy  in  such  caaes  pre- 
scribed. They  were  fortified  with  the  treaty  of  1790 
and  other  formidable  material  for  a  discussion  on  inter- 
national obligations;  but  the  Phcenix  was  content  to 
receive  a  few  needed  supplies  and  sail  away.  Moore 
left  with  Goycoechea  a  JBoston  lad  who  desired  to  re- 
main in  the  country  and  '  become  a  Christian;'  but  he 
was  sent  to  San  Bias  a  few  months  later.^    Six  letters 

spondence  on  subject.  SU  Pap,,  Sac.,  MS.,  y.  9^105.  July  19th,  Oct  12th, 
16th,  Gov.  to  commandants  and  padres.  Prov,  i?ec.,  MS.,  iv.  90-1, 135, 137;  vi. 
151 .  Oct.  18th,  Lasuen  to  gov.  explaining  the  j^vert^  of  the  padres,  the  great 
services  they  are  rendering  the  king,  and  their  inability,  with  the  best  wishes, 
to  give  anything  but  their  prayers  for  the  victory  of  Spanish  arms.  Arch.  Sta 
Barbara,  MS.,  xii.  234;  St.  Pap.  Sac.,  MS.,  ix.  88-93.  March  12,  1796, 
announcement  of  results,  showing  that  San  Francisco  gave  $707 ;  Monterey 
and  San  Jos4,  $554;  Santa  Barbara  and  Angeles,  |980,  and  San  Diego,  $639. 
St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  V.  98;  viii.  75;  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  iv.  163.  Jan.  17,  1797, 
viceroy's  thanks  for  aid,  including  the  prayers.  Arch,  StaBdrbara,  MS.,  xii. 
234;  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  vi.  181.  Feace  announced  bv  V.  R.  Nov.  29,  1795, 
and  solemn  mass  of  thanksgiving  ordered.  Prov.  at.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiii  73. 
Published  by  gov.  Feb.  29,  1796.  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  iv.  144.  Original  letter 
of  LajBuen  asking  nadres  to  say  mass  at  each  mission.  Doc.  Hist.  Col.,  MS., 
iv.  55-7.  General  amnesty  and  pardon  on  account  of  peace,  and  of  marriage 
of  princesses.  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  vi.  82;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xv.  40. 

1*  Jan.  6,  1795,  governor  orders  that  even  in  the  case  of  San  Bias  vessels, 
the  first  persons  landing  must  be  closely  examined  to  be  sure  they  are  really 
Spaniards.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiii.  16-17.  Nov.  2d,  Sal  to  comisionado 
ox  S.  Jos^  urfpng  strict  compliance  with  the  V.  R's  orders  of  July  25.  S.  Josi 
Arch.,  MS.,  IV.  26.  Nov.  14th,  Goycoechea  to  Borica.  No  forei^ers  will  be 
allowed  to  visit  the  country  on  horseback  or  to  get  breeding  animals.  Prov. 
St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiv.  29-30. 

^  Portrait  of  Thomas  Murr  sent  to  viceroy  (?).  Prov.  Bee.  MS.,  viii.  166. 
Sept.  5th,  Goycoechea  to  Borica,  Says  the  boy's  name  was  Bostones  and  he 
was  of  good  parentage,  a  pilot  and  carpenter.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiv.  69- 
70.  Capt.  Matute  is  asked  to  carry  the  young  Bostonian  to  San  Bias.  Id. ,  xxi. 
230.  His  name  was  Joseph  O'Cain,  an  Irishman,  and  he  went  in  the  Aranzazu 
(perhaps  in  1796).  Prov.  i^€c.,  MS.,  iv.  22-3,30-1.  'This  Englishman  is  a  native 
of  Ireland  and  his  parents  live  now  in  Boston.'  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil., 
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with  English  addresses  were  taken  from  the  mail  this 
year  and  forwarded  to  the  viceroy  by  Borica*s  order." 

Throughout  the  year  1796  precautionary  orders 
against  K)reign  vessels  continued  to  be  issued,  pre- 
senting no  variation  in  matter  or  manner  from  those 
of  former  years,  yet  it  may  be  well  to  notice  an  order 
of  Borica  to  the  effect  that  large  war-ships,  able  to 
seize  San  Diego,  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  enter 
the  port,  supplies  being  sent  out  in  boats.  Just  how 
they  were  to  be  kept  out  does  not  clearly  appear, 
since  no  such  ship  came  to  that  harbor.^  In  July  a 
report  reached  Monterey,  coming  from  an  American 
captain  at  Nootka,  who  received  it  from  an  English 
captain  at  Botany  Bay,  that  the  Englishmen  had 
orders  to  attack  Spanish  vessels;  but  the  report  did 
not  receive  much  credit,  and  the  viceroy's  orders  dated 
November  30th  to  make  reprisals  on  all  English  craft 
entering  the  ports,  did  not  reach  California  till  the 
next  year.** 

Only  two  foreign  vessels  made  their  appearance  on 
the  coast  this  year.  The  first  was  the  English  man- 
of-war  Providence^  under  Captain  Broughton  who  had 
visited  California  before  with  Vancouver.    She  anch- 

MS.,  TOO,  11.  There  ia  a  Joe^  Barling  also  mentioned  as  an  Irishman  who 
arrived  in  or  about  this  year.  St.  Pap,^  Sac.,  MS.,  xix.  8,  9.  See  also  on  the 
visit  of  the  Phoenix,  Prcv,  8t  Pap.,  MS.,  xiii.  17-68;  xiv.  67;  St.  Pap., 
Sac.,  MS.,  zvii.  1;  Prov.  Rec.,  MS.,  iv.  22-3.  Another  English  vessel,  the 
ResoluUon,  Gapt  Lochi  (Locke?),  was  reported  by  Grajera  of  San  Diego  as 
having  touched  at  Todoe  Santos  Bay  in  August.  Prw.  St,  Pap.,  MS.,  xiiL 
66-70. 

*^  Prov,  St,  Pap,,  MS.,  xiiL  175.  The  only  Spanish  vessels  of  the  year 
seem  to  have  been  the  Conctpehn,  Melendez,  and  the  Aranzazu,  Matute, 
with  the  memorias* 

'^  Jan.  1796,  viceroy  to  governor,  no  person  from  a  foreign  vessel  to  be 
admitted  into  Califomia.  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  viiL  158;  St  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  xviL 
7.  March  30th,  Sal  to  Borica,  for  supplies  furnished  a  receipt  to  be  taken  and 
sent  to  gov.  Prov.  St,  Pap.,  MS.,  xiv.  104.  No  goods  to  be  taken  in  return 
for  supplies.  St,  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  iv.  69.  April  7th,  Borica  to  commandant  of 
San  Diego,  war-vessels  not  to  be  admitted  into  the  ports.  Prov.  Bee. ,  MS.,  v. 
242.  April  18th,  Indians  to  be  sent  to  Bodega  to  look  out  for  foreign  vessels. 
Prov,  St,  Pap,,  Ben.  MU.,  MS.,  xxiv.  11.  Nov.  2d,  Borica  to  V.  R,  St.  Pap, 
Sac.,  MS.,  iv.  61.  June  18th,  viceroy  orders  strict  precautions.  Prov.  St, 
Pap,,  MS.,  xiv.  151. 

'^  July  15,  1796,  governor  to  commandant,  private.  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  iv. 
149.  Aug.  25th,  Grajera  to  gov.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiv.  115.  Nov.  dOth, 
viceroy  to  gov.  Id.,  xiv.  173.  Oct.  19th,  a  courier  arrived  at  Monterey  from 
San  Diego,  announcing  that  18  sail  had  been  sighted.  St,  Pap. ,  Sac,,  MS.,  vi.  89. 
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ored  at  Monterey,  obtained  some  needed  supplies,  left 
some  instruments  which  had  been  intended  for  Bodega 
y  Cuadra,  but  which  Borica  received  and  paid  for,  and 
then  sailed  away.  It  is  recorded  not  very  clearly, 
that  Broughton  after  raising  his  anchor  attempted  m 
boats  some  exploration  of  the  Bio  San  Antonio,  or 
Salinas,  and  that  his  boats  were  fired  at."  The  other 
vessel,  the  first  from  the  United  States  to  anchor  in  a 
Californian  port,  waa  the  Otter  of  Boston,  commanded 
by  Ebenezer  Dorr.^  She  carried  six  guns  and  twenty- 
six  men,  arriving  at  Monterey  on  October  29th,  after 
having  cruised  in  the  vicinity  for  nearly  a  week. 
Having  obtained  wood  and  water,  freely  supplied  by 
the  Spaniards  on  sight  of  her  passport  from  General 
Washington  signed  by  the  Spanish  consul  at  Charles- 
ton, she  sailed  on  the  6th  of  November.  Dorr  asked 
permission  to  land  some  English  sailors  who  had 
secretly  boarded  his  vessel  at  Port  Saxon."  His  roT 
quest  was  refused,  but  he  landed  five  men  on  the 
beach  at  night,  and  the  next  night  five  more  and  a 
woman  on  the  Catmelo  shore,  forcing  them  from  the 
boat,  they  said,  by  the  use  of  a  pistol.  Dorr's  conduct 
naturally  seemed  to  the  Spaniards  ungrateful;  but 
his  position  was  doubtless  a  difficult  one,  and  the  nec- 
essity of  getting  rid  of  his  convict  passengers  was 
urgent.  Governor  Borica  regarded  it  as  a  aishonor- 
abie  trick  on  the  part  of  the  Yankee;  but  he  had  to 

^  Sept  10,  1796,  viceroy  to  Borica,  approYes  of  Mb  having  fired  at  the 
boats,  Buspectiiig  that  the  aim  was  to  explore  the  saHnas,  and  he  will  send  a 
yessel  to  prevent  snch  attempts.  St,  Pap,,  Sac, ,  MS. ,  viiL  74.  The  Providence 
fired  a  salute  of  11  guns  on  entering  and  the  battery  responded.  According 
to  Id.,  vi.  85-6,  she  sailed  June  18Ui;  but  according  to  Prov,  St.  Pap,,  Ben. 
Mil. ,  MS. ,  xziii.  3,  5,  it  was  July  8th.  The  instruments  left  were  worth  £250. 
According  to  Id.,  xxiv.  6,  the  vessel  appears  to  have  been  at  San  FranciBoo 
on  June  10th.  Albemi  is  ordered  not  to  let  Broughton  land.  Orders  were 
sent  to  other  ports  not  to  permit  a  landing  or  to  furnish  anv  more  supplies. 
Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  iv.  67.  Supplies  furnish^  amounted  to  $308,  the  bill  being 
sent  to  Mexico.  Id.,  iv.  206.  The  instruments  were  sent  to  San  Bias.  Prov. 
St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi.  242. 

^  She  is  called  by  the  Spaniards  the  Otter  Boston,  El  otro  Boston,  and  Loter 
Boston;  and  their  captain,  Dow,  Dour,  Dor,  Daur,  Door,  and  Dore. 

'*  Herbert  C.  Dorr,  son  of  this  captain,  a  well  known  litterateur  residing 
in  San  Francisco,  tells  me  that  these  men  were  convicts  from  Botany  Bay, 
and  that  he  has  often  heard  his  father  tell  the  story  of  this  voyage  and  of  ma 
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provide  for  the  new-comers.  They  were  set  at  work 
as  carpenters  and  blacksmiths  at  nineteen  cents  per 
day,  and  they  proved  so  industrious  and  well  behaved 
that  Borica  would  fain  have  retained  them  in  the 
country;  but  in  obedience  to  royal  orders  he  was 
obliged  to  send  them  the  next  year  to  San  Bias  en 
route  for  Cddiz.^ 

On  March  23d  and  April  1st  the  VaMis  and  San 
Cdrlos  arrived  at  Monterey  and  San  Francisco  re- 
spectively with  most  of  the  companla  franca,  and  of 
the  artillerymen,  the  rest  coming  up  the  following 
spring,  and  the  military  force  in  California  being  thus 
increased  by  nearly  one  hundred  men.*  Lieutenant- 
trembles  with  these  reckless  men  who  used  the  OUer  as  a  means  of  escape. 
The  Dorr  family  famished  several  masters  and  owners  of  vessels  en>;aged  in 
the  fur-trade  in  northern  waters,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  flisL  N,  W,  Coati^  this 


'^NoY.  5,  1796,  Borica  to  viceroy,  announcing  arrival  and  stating  that 
no  irregularities  have  been  committed  by  the  Americans.  St.  Pap,,  Sac.,  MS., 
iv.  62-3;  vi.  86-^.  Nov.  10th,  Borica  to  V.  R.,  describing  the  subsequent 
'  irregularities.*  Id. ,  iv.  63-4.  Dec.  6th,  Has  received  order  to  send  the  Irish- 
man Barling  and  all  other  foreigners  to  C&diz,  will  therefore  send  by  first 
vessel  the  men  left  by  Dorr.  Id.,  iv.  68-9.  Dorr  obtained  supplies  to  Uie 
value  of  $187.  Prov.  6ec.,  MS.,  iv.  288.  Five  Englishmen  kept  as  prisoners 
until  the  Aramazu  arrives.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi.  244.  Aug.  1796,  V.  IL's 
order  to  send  Burling  and  foreigners  to  Cddiz.  Prov.  Pec.,  MS.,  viii.  165;  iv. 

147.  I  suppose  this  Burling  and  the  Boston  boy,  and  O'Cain  to  have  been 
possibly  the  same  person.  Oct  6,  1797,  Borica  toV.  R.,  sends  the  11  to  San 
mas.  Prov.  Pec,  MS.,  vi.  56.  Oct.  19th,  Borica  asks  Capt.  Gaamano  to  take 
them.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi.  270.  Feb.  3,  1798,  V.  R  approves.  Id., 
xvil.  17.  Oct.  23d,  a  strange  vessel  anchored  ofif  Santa  Cruz.  Prov.  Bee.,  MS., 
V.  94.  Doubtless  the  Otter.  The  Spanish  vessels  of  the  year  were  the  Valdis 
and  San  Cdrloa  which  brought  troops,  etc.,  from  San  Bias  in  April,  touching 
at  Ban  Fnmcisco,  Monterey,  and  Santa  BiHrbara;  the  SutU,  Capt.  Tobar,  from 
a  tour  in  ihe  north;  the  Concepcion,  Capt.  Salazar  from  Manila  at  Santa  B^- 
bara  in  April;  and  the  Aranzaau,  Capt.  Cosme  Bertodano,  with  the  memorku 
at  Monterey  and  Ssn  Francisco  in  July,  and  at  Santa  B^bara  in  September. 
Prov.  Rec.,  MS.,  iv.  60-1,  74,  77,  148;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiv.  24,  86,  133; 
xxi.  236;  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  xvii.  6.  According  to  the  Belacion  de  las 
Embarcaciones  que  han  conducido  las  SUuadoa  de  los  4  presidios  de  la  Nwwa 
California,  con  espresion  de  loa  nombres  de  nu  conumdanUes,  deade  el  aHo  de 
1781,  hasta  1796,  MS.,  it  appears  that  since  1788  only  one  vessel  each  year 
had  come  especially  with  the  regalArmemorias  of  supplies,  though  as  we  have 
seen  several  vessels  arrived  for  one  purpose  or  another. 

"Arrival  of  the  vessels.  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  xvii.  6.  Arrival  of  Concep- 
cion, 1797,  with  Lieutenant  Suarez  and  4  privates.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvii. 

148.  The  compania  franca  of  Catalan  volunteers  consisted  of  captain,  2  lieu- 
tenants, 3  sergeants— Joaquin  Tic6,  Francisco  Gutierrez,  and  Juan  Inigues — 
8  corporals,  2  drummers,  and  69  privates — 75  men  in  all.  Full  list  of  namea 
in  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  xxiv.  1-4.  The  artillery  detachment  con- 
sisted of  a  sergeant— Jos^  Boca — 3  corporals,  and  14  privates — 18  men  in  all. 
Total  93.  Id.,  xxiii.  11. 
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colonel  Pedro  Alberni,  captain  of  the  Catalan  volun- 
teers, became  at  once  commandant  at  San  Francisco, 
where  twenty-five  of  his  men  were  stationed.  Twen- 
ty-five were  sent  to  San  Diego  under  Lieutenant  Josd 
Font,  and  eight  under  sub-lieutenant  Simon  Suarez 
remained  at  Monterey,  a  sergeant  and  thirteen  men 
being  scattered  in  various  duties.  The  artillery  de- 
tachment under  Sergeant  Josd  Koca  was  also  distrib- 
uted between  the  three  presidios.*^  With  the  troops 
came  the  lieutenant  of  engineers,  Alberto  de  C6rdoba, 
who  proceeded  to  make  an  inspection  of  the  coast  de- 
fences. In  September  he  reported  to  the  viceroy, 
chiefly  on  the  works  at  San  Francisco,  which  he  found 
exceedingly  defective  and  well-nigh  useless.  The  bat- 
tery at  Monterey  was  also  useless  so  far  as  the  de- 
fence of  the  port  was  concerned,  since  vessels  could 
easily  anchor  and  land  men  out  of  range  of  the  guns. 
C6rdoba  believed  that  eflfective  forts  and  enough  of 
them  could  not  be  erected  except  at  an  enormous 
expense,  and  he  favored  rather  an  increase  of  troops 
and  one  or  more  cruising  vessels  on  the  coast.  He 
subsequently  visited  the  south,  and  found  the  defences 
not  more  efiective  than  those  in  the  north,  as  the 
governor  informed  Branciforte  at  the  beginning  of 
1797.  Borica,  however,  found  some  comfort  in  the 
thought  that  the  foes  from  whom  attack  might  be 
feared  were  probably  ignorant  how  weak  the  fortifi- 
cations really  were.^ 

>>  July  8,  1793,  the  preridioe  had  161  muskets,  60  pistols,  177  swords,  223 
lances.  Prov.  St  Pap,,  MS.,  xxi.  150-3.  July  ICfth,  received  from  San  Bias 
158  muskets,  142  swords,  96  lances— value  $2,650.  Id.,  xxi  194;  Prov,  St, 
Pap,,  Ben,  Mil,  MS.,  xxv.  1.  Sept.  16,  1795,  170  cwt.  powder  sent.  Prov, 
St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiii.  81.  Dec.  1796,  Feb.  1797,  200  muskets,  200 pistols,  200 
cartridges,  200  musket-cases,  16,000 flints.  Prov.  Rtc,  MS.,  viii.  170,  173;  iv. 
167;  vi  68;  Prov.  St,  Pap.,  MS.,  xv.  223;  xvi  240;  xviL  146;  xxi.  253. 

•*  CMtoha,  Informe  al  Virty  solre  defensas  de  California,  1796,  MS.  Dec. 
27, 1796,  viceroy  to  gov.  has  received  Cordoba's  plans  of  San  Francisco,  Mon- 
terey, and  Santa  Cniz,  has  ordered  the  fitting-out  of  two  cruisers,  and  has 
taken  measures  for  the  proper  strengthening  of  San  Francisco.  St,  Pap,,  Sa4:., 
MS.,  vii.  32-n6.  Jan.  20,  1797,  Borica  to  V.  R.  Prov,  Pec,,  MS.  vi.  78. 
C6rdoba's  first  report  was  sent  to  Mexico  by  Borica  with  his  communication 
of  S^t.  2l8t,  enclosing  five  plans  and  approving  Cordoba's  suggestions.  St, 
Pap,,  8a£, ,  MS. ,  iv.  66-7.  Bonca's  instructions  to  C6rdoba  for  his  southern  trip, 
Oct.  8, 1796.  Prov,  St,  Pap,,  MS.,  xxi.  246-7.     He  was  to  gather  material  for 
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The  transport  San  CdrloSy  Captain  Saavedra,  arrived 
at  San  Francisco  March  11,1 797,  and  probably  brought 
the  news  of  actual  war  with  England,  though  the 
communication  of  the  viceroy  does  not  appear  in  the 
archives;"  for  the  13th  of  Alarch  despatches  began  to 
circulate  throughout  the  province,  ordering  the  seiz- 
ing of  English  vessels,  instructing  commandants  to 
redouble  their  precautions,  and  calling  upon  friars  to 

five  not  only  prayers  but  Indians  if  needed.  On  the 
rst  alarm  of  invasion  notice  was  to  be  sent  to  Mon- 
terey, the  military  forces  were  to  concentrate  at  the 
threatened  point,  and  live-stock  was  to  be  driven 
inland.  Men  were  drilled  in  the  use  of  arms ;  messen- 
gers were  kept  in  constant  motion;  Indians  were 
harangued  on  the  horrors  of  an  English  invasion; 
sentinels  were  posted  wherever  an  anchorage  or  land- 
ing was  deemed  possible;  able-bodied  men  were 
gathered  at  the  presidios,  while  the  disabled  ones 
were  detailed  to  protect  women  and  children;  and 
strict  economy  was  practised,  since  a  non-arrival  of 
the  supply-ship  was  feared.  This  state  of  things 
lasted  several  months,  but  the  popular  excitement 
was  considerably  allayed  by  the  arrival  of  the  Con- 
cepcion  and  Princesa  in  April  and  May,  and  by  the 
delay  of  the  English  invasion,  nothing  more  alarming 
having  occurred  in  the  mean  time  than  the  rumored 
finding  of  some  bodies  of  white  men  in  the  surf  at 
Point  Reyes." 

a  general  nukp  of  California.  Dec.  11th,  Gdrdoba  azriTed  in  San  Di^^  8L 
Pap.^  8ac,,  Tii.  53. 

"Arrival  of  San  Cdrlo9,  Prav,  8t.  Pap.,  MS.,  xzi.  240;  Prw,  Si,  Pap., 
Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  zvi.  62.  There  is  a  letter  of  the  viceroy  to  Borica  dated 
Jan.  25th,  in  which  he  allndee  to  some  vague  rumors  of  trouble  with  England, 
and  recommends  precautions.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xv.  218-19. 

**  Bilarch  13th,  Borica  to  Lasnen,  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  vi  183.  Borica  to  com- 
mandants. Id.,iv.  155.  March  13th  to  14th,  Lasuen  to  padres  ordering  prayers, 
litany  on  Saturdays,  mass  once  a  month,  and  exhortations  such  as  Maccabeus 
cnve  during  the  campaign  furainst  Nicanor.  Arch.  Sta  Barbara,  MS. ,  xL  141-4; 
Doc.  Hist.  Col.,  MS.,  iv.  83-4.  March  17th,  Borica  to  commandants.  Prov, 
Rec,  MS.,  iv.  155-6.  March  19th,  24th,  Sal  to  R  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvL 
220-22.  March  22d,  B.  to  commandant  S.  F.  Cautious  with  strange  vessels, 
war-ships  to  be  menaced.  Prov.  Ree.,  MS.  v.  82-^.  March  28th,  April  10th, 
2d,  Goycoechea  to  B.,  Santa  Bdrbara  defences  in  a  very  bad  state  to  resist 
attack.    Is  suspicious  of  the  Indians  to  whom  the  Britian  have  given  beads. 
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During  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber all  seems  to  have  been  quiet,*^  but  in  the  middle 
of  October  there  came  a  report  from  the  peninsular 
mission  of  San  Miguel  that  five,  ten,  or  even  sixteen 
vessels  had  been  seen  making  for  the  north.  The 
falsity  of  the  report  was  ascertained  before  a  week 
had  passed,  but  not  before  it  had  been  published  with 
all  the  precautionary  orders  of  old  throughout  the 
province,  and  had  been  sent  to  Mexico.**  This  emer- 
gency elicited  from  Governor  Borica  peremptory  in- 
structions which  went  all  the  rounds,  to  the  effect 
that  in  case  he  were  taken  prisoner  by  the  English 
no  attention  was  to  be  paid  to  any  orders  purporting 
to  come  from  him,  whatever  their  nature;  but  the 
commandants  were  to  go  on  in  defence  of  California 
as  their  duty  and  circumstances  might  dictate."    A 

Families  to  be  cradnaUy  removed  to  Angeles.  Prov,  8t.  Pap.,  MS.,  xy.  40, 
43-5,  188-^9.  March  dlst,  Sal  to  B.,  all  care  taken.  Provisions  to  be 
destroyed  and  not  allowed  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  foe.  Id.,  xvi.  220. 
March  Slst,  April  6th,  May  11th,  Grajera  to  B.,  a  sentinel  on  the  beach  at 
San  Juan  Capistrano,  Invalids  of  Angeles,  San  Gabriel,  and  Nietoe  rancho 
ready.  If  the  Presidio  has  to  be  abuidoned,  shall  it  be  destroyed  or  notf 
Id.,  xvi.  267-9,  211-12.  April  6th,  Fidalgo  to  K  from  San  Bias.  The  Con- 
cepcion.  Captain  Manrique,  and  the  Princena,  Captain  Caamafio,  will  protect 
the  California  coast.  Id.,xvn.  147.  April  24th,  B.  to  Goycoechea,  Target- 
shooting  every  Sunday.  Indians  must  be  imbued  with  anti-English  senti- 
ments, taught  that  the  foe  are  hostile  to  religion,  violators  of  women.  Prov, 
Bee,  MS.,  iv.  88.  April  25th,  B.  to  commandants,  economize,  for  the 
supplies  of  1798  cannot  come.  Id.,  iv.  158.  April  30th,  Albemi  to  B., 
Indians  refuse  to  go  to  Bodega  from  fear.  Prov.  ot.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvii.  152. 
May  25th,  Prineesa  at  Sta  Bdrbara  with  supplies.  Will  remain  as  a  coast- 
guard. Id.,  xxi.  261-2.  June  8th,  B.  to  commandants.  If  Presidio  is  aban- 
doned, guns  to  be  spiked  and  powder  burned.  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  v.  254-5. 
Finding  of  bodies  at  Ft  Reyes  in  April.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xv.  116. 
Two  years  later  it  was  learned  that  San  Diego  Bay  had  been  surveyed  by  the 
English  in  1797  on  a  moonlight  night.  Prov.  8t.  Pap.,  Ben.  JiU.,  MS., 
xiii.  20. 

"^  Oct.  1st,  Vallejo,  writing  from  San  Jos^,  mentions  the  arrival  of  an 
English  ship  at  Santa  Cruz,  Prov.  8t.  Pap.,  MS.,  xv.  155,  but  nothing  more 
is  heard  of  the  matter. 

*^Oct.  15th,  Grajera  to  Borica.  Oct.  20th,  contradiction.  Prov.  St.  Pap., 
MS.,  xvi.  190-1.  Oct.  19th,  B.  to  all.  Spread  the  news  in  all  directions  d 
mata-caJballo.  Vigilanciall  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  iv.  160;  v.  259.  Dec.  3d,  4th, 
viceroy  to  B.  He  doubts  the  accuracy  of  the  report,  since  the  Concepcion 
and  Princeia  came  down  the  coast  without  seeing  any  vessels.  Prov.  St.  Pap., 
MS.,  XV.  273-5. 

"Oct.  20th,  Borica  to  commandants.  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  iv.  161.  Oct,  22d, 
Albemi  to  comisionado  of  San  Jo8<$.  San  Josi,  Arch.,  MS.,  v.  28.  Nov.  3d, 
Goycoechea  to  B.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xv.  100.  Nov.  9th,  Grajera  to  B. 
Id.,  xvi.  195-^. 
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large  war-ship  arrived  at  Santa  Bdrbara  on  Dec.  I7th, 
but  she  proved  to  be  the  Spanish  MagallaneSy  Cap- 
tain Espmosa^  from  Manila,  and  had  come  to  protect 
rather  than  to  invade  the  coimtry.  Finding  no  foes 
in  California  waters,  she  sailed  for  the  south,  as  the 
Concepcion  and  Princesa  had  done  a  little  earlier.* 

The  only  subsequent  events  of  the  war,  so  far  as 
California  was  concerned,  were  the  contribution  for 
the  relief  of  his  Majesty's  exchequer,  called  for  by 
Viceroy  Azanza  through  bishop  and  governor  in  the 
fall  of  1798  and  paid  in  the  summer  of  1799,*^  and  a 
new  fright,  also  in  1799,  resulting  in  the  usual  precau- 
tionaiy  orders,  and  caused  by  the  report  of  from  fifteen 
to  nineteen  English  frigates  in  and  about  the  gulf  of 
California.  "^ 

**0f  the  San  Cdrlos  we  know  nothing  beyond  her  arriTal  on  March  11th 
at  San  Francisco.  The  Concepcion  left  San  Bias  in  March  with  $1,088  of 
provisions;  she  bron^t  also  9  settlers,  2  smiths,  4  soldiers,  and  11  padres, 
having  on  board  Alf^rez  Lujan  and  Lieut.  Suarez;  arrived  at  San  Francisco 
April  14th;  was  at  Monterey  Jnne  28th;  left  Monterey  Sept  4th;  left  San 
Dieeo  Nov.  8th;  arrived  S.  Bhis  Nov.  22d.  The  Princesa  arrived  at  Sta 
B4rbara  May  27th  with  160  men,  many  sick  with  scorvy;  was  at  San  Diego 
from  Jnne  to  October;  and  sailed  with  tiie  Concepcion.  The  Magailcmes  re- 
mained onlv  a  few  days  at  Sta  Bdrbara  and  sailed  for  Acapulco.  The  only 
other  vessel  of  the  year  was  the  ActivOy  Captain  Salazar,  from  Manila,  which 
arrived  at  Monterey  Sept.  27th,  and  sailed  Oct  7th.  The  vessels  of  1798 
were  the  Coneepdonj  Gaamafio,  and  the  Activo,  Leon  y  Luna.  The  former 
arrived  at  Santa  B&rbara  in  May  with  8  padres  and  24  convicts,  and  left 
Monterey  in  June.  The  latter  arrived  at  San  Francisco  in  June.  On  move- 
ments of  vessels:  iVoi7.  Bee,  MS.,  iv.  90-1,  94,  105,  157,  162;  vL  52,  54,  56, 
76,  87,  92-4,  104,  256;  St  Pap.,  Sac,,  MS.,  viii.  76;  Prov,  SL  Pap,,  MS.,  xv. 
52,  68,  113-14;  xvi.  64,  62,  176,  192,  197;  xvii  1;  xxi.  249,  25^-5,  281. 

"  Oct  20, 1798,  viceroy  to  gov.  Prov,  St,  Pap,,  MS.,  xvii.  82.  Nov.  13th, 
bishop  to  padres,  and  Lasuen^s  refusal.  Arch,  Sta  Bdrbara,  MS.,  x.  67-72; 
zii.  236-7;  vi.  296-7.  Jan.  31st,  Borica  to  V.  R.,  sends  $1,000  as  a  peraonal 
contribution.  Prov,  Bee,,  MS.,  vL  118.  Same  date  to  commandants.  Id,,  iv. 
170.  June  26,  account  of  results.  Settlers  and  Indians  of  the  missions  (per- 
haps an  eiTor  for  Monterey  including  Borica*s  amount?)  $1,853;  San  Fran- 
cisco, $242;  Angeles,  $175;  Santa  B&rbara,  $375;  San  Diego,  $519;  Catalan 
volunteers,  $257;  artillery,  $39;  total,  $3,460.  Prov,  St,  Pap,,  Ben.  Mil,, 
MS.,  xxviL  7.  Another  account  makes  $1,853  the  total.  Prov.  Bec^  MS., 
vi.  128. 

*"  July  4,  1798,  Borica  to  commandants,  19  frigates  in  the  Paci6&  Prov. 
Bee.,  MS.,  iv.  172.  July  12th,  15th,  Sal  to  conusionado  of  San  Jos^  for- 
warding orders  and  1,000  cartridges.  S.  J096,  Arch.,  MS. ,  vi.  48-9.  July  19th, 
B.  to  commandant  Sta  Bdrbfua,  a  place  to  be  prepared  at  San  Fernando  for 
archives,  reserve  arms,  and  church  vessels.  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  iv.  112.  Aug. 
3d,  V.  R.  to  B.,  the  Manila  galleons  must  remain  at  Monterey  until  the  way 
is  cleared  of  privateers.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvii.  237.  Governor's  orders 
in  accordance.  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  iv.  176;  vi.  131.  Sept  18th,  two  Spanish 
vessels  reported  as  captured,  not  in  CaL  Id.,  iv.  173. 
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From  1797  to  1800  the  military  force  and  distribu- 
tion remained  practically  the  same  as  in  1796  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Catalan  volunteers  and  the  artil- 
lery. In  April  1797  Borica  asked  for  twenty-five 
recruits  per  year  to  fill  vacancies  and  for  an  increase 
of  thirty  infantry  and  fifty  cavalry,  besides  three  war- 
vessels.  At  the  beginning  of  1799  the  total  expense 
of  the  military  establishment  as  given  by  the  gov- 
ernor, was  $73,889  per  year.  In  March  Borica  urged 
an  increase  of  $18,624  in  the  annual  expense,  by  the 
addition  of  three  captains  and  an  adjutant  inspector, 
and  the  substitution  of  one  hundred  and  five  cavalry 
for  the  Catalan  volunteers.  Nothing  was  accomplished, 
however,  in  these  directions  until  after  1800.'*  In  the 
mean  time  some  slight  progress  was  made  on  local 
fortifications,  and  the  engineer  C6rdoba,  having  com- 
pleted his  surveys  and  made  a  general  map  of  Cali- 
fornia, had  returned  to  Mexico  in  the  autumn  of 
1798.**^ 

At  the  end  of  1798  four  sailors  who  had  been  left 
in  Baja  California  by  the  American  vessel  Gallant 
were  brought  up  to  San  Diego  and  set  to  work  while 
awaiting  a  vessd  to  take  them  to  San  Blas.*^  In  May 
1799  James  Rowan  in  the  Eliza ^  an  American  ship, 
anchored  at  San  Francisco  and  obtained  supplies  un- 
der a  promise  not  to  touch  at  any  other  port  in  the 
province.*"  •  In  August  1800  the  American  ship  Betsy, 

^Prov.  Bec,y  MS.,  vL  86-8;  Prav,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  rvii.  180,  188-9. 

^^Oct.  17,  1795,  viceroy  to  Borica,  speaks  of  Cdrdoba's  appointment.  He 
is  able,  well  behaved,  and  energetic.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiii.  46.  Jan. 
1797,  C6rdoba  at  work  on  a  map  of  California.  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  vi.  78.  Nov. 
26,  1797,  Borica  for^'ards  the  map  to  the  viceroy;  received  in  March  (or 
Nov.)  1798.  Id.,  vi.  62;  viii.  189;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvii.  3.     Nov.  27, 

1797,  C6rdoba  ordered  by  V.  R.  to  return  to  Mexico.    He  sailed  in  October 

1798.  Id.,  XV.  272-3;  xxi.  286. 

«Pnw.  Rec.,  MS.,  v.  283,  285;  vi.  Ill;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvii.  197-202. 
They  were  examined  carefully  but  no  information  of  importance  was  elicited. 
Wm.  Katt,  Bamaby  Jan,  ana  John  Stephens- were  natives  of  Boston  'in  the 
American  colonies.*    Gabriel  Boisse  was  a  Frenchman. 

*'May  27,  1799,  Rowan  to  commandant.  Gives  the  promise  required;  will 
pay  cash;  would  sail  to-day  if  it  were  less  foggy.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvii. 
206-8.  June  3d,  Borica  to  viceroy.  The  Eliza  had  12  guns;  gave  a  draft  on 
Boston  for  $24.  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  vi.  125-6.  Aug.  3d,  V.  R.  to  B.,  Approves 
his  course;  names  John  Kendrick  as  supercargo,  and  says  he  wished  to  i!V  inter 


at  Monterey. 
Hist. 
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Captain  Charles  Winship,  obtained  wood  and  water 
at  San  Diego.^  In  October  there  anchored  a  large 
vessel,  of  suspiciously  English  appearance  and  carry- 
ing twenty-six  guns,  oflF  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  San 
Antonio  in  Monterey  Bay;  but  she  sailed  without 
committing  hostilities.** 

In  the  spring  of  1800  there  had  come  news  of  war 
between  Spain  and  Kussia.  This  brought  out  the 
usual  orders  for  precautionary  measures  and  non-inter- 
course, but  it  failed  to  arouse  even  a  ripple  of  excite- 
ment. An  invasion  from  Kamchatka  seems  to  have 
had  no  terrors  for  the  Califomians  after  their  success 
in  escaping  from  the  fleets  of  Great  Britain.** 

Precautions  taken  to  guard  against  invasion  by  a 
foreign  foe  having  thus  been  narrated,  it  is  necessary 
to  give  some  attention  to  the  dangers  that  threatened 
from  within  at  the  hands  of  the  natives.  Although 
this  subject  of  Indian  affairs,  in  this  as  in  most  other 
periods  of  California  history,  is  prominent  in  the 
archives,  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  devote  much 
space  to  it  here.  The  Spaniards,  few  in  number 
and  surrounded  by  savages  of  whose  numbers  and 
disposition  little  was  known,  were  peculiarly  situated. 

^Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  viiL  132;  xiL  6;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi.  44;  8L  Pap., 
Scui.,  MS.,  ix.  12, 13.  She  arriyed  on  the 25th  and  Bailed  Sept.  4th;  she  had  19 
men  and  10  guns;  she  asked  aid  later  at  San  Bias,  hut  was  frightened  away 
hy  the  approach  of  Spanish  vessels,  leaving  her  supplies,  papers,  captain,  su- 
percargo, and  some  nilors. 

^iTov.  30,  1800,  governor  to  commandant.  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  zi.  146-7. 
Gov.  to  viceroy.  Prov.  8L  Pap.,  MS.,  xviii  67.  Dec.  18th,  V.  R's  orders  to 
look  out  for  returning  whalers.  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  iz.  50.  The  Concepdon 
brought  the  meTnoriae  with  nine  padres  to  San  Frandsoo  in  May  1799,  being 
kept  in  Quarantine  13  days,  and  not  leaving  Calif omia  until  /anuary  1800. 
Coming  back  she  arrived  at  Monterey  in  August  1800  with  supplies,  padres, 
and  children,  convoyed  by  the  armed  Princeaa,  Capt.  Vivera  They  were 
at  Santa  Barbara  in  September,  and  left  San  Diego  in  November.  Prov.  St. 
Pap.,  MS.,  xviii.  9,  69;  xxi.  30,  43-4, 48,  54;  Prov.  Sec.,  MS.,  ix.  12;  xL  84^ 
144;  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  iii.  20;  vii.  76-7. 

^  Dec.  21,  1799,  viceroy  to  Borica.  Newspapers  announce  war.  St.  Pap., 
Sac,  MS.,  ix.  54.  Feb.  8,  1800,  B.  to  commandants.  War  not  certain; 
but  the  province  must  be  ready  for  an  invasion  from  Kamchatka.  Prov. 
St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xviii.  23;  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  x.  5.  March  31st»  dedazation 
of  war  Known  at  Monterey.  Intercourse  with  Russia  forbidden.  Id.,  ix.  2,  7. 
Oct.  9,  1802,  mass  ordered  for  peace.  St.  Pap.,  Sac,  MS.,  vii  1. 
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They  fully  realized  the  dangers  to  which  they  would 
be  exposed  in  case  of  a  general  uprising  among  the 
natives;  and  the  consequence  was  that  any  unusual 
action  on  the  part  of  the  aborigines,  the  rumor  of 
impending  hostilities,  gave  birth  to  long  investiga- 
tions and  a  mass  of  correspondence  out  of  proportion 
to  the  cause.  Nine  tenths  of  the  rumors  investigated 
proved  to  be  groundless,  and  the  few  that  had  real 
foundation  rested  for  the  most  part  on  petty  events 
of  no  interest  save  in  the  mission  or  pueblo  where 
they  happened.  Therefore  I  shall  have  something  to 
say  of  these  matters  in  connection  with  local  annals, 
but  in  this  chapter  shall  enter  but  slightly  into  the 
details  either  of  events  or  correspondence. 

In  September  1794  fifteen  or  twenty  neophytes  of 
San  Luis  Obispo  and  Purisima  were  arrested  with 
some  gentiles  for  making  threats  and  inciting  revolt 
at  San  Luis.  Five  of  the  culprits  were  condemned 
to  presidio  work.  Throughout  the  year  there  was 
some  apprehension  of  trouble  at  San  Josd  and  Santa 
Clara,  caused  mainly  by  the  natives  suddenly  leaving 
certain  rancherias.  Lieutenant  Sal  went  in  person  to 
make  investigations,  and  the  natives  disclaimed  any 
idea  of  revolt,  but  Father  Fernandez  was  admonished 
to  be  somewhat  less  zealous,  not  to  say  cruel,  in  his 
treatment  of  the  natives.** 

In  March  1795  a  party  of  neophytes  were  sent 
from  San  Francisco  across  the  bay  northerly  in  search 
of  fugitive  Christians.  After  marching  two  nights 
and  a  day  in  that  direction  they  were  attacked  by 
the  gentiles  and  eight  or  ten  slain.  The  friars  were 
blamed  for  having  sent  out  the  party,  and  the  gov- 
ernor deemed  it  unwise  to  avenge  the  loss  and  make 
enemies  of  these  warlike  and  hitherto  friendly  tribes. 
In  the  south  Alf^rez  Grijalva  had  some  trouble  with 
the  natives  on  the  frontier  between  San  Diego  and 
San  Miguel.  This  was  in  June  and  one  or  two  sav- 
ages lost  their  lives.     Near  Santa  Barbara  there  was 

*•  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  zu.  33,  49-^53,  100-4,  124-32,  194. 
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a  fight  in  October  between  pagans  and  neophytes  in 
which  lives  were  lost  on  both  sides/' 

In  June  1797  thirty  neophytes  were  sent  across  the 
bay  from  San  Francisco,  in  a  direction  not  clearly 
indicated,  in  search  of  fugitives,  and  they  were  rather 
roughly  treated  by  a  tribe  of  Cuchillones  though  none 
were  killed.  This  affair  caused  a  long  correspondence 
and  finally  brought  positive  orders  from  the  viceroy 
forbidding  the  friars  to  send  out  such  parties.  In  July 
after  many  preliminaries  Sergeant  Amador  made  an 
expedition  against  both  the  Cuchillones  and  the  Saca- 
lanes,  who  had  committed  the  outrage  of  1795.  He 
brought  in  nine  of  the  gentile  culprits  and  eighty- 
three  fugitive  Christians.  The  savages  are  said  to 
have  dug  pits  which  prevented  the  use  of  horses,  and 
obliged  Amador  to  fight  on  foot  hand  to  hand^  seven 
or  eight  of  them  being  killed.  At  San  Luis  Obispo 
a  neophyte  was  murdered  by  a  gentile  and  there  was 
a  temporary  excitement  and  fear  that  the  mission 
would  be  attacked.  Depredations  continued  on  the 
southern  frontier  and  San  Diego  as  usual  was  deemed 
in  danger.*® 

In  1798  the  savages  are  said  to  have  surrounded 
San  Juan  Bautista  by  night,  but  they  retired  after 
killing  eight  Indians  of  an  adjoining  rancheria.  In 
the  resulting  expedition  to  the  sierra  under  Sergeant 
Macario  Castro,  one  chief  was  killed,  four  captives 
were  taken,  and  a  soldier  was  badly  wounded.  There 
was  a  false  alarm  of  impending  attack  on  San  Miguel, 
San  Luis,  and  Purlsima  by  the  Tulare  and  channel 
Indians.  Around  San  Francisco  Bay  and  especially 
at  San  Jos6  Mission  there  were  constant  rumors  of 
preparations  for  hostilities  that  never  occurred,** 

«  Prov,  Ree„  MS.,  v.  227-8;  iv.  35-6;  vi.  4^-60,  66,  146;  Prao,  8L  Pap,, 
MS.,  xiii.  82,  177-8,  215-16,  241-2,  275-6;  xvi.  71.  Acoordina  to  Cafl^o, 
Bespuesta,  MS.,  12,  the  ranchoa  of  four  men  in  the  Monterey  dutrict  were 
destroyed  by  IndiaiiB  thia  year. 

*^Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xv.  19-27.  122-^,  173-8,  282-3;  xvi.  70-3, 90,  239, 
249;  Ptov.  Bec„  MS.,  iv.  88;  v.  206-7,  287. 

«Pnw.  Ree.,  MS.,  iv.  285;  v.  210;  vL  106-7,  100;  ix.  9;  Prov.  St.  Pap., 
MS.,  xvii  97,  100,  106-7. 
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The  only  recorded  event  of  1799  was  an  expedition 
of  Macario  Castro  in  June  to  the  various  rancherias 
of  the  Monterey  district.  His  object  was  to  collect 
fugitives  from  San  Cdrlos,  Soledad,  and  San  Juan 
Bautista,  and  also  to  warn  the  gentiles  against  har- 
boring runaways.  Fortified  by  long  and  explicit 
instructions  from  Borica,  and  accompanied  by  thirteen 
soldiers  and  as  many  natives^  Castro  was  successful. 
In  May  1800  Pedro  Amador  made  a  raid  from  Santa 
Clara  into  the  hills.  He  killed  a  chief,  broke  many 
weapons,  and  took  a  few  captives  and  runaways.  The 
natives  again  committed  some  depredations  at  San 
Juan  Bautista,  and  in  July  Sergeant  Moraga,  march- 
ing against  them,  captured  fourteen."  From  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs  it  appears  that  Borica's  rule  was  a 
period  of  peace  so  far  as  Indian  hostilities  against  the 
Spaniards  are  concerned.  Naturally  there  were  con- 
flicts between  neophytes  and  pagans,  especially  when 
bands  of  the  former  were  sent  out  by  the  friars  to 
scour  the  country  for  fugitives,  and  here  and  there  a 
theft  or  other  petty  depredation  was  committed;  but 
the  natives  were  not  yet  hostile,  though  they  resisted 
the  soldiers  on  several  occasions  in  the  hills,  and 
showed  that  in  case  of  a  general  war  they  might 
prove  formidable. 

^Pnw.  8t,  Pap.,  MS.,  zviL  325-90;  zviii.  33;  Id.,  Ben.  Mil,  MS.,  zzriii 
10-12;  Pfxw.  Bee,  MS.,  iz.  0, 10;  8k  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  yiii.  70-1. 
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CHAPTER    XXVI. 

RULE  OF  BOBICA— EXPLORATIONS  AND  NEW  FOUNDAHONS. 

1794-1800. 

SxASCH  TOB  Mission  Sites— Ezplobatiov  of  thb  Alameda— San  Bbnteo— 
Las  Pozas — Engino— PalA — ^Lasxten^  Rbpobt— Fouiidation  of  Mis- 
sion San  JobA  at  the  Alameda— Local  Annalb  to  1800— Mission  San 
Juan  Baxttista  at  Popeloutchom-Eabthquakb— Mission  San  Miguel 
AT  VahiI— Padbs  Antonio  de  la  Concefcion  Hobba— Mission  San 
Febnando  on  Reyes'  Rancho,  ob  Achois  CoMiEAvrr— Mission  San 
Luis  Rey  at  Tagayme— A  New  Pueblo— Pbsuminaby  Cobbespond- 

ENOE— SeABCH  fob  A  SiTB— RePOBTS  OF  AlBEBNI  AND  C6bDOBA— SaN 

Fbanoisco  and  Alameda  Rejected  in  Favob  of  Santa  Cbuz — ^Abp 
BivAL  of  Colonists— Founding  of  the  Villa  de  Bbancifobtb— Pbo- 
test  of  the  Fbancisgans— Plan  to  Open  Communication  with  New 
Mexico— OoLOBADO  Route  to  Sonoba. 

It  had  long  been  the  intention  to  found  a  series 
of  new  missions,  each  equidistant  from  two  of  the  old 
ones,  or  as  nearly  so  as  practicable,  and  all  somewhat 
farther  inland  than  the  original  line.  The  friars  of 
course  were  familiar  with  the  general  features  of  the 
country,  and  had  made  up  their  minds  long  ago  about 
the  best  sites.  In  1794-5,  however,  explorations  were 
made  by  the  priests,  assisted  in  each  instance  by  a 
military  officer  and  guard  of  soldiers.  In  some  cases 
this  was  a  real  search  for  new  information;  in  others  it 
was  a  formality,  that  the  choice  of  sites  might  be  offi- 
cially confirmed.  This  matter  settled,  the  necessary 
correspondence  between  governor,  president,  viceroy, 
and  guardian  took  place  in  1795-6,  and  in  1797-8  the 
new  missions,  five  in  number,  were  put  in  operation. 

In  1794  the  eastern  shores  of  San  Francisco  B^ 
were  almost  a  tierra  incognita  to  the  Spaniards.    It 

(660) 
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would  perhaps  be  too  much  to  say  that  those  shores 
had  not  been  visited  for  nearly  twenty  years,  since 
the  time  of  Anza;  but  there  is  no  record  of  any  pre- 
vious raid  against  the  gentiles  in  that  region,  much 
less  of  any  exploring  expedition.  In  November  of 
this  year,  four  natives  were  sent  across  to  work  with 
the  pagans,  but  one  of  the  two  tule-rafts  composing 
this  armada  was  swept  out  and  wrecked  on  the  Fara- 
llones,  where  two  of  the  navigators  were  drowned.  In 
the  same  month  the  friars  wished  to  go  with  a  small 
guard  up  the  eastern  bay-shore  from  Santa  Clara  to 
conquer  the  gentiles,  taking  advantage  of  their  short 
supply  of  food  resulting  from  drought,  but  the  com- 
mandant at  San  Francisco  refused,  because  the  coun- 
try was  "almost  unknown,"  the  natives  perverse,  and 
the  adventure  too  hazardous.^  Before  June  Sergeant 
Pedro  Amador  visited  the  southern  part  of  this  ter- 
ritory, and  in  his  report  used  the  name  of  Alameda, 
still  appUed  to  county  and  creek.*  November  15, 1795, 
in  accordance  with  Borica's  orders  of  the  9th,  Al- 
f^rez  Sal  and  Father  Danti  set  out  from  Monterey. 
On  the  16th  they  explored  the  San  Benito  region,  on 
the  stream  of  the  same  name,  where  they  found  all 
that  was  required  for  a  mission;  and  next  day  they 
found  another  suitable  location  on  the  edge  of  the 
San  Bernardino  plain  near  Las  Llagas  Creek,  or  what 
is  now  the  vicinity  of  Gilroy.  Having  arrived  at 
Santa  Clara  on  the  21st,  they  were  joined  by  Alfdrez 
Raimundo  Carrillo,  and  started  next  day  to  examine 
the  Alameda  previously  explored  by  Amador,  whose 
diary  they  had.  The  river  of  the  Alameda  was  also 
called  by  Dantl  Rio  de  San  Clemente.  The  explorers 
continued  their  journey  up  to  a  point  which  they  state 
to  have  been  opposite  or  in  sight  of  San  Francisco 

'Nov.  30,  17W,  Sal  to  Governor,  in  Prov,  St.  Pap,,  MS.,  xiL  2&-9. 

'Amador'8  report  is  not  extant,  but  the  governor's  acknowledgment  of  its 
receipt  is  dated  June  2,  1795.  Proo.  Rec.,  MS.,  v.  54.  1  suppose  he  applied 
the  name,  or  it  had  been  applied  before,  to  a  grove  on  the  stream,  since  it  is 
so  applied  a  little  later.  Alameda  was  subsequently  used  for  the  southern 
section  as  waa  Contra  Costa  for  the  northern,  though  much  less  commonly. 
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Mission  and  Yerba  Buena  Island,  nearly  or  quite  to 
the  site  of  the  modern  Oakland  perhaps,  and  then 
turned  backward,  discovering  some  important  salt- 
marshes,  and  finally  erected  a  cross  at  a  spot  some- 
what south  of  the  Alameda  and  called  San  Francisco 
Solano,  arriving  at  Santa  Clara,  well  soaked  with  the 
rain,  on  the  25th  of  November.  Both  commandant 
and  friar  kept  a  journal  of  this  expedition.  The  docu- 
ments still  exist  and  contain  many  interesting  local 
details,  but  are  somewhat  vaguely  written.  At  all 
events  I  have  no  space  for  their  reproduction,  and  the 
still  longer  explanation  that  would  be  required.* 

In  August  1795  Father  Sitjar  of  San  Antonio  made 
an  examination  of  the  country  between  his  mission 
and  San  Luis  Obispo,  finding  no  better  place  for  a  mis- 
sion than  Las  Pozas,  where  farming-^ound  for  three 
hundred  fanegas  of  seed  might  be  irrigated  from  the 
arroyos  of  Santa  Isabel  and  San  Marcos.  He  was 
accompanied  on  his  trip  by  Macario  Castro  and  Ig- 
nacio  Vallejo.* 

'  Scd,  In/orme  que  hace  de  he  Parages  que  w  han  reconocidoen  laAla/medOt 
1796,  MS.  Dated  San  Francisco,  Nov.  30ih.  Left  Sim  Fnneiaco,  Oct  16th. 
Bt.  Pap.,  Mi88,,  MS.,  ii-  60-1.  Danti,  Diario  de  un  Heconocimiento  de  la  Ala- 
meda, 1795,  MS.  Dated  San  Francisco,  Dec.  2,  1795.  It  toaj  be  noted 
that  Macario  Castro,  of  San  Jos^,  had  a  herd  of  mares  at  this  time  in  the  Ala- 
meda. Also  that  one  of  the  northern  streams  visited  was  called  San  Jtian  de 
la  Cmz.  Sal,  Ii^forme  en  el  cued  manifiestalo  que  ha  adquirido  de  varioa  miffeio» 
jpara  comunicarlo  aX  gobemador,  SI  de  Enero  1796,  MS.,  contains  the  foUow- 
mg  geographical  information  about  the  great  interior  valley — ^unintellinble  for 
the  most  part:  Aboat  15  leagues  north  from  Santa  Clara  is  the  Kio  del  Fes- 
cadero  where  salmon  are  caught.  A  quarter  of  a  league  further  the  Bio  San 
Francisco  Javier  still  larger.  Two  leagues  beyond,  the  Rio  San  Miguel, 
huraer  than  either.  These  three  have  no  trees  where  they  cross  the  tulareg 
vaUey.  Five  leagues  farther  is  the  Rio  de  la  Pasion.  Between  the  last  two 
is  an  encinal  in  that  part  of  the  Sierra  Madre  which  stretches  north  and  ia 
called  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Keeping  in  the  encinal  and  leaving  the  tularet 
to  the  left  there  is  a  re^on  of  fresh-water  lakes.  The  four  rivera  run  from 
east  to  west  and  empty  mto  the  ensenad-a  of  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  tide- 
water running  far  up.  The  Sierra  Madre  is  about  eight  leagues  from  Rio  de 
la  Pasion.  Before  coming  to  the  riven,  on  the  right  is  the  Sierra  of  San  Juan, 
a  short  distance  from  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  in  sight  from  the  presidio.  Tlie 
four  rivers  were  named  by  Captain  Rivera  in  December  1776. 

An  Indian  said  his  people  traded  with  a  nation  of  black  Indians  who  had 
padres.  Another  spoke  of  the  Julpones,  Quinenseat,  Tbunantoe,  and  Quisitoe 
nations,  the  last  bstld  from  bathing  in  boiling  lakes.  An  Indian  woman  said 
that  five  days  beyond  the  rivers  tnere  were  soldiers  and  padres.  Loveis  of 
mystery  will  find  food  for  reflection  and  theory  in  l^e  preceding  remarks. 

*Sitjar,  ReccmocimientodeSUioparalaNuevaMieiondeSanMigtiel,  1796,  MS. 
Dated  Aug.  27th,  andaddressed  toLasuen.  See  BXaoSt.  Pap,, Mies,  ,MS.,  ii  56-7. 
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The  region  between  San  Buenaventura  and  San 
Gabriel  was  explored  in  August  1795,  in  accordance 
with  the  governor's  instructions  of  July  23d,  by 
Father  Santa  Maria,  Alfi^rez  Cota,  and  Sergeant 
Ortega  with  four  men.  The  Encino  Valley,  where 
Francisco  Reyes  had  a  rancho,  was  the  spot  best 
suited  for  a  mission  among  the  many  visited,  but  the 
gentiles  being  attached  to  the  pueblo  of  Los  Angeles 
or  to  the  private  ranches,  showed  no  desire  for  mis- 
sionaries.*^ In  the  preceding  June  Sergeant  Ortega 
had  explored  the  countnr  northward  from  Santa 
Barbara  and  found  a  fertile  valley  on  the  Bio  Santa 
Bosa,  probably  near  where  Santa  In^s  was  founded 
in  later  years/  In  the  southern  district  Father 
Mariner  with  Alf^rez  Grijalva  and  six  men  started 
from  San  Diego  on  August  17th  to  search  for  a  mis- 
sion site  between  San  Diego  and  San  Juan  Capis- 
trano.  His  report  was  in  favor  of  the  valley  of  San 
Josd,  called  by  the  natives  Tacopin,  a  league  and  a 
half  beyond  Pam6  toward  the  sierra/ 

The  results  of  the  various  explorations  were  summed 
up  by  President  Lasuen  in  a  report  of  January  12, 
1796,  which  was  incorporated  by  Governor  Borica  in 
a  report  to  the  viceroy  in  February.®     The  sites  ap- 

^  Santa  Maria,  Regiatro  que  hizo  de  las  Parages  erUre  San  OaJbrid  y  San 
Buenaventura,  1796,  MS.  Dated  Feb.  3,  1796.  The  padre  visited  in  this 
toar  Cay^gaes  rancheria,  Simi  Valley,  Triimfo,  Calabazas,  Encino  Valley 
with  rancherlas  of  Quapa,  Tacuenga,  Tayunga,  and  Mapipinga,  La  Zanja, 
head  of  Rio  Santa  Clan,  and  Mufin  rancherla.  The  document  is  badly 
written,  and  also  I  snspect  badly  copied,  and  the  names  may  be  inaccurate. 
In  some  spots  the  pagans  cultivated  the  land  on  their  own  account.  Corporal 
Verdugo  owned  La  Zanja  rancho.  Govemor*8  order  of  July  23d,  in  Prw,  Kec, , 
MS.,  iv.  19.  In  St.  Pap.,  Miss.,  MS.,  ii.  55-6,  it  is  stated  that  Santa  Maria 
made  an  unsuccessful  survey. 

*  Ortega,  Diaario  que  forma  Felipe  Maria  de  Ortega,  Sargento  de  la  Com- 
pailia  de  Santa  Bdrbara  en  cumplimieTito  d  la  comision  que  obtuvo  de  D.  Felipe 
de  Ooycoechea  saXiendo  con  tree  hombres  d  reeonocer  los  sitios  por  el  rumbo  ael 
norte  en  el  dia  17  dlasS  dela  mariana  del  mes  de  Junio,  y  es  como  eigne,  1796, 
MS.  The  same  diary  includes  an  examination  of  the  Mojonera  region  on 
June  26th  to  28th.  Some  explorations  in  1798  will  be  given  later  in  connection 
with  the  foundation  of  Santa  In^s. 

'July  23,  1795,  governor's  order.  Prov,  Rec,  MS.,  v.  229-30.  Aug.  14th 
and  28th,  Sept.  1st  and  9th,  communications  of  Mariner  and  Grajera.  Prov, 
St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiU.  19-20;  St.  Pap.,  Miss.,  MS.,  63-5. 

^Lasuen,  Jnforme  aobre  Sitios  para  Nuevas  Miskmes,  1796,  MS.;  BortcOy 
Ififorme  de  Nuevas  Misiones,  £6  de  Feb. ,  1796,  MS. 
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Droved  were  San  Francisco  Solano,  seven  or  eight 
eagaes  north  of  Santa  Clara;  Las  Pozas,  equidistant 
)etween  San  Antonio  and  San  Luis  Obispo;  and  Pale, 
fourteen  leagues  from  San  Die^o  and  eighteen  from 
San  Juan.  The  other  two  required  additional  exam- 
ination, since  two  sites  had  been  recommended  be- 
tween San  Cdrlos  and  Santa  Clara,  and  that  between 
San  Buenaventura  and  San  Gabriel  was  not  altogether 
satisfactory.  Borica  hoped  that  by  means  of  the  new 
missions  all  the  gentiles  west  of  the  Coast  Hange 
might  be  reduced  and  thus  $15,060,  the  annual  ex- 

Snse  of  guards,  might  be  saved  to  the  royal  treasury, 
e  did  not  deem  it  safe  to  expose  the  mars  with  a 
small  guard  of  soldiers  east  of  the  mountains.  The 
viceroy  if  he  consents  to  the  foundations  should  send 
friars  and  the  $1,000  allowed  to  each  new  establish- 
ment; but  no  increase  of  military  force  will  be  needed, 
since  the  presence  of  the  volunteers  and  the  artillery- 
men will  release  some  soldiers,  and  the  guards  of  some 
old  missions  may  be  reduced.  The  saving  of  $15,060 
and  the  unusual  circumstance  that  no  additional  force 
was  needed,  were  strong  arguments  in  Mexico,  and 
on  the  19th  of  August  1796  the  viceroy,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  treasury  oflScials,  authorized  the 
carrying-out  of  Borica's  plan.^  On  September  29th 
Nogueyra,  the  guardian,  announces  that  he  has  named 
the  ten  friars  required.  He  asks  for  the  usual  allow- 
ances, and  begs  that  a  vessel  may  sail  with  the  mis- 
sionaries as  soon  as  possible,  but  protests  against  any 
reduction  of  the  guards  at  the  old  missions.  Borica 
received  the  viceroy's  orders  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  on  May  5, 1797,  Lasuen  announced  that  the 
friars  were  coming  and  all  was  ready. ^® 

*Branciforte,  Autorizaeion  del  Virrey  para  la/tmdacion  de  einco  nvevas  mw- 
iones,  1796 ^  MS.  Sept.  29th,  guardian  conaentB.  Prov.  St.  Pap, ,  MS. ,  xiv.  128-9. 

"Dec.  2.3,  1796,  Borica  to  viceroy,  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  iv.  71-2.  May 
5,  1797,  Lasuen  to  B.,  /rf.,  vii.  28-31.  Lasuen  says  it  will  be  hard  for  the 
old  missions  to  contribute  for  so  many  new  ones  at  the  same  time;  yet  he  will 
do  his  best.  San  Cdrlos,  Santa  Clara,  and  San  Francisco  will  be  called  upon 
to  aid  the  two  northern  establishments  and  to  lend  Indians  and  tools.  Live- 
stock must  be  given  outright.  Santa  Cruz  certainly  and  Soledad  probably 
must  be  excus^. 
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Preliminaries  being  thus  arranged,  I  come  to  the 
actual  founding  of  the  five  missions,  chronological 
order  in  this  instance  agreeing  with  that  of  localities 
from  north  to  south.  Desiring  to  avoid  any  unneces- 
sary scattering  of  material  I  shall  join  to  the  estab- 
lishing of  each  mission  its  local  annals  to  the  end  of 
the  decade,  as  I  have  done  before  in  the  case  of  new 
establishments. 

Borica  sent  orders  to  the  commandant  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  15th  of  May,  to  detail  Corporal  Miranda 
and  five  men  for  the  mission  of  San  Jos6  to  be  founded 
at  the  Alameda.  On  June  9th  the  troops  under 
Amador  and  accompanied  by  Lasuen  started  for  the 
spot,  where  next  day  a  temporary  church,  or  enrar/iacia, 
was  erected.  The  native  name  of  the  site  was  Oroy- 
som,  and  the  name  of  the  mission,  San  Jos^,  in  honor 
of  the  patriarch  husband  of  the  virgin  Mary,  had 
been  included  in  the  orders  from  Mexico.  On  June 
nth.  Trinity  Sunday,  the  regular  ceremonies  of 
foundation — blessing  the  ground,  raising  the  cross, 
litany  of  all  saints,  mass,  sermon,  te  deum,  and  the 
burning  of  one  pound  of  gunpowder — were  performed 
by  or  under  the  superintendence  of  Father  Lasuen, 
the  only  friar  present.  The  same  day  all  returned  to 
Santa  Clara  leaving  the  new  mission  to  solitude  and 
the  gentiles.  Five  days  later  Amador  and  his  men 
came  back  to  cut  timber  and  prepare  the  necessary 
buildings.  By  the  28th  this  worK  was  so  far  advanced 
that  the  guard,  as  was  thought,  could  complete  it. 
Water  was  brought  to  the  plaza,  and  the  soldiers,  all 
but  Miranda  and  his  five  men,  retired  to  the  presidio. 
The  same  da^  the  ministers,  Isidore  Barcenilla  and 
Agustin  Merino,  arrived  and  took  charge." 

*'  Amador,  Diario  de  la  Expedidon  para  fundar  la  Miakn  de  San  Josi, 
1797,  MS.;  Amador,  Prevenciones  cU  CaJbo  de  la escoUa  de  SanJoU,  1797,  MS. 
Dated  June  28th,  SanJosi,  Lib,  de  Mision,  MS.,  title-pages.  May  Idth, 
governor's  order  to  commandant.  Prov,  Bee,  MS.,  v.  107.  June  11th, 
Lasuen  to  gov.  Arch,  Sla  Bdrbara,  MS.,  vi.  21-2;  St,  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  xviii. 
29-30;  Prov,  Bee.,  MS.,  vi.  190.  July  2d,  Gov.  to  viceroy.  Id,,  vi.  94.  June 
29th,  Miranda  to  commandant.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvi.  91.  The  Indian 
name  of  the  site  is  also  written  Oroyjon,  Oroyson,  and  Oryson.   GontribntionB 
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In  July  1797  there  were  rumors  of  impending 
attack  by  the  savages,  and  such  rumors  were  prevalent 
to  the  end  of  the  decade;  but  there  was  no  disaster, 
and  I  shall  have  occasion  elsewhere  to  speak  further 
of  Indian  troubles  round  San  Francisco  Bay."  The 
first  baptism  was  administered  September  2d  by  Father 
Catald.  By  the  end  of  1797  there  were  33  converts, 
and  in  1800  the  number  had  increased  to  286,  the 
baptisms  having  been  364  and  the  burials  88.  Mean- 
while the  large  stock  came  to  number  367,  and  there 
were  1,600  sheep  and  goats.  Crops  in  1800  were  about 
1,500  bushels,  chiefly  wheat.  Total  for  the  three  years 
3,900  bushels.  Padre  Barcenilla,  a  man  who,  bv  reason 
of  ill-health  as  was  believed,  was  extremely  irascible 
and  always  in  a  quarrel  with  somebody,  particularly 
with  the  corporal/*  remained  at  San  J  osi^  till  after 
1800.  Merino  was  replaced  in  1799  by  Jos^  Antonio 
Uria.  All  three  were  new-comers,  and  none  remained 
long  in  the  country.  A  wooden  structure  with  grass 
roof  served  as  a  church.  Miranda  was  replaced  by 
Luis  Peralta  in  1798." 

from  the  three  northern  miaaioiiB  for  San  Job^  were  12  mnlee,  39  horae8»  12 
yoke  of  oxen,  242  sheep,  and  60  pigs.  Arch.  MtsioneSy  MS.,  L  57. 

^'  See  Chapter  xxxi.  of  this  Yolome.  July  3,  1797,  Corp.  MirandA  to  com- 
mandant, says  that  on  account  of  the  danger,  the  padres  wished  to  abandon 
the  mission,  but  he  has  dissuaded  them.  Prov.  St  Tap,,  MS.,  xvi.  90.  Aug. 
17,  1797,  Amador  to  Borica.  Some  gentiles  want  to  come  near  the  miasion  to 
live  because  the  Sacalanes  threaten  to  kill  them  for  their  friendship  to  the 
Christians.  Jd, ,  xv.  173-4.  April  6, 1 798,  Argiiello  to  B. ,  Indians  making  aixows 
to  attack  the  miasion.  Reinforcements  sent.  The  corporal  has  orders  not  to 
force  Indians  to  come  to  the  mission.  Jd.,  xvii.  97.  April  17th,  Amador  says 
26  Indians  consented  to  come  and  be  made  Christians.  Id.,  xyii.  101.  The 
making  of  arrows  seems  to  have  been  for  hunting  purposes.  Id.,  xvii.  100. 
June  6th,  Gov.  to  Corporal  Peralta  orderinff  great  caution  and  prudence,  but 
the  Indians  must  be  punished  if  fair  words  nave  no  effect.  Jd.,  xvii.  106-7. 

''Sept.  27,  1797,  Barcenilla  writes  to  the  commandant  that  the  solftiers 
will  not  lend  a  hand  even  in  cases  where  '  the  most  barbarous  Indian  would  not 
refuse  his  aid. '  Private  Higuera  does  nothing  but  was  his  toncue  against  such 
as  assist  the  padres.  Corp.  Miranda  is  much  changed  and  wiU  not  work  even 
for  pay.  Miranda  explained  that  the  padres  were  angry  because  the  soldiers 
would  not  act  as  vaqueros.  Prov,  8t.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvi  47-^.  Details  of  ttte 
trouble  in  Id.,  xvi.  35-^,  46-7. 

^*St.  Pap.  Miss.,  MS.,  ii.  122.  Soldiers  of  the  ^uard  before  1800,  acoord- 
ing  to  8.  Jos^y  Lib.  de  Mtsion,  MS.,  Juan  Jos^  Higuera,  Salvador  Higuera, 
Juan  Garcia,  Comelio  Roeales,  Rafael  Galindo,  Juan  Josd  Linares,  Ramon 
Linares,  Francisco  Flores,  Jos^  Maria  Castillo,  Miguel  Salazar,  Hilario  Mi- 
randa, and  Hermenegildo  Bojorges. 
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For  the  second  mission  Borica  instructed  the  cona- 
mandant  of  Monterey  on  May  18th  to  detail  Cor- 
poral Ballesteros  and  a  guard  of  five  men.**  Next  day 
were  issued  Borica's  instructions  to  the  corporal,  simi- 
lar in  every  respect  to  documents  of  the  same  class 
already  noted  in  past  chapters.  It  is  to  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  matter  of  furnishing  escorts  to  the 
friars  is  left  more  to  the  corporal's  discretion  than 
before,  the  absence  of  soldiers  at  night  being  declared 
inexpedient  but  not  absolutely  prohibited.  Sending 
soldiers  after  fugitive  neophytes  was,  however,  stiS 
forbidden.  These  instructions,  though  prepared  espe- 
cially for  this  new  mission,  were  ordered  published  at 
all  the  missions.** 

The  site  chosen  was  the  southernmost  of  the  two 
that  had  been  examined,  called  by  the  Spaniards  for 
many  years  past  San  Benito,  but  by  the  natives 
Popeloutchom.*^  Here  as  early  as  June  l7th,  Corporal 
Ballesteros  had  erected  a  church,  missionary-house, 
granary,  and  guard-house,*®  and  on  June  24th,  day  of 
the  titular  saint.  President  Lasuen  with  the  aid  of 
fathers  CataU  and  Martiarena  founded  the  new  mis- 
sion of  San  Juan  Bautista,**  the  name  having  been 

wpttw.  8L  Pap.,  MS.,  xrii.  144-5.  A  liat  of  supplies  famished  the 
escolta  is  given  as  foUows:  12  fan.  maize,  4  fan.  beans,  1  butt  of  fat,  1  barrel, 
1  pot,  1  pan,  1  iron  ladle,  1  metate,  1  earthem  pan,  1  frying-pan,  2  knives,  6 
axes,  3  hoes,  1  iron  bar,  1  machete,  6  knives  for  cutting  grass  and  tules,  10 
hides,  2  muskets,  1,000  cartridges,  No.  14,  1,000  balls,  200  flinte,  60  lbs.  pow- 
der, 1  pair  of  shackles,  2  fetters,  1  Hoor,  1  padlock,  weights  and  measures. 
List  also  in  Si.  Pap.,  Miss.,  MS.,  ii.  51-2.  May  19th,  Borica  gives  some  gen- 
eral orders  about  the  two  new  missions.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvii.  137. 

^^  Borica,  Instruccion  para  el  Comandante  de  la  Escolta  destitiada  d  la  fun' 
dadon  de  la  Mision  de  San  Juan  Bautista,  1797,  MS. 

^^  Written  also  Poupeloutehun  and  Popelout.  The  23  rancherlas  belong- 
ing to  this  mission  were  Onextaco,  Absayrnc,  Motssum,  Trutca,  Teboaltac, 
Xuca,  or  Xixcaca,  Giguay,  Tipisastac,  Ausaima,  Poytoquix,  Guachurrones, 
Pagosines  or  Paycines,  Calendaruc,  Asystarca,  Pouxouoma,  Suricuama,  Ta- 
marox,  Thithirii,  Unijaima,  Chapana,  Mitaldejama,  Echantac,  and  Yelxnus. 

^•Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  vi.  190-1. 

'* Lasuen  both  on  the  title-page  of  jS^.  Juan  Bautista^  Lib.  de  Mision,  MS., 
and  in  a  letter  of  June  27th,  to  the  governor,  Arch.  Sta  Bdrbara,  MS.,  vi. 
22-3,  commits  the  strange  error  of  making  the  foundation  on  June  21st.  In 
another  letter  dated  June  27th,  he  gives  the  date  correctly.  St.  Pap.,  Sac., 
MS.,  xviii.  28-9.  July  2d,  governor  announces  the  foundation  to  viceroy. 
Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  vi.  94.  See  also  Id.,  iv.  250;  Arroyo  de  la  Cuesta,  Oram. 
MtUsun,  p.  vii.-viii. 
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indicated  in  the  orders  of  the  viceroy,  and  the  day 
having  been  selected  as  appropriate. 

Jos(§  Manuel  Martiarena  and  Pedro  Adriano  Marti- 
nez were  the  first  ministers,  both  new  arrivals  of  1794 
and  1797  respectively,  the  latter  serving  at  San  Juan 
until  the  end  of  1800,  the  former  leaving  the  mission 
in  July  1799,  and  Jacinto  Lopez  coming  in  August 
1800.  The  first  baptism  took  place  on  July  1 1th,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  year  85  had  received  the  rite, 
as  had  641  before  the  end  of  1800,  65  having  died  in 
the  mean  time,  and  516  remaining  as  neophytes.  Live- 
stock increased  to  723  large  animals  and  2,080  small; 
agricultural  products  for  1800 — ^much  the  largest  crop 
that  had  been  raised— amounted  to  about  2,700  bush- 
els,*^ A  mud-roofed  wooden  structure  was  the  mis- 
sion church  before  1800. 

Beyond  the  statistics  given  there  is  nothing  to  be 
noted  in  the  local  annals  of  San  Juan  Bautista  except 
certain  Indian  troubles  and  the  earthquake  of  1800. 
The  Ansaimes,  or  Ansayames,  were  the  natives  who 
caused  most  trouble.  They  lived  in  the  mountains 
some  twenty-five  miles  east  of  San  Juan.  In  1798 
they  are  said  to  have  surrounded  the  mission  by  night, 
but  were  forced  to  retreat  by  certain  prompt  measures 
of  the  governor  not  specified.  In  November  another 
band  known  as  the  Osos  killed  eight  rancherfa  Ind- 
ians, and  Sergeant  Castro  was  sent  to  punish  them. 
They  resisted  and  a  fight  occurred,  in  which  the  chief 
TatUlosti  was  killed,  another  chief  and  a  soldier  were 
wounded,  and  two  gentiles  were  brought  in  to  be 
educated  as  interpreters.  In  1799  the  Ansaimes 
again  assumed  a  threatening  attitude  and  killed  five 
Moutsones,  or  Mutsunes,  who  lived  between  them 
and  the  mission.  Acting  under  elaborate  instructions 
from  Borica,  Castro  visited  several  rancherfas,  recov- 
ered over  fifty  fugitives,  administered  a  few  floggings 

'^The  soldiers  named  in  the  mission-books  before  1800  were  CorporalJnan 
Ballesteros,  Antonio  Enriquez,  Jos^  Manuel  Hi^nera,  Jos6  Gnadalape  Bamirez^ 
Matlas  Rodrignez,  Manuel  Briones,  Liicas  Altamirano,  Isidro  Hores,  and 
Jos^  Ignacio  Lugo. 
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With  no  end  of  warnings,  found  some  of  the  prevalent 
rumors  of  past  misdeeds  to  be  unfounded,  and  brought 
in  a  few  captives  for  presidio  work.  Again  in  1800 
the  Ansaimes  killed  two  Mutsunes  at  San  Benito 
Creek,  burned  a  house  and  some  wheat-fields,  and 
were  with  diflSculty  kept  from  destroying  the  mission. 
Sergeant  Gabriel  Moraga  marched  with  ten  men  and 
brought  in  eighteen  captives  including  the  chieftains 
of  the  Ansaime  and  the  Camadero  rancherlas.*^ 

There  were  shocks  of  earthquake  from  the  11th  to 
the  31st  of  October,  sometimes  six  in  a  day,  the  most 
severe  on  the  18th.  Friars  were  so  terrified  that 
they  spent  the  nights  out  of  doors  in  the  mission 
carts.  Several  cracks  appeared  in  the  ground,  one  of 
considerable  extent  and  depth  on  the  banks  of  the 
P^jaro,  and  the  adobe  walls  of  all  the  buildings  were 
cracked  from  top  to  bottom,  and  threatened  to  fall. 
The  natives  said  that  such  shocks  were  not  uncom- 
mon in  that  vicinity,  and  spoke  of  subterranean  fis- 
sures, or  caverns,  caused  by  them,  from  which  salt 
water  had  issued.^ 

The  site  of  the  third  mission,  between  San  Antonio 
and  San  Luis  Obispo,  was  called  Las  Pozas  by  the 
Spaniards  and  Vahid  by  the  natives.^    "Here,"  says 

*^Prov.  Ree.y  MS.,  ix.  9-11;  vi  106-7;  Barica,  Instruccwn  al  Sargento 
Castro  sohre  recorrer  las  Bancherias  de  Oentiles,  1799,  MS.,  in  Prov.  St,  Pap,, 
xviL  325-8.  Dated  Monterey,  June  7th.  Castro,  Diario  de  su  Expedicion  d 
las  Bancherias,  1799,  MS.  Dated  June  20th.  It  seems  that  the  Spaniards 
were  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  Ansaime  country  after  (equesquUe,  or  salt- 
petre. Besides  those  named  in  the  text  the  Orestaco  and  Guapo  rancherfas 
are  mentioned.  See  also  jS^^  Pap.,  So/:,,  MS.,  viii.  80-1;  Prov,  St,  Pap,,  MS., 
xyiii.  33.  In  1800  the  San  Jaan  Indians  sent  3  wagons,  9  yoke  of  oxen,  9 
horses,  and  15  Indians  to  Monterey  when  an  attack  from  foreign  vessels  was 
feared.  For  this  they  were  remunerated  by  order  of  the  viceroy  to  encourage 
zeal  in  like  cases.  Jd.,  xix.  7. 

"Comandante  Sal.  to  governor,  Oct.  31,  1800,  in  St,  Pap.,  Miss,  and  Colon, 
MS.,  i.  40-2.  Nov.  29th,  governor  acknowledges  receipt.  Prov.  Pec.,  MS., 
xi.  147.  Dec.  5th,  governor  to  viceroy.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi.,  51.  Feb. 
10th,  V.  R.  to  gov.  Id.,  xviii.  69.  This  earthquake  has  been  noticed  also  in 
Randolph's  Oration;  Valfejo,  Hist.  Cal,  MS.,  i.  107;  TuthilVs  Hist,  Col,,  116; 
Trojsk,  in  Cal.  Acad.  Nat.  Science,  iii.  134.  On  Nov.  22d  a  shock  was  felt  in 
the  extreme  south.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi.  54. 

"  There  is  much  doubt  about  this  aboriginal  name.  Different  copyists 
from  Lasuen's  original  letters  and  entries  in  the  mission-books  make  it:  VaticA, 
Savage,  in  title-page  of  S.  Miguel,  Lib.  de  Mision,  MS. ;  Vahca,  another  from 
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Lasuen  on  July  25,  1797,  "with  the  assistance  of  the 
Reverend  Padre  Apostolic  Preacher,  Fr.  Buenaven- 
tura Sitjar,  and  of  the  troop  destined  to  guard  the 
new  establishment,  in  presence  of  a  great  multitude 
of  gentiles  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages,  whose  pleas- 
ure and  rejoicing  exceeded  even  our  desires,  thanks 
to  God,  I  blessed  water,  the  place,  and  a  great  cross, 
which  we  adored  and  raised.  Immediately  I  intoned 
the  litany  of  the  saints,  and  after  it  chanted  the  mass, 
in  which  I  preached,  and  we  concluded  the  ceremony 
by  solemnly  singing  the  te  deum.  May  it  all  be 
for  the  greater  honor  and  glory  of  God  our  Lord. 
Amen."  Thus  was  founded  the  mission  of  San  Miguel, 
in  honor  of  "the  most  glorious  prince  of  the  heavenly 
militia,"  the  archangel  Saint  Michael,  for  which  Sitjar 
and  Antonio  de  la  Concepcion  Horra,  a  new-comer  of 
1796,  were  appointed  ministers.  Jos^  Antonio  Ro- 
driguez was  corporal  of  the  guard.^ 

A  beginning  of  missionary  work  was  made  by  the 
baptism  of  15  children  on  the  day  of  foundation;  at 
the  end  of  1800  the  number  had  increased  to  385,  of 
whom  53  had  died  and  362  w^ere  on  the  registers  as 
neophytes.^  The  number  of  horses  and  cattle  was 
372,  while  small  animals  numbered  1,582.  The  crop 
of  1800  was  1,900  bushels;  and  the  total  product  of 
the  three  years,  3,700  bushels.^  Sitjar  left  San  Miguel 
and  returned  to  his  old  mission  of  San  Antonio  in 

same  original;  VahiA,  Murray^  from  Lasuen's  letters  of  July  25th,  in  Arch. 
8ta  Bdrlara,  MS.»  vi.  2a-4;  Vahed,  Pifla,  from  Borica,  Jnly  Slst,  in  Prtw. 
Hee.,  MS.,  vi.  94-6. 

^San  Migttel,  Lib,  de  Mirion,  MS.;  Rodriguez*  letter  of  July  25th.  St. 
Pap,,  ScLc.,  MS.,  xviii.  27-8;  Lasuen's  letter  of  Aug.  6th,  referring  to  the  un> 
usually  favorable  disposition  of  the  natives,  but  suggesting  caution.  IdL,  vi. 
96-7;  Prov,  Bee,  MS.,  vi.  193.  See  also  references  of  preceding  note.  Con- 
tributions from  San  Antonio,  San  Luis,  and  Purisima  were  8  mules,  23  horses, 
8  yoke  of  oxen,  128  cattle,  184  sheep.  Arch.  Mwionea,  MS.,  i.  201. 

^  I  give  the  figures  as  they  stand  on  the  records.  The  sum  of  the  deaths 
and  existenten  is  rarely  the  same  as  the  baptisms.  When  less,  the  deficiency 
may  be  attributed  to  runaways;  but  when  greater  it  is  inexplicable  save  on 
the  theory  of  an  error  in  the  register. 

'^  The  soldiers  of  the  ffuard  were  Jos^  Antonio  Rodriguez,  corporal,  Man- 
uel Montero,  Jos^  Maria  Guadalupe,  and  Juan  Maria  Pinto,  according  to  the 
mission -book.  According  to  the  report  of  1797-8,  the  bell  at  San  Miguel  wis 
soon  after  its  hanging  found  to  be  cracked  and  worthless.  ArcK  Sta  Barbara^ 
MS.,  xii.  66. 
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August  1798.  Juan  Martia  began  a  very  long  term 
of  ministry  in  September  1797,  and  Baltasar  Car- 
nicer  a  short  one  in  May  1799.  Horra,  better  known 
by  the  name  of  Concepcion,  served  only  about  two 
months,  when,  being  charged  with  insanity,  he  was 
enticed  to  visit  Monterey  on  some  pretended  busi- 
ness of  importance  and  sent  to  his  college  by  order  of 
Lasuen  and  consent  of  the  governor,  sailing  on  the 
Concepcion  or  Princesay  which  left  Monterey  in  Sep- 
tember." He  is  said  to  have  been  a  very  able  and 
worthy  friar  before  he  came  to  California;  and  in 
proof  of  his  insanity  nothing  more  serious  is  recorded 
than  baptizing  natives  without  sufficient  preparation 
and  neglecting  to  keep  a  proper  register.  There  is 
no  special  reason  to  doubt,  however,  that  the  charge 
w^as  well  founded.  After  his  return  to  the  college, 
on  July  12,  1798,  he  made  a  long  report  in  which  he 
charged  the  California  friars  with  gross  mismanage- 
ment, with  cruelty  to  the  natives,  and  with  inhuman 
treatment  of  himself  This  report  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  notice  more  fully  elsewhere.  In  the  mission-books 
of  San  Miguel  this  padre's  signature  appears  but 
once — on  the  title  of  the  death-register,  where  his 
statement  that  he  was  one  of  the  founders  was  sub- 
sequently struck  out.  The  original  mud-roofed  wood- 
en church  was  not  replaced  by  a  better  structure 
until  after  1800. 

For  the  fourth  mission,  between  San  Buenaventura 
and  San  Gabriel,  additional  exploration  revealed  no 
better  location  than  that  of  Reyes'  rancho  in  Encino 
Valley,  called  by  the  natives  Achois  Comihavit.  A 
quarrel  between  Reyes  and  the  friars  respecting  the 
ownership  of  the  land  would  be  an  appropriate  intro- 
duction to  the  narrative  of  this  foundation;   but  no 

"  Aug.  20th,  Lasuen  to  governor  in  SL  Pap. ,  Sac. ,  MS. » vL  93-4.  Sept.  4th, 
governor  to  viceroy.  Jcl.,  viii.  4.  Sept.  2d,  Gov.  to  Lasnien.  Prov.  Rfc,  MS., 
vi.  196.  Horra  seems  to  have  been  transferred  subsequently  to  the  Quer^taro 
college,  for  which  the  guardian  thanks  God  in  a  letter  to  Lasnen,  May  14, 
1799.  Arch.  Sta  Barbara,  MS.,  xi.  280-1. 
Hist.  Cjll.,  Vol.  I.    36 
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such  controversy  is  recorded,  though  the  ranchero's 
house  was  appropriated  as  a  dwelling  for  the  mission- 
aries. Lasuen  had  gone  down  from  San  Miguel  to 
Santa  Barbara,  whence  he  started  at  the  end  of  August 
with  Sergeant  Olivera  and  an  escort.  With  the  aid  of 
Father  Francisco  Dumetz,  on  the  8th  of  September,  in 
the  presence  of  the  troops  and  a  great  crowd  of  natives, 
he  performed  the  usual  ceremonies,  and  dedicated  the 
new  mission,  as  required  by  instructions  from  Mexico, 
to  San  Fernando,  Key  de  Espaiia.^  Francisco  Javier 
Urfa  was  the  associate  of  Dumetz,  and  both  served 
until  the  end  of  1 800  and  later.  Ten  children  were  bap- 
tized the  first  day,  and  thirteen  adults  had  been  added 
to  the  list  early  in  October.  There  were  55  neophytes 
at  the  end  of  1797,  and  310  at  the  end  of  1800,  bap- 
tisms having  amounted  to  352  and  deaths  to  70.  Five 
hundred  and  twenty-six  was  the  number  of  cattle, 
mules,  and  horses;  and  600  that  of  sheep.  Products 
of  the  soil  in  1800  were  about  1,000  bushels,  though 
they  had  amounted  to  1,200  bushels  the  year  before, 
the  total  yield  for  three  years  being  4,700  bushels. 

The  fifth  and  last  of  the  new  establishments  was  not 
founded  until  the  next  year.  In  October  1797  a  new 
exploration  was  made  between  San  Juan  Capistrano 
and  San  Diego  by  Corporal  Lizalde,  with  seven  sol- 
diers and  five  Indians,  escorting  fathers  Lasuen  and 

'^St  Ferdinand  was  Fernando  UL,  King  of  Spain,  who  reigned  from  1217 
to  1251,  under  whoso  rule  the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Leon  were  united.  He 
was  canonized  in  1G71  by  Clement  X.  Aug.  28th,  Goycoechea  to  Borica  an- 
nouncing Lasuen's  departure  for  Reyes'  rancho.  Prov.  8t,  Pap.,  MS.,  xt. 
82.  Sept.  8th,  Lasuen's  report  of  foundation.  8L  Pap.,  8ac.,  MS.,  xviii.  26-7; 
Arch,  fiia  Bdrhara,  MS.,  vi.  24-6.  Sept.  8th,  certificate  of  Sei^.  Olivera;  he 
calls  the  site  Achoic.  Prov,  Rec,  MS.,  iv.  92;  vi.  191, 196.  Oct.  4th,  Goycoe- 
chea to  Borica,  sends  Olivera's  diary.  Guard-house  and  store-house  finished. 
Two  houses  begun,  church  soon  to  l>e  begun.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvL  246-7; 
Prov.  Rec.,  MS.,  iv.  92.  Contributions  from  Santa  Bdrbara,  San  Buenaven- 
tura, Son  Gabriel,  and  San  Jnan  were  18  mules,  46  liorses,  16  yoke  of  oxeu, 
810  cattle,  508  sheep.  Arch.  Afisiones,  MS. ,  i.  202.  The  mission-books  of  San 
Fernando  I  examined  at  the  mission  in  1874.  They  consisted  of  baptismal 
register  1  vol.,  1798-1852,  1st  entry  April  28,  1798,  signed  by  Dumetz;  mar- 
riage register,  1  voL  1797-1847,  first  entnr,  Oct.  8,  1797;  and  the  2/t6i*o  df 
Patenteay  de  Jnventarioi:  In  the  legal  difficulties  that  followed  the  death  of 
Andres  Pico  the  books  disappeared  and  could  not  be  found  by  Mr  Savage  in 
1877. 
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Santiago  from  San  Juan.  The  party  separated  to 
return  north  and  south  at  the  old  Capistrano,  which 
they  doubtless  selected  at  the  time,  October  6th,  as 
the  best  mission  site,  for  we  hear  no  more  of  the  Pal^ 
of  former  expeditions.^  During  December  there  was 
a  correspondence  between  Borica  and  Lasuen  on  the 
subject,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  large  number 
of  docile  natives  was  the  chief  inducement  to  found  a 
mission  in  this  region,  but  that  agricultural  and  other 
advantages  were  believed  to  be  lacking.  The  gov- 
ernor insisted  on  the  foundation,  and  prophesied  that 
difficulties  in  the  future  would  be  less  serious.*^ 

The  governor  issued  orders  the  27th  of  February 
1798  to  the  commandant  of  San  Diego,  who  was  to 
furnish  an  escolta  and  to  require  from  the  soldiers 
personal  labor  in  erecting  the  necessary  buildings, 
without  murmuring  at  site  or  work,  and  with  implicit 
obedience  to  Lasuen.^^  The  records  show  no  subse- 
quent proceedings  till  the  13th  of  June.  On  that 
date  at  the  spot  called  by  the  natives  Tacayme,  and 
by  the  Spaniards  in  the  first  expedition  of  1769  San 
Juan  Capistrano,  or  later,  Capistrano  el  Viejo,  in  the 
presence  of  Captain  Grajera,  the  soldiers  of  the  guard, 
a  few  neophytes  from  San  Juan,  and  a  multitude  of 
gentiles,  and  with  the  aid  of  fathers  Santiago  and 
Peyri,  President  Lasuen  with  all  due  solemnity,  sup- 
plemented by  the  baptism  of  fifty-four  children, 
ushered  into  existence  the  mission  of  San  Luis,  Rey 
de  Francia,  it  being  necessary  hereafter  to  distinguish 

*•  LirnldCy  Beconocimiento  de  las  tierras  jxira  situar  la  Mision  de  San  Luis, 
2797,  MS.  The  places  named  are  Las  Animas,  Las  Lagnnitas,  Temeca  nm- 
cheria,  Paiima,  Pullala,  and  San  Juan  Capistrano.  In  Orijalva,  Infonne 
sobre  las  ranchtrias  que  se  hallan  en  las  tierr((s  exploradas  por  el  Padre  Mari- 
ner,  1795 y  MS.,  there  are  named  the  following  rancherius:  Mcscuanal,  To- 
napa,  Ganal,  Mocoqnil,  and  Cuami,  in  a  little  valley  called  Eschd;  Ta^i,  Gante, 
Algualcapa,  Capatay,  Taciipin,  Qugiias,  Calagua,  Matagua,  and  At^,  in 
another  valley  three  leagues  distant;  Curila,  Topame,  Luqiie,  Cupame, 
Pdume,  and  Paid,  three  leagues  from  former  valley,  and  speaking  language 
of  San  Juan;  Palin,  Pamame,  Pamua,  and  Asichiqmes,  lower  down;  Chacdpe 
and  Pamamelli  in  Santa  Margarita  Valley;  Chumelle  and  Quesinille  in  Lias 
Flores. 

"* Lasuen  to  Borica.  Arch,  Aj-zobinpado,  MS.,  i.  44;  to  Lasncn,  Ptov,  Sec., 
MS.,vi.  201. 

"Prcw.  i?tfc.,  MS.,  V.  273-4. 
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between  the  establishment  of  San  Luis,  king,  and 
San  Luis,  bishop.^  All  was  prosperity  at  first.  In 
a  week  Antonio  Peyri,  the  energetic  founder,  had 
seventy -seven  children  baptized  and  twenty- three 
catechumens  under  instruction.  By  the  first  of  July 
he  had  six  thousand  adobes  made  for  the  mission 
buildings.  In  July  he  was  joined  by  Jos^  Faura, 
who  was  succeeded  in  the  autumn  of  1800  by  Joe^ 
Garcfa.  Jos^  Panella  was  assigned  to  this  mission, 
and  served  for  a  short  time  in  1798,  during  the  ab- 
sence of  one  of  the  ministers,  who  went  to  the  baths 
of  San  Juan  Clipistrano  for  his  health.  Panella  made 
himself  unpopular  by  his  harsh  treatment,  and  so 
great  was  the  discontent  of  the  natives  and  the  clamor 
for  a  change,  that  Lasuen  was  obliged  to  send  him 
away  and  promise  the  return  of  the  other  padre, 
probably  Peyri,  who  was  greatly  beloved."  The  bap- 
tisms in  1798  were  214;  before  the  end  of  1800  there 
were  337  neophytes,  371  having  been  baptized,  and 
56  being  the  number  of  buri^Qs.  There  were  617 
horses,  mules,  and  cattle  in  1800,  besides  1,600  sheep. 
Products  of  the  soil  were  2,000  bushels  of  wheat,  120 
of  barley,  and  six  of  maize,  the  latter  being  just  the 
amount  sown,  while  eight  bushels  of  beans  produced 
nothing.  The  mission-books  of  San  Luis  Rey  are 
the  only  ones  in  California  which  I  have  not  exam- 
ined.    Their  whereabouts  is  not  known. 

It  had  long  been  deemed  desirable  to  promote 
colonization  in  California,  and  the  prevalent  fears  .of 
foreign  aggression  did  much  to  cause  definite  action 

"Saint  Louis  was  Lonis  IX.,  kin^  of  France,  who  reigned  from  1226  to 
1270,  and  earned  his  reputation  for  piety  both  at  home  and  in  the  cmsades. 
June  13th,  Lasuen  to  Borica  reportmg  the  foundation.  Arch,  Sta  Bdrbam^ 
MS.,  vi.  25-7;  xi.  11;  Arch.  Arzobispado,  MS.,  i.  47-9.  July  12th,  B.  to  Lasuen. 
Prov.  Sec,  MS.,  vi.  218-19.  Aug.  Ist,  B.  to  viceroy.  Id.,  v.  279;  vi.  98-9. 
Contributions  of  Santa  Bilbrbara,  San  Gabriel,  San  Juan,  San  Diego,  and  San 
Luis  Rey:  64  horses,  28  yoke  of  oxen,  310  head  of  cattle,  508  sheep.  Arch, 
Misionea,  MS.,  i.  202. 

"  The  governor  in  a  communication  to  Lasuen  on  the  subject  calls  the  ab- 
sent missionary  Juan  Martinez,  but  there  was  no  such  paoire  in  Oslifoniia. 
Prov.  Rcc,  MS.,  vi.  222-3.  Dec.  7,  1798,  Borica  also  writes  a  letter  of  wan- 
ing and  advice  to  the  friar.  Id,,  227-8. 
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to  be  taken  at  this  epoch.  The  completed  line  of 
missions  as  planned  was  rapidly  to  civilize  the  natives, 
but  a  larger  Spanish  population  was  desirable  and  new 
pueblos  of  gente  de  razon  were  to  be  founded  as  well 
as  new  missions.  This  subject  was  doubtless  included 
in  a  general  sense  in  Borica's  original  instructions;  but 
the  first  definite  action  is  seen  in  a  report  of  the  royal 
tribunal  of  accounts  to  the  viceroy,  dated  November 
18,  1795.  In  this  document  it  is  recommended  as  a 
most  important  measure  for  the  welfare  and  protection 
of  the  Spanish  possessions  in  California  that  the  gov- 
ernor, with  the  aid  of  En^neer  C6rdoba  and  other 
oflScers,  proceed  to  select  a  site  and  to  found  a  pueblo, 
or  villa,  to  be  called  Branciforte  in  honor  of  the  viceroy. 
This  establishment  as  a  coast  defence  should  be  put 
on  a  military  basis,  securely  fortified,  and  settled 
with  soldiers  as  pobladores.  The  site  must  be  selected 
and  the  lands  divided  according  to  existing  pueblo 
regulations  and  the  laws  of  the  indies.  Each  oflBcer 
and  soldier  is  to  have  a  house-lot,  and  between  those 
of  the  oflBcers  lots  are  to  be  assigned  to  chieftains  of 
rancherlas  who  may  be  induced  to  live  with  the  Span- 
iards, thus  assuring  the  loyalty  of  their  subjects. 
Live-stock  and  implements  may  be  furnished  by  the 
government  as  hitherto.  Instead  of  an  habiUtado 
there  is  to  be  a  town-treasurer;  and  Alberni  may  com- 
mand, acting  as  lieutenant-governor.  As  the  time 
of  the  infantry  soldiers  expires  they  are  not  to  be 
reenlisted,  but  new  recruits  obtained  from  New  Spain 
will  create  an  immigration  without  the  heavy  cost  of 
bringing  in  settlers  as  such.^ 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  viceroy  approved  this 
plan  in  its  main  features  at  least,  and  sent  correspond- 
mg  orders  to  Borica,  though  no  such  order  appears 
in  the  archives.^     It  had  been  indicated  in  the  plan 

•*  Brancijorte^  Informt  del  Real  Tribunal  sohre  fundauion  de  unpiuhlo  que 
«e  Uamard  branciforte,  1796,  MS.  This  report  was  prepared  by  Beltran  on 
Not.  17th,  and  approved  by  the  tribunal  Nov.  18th. 

^  The  order  dated  Dec.  15,  1795,  and  enclosing  the  auditor's  report  ^ven 
above  is  alluded  to  by  Bwica  on  June  16,  1796.  St.  Pap.,  Miss,  and  OoUm,, 
lis.,  i  36i. 
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that  the  new  establishment  should  be  on  or  near  San 
Francisco  Bay,  and  in  the  spring  of  1796,  on  receipt 
of  the  viceroy's  instructions,  whatever  they  may  have 
been,  the  governor  began  to  move  in  the  matter, 
though  in  January  1795  he  had  instructed  the  com- 
mandants to  report  on  suitable  sites  for  new  pueblos, 
and  though  Sergeant  Amador  seems  to  have  explored 
with  the  same  view  as  early  as  July  of  the  same  year 
the  coast  region  from  San  Francisco  to  Santa  Cruz.^ 
On  May  21st  Borica  requested  Alberni  and  C6rdoba 
with  an  escort  of  six  men  to  meet  him  at  Santa  Cruz 
on  the  28th.  During  the  next  few  weeks,  the  three 
made  some  personal  explorations  not  described  in 
detail,  and  June  16th  the  governor  asked  the  others 
to  report  on  the  best  place  for  the  town,  and  to  give 
their  ideas  generally  in  connection  with  the  plan  of 
foundation.  Private  letters  of  similar  purport  were 
written  on  the  I7th  and  18th.^ 

Alberni's  report  was  dated  at  San  Francisco  July 
1st,  and  that  of  Cordoba  the  20th,  the  two  being  in 
substance  identical.  Three  sites  were  considered :  the 
Alameda,  San  Francisco,  and  Santa  Cruz.  The  first 
was  pronounced  unsuitable  for  a  pueblo,  not  only  be- 
cause the  bed  of  the  creek  was  so  low  as  to  prevent 
irrigation,  but  because  there  was  no  wood,  timber, 
stone,  or  pasturage,  except  at  a  great  distance.  San 
Francisco  was  declared  to  be  the  very  worst  place  in 

••Jan.  9,  1795,  Borica  to  commaDdants.  Prov,  Hec,  iv.  126-7.  Amador, 
Hecanocimiento  de  Terreno  desde  Santa  Ci-vz  hagta  San  Francisco,  1795,  MS. 
Dated  July  4th,  he  describes  x>articularly  four  fertile  spots  with  more  or  less 
advantages  for  settlements  at  distances  of  8,  12,  15^,  and  20  leagues  from  San 
Francisco,  the  last  being  5  leagues  from  Santa  Cruz.  July  23d,  has  received 
the  report  of  July  4th,  and  oraers  Amador  to  improve  the  road  with  the  aid 
of  commandants  at  Santa  Cruz  and  Santa  Clara  (San  Francisco  ?).  Prov.  Rcc, 
MS.,  V.  67-8.  May  11,  1706,  Salazar  in  his  report  to  tho  viceroy  mentioned 
a  spot  suitable  for  a  pueblo  about  midway  between  San  Francisco  and  Santa 
Cruz  where  there  is  an  anchorage.  San  Benito  was  also  a  good  site,  but  there 
were  many  Indians  requiring  a  mission,  as  there  were  not  at  the  former 
spot.  Arch.  Sta  Barbara^  MS.,  ii.  75-7. 

^^Prov,  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  xxiv.  6.  7;  St.  Pap,,  Miss,  and  Colon,, 
MS.,  i.  304-5,  374-5;  Translation  in  Sta  Cruz,  Peep,  51;  Prw.  St,  Pap., 
MS.,  xxi.  241.  In  his  letter  to  Cordoba,  Borica  says  that  the  viceroy  cannot 
entertain  the  request  of  tlie  Catalan  volunteers  to  have  lands  granted  them, 
but  instead  will  found  a  new  town  and  give  them  lands  therein  as  a  reoom- 
pense  when  their  term  expires. 
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all  California  for  the  purpose  in  view,  since  the  pen- 
insula afforded  neither  lands,  timber,  wood,*  nor  water, 
nothing  but  sand  and  brambles  and  raging  winds. 
The  Santa  Cruz  site,  across  the  river  from  the  mis- 
sion, had  all  the  advantages  which  the  others  lacked, 
and  had  besides  proximity  to  the  sea,  affording  facili- 
ties for  export,  plenty  of  fish,  with  an  abundance  of 
stone,  lime,  and  clay  for  building.  The  establishment 
of  a  town  here  could  moreover  do  no  possible  harm  to 
the  mission.  The  settlers  should  be  practical  farmers 
from  a  cold  or  temperate  climate,  and  should  have 
houses  and  a  granary  built  for  them  at  expense  of  the 
government  in  order  that  they  might  apply  them- 
selves at  once  to  agriculture.  The  soldiers  and  inva^-. 
lids  are  entitled  to  more  assistance  than  other  settlers 
by  reason  of  their  past  services.  The  scheme  of  addr 
ing  Indian  chiefs  to  the  town  is  impracticable,  since 
there  are  no  chiefs;  some  mission  Indians,  however, 
might  be  profitably  attached  to  the  settlement  to  work 
and  learn  in  company  with  Spaniards.*^ 

August  4th  Borica  transmitted  these  reports  to  the. 
viceroy  with  his  own  enthusiastic  approval,  pronounc- 
ing the  Santa  Cruz  site  the  best  between  Cape  San 
Liicas  and  San  Francisco,  and  giving  some  additional 
particulars  about  the  anchorage.  He  recommends 
that  an  adobe  house  be  built  for  each  settler  so  that 
the  prevalent  state  of  things  in  San  Jos6  and  Los 
Angeles,  where  the  settlers  still  live  in  tule  huts, 
being  unable  to  build  better  dwellings  without  neg- 
lecting their  fields,  may  be  prevented,  the  houses  to 
cost  not  over  two  hundred  dollars  each.^  On  Sep- 
tember 23d  another  communication  of  the  governor 

**  Alhemi,  Pareeer  sobre  el  sitio  en  qwe  debe  fundarae  el  nuevo  Pueblo  de. 
BrandforUt  1796,  MS.  A  part  is  translated  in  J>mnelle*8  Col  IlUft,  8,  Franr 
Cisco,  App,  18.  Cdrdoba,  informe  acerca  del  eitio  de  Branciforte,  1796 ^  MS. 
Vcay  inaccurately  translated,  and  dated  July  2d,  in  Sta  Cruz,  Peep,  63-5. 
Brief  mention  of  the  decision  against  San  Francisco  in  Bandolph*e  Oration, 
SOQiTuthiWa  IJia,  Cal,,  105;  Elliot,  in  Overland  Monthly,  iv.  337-8..  -'  > 

^St,  Pap,,  Mies,  arid  Colon,,  MS.,  i.  258-60.  The  volunteers  should  have 
a  year's  pay,  and  as  a  reirUegro,  2  mares,  2  cows,  2  sheep,  2  goats,  a  yoke  ol 
oxen,  plough,  harrow,  hoe,  axe,  knife,  musket,  and  2  horses;  other  vecinoa^ 
besides  the  house,  stock,  tools,  etc.,  and  $10  per  month  for  a  year.  % 
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to  the  viceroy  contained  suggestions  of  similar  pur- 
port, and  asked  for  four  classes  of  settlers :  first,  rooust 
country  people  from  cold  or  temperate  climes;  second, 
carpenters,  smiths,  stone-cutters,  and  masons;  third, 
tailors,  tanners,  shoemakers,  and  tile-makers;  and 
fourth,  shipwrights,  and  a  few  sailors,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  abundance  of  whales.*®  Having  received 
Borica's  report  and  also  the  opinion  of  the  legal 
adviser  of  the  royal  treasury,  the  viceroy  on  January 
25,  1797,  in  accordance  with  that  opinion,  ordered 
Borica  to  proceed  immediately  with  the  foundation. 
He  had  already  sent  a  list  of  eight  men  who  had 
volunteered  at  Guadalajara  as  settlers.*^  The  begin- 
ning was  to  be  made  with  such  settlers  at  San  Jos^  or 
Angeles  as  had  no  lands  and  might  be  induced  to 
change  their  residence  to  Branciforte.  New  settlers 
and  artisans  were  to  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible;  in 
fact,  orders  had  already  been  issued  for  the  collection 
of  vagrants  and  minor  criminals  to  be  shipped  to  Cali- 
fornia. The  president  of  the  missions  was  ordered  to 
render  all  possible  assistance;  and  Borica  must  for- 
ward at  once  an  estimate  of  cost  and  a  memorandum 
of  needed  implements  and  other  articles.*^ 

The  receipt  of  the  viceroy's  orders  was  acknowledged 
by  Borica  on  April  29,  1 797,  and  three  days  later  he 
sent  the  necessary  orders  to  the  commandant  of  Santa 
Bdrbara  and  the  comisionado  of  San  Jos^  in  order 
that  recruits  for  the  new  establishment  might  be  ob- 
tained from  the  settlers  and  rancheros  at  and  near  the 
two  old  pueblos.  At  the  same  time  Lasuen  directed 
his  friars  to  aflford  the  required  aid,  though  he  had 
received  no  instructions  on  the  subject  from  his  collie, 
and  deemed  it  strange  that  the  king  should  have  per- 
mitted the  foundation  of  a  villa  so  near  a  mission 

*^Si,  Pap.,  8ae.,  MS.,  iv.  67-8. 

«Oct.  24,  1796.  Prw,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiv.  169. 

^Branciforte,  Dictdmen  dellUcal  de  Real  Audienda  9obre  la /undadon  de 
la  VUlade  Branciforte,  Aprohado  for  el  Virrey  en  tS  de  Enero  1737,  MS.; 
imtccurate  translation  of  copy  certified  by  Borica  May  9th  in  Sta  Cruz,  Peep, 
57.  Mention  in  Dept.  St.  Pap.,  S.  Josi,  MS.,  i.  76-7. 
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established  with  royal  approval.**  The  Concepcion 
arrived  at  Monterey  May  12th  with  a  party  of  col- 
onists on  board  in  a  pitiable  state  of  destitution  and 
ill-health.**  It  was  necessary  to  provide  some  kind 
of  a  home  for  them;  and  before  the  end  of  May  Ga- 
briel Moraga  was  sent  as  commissioner  to  erect  tem- 
porary shelters  at  Branciforte,  since  C6rdoba,  who 
was  to  superintend  the  formal  establishment,  had  other 
duties  which  would  keep  him  busy  for  a  time.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  the  exact  date  when  Moraga  began 
his  work,  when  the  first  settlers  took  possession  of 
their  new  homes,  or  when  the  formal  foundation  oc- 
curred.**^ 

The  17th  of  July,  possibly  at  or  about  the  time 
that  the  settlers  left  Monterey  for  Branciforte,  Borica 
issued  instructions  to  Comisionado  Moraga  for  the 
internal  management  of  the  villa.  The  townsmen  must 
be  made  to  live  in  peace  and  harmony;  no  concubin- 
age, gambling,  or  drunkenness,  which  offences,  like 

"April  29th,  Borica  to  viceroy.  Prov,  Bee,  MS.,  vi.  91-2.  May  2d,  B.  to 
commandant.  Id,,  iv.  89-90.  B.  to  comisionado  S.  Jo8^.  Id.,  iv.  211-12. 
May  6th,  Lasuen  to  B.  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  vii.  27-8. 

**  They  were  Jos^  Antonio  Robles,  Fermin  Cordero,  Joa^  Vicente  Mojica 
(or  Morioo),  wife  and  five  children,  Jos^  Maria  Arceo,  Joed  Barbosa  and  wife, 
Joe6  Silvestre  Machuca  and  wife,  Jo86  Acevedo,  Jos6  Miguel  Uribes,  Jos^ 
Afinistin  Narvaez.  The  different  lists  of  arrival,  departure,  and  settlement 
diner  somewhat.  The  first  lacks  the  last  four  names  and  has  Gallardo  and 
Guzman  which  never  appear  again.  The  nine  colonists  with  their  families, 
17  persons,  were  of  the  vagabond  and  criminal  class,  but  they  differed  from 
the  first  settlers  of  the  other  pueblos  in  being  for  the  most  part  so-called 
Spaniards.  They  included  2  farmers,  2  tailors,  I  carpenter,  1  miner,  1  mer- 
chant, 1  engraver,  and  1  with  no  trade.  St,  Pap.  Miss,  and  Colon.,  MS.,  i.  384- 
6;  Prov.  Bee,  vi.  92 j  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xv.  223-4;  xiii.  217-S;  xvii.  31, 
89-90;  xxi.  25a 

^  May  12,  1797.  Borica  to  commandant.  When  the  settlers  go  to  Branci- 
forte, cattle,  implements,  etc.,  will  be  furnished, an  account  being  opened  with 
each.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvii.  31.  May  15th,  B.  to  C<Srdoba.  Directs  him 
after  completing  the  work  at  S.  Francisco,  the  survey  of  the  Sta  Clara  boun- 
daj^,  and  thut  for  a  removal  of  S.  Jos^,  to  go  to  Sta  Cruz  and  make  careful 
surveys  and  plans  for  the  town  of  Branciforte  and  its  buildings  public  and 
private,  with  an  estimate  of  expenses.  Id.,  xxi.  260-1.  May  26th,  B.  to  Moraga. 
instmctions  to  build  some  temporary  huts  for  himself  and  the  guard  and  to 
take  his  family  there  to  live;  then  to  build  some  lar^e  huts  to  accommodate 
15  or  20  families  each,  also  temporary.  The  soldiers  roust  work  and  the 
colonists  also  if  they  arrive  before  the  work  is  done.  Implements,  stock, 
etc.,  will  be  sent  by  Sal.  C6rdoba  is  to  be  obeyed  when  he  comes.  Sta 
Cruz,  Arch.,  MS.,  67-8;  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  iv.  247;  Sta  Cruz,  Peep,  3,  5.  May 
27th,  Sal  acting  as  secretary  for  Borica  forwards  blank-books,  paper,  and  ma- 
terials for  making  ink.  Sta  Crm,  Arch.,  MS.,  69. 
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neglect  of  public  work,  must  be  punished.  Mass  must 
be  attended  on  holidays,  on  penalty  of  three  hours  in 
the  stocks;  prayers  and  the  rosary  must  close  the  day's 
labor;  and  certificates  of  compliance  with  the  annual 
communion  and  confession  must  be  forwarded  regu- 
larly to  the  governor.  All  intercourse  with  the  mis- 
sion Indians  and  gentiles  was  prohibited;  and  the  most 
friendly  relations  must  be  maintained  with  the  friars 
of  Santa  Cruz.  The  greatest  precautions  must  be 
taken  to  insure  proper  care  of  the  colonists'  clothing, 
implements,  and  other  property,  and  to  prevent  sales, 
which  were  to  be  void.  And  finally  all  labor,  before 
C6rdoba's  arrival,  was  to  be  directed  to  the  preparation 
of  the  needed  shelters  for  men  and  animals,  monthly 
reports  of  progress  being  sent  to  the  governor.^  By 
August  12th  C6rdoba  was  on  the  spot,  had  surveyed 
the  lands,  done  some  work  on  the  temporary  houses, 
begun  an  irrigating  canal,  and  was  in  search  of  suit- 
able stone  and  timber  for  the  permanent  edifices.  He 
also  furnished  Borica  with  an  estimate  of  cost,  §23,- 
405,  which  early  in  October  was  forwarded  to  the  vice- 
roy, and  a  little  later  by  order  of  Optober  24th,  the 
work  at  Branciforte  was  suspended  for  want  of  funds, 
C6rdoba  retiring  to  the  presidio.*^ 

Thus  the  proposed  greatness  of  the  Villa  of  Bran- 
ciforte was  indefinitely  postponed;  but  there  remained 
the  temporary  huts,  the  nme  pobladores,  the  comi- 
sionado,  and  the  military  guard.  The  colonists,  though 
not  convicts,  were  of  a  class  deemed  desirable  to  get 
rid  of  in  and  about  Guadalajara  whence  they  came. 
They  had  been  aided  at  the  beginning  to  the  extent 
of  from  $20  to  $25  each;  and  they  were  to  receive 
from  the  government  $116  annually  for  tA'o  years, 

**  Borica^  Instrucaon  de  dirigir  la/vndaeum  de  la  Nueva  VUla  dt  Bfrmd' 
forte,  1797,  MS. 

«  Aug.  12th,  Oirdobato  Borica.  Prov.  St,  Pap.,  MS.,  xvii.  149;  xxL  265-6. 
The  irrigable  laiidB  were  1,300  x  1,500  varas;  thoee  depending  on  rain  2,000 
to  3,000  'varas.  Oct.  7th,  Gov.  to  viceroy  with  estimate  of  cost.  Prov.  Bee., 
MS.,  vi.  56.  Oct.  24th,  to  Gdrdoba  ordering  suspension  of  works,  though  he 
is  to  leave  the  mission  mill  in  good  shape.  Prov.  tSt.  Pof»,  xxi.  272.  Aug. 
22d,  Borica  orders  a  '  model  fence  *  to  be.  erected  at  Braociiorte.  Id.,  xxi.  26& 
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and  $66  for  the  next  three  years,*®  besides  the  live- 
stock and  implements  for  which  they  were  obliged 
gradually  to  pay.  They  were  thus  enabled  to  live  alter 
a  fashion,  and  they  never  became  noted  for  devotion 
to  hard  work.  There  was  no  change  in  the  number 
of  regular  pobladores  down  to  1800,  though  half  a 
dozen  invalids  and  discharged  soldiers  were  added  to 
the  settlement,*^  perhaps  more,  for  the  records  on  the 
subject  are  meagre.  Corporal  Moraga  remained  in 
charge  until  November  1799,  when  Ignacio  Vallejo 
was  ordered  to  take  his  place  as  comisionado,  arriving 
about  the  20th.^^  The  settlers  raised  in  1800  about 
1,100  bushels  of  wheat,  maize,  and  beans;  and  their 
horses  and  cattle  amounted  to  about  500  head.  I 
append  in  a  note  a  few  minor  items  which  make  up 
all  that  Branciforte  has  of  history  down  to  the  end 
of  the  decade  and  century/^ 

«  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvii.  31,  41,  8^90. 

*^  Feb.  1,  17DS,  the  goTernor  states  to  the  viceroy  that  there  were,  besides 
the  9,  two  invalids  and  one  discharged  soldier.  Prov.  /iVc,  MS.,  vi.  G5.  In 
a  list  of  1799,  Prov.  St.  Pap.^  xvii.  2G4,  six  invalids;  Marcclino  Bravo,  Mar- 
cos Brioncs,  Marcos  Villela,  Jos^  Antonio  Rodriguez,  Juan  Jos^  Peralta,  Joa- 
quin Caatro.  The  population  tables  make  the  number  of  men  in  1800,  17,  or 
66  persons  in  all ;  but  I  suppose  this  may  have  included  besides  those  just 
mentioned  from  3  to  5  soldiers  of  the  guard  with  their  families.  Yet  21  set- 
tlers, one  an  Indian,  are  reported  by  Vallejo  on  Dec.  31,  1799.  St,  Pap.,  Miss., 
MS.,  iii.  6. 

w  Prov.  nec.y  MS.,  iv.  302;  Santa  Cruz,  Arch.,  MS.,  65. 

*'  The  work  called  Sta  Cruz,  A  Peep  into  the  Past,  The  Early  Days  of  Hit 
Village  of  Branciforte,  should  be  noticed  here.  It  is  a  series  of  articles  pub- 
lished in  the  Sta  Cruz  Local  Item  from  July  1876  to  Aug.  1877,  which  I  have 
collected  in  a  scrap-book.  Each  of  the  42  articles  contains  the  translation  of 
an  original  document  from  the  archives  with  preliminary  remarks  of  consider- 
able interest  by  the  translator,  Mr  Williams,  su.  old  resident  of  Santa  Cruz. 
The  plan  of  this  work  is  so  praiseworthy,  and  the  result  so  far  superior  to 
what  newspapers  usually  furnish  in  the  way  of  local  liistory,  that  the  numer- 
ous inaccuracies  of  detail  may  almost  be  pardoned. 

In  the  foUowiDg  I  omit  many  items  ofno  importance  or  interest.  Dec.  14, 
1797,  Sal  to  Moraga,  Sends  6  varaa  of  jerga  for  each  settler  for  bedclothes. 
Sta  Cruz,  Arch.,  MS.,  69.  Jan.  28,  1798,  Borica  to  Moraga,  Must  teach  the 
Guadalajarefios  agriculture  and  strive  against  their  natural  laziness;  treat 
them  with  charity  and  love,  but  punish  grave  faults  and  malicious  failure  to 
work.  Id.,  71 ;  Sta  Cruz,  Peep,  7-9;  Pr(yo.  Rec,  MS.,  iv.  264.  March  3d,  Bo- 
rica says  the  community  must  till  the  field  of  Narvaez  if  he  is  ill.  Id.,  iv.  2G6, 
May  30tli,  cows  and  sheep  promised.  Each  settler  got  three  cows.  Id. ,  iv.  271 , 
274.  July  27th,  a  settler  to  attend  to  no  other  work  than  tillinc  his  own  fields. 
Sta  Cruz,  Arch.,  MS.,  70;  Sta  Cruz,  Peep,  11.  Oct.  29th,  Cordero  and  Arceo, 
runaways,  if  caught  must  work  in  irons.  Id.,*J\  and  1 3.  Oct.  28th,  Borica  orders 
Moraga  to  inspect  the  wardrobe  of  settlers*  wives  and  report  what  is  needed. 
Prov,  Rec,  ^  MS.,  iv.  282.    Expense  for  wages  and  ratioiis  to  end  of  1798, 
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Meanwhile  in  Mexico  August  30,  1797,  the  San 
Fernando  college  sent  to  the  viceroy  a  protest  against 
the  choice  of  a  site  so  near  that  of  the  mission.  The 
utility  of  the  new  establishment  was  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned; but  the  villa  site  was  on  the  pasturage-ground 
of  the  natives;  troubles  would  surelv  result;  the  laws 
allowed  a  mission  at  least  one  league  m  every  direction ; 
and,  according  to  a  report  by  Father  Seilan,  there 
were  good  lands  nearer  San  Francisco.  The  only 
result  of  this  protest  before  1800  seems  to  have  been 
a  reply  of  the  governor  dated  February  6,  1798,  in 
which  he  gave  statistics  to  show  that  the  mission  had 
more  land  and  raised  more  grain  than  could  be  attended 
to ;  that  the  neophytes  were  dying  off  and  there  were 
no  more  pagans  to  convert;  and  there  was  no  better 
site  between  Santa  Cruz  and  San  Francisco  than  that 
at  Branciforte/* 

$1,720.  Prov.  St.  Pap,,  MS.,  xyii.  41.  Feb.  4,  1799,  a  close  watch  to  be 
kept  on  the  coast.  Sta  Cruz,  Peep,  13.  Moraga  must  go  on  with  his  duties, 
for  his  chance  of  promotion  depends  on  it.  Better  times  coming  if  the  wheat 
crop  is  cared  for.  The  king  will  send  his  troops  where  they  are  needed,  not 
where  they  wish  to  go.  Sta  Cruz,  Arch,,  MS.,  62-3.  March  6th,  Borica  wants 
information  about  a  site  for  a  rancho  for  horses  and  cattle  near  the  yilla.  Mardi 
27th,  if  the  settlers  object,  let  nothing  be  done;  the  only  object  was  to  aid  them. 
Id,,  01-2,  66;  Prep,  15, 19.  April  3a,  Borica  consents  to  dividlnff  of  sowing- 
lands.  Will  hold  Moraga  responsible  for  remissness  of  any  settler  in  caring 
for  his  land.  Sta  Cruz,  Arch.,  MS.,  62.  May  12th,  the  settlers'  two  years  ab 
$110  per  year  expire  to-day.  St.  Pap.,  Miss,  and  Colon,,  MS.,  i.  380-1,  383. 
Oct.  16th,  two  settlers  may  go  to  San  Jos^  and  return  on  a  fixed  day.  Stii  Cruz, 
Arch.,  MS. ,  65-6;  Ptep,  23.  Nov.  2lBt,  Sal  notifies  Moiaga  that  Vallejo  will 
supersede  him  as  oomisionado.  Id,,  25.  Dec  26th,  Sal  to  Vallejo,  guns  of 
the  battery  at  Monterey  to  be  fired.  Don't  be  alarmed.  Id. ,  25, 27.  D^.  31st, 
Sal  assures  Borica  that  Vallejo  will  perform  his  duties  faithfully.  Proo.  Sl 
Pap.,  MS.,  xvii.  289.  Settlers  must  not  make  pleasure  trips  to  San  Joe^ 
San  Josi,  Arch.,  MS.,  iii.  59;  Sta  Cruz,  Arch.,  MS.,  18.  Jan.  3,  1800,  set- 
tlers in  need  of  com  and  beans.  The  comisionado  of  San  Jos6  to  make  a 
contract  with  some  person  to  fumisfa  these  supplies  at  the  expense  of  the  gov- 
ernment. San  Jo86  Arch.,  MS.,  iii.  55.  Feb.  10th,  Sal  to  Vallejo,  at  the  end 
of  1799  the  settlers  owed  the  treasury  $558;  the  appropriation  for  1800  is 
$540,  so  that  receiving  nothing  they  would  still  be  in  debt.  The  delivery  of 
cigarritos  and  other  uiides  not  rations  and  tools  has  been  suspended.  Sta 
Cruz,  Arch. ,  MS. ,  63.  Oct  9th,  aid  to  be  furnished  to  the  padres  if  asked  for. 
Sta  Cruz,  Peep,  31.  Dec.  5th,  governor  to  viceroy,  the  Branciforte  settlers 
are  a  scandal  to  the  country  by  their  immorality,  etc.  They  detest  tiieir 
exile,  and  render  no  service.  Daily  complaints  of  disorders.  Prov.  SL  Pap., 
MS.,  xxi.  50-1.  Dec  11th,  death  of  Gomandante  Sal  announced  at  Branci- 
forte. Sta  Cruz,  Peep,  45.  The  nine  pobladores  received  in  1800  rations  at 
$60  each.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  xxvi  16. 

^* Branciforte,  El  Discretorio  de  San  Fernando  al  Virrey  sobre.  el  sUio  de  la 
Nueva  ViUa,  1797,  US.,  Feb.  6th,  Borica  to  vioeroy,  ia  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  vi  7a 
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Independent  of  the  explorations  made  with  a  view 
to  new  establishments,  Borica  had  a  scheme  of  open* 
ing  communication  with  New  Mexico,  where,  as  he 
had  heard  from  Governor  Concha  through  General 
Nava,  there  were  fifteen  hundred  gente  de  razon  with 
neither  lands  nor  occupation.  He  sent  to  Mexico 
early  in  1795  for  copies  of  Garc^s'  diary  and  map. 
Having  obtained  these  he  instructed  Goycoechea  of 
Santa  Bdrbara  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  make  inqui- 
ries about  the  eastern  country  and  to  suggest  some 
way  to  send  a  letter  across  to  the  governor  of  New 
Mexico  by  the  natives,  who  could  at  the  same  time 
explore  the  route.  In  January  1796  Goycoechea  sent 
to  the  governor  such  vague  and  unreliable  rumors  as 
he  could  gather  from  the  natives  of  the  channel  re- 
specting the  country  beyond  the  Tulares;  and  in 
February  he  informed  Borica  that  he  had  made 
arrangements  with  the  native  chief,  Juan  Maria,  and 
four  companions  to  carry  the  letter,  but  that  Father 
Tapis  had  forbidden  their  departure,  at  least  until  an 
order  could  be  obtained  from  Lasuen." 

This  state  of  the  matter  was  reported  to  the  vice- 
roy in  Borica's  communication  of  October  2d,^  and 
the  attorney -general  having  reported  favorably  on  the 
scheme  of  intercommunication  as  useful  to  Califor- 
nia's commerce,  development,  and  defence,  the  viceroy 
requested  Borica  to  send  to  Mexico  the  maps  and 
papers  on  which  his  project  rested;  that  the  project 
be  also  sent  to  the  commandant  general  for  his  in- 
spection; and  that  Lasuen  forward  his  views  about 
the  employment  of  the  Santa  Bdrbara  Indians.  This 
was  in  January  1797,  and  in  April  Lasuen  answered, 

"April  29,  1795,  Borica  to  viceroy.  Prov,  Rec,  MS.,  vi.  44.  Dec.  14th. 
Borica  to  Goycoechea.  Id,^  iv.  41.  46-7.  Jan.  18th,  Goycoechea  to  Bonca. 
Prw.  St.  Pap,,  MS.,  xiv.  16,  17.  Feb.  16th,  Id.  to  Id.,  St,  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS., 
iv.  74-7.  Sept  28th,  Borica  orders  the  padres  to  use  gentle  meaaures  with 
the  Tulare  Indians  so  that  there  may  be  no  difficulty  on  the  proposed  route. . 
Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  vi.  174.  Sal's  report  of  Jan.  3l8t,  already  alluded  to,  was 
probably  in  answer  to  similar  inquiries  sent  him  by  the  governor. 

^Borica,  Informe  sohre  comunicacion  con  Nuevo  Mexico,  1796,  MS.  A 
similar  communication  dated  October  5tb  is  given  in  Arch.  Sta,  Barbara, 
MS.,  X.  7a-6. 
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arguing  that  it  was  dangerous  to  send  a  party  of 
natives  so  -far  among  foreign  and  hostile  tribes,  since 
on  one  side  or  the  other  excesses  would  surely  be 
committed  Moreover  the  chief  it  was  proposed  to 
send  was  very  useful  to  the  mission  and  any  accident 
to  him  would  lead  to  trouble  with  his  people;  and 
finally  Tapis  had  not  forbidden  the  expedition,  but  had 
simply  refused  to  urge  the  neophytes  to  undertake  it.*^ 
Here,  so  far  as  the  archives  show,  correspondence  on 
this  matter  ceases.  It  is  probable  that  more  was 
written,  but  not  likely  that  any  actual  expedition  was 
made,  and  certain  that  communication  was  not  opened 
with  New  Mexico.  Neither  was  there  anything 
accomplished  toward  opening  the  Colorado  River 
route  between  California  and  Sonora,  a  subject  slightly 
agitated  during  this  period." 

wjan.  11,  1797,  viceroy  to  Lasuen.  Arch,  Sta,  Bdrharay  MS.,  x.  76-7. 
April  2jth,  Lasuen  to  V.  R.,  /c?.,  77-83.  Feb.  14,  1798,  V.  R.  calls  for  Arri- 
llaga*8  ideas  on  the  project  and  the  best  way  to  execute  it.  Prov.  Si.  Pap.^ 
MS.,  xvii.  9. 

''April  10,  1795,  Borica  to  viceroy,  asks  to  have  Pages  send  his  papers 
relating  to  his  expedition  to  the  Colorado.  Prov.  Pec,  MS.,  vi.  44.  Sept.  4. 
1797,  Borica  thinks  no  party  of  less  than  35  can  safely  pass  to  Sonora.  Id., 
vi.  63.  Dec.  22,  1797,  refers  to  Arrillaga's  report  and  schemes  of  Oct.  26, 
1796;  1st,  a  presidio  of  100  men  at  Sta  Okiya  with  20  at  S.  Felipe  and  20  at 
Sonoita;  2d,  a  presidio  on  California  side  at  mouth  of  Colorado,  to  be  crossed 
in  canoes.  Borica  prefers  the  latter,  and  advises  that  all  attention  be  given 
at  present  to  pacification  of  the  Indians  between  Sta  Catalina  and  the  Colo- 
rado. Prov.  Uec,  MS.,  vi.  05-6.  April  24, 1798,  Amador  says  that  the  padre 
of  San  Jo86  went  to  the  Colorado,  and  that  the  Indians  fled,  fearing  enlorced 
baptism.  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvii  123.  Reference  to  the  general  topic  in 
Azaiwt,  Tnsiruccum,  MS.,  90. 
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Abkiyal  and  Dkpabtubb  or  Padbes— Gemkbal  Statistical  View— Thx 
Peesidenct— Efiscofal  Powess— The  Inquisition— Esvilla  Gioeoo'b 
Report— Views  of  SALAZAitn-OABMELiTE  Monastekt— Pious  Fund 
Hacienda— OoNTRovExtsiEs — ^Ths  Old  Qurstions  Discussed  Anew — 
Reduction  in  Numbeb  or  Feiabs — Retibement — ^Tbavellino  £x- 
FENSES— Chaplain  Duty— Ouabds— Runaway  Neophytes— Mission 
Alcaldes — Indians  on  Hobseback — Local  Quabbels — Charges  or 

CONCEPCION  DE  HOBBA — INVESTIGATION— BoRICA'S  FIFTEEN  QUESTIONS — 

Replies  or  Com  andantes  and  Fbiars— Pbesident  Lasuen's  Repobt— 
The  Missionabies  Acquitted— Ecclesiastical  Miscellany. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  decade  the  missions  were 
eleven  in  number;  at  its  end  they  had  been  increased 
by  new  establishments,  as  recorded  in  the  preceding 
chapters,  to  eighteen — within  three  of  the  highest 
number  ever  reached.*  In  1790  there  were  twenty- 
six  friars  on  duty.  Before  1800  there  came  up  from 
the  college  thirty-eight  new  missionaries;  twenty-one 
retired — some  on  the  expiration  of  their  regular  term 
of  ten  years,  others  on  account  of  failing  health,  four 
virtually  dismissed  for  bad  conduct,  and  four  sent 
away  more  or  less  afflicted  with  insanity;  while  three 
died  at  their  posts.  This  left  forty  still  in  the  ser- 
vice, or  two  ministers  for  each  of  the  eighteen  missions 
and  four  supernumeraries.  Six  of  the  old  pioneers 
who  had  come  before  1780  were  still  left.^ 

^  Tbe  seven  new  missions  in  the  order  of  their  founding  were:  Santa  Cruz, 
Soledad,  San  Jos<S,  San  Juan  Bautista,  San  Miguel,  San  Fernando,  and  San 
Luijs  Rey.  There  were  subsequently  founded  Suita  In^s,  San  Rafael,  and  San 
Francisco  Solano.  For  a  general  statistical  yiew  of  ^e  missions  in  1790 
see  chapter  xix.  of  this  volume. 

'The  orifi;inal  26,  the  names  of  pioneers  being  italicized,  were:  AiToita 
Arenaza,  Cauada,  Cambon,  Cruzado,  Dumetz,  Danti,  Fuster,  Garcia,  Giribet. 

(076) 
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The  average  of  integrity,  zeaJ,  and  ability  among 
the  new  friars  was  lower  than  in  the  case  of  Junipero 
Serra's  companions,  since  a  dozen  or  more  were  either 
refractory,  immoral,  ineflficient,  or  insane;  yet  the  list 
included  such  eminent  names  as  Peyri,  Payeras,  Via- 
der,  Martinez,  and  Catald,  together  with  many  faithful 
and  e£Scient  Christian  missionaries. 

The  eleven  old  missions  in  1790  had  in  round  num- 
bers 7,500  converts;  in  1800  they  had  10,700,  a  gain 
of  3,200  for  the  decade,  320  a  year  on  an  average, 
or  about  30  a  year  for  each  mission.  During  the 
period  the  priests  had  baptized  12,300  natives,  and 
buried  8,300,  leaving  800  to  be  regarded  as  approxi- 
mately the  number  of  deserters  and  apostates.  Mean- 
while in  the  seven  new  establishments  baptisms  had 
been  3,800  and  deaths  1,000,  leaving  2,800  converts  on 
the  rolls.     Thus  for  old  and  new  missions  together 

Lcuuen,  Mariner,  Miguel,  Noboa,  OrAmas,  Paterna,  PeSa,  Pieras,  Rabl, 
Sanchez,  Santa  Maria,  Santiago,  SeSan,  SUjar,  Tapis,  and  Torrens. 

The  new-comers,  38  in  number,  were:  Abella,  BarcenilU,  BaronA,  Car- 
uiceV,  Carranza,  CataU,  Catallm,  Cipr^s,  Cort^  ^BpU  Est^Tan,  Fanra, 
Fernandez  (3),  Garcia,  Gili,  Gonzalez,  Horra,  Iturrate,  Jaime,  Landaeta, 
I^pez  (2),  Martiarena,  Martin,  Martinez,  Merelo,  Merino,  PaneUa,  Payeraa, 
Peyri,  Pujol,  Salazar,  Uria  (2),  Viader,  and  VinalB. 

The  deaths  were  Mariner,  Paiema,  and  Faster »  There  left  Calif oomiA,  21: 
Arroita,  Arenaza,  Catalan,  Danti,  Onimas,  Espi,  Fernandez  (2),  Garda, 
Kubi,  Salazar,  Gili,  Giril)et,  Horra,  Lopez,  Torrens,  Cambon,  Noboa,  Pefta, 
Pieras,  Merino.  Lists  of  friars  in  different  years,  with  general  statements  of 
numbers,  in  St.  Pap.,  Misa.,  MS.,  ii.  4,  77-8,  100-2,  107-8;  iii.  3-5;  Arck. 
Sta  Barbara,  MS.,  xiL  66-6,  61,  66,  68,  236;  St.  Pap,,  Sac,,  MS.,  iv.  14-17; 
Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvii.  83-4.  These  liists,  however,  afford  but  a  very 
small  part  of  the  data  from  which  I  have  formed  my  local  tables  and  bio- 
graphies of  padres,  data  which  I  have  had  to  collect  little  by  little  from  a 
thousand  sources. 

Arrivals  in  1791  were  Gili,  Landaeta,  Baldomero  Lopez,  and  Salazar,  in- 
tended for  Santa  Cruz  and  Soledad,  or  to  replace  others  who  were  to  be  sent 
to  those  new  missions  while  Ounbon  retired.  In  1792  came  Espi;  and  in  1793 
Catald,  the  latter  as  chaplain  on  a  Nootka  vessel.  This  same  year  Ordmaa 
and  Rubi— the  kitter  a  black  sheep  of  the  Franciscan  flock— departed,  and 
Paterna,  an  old  pioneer,  died  in  haniess.  In  1794  five  new  priests  were  sent 
to  California — men  of  a  different  stamp,  it  was  thought,  from  those  who  had 
^iven  the  president  so  much  trouble.  Mugdrtegui,  in  Doc.  But,  Col.,  MS., 
IV.  39-40.  These  were  Martin,  Martiarena,  Est^van,  Manuel  Fernandez,  and 
Grefforio  Fernandez.  The  departures  were  Noboa,  Pieras,  Pefia,  and  Gili — 
the  latter  another  source  of  scandal — ^who  sailed  on  the  Concepcion,  Aug.  11th. 
Prov.  St,  Pap.,  MS.,  xi.  167,  175,  202;  xxi.  142,  146-7;  Arch.  Arzobispado, 
MS.,  i.  39.  Viceroy's  license  dated  Jan.  10th;  governor's.  May  31st.  In 
1796  Jaime,  Cipr^s,  and  Pujol  came;  while  Salazar  and  Sefian  retired,  the 
latter  temporarily.  St,  Pap.,  Sac,,  MS.,  i.  60;  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  "vi.  47;  Prov. 
St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi.  230.     Uanti,  Lopez,  Calzada,  and  Anoita  sailed  in  Ji^y 
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we  have  a  total  population  of  13,500,  a  gain  of  6,000 
in  ten  years,  during  which  time  the  baptisms  had  been 
16,100  and  the  deaths  9,300.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  deaths  were  largely  in  excess  of  the  births,  though 
there  are  no  available  means  of  accurately  estimating 
the  latter.' 

The  mission  herds  and  flocks  multiplied  about  three- 
fold during  the  decade.  Horses,  mules,  and  horned 
cattle  increased  from  22,000  to  67,000;  small  stock, 
almost  exclusively  sheep — ^goats  having  diminished 
very  rapidly  and  swine  being  comparatively  few — 
from  26,000  to  86,000.  Agricultural  products  had 
been  30,000  bushels  in  1790,  the  smallest  subsequent 
crop  being  also  30,000  in  1795,  and  the  largest  75,000 
in  1800.  About  three  fifths  of  the  whole  crop  in  1800 
was  wheat,  which  was  less  proportionately  than  usual, 
one  fifth  corn,  and  one  tenth  barley,  the  remainder 
being  beans,  pease,  and  various  grains.    Wheat  yielded 

or  August  1796.  Other  priests  wished  to  retire,  bat  the  gaardian  thought,  as 
they  had  been  eager  to  come  to  Califomia,  it  was  best  not  to  permit  them  to 
leave  without  the  most  urgent  reasons.  Arch.  Sta  Bdrbara^  MS.,  xi.  56-7, 
274;  iS'^.  Pap,,  8ac.,  MS.,  xvii.  8;  Prov.  St,  Pap,,  MS.,  xxi.  246;  Prov,  Bee., 
MS.,  vi.  163.  The  new-comers  of  1796,  arriving  in  June  by  the  Araniazu, 
were:  Payeras,  Jos^  Maria  Fernandez,  Peyri,  Viader,  and  Cort^.  Prov,  St. 
Pap,,  MS.,  xiv.  139;  Prov.  St,  Pap,,  Ben.  Mil,  MS.,  xxiv.  7;  also  Catalan 
and  Horra.  In  April  1797  the  Concepcum  is  said  to  have  brought  11  priests. 
Prov.  St.  Pap,,  MS.,  xvii.  145-6;  xxi.  254;  but  there  were  really  only  7: 
Barcenilla,  Camicer,  Gonzalez,  Martinez,  Merino,  Uria,  and  Panella.  The 
same  vessel  carried  back  to  San  Bias  in  September,  Garcia  and  Arenaza,  who 
were  ill  and  had  served  out  their  term;  and  also  the  insane  priests  Josd  Maria 
Fernandez  andConcepcion de  Horra.  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  vi.  94, 98, 192;  Prov,  St. 
Pap,,  MS.,  xxi.  264;  Arch.  Sta  Bdrbara,  MS.,  xi.  57-8;  St,  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS., 
vi.  107-8.  On  her  next  trip  the  Concepcion  brought  to  Santa  Barbara  in  May 
1798  Senan  and  Calzada,  returning  from  a  visit  to  Mexico,  and  also  the  six 
new  friars:  Barona,  Faura,  Carranza,  Abella,  Martinez,  and  Vinales.  Arch. 
Arzobispado,  MS.,  i.  47;  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  vL  75-6;  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS., 
xvii.  19;  xxi.  279;  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  viii.  13.  Manuel  Fernandez  and 
Torrens  retired  this  year,  as  did  PP.  Landaetaand  Miguel  temporarily.  Arch. 
Sta  Bdrbara,  xi.  60;  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  vi.  107.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvii. 
2,  3.  In  1799  Merelo,  Jacinto  Lopez,  and  Jo86  Uria  arrived;  while  Espf, 
Giribet,  Merino,  and  Catalan,  the  last  two  afiUcted  with  insanity,  obtained 
leave  to  retire,  sailing  in  Januaiy  1800.  This  last  year  of  the  decade  Fuster 
and  Mariner  died;  lAndaeta  and  Miguel  came  back;  and  Garcia  and  Iturrate 
were  added  to  the  force,  some  of  them  apparently  against  their  wishes.  Prov. 
Bee.,  MS.,  vi.  127-9,  243;  ix.  12;  xi.  144;  xii.  1;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi.  30» 
44,  292;  St.  Pap.,  Sac,,  MS.,  vii.  77;  Arch,  Sta,  Bdrbara,  MS.,  ix.  24;  xi. 
61-2;  281-2,  284. 

*  The  governor  in  a  report  of  1800  states  that  the  number  of  deaths  is  al- 
most double  that  of  births.  Bandini,  Doc,  Hist.  Cal.,  MS.,  No.  3. 
Hist.  Oal.,  Vol.  I.    37 
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on  an  average  fifteenfold,  barley  eighteenfold,  and  corn 
ninety-threefold  for  the  ten  years, 

Fermin  Francisco  Lasuen  remained  at  the  head  of 
the  Franciscan  community  as  president,  performing 
his  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  classes,  loved  and 
respected  by  friars,  officers,  soldiers,  settlers,  and 
neophytes.  He  received  no  pay  for  his  services,  being 
a  supernumerary  friar,  and  no  stipend  being  allowed 
except  to  the  two  regular  ministers  of  each  mission. 
The  duties  of  the  supernumeraries  were  as  arduous, 
and  those  of  the  president  more  so,  than  those  of  the 
ministers,  yet  though  petitions  were  made  and  the 
viceroy  was  disposed  to  grant  them  in  Lasuen's  favor, 
the  attorney  general  always  interposed  objections. 
Dumetz  and  !Pefia  held  patents  after  Mugirtegui  s 
departure  to  assume  the  presidency  in  case  of  acci- 
dent.* The  power  to  administer  the  sacrament  of 
confirmation,  granted  by  the  pope  in  May  1785, 
expired  May  4,  1795,  although  Lasuen  had  actually 
exercised  it  only  since  1790,  or  half  the  full  period. 
The  privilege  was  never  renewed,  and  there  were  no 
more  confirmations  until  California  possessed  a  bishop 
of  her  own.'  The  ordinary  episcopal  powers  of  ad- 
ministering sacraments  other  than  confirmation  were 
conferred  on  the  president  by  the  bishop  of  Sonora. 
As  vicario  foraneo  Lasuen  exercised  those  powers 
toward  the  civilians,  and  as  vicario  castrense  toward 
the  military;   that  is  to  say,  as  a  kind  of  chaplain 

^Arch.  8ta  Bdrhara,  MS.,  xL  220,  260-3.  Viceroy  RoviUa  Gigedo  in 
his  report  of  1793,  St.  Pap,,  Miss,  and  Colon. ,  MS.,  i.  IS,  24,  implies  that 
miasionaries  are  often  removed  unnecessarily  by  their  prelate;  but  it  does 
not  clearly  appear  that  he  refers  particnlarly  to  California,  where  he  says 
the  friars  peilorm  their  dnties  in  a  most  commendable  manner.  See  pope's  de- 
crees of  July  8, 1794,  and  Dec.  12, 1797  on  qualifications,  duties,  honors,  etc,  of 
friars  of  the  Propaganda  Fide  colleges,  in  Arch.  Sta  Bdrbara,  MS.,  z.  10^ 
36;  ix.  37-40;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiii  27^-3. 

^Sept.  9,  1792,  pope's  license  forwarded  from  Mexico.  Arch.  StaBdrbarOy 
MS.,  z.  289;  yet  L^en  says  he  received  the  power  on  July  13, 1790.  S.  Diego, 
Lib.  de  Mision,  MS.,  45.  Expires  May  4,  1795.  Arch.  Sta  Barbara,  MS.,  xL 
233;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xz.  284.  AprU  3, 1795,  Borica  to  Lasuen,  learns 
that  the  president  is  hurrying  throngn  the  province  to  use  his  privil^e 
while  it  hists.  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  vi.  144-d. 
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general.  The  new  bishop  renewed  the  concession 
in  1796,  and  Lasuen  subdelegated  the  authority  to 
his  subordinate  missionaries.^  Lasuen  was  also  com- 
issary  of  the  holy  inquisition  for  California  after  1795, 
but  so  far  as  the  records  show  his  only  duties  in  this 
capacity  were  to  receive  and  publish  an  occasional 
edict  on  general  matters/ 

In  an  exhaustive  report  on  the  missions  of  New 
Spain  Viceroy  Revilla  Gigedo  presented  to  the  king 
in  1793  an  historical,  descriptive,  and  statistical  view 
of  the  Califomian  establishments,  which  is  an  inter- 
esting and  important  document,  though  expressing 
only  en  r4sum6  what  I  have  presented  m  detail  from 
the  same  original  papers  on  which  this  report  was 
founded.  An  effort  was  made  also  about  this  time 
by  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  authorities  to  insure 
greater  regularity  and  thoroughness  in  reports  of 
missionary  progress.®   Father  Salazar  having  returned 

*Sept.  30,  1796,  bishop  to  Lasnep,  confirming  faculties.  Dec.  I6th, 
Lasuen  to  bishop,  expressing  thanks.  March  20,  1797,  Lasuen  takes  the 
oath  as  vicario  foraneo  before  P.  Arenaza.  June  19th,  bishop  reserves  the 
right  of  granting  divorce  and  some  other  episcopal  faculties.  Arch,  6'ta  Bar- 
bara, M8.,  xii.  192-8.  Dec.  18,  1796,  Lasuen  s  circular  to  the  padres.  Id., 
xi.  139-41.  March  20,  1797,  Lasuen  notifies  Borica.  Is  only  awaiting  the 
license  and  blessing  of  the  guardian.  Ai-ch.  Arzohittpado,  MS.,  i.  45,  March 
22d,  B.  to  Lasuen,  will  proclaim  him  juez  vicario  eclesiistico  in  the  pre- 
sidios. Prov.  Bcc,  MS.,  vi.  184-5.  June  20th,  B.  says  the  title  of  vicar 
must  be  presented  to  the  government.  Id.,  vL  192-3.  It  appears  that  ca*- 
trtnse  powers  were  conferred  by  Lasuen  on  only  seven  friars.  Arch.  Sta  Bdr- 
bora,  MS.,  xi.  145-6. 

^  Oct.  15,  1795,  Lasuen's  paterUe  de  Comision  del  Santo  Ofido  sent  from 
Mexico.  Arch.  Sta  Barbara,  MS.,  xi.  56.  Several  edicts  of  1795,  1797,  and 
1800  in -4 rcA.  Misianes,  MS.,  i.  187-8,228;  Doc.  Biat.  CaL,  MS.,  iv.  67-8. 
In  offences  of  which  the  inquisition  had  cognizance  the  natives  were  not 
directly  subject  to  that  tribunal  but  to  the  provisor  de  Indias,  who,  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  inquisition,  acted  as  judge.  Privileffios  de  Indion,  MS.,  6. 
Some  additional  items  on  ecclesiastical  matters  are  given  later  in  this  chapter. 

•  Bevilla  Gigedo,  Carta  eobre  misioiwa  de  21  de  Viciembre  de  1703,  in  Dice. 
Univ.,  v.  427-30;  also  MS.,  i.  See  also  chap.  xxiv.  of  this  volume.  Oct.  22, 
1794,  viceroy  to  governor,  urging  compliance  with  royal  order  of  March  21, 
1787,  which  required  attention  to  mission  welfare  and  reports  every  two  or 
three  ^ears  on  mission  progress.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xi.  1^3.  July  28, 1795, 
Branciforte  sends  Borica  a  copy  of  his  predecessor's  report  of  1793  to  8er\'e  as 
a  guide  for  new  reports;  ancl  also  calls  for  suggestions.  St.  Pap.,  Miss,  and 
Col.,  MS.,  i.  1.  Jan.  2,  1795,  Lasuen  in  a  circular  says  the  council  of  the 
Indies  have  read  the  mission  reports  and  thank  ul  in  king's  name  for  progress 
made,  which  is  great  compared  with  other  missions  with  better  advantages. 
Hie  guardian  sends  the  thanks  of  the  college.  Arch.  Sta  Barbara,  MS.,  ix. 
320-1. 
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from  California  was  called  upon  by  the  viceroy  for  a 
report  on  the  condition  of  the  country,  which  was 
rendered  May  11,  1796,  but  contained  uttle  of  value 
respecting  the  missions.  Salazar  estimated  the  wealth 
of  the  Franciscan  establishments  at  $800,000  in  build- 
ings and  chattels ;  but  he  complained  that  progress  was 
impeded  by  the  excessive  labors  imposed  upon  the 
friars;  also  by  the  preference  shown  to  settlers  in  the 
purchase  of  supplies.® 

On  the  subject  of  secularization,  not  referring  par- 
ticularly to  California,  Revilla  Gigedo  expressed  his 
dissatisfaction  with  the  condition  of  such  missions  as 
had  been  given  up  to  the  clergy.  He  would  take  no 
steps  in  that  direction  without  a  better  prospect  of 
success.  Curates  could  do  no  better  than  friars  in  the 
instruction  and  improvement  of  the  natives.  ^^  In  a 
letter  of  1796  Grovernor  Borica  says  that  according 
to  the  laws,  the  natives  are  to  be  nree  from  tutelage 
at  the  end  of  ten  years,  the  missions  then  becoming 
doctrinas;  "but  those  of  New  California  at  the  rate 
they  are  advancing  will  not  reach  the  goal  in  ten 
centuries;  the  reason,  Grod  knows,  and  men  know 
something  about  it."*^ 

Two  special  projects  for  the  advancement  of  CaU- 
fornian  intereste  were  devised  in  Mexico  during  the 
decade;  and  both,  being  opposed  by  the  Franciscan 
authorities,  seem  to  have  been  given  up  at  the  end  of 
1797.  The  first  was  to  establish  a  Carmelite  monas- 
tery at  San  Francisco,  which  was  to  consist  of  twelve 
friars,  and  cost  from  $25,000  to  $30,000.  It  was  to 
be  supported  by  an  agricultural  establishment,  become 
the  nucleus  of  a  settlement,  and  thus  promote  both 
the  colonization  of  the  country  and  the  civilization  of 
the  natives,  to  say  nothing  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
monastery  towers  to  navigators  as  landmarks.  This 
matter  was  referred  to  two  friars  who  had  been  in 

*  Salazar,  Condidon  Actual  de  Cal,,  If^farme  General  al  Ftrey»  11  de  Moijfo 
1796,  MS. 

^^JReviOa  Oigedo,  Carta  de  1793,  MS.,  25. 

^^  Aug.  3,  1796,  Borica  to  Albemi  Prav.  SL  Pap,,  Ben.  Mil,  zzIt.  7,  8. 
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California  and  who  reported  adversely.  The  second 
project  was  to  establish  a  hacienda  of  the  pious  fund 
in  Jacopin  Valley  near  San  Diego,  but  the  guardian 
of  San  Fernando  pronounced  the  scheme  impractica- 
ble if  not  absurd.  The  general,  argument  of  the 
Franciscans  on  these  questions  was,  that  so  far  as 
the  conversion  of  the  natives  was  concerned  the  old 
methods  were  sufficient,  and  any  innovation  would  be 
dangerous;  and  that  for  the  promotion  of  settlement 
by  gente  de  razon  the  new  establishments  would  have 
no  advantages  over  the  old,  which  were  far  from  pros- 
perous." 

The  regulation  of  1781,  as  we  have  seen,  provided 
for  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  ministers  to  one  at 
each  mission.  Until  this  was  effected  friars  retiring 
or  dying  were  not  to  be  replaced.  This  regulation 
was  disregarded  by  the  friars  and  the  secular  author- 
ities made  no  attempt  to  enforce  it.  The  subject  came 
up  and  was  discussed  during  this  decade,  but  nothing 
was  effected.  The  law  remained  unchanged,  and  was 
practically  disregarded  as  before."   Respecting  the  re- 

"Dec.  4,  1795,  viceroy  to  governor,  in  Prov.  8L  Pap,,  MS.,  adii  34; 
Mugdrtegui  and  Pehaf  Parecer  sobre  el  EsUMeeimiento  de  un  Convento  en  el 
Puerto  de  San  Francisco,  £8  de  Enero  de  1797,  MS.  These  nadres  declare  that 
aid  from  the  Carmelites  in  fonndinff  new  missions  would  Ibe  acceptable.  Co- 
Ueja,  EespUiCsta  del  Guardian  al  Virey  sobre  Proyectos  de  CaX\fomia,  1797, 
MS.  This  report,  dated  Oct.  23d,  is  chiefly  devoted  to  another  subject,  of 
which  more  anon.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  ^[uardian  speaks  verjr  ironically 
of  the  'domesticated'  gentiles  whose  services  it  was  proposed  to  utilize  in  the 
new  establishments,  greatly  exaggerating  the  danger  of  the  old  missions  and 
pueblos  from  the  natives,  and  implying  without  intending  to  do  so  that  not 
much  had  been  effected  by  nearly  30  years  of  missionary  work.  Borica  also 
disapproved  of  the  hacienda  because  there  would  be  no  market  for  produce. 
Prov,  Bee,  MS.,  vi.  61. 

**Revilla  Gigedo,  Carta  de  179S,  24,  disapproves  the  reduction,  among 
other  reasons  because  it  would  favor  immorality  on  the  part  of  the  friars. 
April  30, 1 796,  the  guardian  writes  to  Lasuen  that  the  fiscal  wants  to  Imow  the 
reajBons  for  non-compliance  with  the  reglamento;  consequently  all  the  docu- 
ments on  the  subject  are  needed,  only  one  or  two  being  in  the  college  archives. 
Arch,  Sta  Bdrbara,  MS.,  xi.  275-6.  Nov.  16,  1797,  Borica  to  viceroy,  thinks 
the  matter  should  be  settled,  as  there  is  a  deficit  of  $52,142  in  the  mission 
fund.  He  suggests  that  two  padres  be  allowed  to  each  mission,  but  that  only 
one  sinodo  of  $400  be  divided  between  them,  since  they  now  spend  no  more 
than  that  on  themselves.  Prov.  Rec. ,  MS. ,  vi.  60-1.  Sept.  3, 1699,  Padre  Lull, 
Exposicion  del  Guardian  sobre  la  reduccion  de  Misioneros  en  California,  1799, 
MS.,  presents  the  usual  arguments  against  reducing  the  number  of  mission- 
aries, and  also  opposes  Borica's  scheme  of  reducing  the  sinodo,  not  only  because 
it  is  contrary  to  the  king's  intentions,  but  because,  while,  as  Borica  says,  the 
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tiremeDt  of  friars  to  Mexico  there  was  now  no  contro- 
versy between  the  secular  and  Franciscan  authorities, 
because  the  latter  were  considerably  troubled  to  keep 
the  missionaries  at  their  posts,  and  welcomed  even 
secular  interference  to  aid  in  the  task.  In  1795  there 
came  a  royal  order  that  the  governor  and  president 
might  grant  license  to  retire  for  due  and  certified 
cause  without  waiting  for  a  report  from  Mexico;  but 
before  the  end  of  this  decade  this  rule  seems  to  have 
been  modified.^*  Since  1787  and  down  to  1794  friars 
coming  to  or  returning  from  California  were  allowed 
two  hundred  dollars  for  travelling  expenses  on  land 
and  ninety-five  cents  per  day  while  on  the  water. 
Subsequently  their  stipends  were  allowed  to  cover  the 
time  consumed  on  the  journey  provided  there  were 
no  unnecessary  delays. ^^ 

two  priests  spend  less  than  $400  on  themselves  thc^  spend  the  remainder  for 
the  natiyes,  and  this  is  practically  the  only  way  of  oDtaining  necessary  arti- 
cles since  tiiere  is  no  market  for  mission  produce.  In  1800,  or  perhaps  later, 
Lasuen  in  a  letter  to  the  guardian  argues  the  same  side  of  the  case  most 
earnestly,  speaks  rather  bitterly  of  any  scheme  to  economize  on  the  pay  of 
poor  oyer- worked  friars  when  the  king  is  so  liberal  in  other  expenses,  and  re- 
peats his  old  determination  to  retire  if  the  change  be  insisted  on.  Lasuen^  Cor- 
respondenda,  MS.,  329-33. 

^'1793,  a  priest  retired  on  a  provisional  license  of  the  comandante  at  Mon- 
terey. Arch.  Arzobispado,  MS.,  L  33.  1794,  the  10 years  of  service  to  count 
from  the  date  of  embarking  from  Spain.  Arch.  Sta  Bdrhara^  MS.,  vi.  294r- 
5.  Royal  orders  referred  to  in  my  text  dated  Sept.  16, 1794.  Sent  from  Mex- 
ico June  8,  1795.  Frov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiii.  124-5.  Just  before  the  receipt 
of  this  order  Borica  refuses  Danti*s  X)etition  to  retire  until  leave  is  obtained 
from  Mexico.  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  vi.  149.  Dec.  9,  1797,  viceroy  to  the  guar- 
dian, friars  must  not  go  to  Mexico  to  solicit  license  to  retire  to  Spain.  Arch. 
StaBdrbara,  MS.,  xi.  59.  Sept.  1,  1800,  governor  to  viceroy,  imderstands 
that  no  leave  to  retire  is  to  be  given,  even  on  expiration  of  term,  until  substi- 
tutes arrive.    The  priests  are  not  pleased  at  this.  Prov.  St.  Pap. ,  MS.,  xxi.  42. 

1^  On  measures  adopted  1786>d,  see  Arch.  Sta  Bdrbara,  MS.,  x.  267-70; 
xi.  62-3,  241-2;  xii.  40-1;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  vi.  202-3;  viii.  1-3.  It 
seems  that  the  $200  was  to  be  paid,  like  the  stipend,  from  the  pious  fund,  which 
in  1787  was  charged  with  $3,944  for  friars'  travelling  expenses  for  the  past  20 
years.  In  December  1793  the  guardian  attempts  to  secure  travelling  expenses 
for  supernumerary  friars  going  to  California,  and  succeeds  after  some  coire- 
snondence  in  getting  an  advance  of  their  stipend  to  pay  these  expenses, 
though  their  stipend  would  cease  on  arrival  until  assigned  to  a  mission.  From 
this  correspondence  it  appears  that  by  royal  order  of  April  20,  1793,  the  sti- 
pend began  on  the  date  of  departure  from  Mexico.  Arch.  Sta  BdHxira,  MS., 
xi.  246-51.  By  order  of  Sept  16,  1794,  the  stipend  was  extended  to  date  of 
arrival  in  Mexico  on  return  and  all  gratuities  for  travelling  expenses  were 
abolished.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiii.  124-5;  Arch.  Sta  Bdrbara,  MS.,  ix. 
324-5;  Vallejo,  Doc.  Hist.  Cal.,  MS.,  xxviii.  date  July  20,  1795.  The  friars 
subsequently  had  much  trouble  on  account  of  the  naval  autliorities  who 
demanded  ^.25  per  day  instead  of  95  cts.    Moreover  the  government  in  some 
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Many  of  the  old  matters  of  dispute  still  remained 
open,  but  as  a  rule  they  gave  rise  to  no  very  bitter 
controversy  during  this  period.  No  regular  chaplains 
were  appointed,  though  Borica  made  an  effort  to 
secure  such  appointments;  neither  does  it  appear  that 
the  friars  got  any  pay  for  attending  to  the  spiritual 
interests  of  soldiers  and  settlers."  In  the  matter  of 
mission  escorts  and  their  duties  there  were  no  radical 
changes  and  few  disputes.  The  soldiers  were  in- 
structed to  treat  the  padres  always  with  respect  and 
evidently  did  so,  the  chief  complaint  being  that  they 
would  not  always  serve  as  vaqueros  and  servants  of 
all  work,  a  refusal  the  padres  could  never  quite  un- 
derstand. The  guard  furnished  to  a  friar  engaged  in 
his  several  duties  abroad  was  still  regulated  by  the 
governor's  or  commandant's  instructions,  or  in  some 
cases  left  to  the  corporal's  discretion.  The  friars 
desired  discretionary  powers,  but  submitted.  The 
strict  rule  of  Fages  that  no  soldier  on  escort  duty 
should  sleep  away  from  the  mission  was  relaxed  some- 
what in  urgent  cases  by  the  viceroy's  orders;  but  the 
order  that  no  soldier  should  be  sent  after  fugitive 
natives  or  allowed  to  visit  the  rancherlas  of  gentiles 
without  superior  command  was  strictly  enforced, 
and  the  friars,  now  that  their  temper  had  cooled  a 
little,  doubtless  recognized  the  necessity  of  such  a 
rule.  The  instructions  of  Borica  to  the  guards  show 
an  earnest  desire  to  maintain  harmonious  relations 
with  the  missionaries,  as  well  as  a  prudent  and  wise 
policy  toward  the  gentiles.  Doubtless  the  patience 
of  the  friars  was  often  sorely  tried  by  the  indolence 

cases  when  the  return  voyage  was  very  long  by  no  fault  of  the  priests  refused 
to  pay  the  full  stipend  as  per  royal  order.  Arch.  Sta  Bdrbara^MS,,  iz.  41-5, 
23-5. 

^'  Sei>t  26,  1793,  governor  to  viceroy  asking  for  a  friar  for  each  presidio, 
as  the  missionaries  have  too  much  to  attend  to.  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi.  117. 
June  18,  1794,  viceroy  must  have  more  information  before  deciding.  Id.,  xL 
181-2.  November  28th,  gov.  circulates  nine  questions  on  the  performance  of 
chaplain's  duties  by  padres;  and  April  3,  1795,  explains  more  rallv  to  the  V. 
R.  asking  a^dn  for  chaplains  at  a  salaiy  of  $400.  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  iv.  122; 
\i.  41-2.  Kothing  more  is  heard  from  Mexico.  June  17,  1796,  Comandante 
Qoycoechea  complains  of  the  padres  having  declined  to  hear  confessions.  8t. 
Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  iz.  73. 
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and  insolence  of  individual  soldiers,  but  of  the  govern- 
ment they  had  no  cause  to  complain.  The  guards 
were  reduced  in  most  of  the  old  missions  on  the  estab- 
lishing of  new  ones,  and  this  brought  out  a  protest 
from  the  Franciscans,  which  was  in  some  instances 
successful.  ^^ 

Desertion  of  neophytes  became  prevalent,  especially 
in  the  northern  missions,  the  pretended  motive  of  the 
fugitives,  and  in  some  instances  the  real  one,  being 
ill-treatment,  overwork,  and  hunger;  but  offcener  the 
true  cause  of  apostasy  was  a  longing  for  the  old  fi^e- 
dom  and  dread  of  the  terrible  death-rate  in  the  mis- 
sion communities.  As  we  have  seen,  the  soldiers  of 
the  guard  were  not  allowed  to  pursue  runaways; 
neither  was  the  practice  of  sending  neophytes  after 
them,  approved  by  Fages,  allowed  during  Borica's 
rule.     Gentiles  might  be  bribed  to  bring  them  in; 

^^  Borica,  Jnatrucdon  para  la  EseoUa  de  San  Juan  BcaUista,  1797,  MS.  This 
document  was  ordered  to  be  posted  in  every  mission  for  the  guidance  of  the 
corporal.  ScU,  InatruccUm  at  Cabo  de  Sta  CruZy  1791,  MS.;  Ibffes,  /iwenic 
nara  la  EscoUa  de  PuHsima,  1788,  MS.;  Id,,  Inatruc,  para  8.  Miguel,  1787, 
MS.  Prohibition  of  escorts  for  long  distances,  approyed  by  king,  Jan.  13, 
1790.  Fages,  Papd  de  Puntoe,  MS.,  155.  1794,  soldiers  to  be  alternated  in 
escolta  and  presidio  service.  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xii.  8;  Prov.  Bee,,  MS., 
T.  48.  Muskets  to  be  fired  and  reloaded  once  a  week.  Some  oomplxkint  of 
failure  to  keep  watch  at  night.  No  escorts  for  long  distances.  ArriUnga, 
Papel  de  Puntoe,  MS.,  196-7.  May  15,  1795,  escorts  of  padres  must  return 
to  mission  same  day.  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  iv.  133.  June  3d,  Borica  to  viceroy. 
The  padres  still  au  for  escorts  to  visit  rancherias;  but  I  attribute  present 
tranquillity  to  the  measures  of  my  predecessor  and  refuse.  We  must  not  risk 
our  peace  m  the  hands  of  a  careless  soldier.  Prov,  Bee.,  MS.,  vi.  52.  Oct. 
5th.  approval  of  V.  R.  Prov.  St.  Pap,,  MS.,  adii  4^-3;  but  on  Nov.  7th  the 
V.  R.,  on  petition  of  the  guardian,  recommends  concessions  in  urgent  cases, 
always  with  due  prudence.  Id.,  xiii.  65-6.  On  this  ground,  Lasnen,  March 
5,  1796,  informs  the  padres  that  the  old  restriction  has  been  removed,  the 
matter  never  having  oeen  properly  understood  in  Mexico  before.  Doc,  HigL 
Col,,  MS.,  iv.  56;  Arch.  Sta  Bdrbara,  MS.,  xi.  137.  Corporal  at  Soledad 
had  to  give  monthly  reports  on  manufactures,  etc.  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  iv.  179. 
Must  keep  a  diary  of  events  to  be  sent  in  every  month.  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS., 
vi  1.  Escoltas  to  build  themselves  houses  to  save  paying  rent.  Prov.  SL 
Pap.,  MS.,  xiv.  175.  June  9,  1796,  padres  to  have  escorts  on  journeys,  or 
on  going  to  confess,  etc,  but  not  to  pursue  fugitives.  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  iv. 
64;  V.  86.  No  aid  to  padres  to  punish  Indians  unless  two  agree;  but  to  alle- 
viate suffering  the  request  of  one  to  suffice.  Id.,  v.  89.  April  29,  1797, 
ArgUello  reprimands  a  corpond  for  having  furnished  only  one  soldier  to  escort 
seven  padres.  Prov.  St.  Pap,,  MS.,  xvi.  67.  Lasuen,  Informe  Bienal,  1797-^, 
MS.,  67-8,  objects  to  the  reduction  of  the  ffuard  in  the  old  miasionB.  Oct 
11,  1799,  the  guardian  complained  to  the  V.  R.  that  the  escoltas  were  too 
small;  and  the  report  was  sent  to  Borica  on  Dec.  17th.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS., 
xviii  148-9. 
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and  occasionally  an  expedition  of  presidio  soldiers  was 
sent  out  to  make  a  wholesale  collection  of  apostates, 
but  such  raids  were  not  yet  very  frequent.  Kind 
treatment  of  returned  fugitives  was  required  by^the 
governor,  and  was  to  a  large  extent  enforQed.  Neo- 
phytes sometimes  stowed  themselves  away  on  the  San 
Bias  vessels,  or  escaped  by  land  to  Sonora.^® 

The  laws  required  an  alcalde  and  several  regidores 
to  be  elected  annually  in  each  mission,  a  policy  which 
had  in  earlier  times  met  with  considerable  opposition 
from  the  padres,  who  insisted  that  the  natives  were 
by  no  means  fitted  for  self-government  even  to  this 
slight  extent.  After  1792  these  elections  ceased  alto- 
gether until  Borica  brought  up  the  matter  in  1796 
and  insisted  with  the  viceroy's  approval  on  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law.  President  Lasuen  obeyed, 
but  in  his  instructions  to  the  padres  he  clearly  indi- 
cated that  the  election  was  to  be  a  mere  formality 
and  the  authority  of  the  native  officials  merely  nom- 
inal, the  whole  system  being  intended  simply  for  the 
instruction  of  the  neophytes  in  the  forms  of  civil 
government  with  a  view  to  the  time  when  the  missions 
should  be  secularized.  After  1796  the  elections  were 
regularly  reported  to  the  governor  each  year,  and  the 
padres  sometimes  caused  the  choice  to  fall  on  a 
trusty  neophyte  who  could  be  allowed  to  exercise 
slight  authority  as  a  kind  of  overseer.     The  gov- 

"  1791,  Fages'  policy  of  aending  neophytes.  Fag&t,  Papel  de  Puntost  MS., 
154-n5.  Jan.  15,  1794,  governor  to  viceroy.  Progress  has  been  made  in  the 
redaction  of  gentiles  and  fugitives  by  gentle  measures.  A  chief  has  even 
brought  in  fugitives  voluntarily.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi.  131.  1795,  Bo- 
rica approves  sending  pagans  after  fugitives.  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  v.  69.  1796, 
fugitives  to  be  treated  well.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  adx,  176.  1797,  viceroy 
forbids  any  Indian  being  taken  to  Mexico.  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  vi.  195.  1798, 
ninety  fugitives  of  Santa  Cruz  recovered  hy  soldiers.  Prov.  St.  Pap. ,  MS. ,  xvii. 
101.  Nov.  8,  1798,  viceroy  to  Lasuen,  disapproves  the  sending  of  neophytes 
after  fugitives,  except  in  extreme  cases  after  consultation  with  the  governor. 
Arch.  Sta  Bdrbara,  MS.,  vi.  76.  Mar.  4,  1799,  Lasuen  instructs  the  padres 
accordingly.  Id,,  xi.  146-7;  Lasuen*s  original  order  mDoc.  Hift.  Col.,  MS., 
iv.  71-3.  July  22,  1799,  governor  to  padres  of  San  Juan.  They  may  send 
Indians  after  fugitives  to  peaceful  rancherias,  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  vi.  242. 
Flight  of  Indians  to  San  Bias  and  Sonora.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xL  209;  xxi. 
185;  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  iv.  58.  On  fugitives  from  San  Francisco  where  the 
most  trouble  oconxied  see  chapter  ^nnn  of  this  volome. 
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emment  did  not  choose  to  interfere  so  long  aa  the 
prescribed  formalities  were  complied  with.^  The  sec- 
ular authorities  still  found  fault  because  the  neophytes 
werQ  permitted  to  ride  and  thus  fitted  to  be  formi- 
dable foes  in  the  future;  but  the  friars,  while  appreci- 
ating the  danger  and  admitting  that  one  white  man 
was  equal  to  six  or  eight  Indians  to  care  for  their  herds, 
claimed  that  as  there  were  no  Spaniards  to  be  had 
even  if  the  missions  were  able  to  pay  for  their  services, 
they  must  necessarily  employ  natives  as  vaqueros.^ 
In  two  local  controversies  elsewhere  narrated,  that  is 
to  say  at  Santa  Clara  respecting  boundary  lines  be- 
tween mission  and  pueblo  and  at  San  Francisco 
respecting  the  estabhshment  of  the  rancho  del  rey, 
the  friars  were  victorious  in  the  first  and  defeated  in 
the  second,  receiving  strict  justice  at  the  hands  of 
the  authorities  in  California  as  well  as  in  Mexico. 
Indeed,  throughout  this  decade  there  was  an  evident 
disposition  on  the  part  of  viceroy  and  governor  to 
promote  friendly  relations;  while  guardian  and  presi- 
dent, especially  the  latter,  were  much  more  disposed 
than  formerly  to  conciUatory  methods.^ 

'*  On  mission  alcaldes  before  1790  see  ProD,  Rec^  MS.,  L  120;  iiL  71,  170; 
Arch.  Sta  Bdrbara,  MS.,  x.  94-6.  Sept.  22,  1796,  Borica  to  Lasuen  and  to 
the  padres,  requiring  compliance  with  the  law.  Prov,  J?ee.,  MS.,  vL  173;  Sta 
Cruzy  Parroquia,  MS.,  16;  Arch.  Arzobigpado,  MS.,  i.  44.  Nov.  2,  1796, 
Lasuen's  circular  to  the  padres.  Arch.  Sta  Barbara,  MS.,  xi.  138-9;  yi.  118- 
19.  Nov.  19, 1796,  Borica  to  viceroy  stating  his  action  in  the  matter.  St.  Pap., 
Sac.,  MS.,  iv.  66-7.  Dec.  20,  1797,  viceroy  to  Lasuen.  Arch.  Sta  Bdrbara, 
MS.i  X.  90-3.  Dec.  2,  1796,  Borica  to  Lasuen,  approving  the  election  of  neo- 
phyte alcaldes  and  regidores  who  are  to  act  genemlly  under  the  padres'  direc- 
tion, but  in  criminal  matters  under  the  corporal  of  the  escolta.  Prcv.  Bee., 
MS.,  vi.  178-9.  Jan.  7,  1797,  Borica  orders  padres  of  San  Diego  to  depose  a 
bad  alcalde  and  elect  a  new  one.  Id.  March  30,  1798,  Borica  tells  fadrea  of 
Soledad  they  were  wrons  in  changing  alcaldes  without  submitting  the  case  to 
the  government.  Prov.  Sec,  MS.,  vi.  210. 

^  This  matter  was  pretty  well  settled  before  1796  so  far  as  the  missions 
were  concerned.  Prov.  liec. ,  MS. ,  iii  64-5, 87 ;  Arch.  Sta  Bdrbara,  MS. ,  xi.  392- 
6;  viii.  63.  Mav  28,  1791 ,  the  governor  says  the  Indians  are  getting  too  much 
meat  to  eat,  are  becoming  too  skilful  riders,  and  are  acquiring  the  insolence  of 
Apaches.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  x.  150.  Strict  orders  against  any  gentile  or 
any  Indian  servant  of  soldier  or  settler  being  allowed  to  ride  or  to  have  aims. 
S.  Jo8i,  Arch.,  MS.,  ii.  86;  iii.  65. 

^^  For  the  controversies  at  Santa  Clara  and  San  Francisco  see  chapter 
xxxi.,  this  volume.  Bevilla  Gigedo,  Carta  de  179S,  MS.,  24-5,  dwells  on 
the  importance  of  promoting  harmony  with  the  friars.  Jan.  2,  1795,  Lasuen 
in  a  circular  orders  the  padres  to  forward  to  him  all  consultations  of  the  gov- 
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The  leading  controversy  of  the  decade  in  Franciscan 
circles  resulted  from  certain  charges  made  against  the 
missionaries  by  one  of  their  own  number,  though  in 
subsequent  investigations  the  secular  authorities  be- 
came involved.  The  results  of  these  investigations 
present  the  best  information  extant  respecting  the  de- 
tails of  the  mission  routine  in  certain  of  its  phases, 
and  they  will  be  used  elsewhere  in  a  chapter  devoted 
to  the  subject;  but  here  I  present  the  matter  only  in 
a  general  way  as  a  prominent  historical  event  and  as 
illustrating  the  missionary  policy  of  the  time.  In  1797 
Padre  Antonio  de  la  Concepcion  Horra,  who  had  come 
to  California  the  same  year,  was  sent  back  to  Mexico 
by  President  Lasuen  on  a  charge  of  insanity.  Back 
at  the  college  on  July  12,  1798,  Horra  addressed  a 
memorial  to  the  viceroy  in  which,  besides  complain- 
ing bitterly  of  the  treatment  to  which  he  had  been 
personally  subjected  on  a  false  charge  of  insanity,  hQ 
made  some  serious  charges  against  the  Californian 
friars  of  cruelty  and  mismanagement.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  document  to  indicate  that  the  writer 
was  of  unsound  mind,  unless  it  was  his  closing  request 
to  be  sent  away  because  his  life  would  be  in  danger  if 
it  were  known  that  he  had  revealed  prevalent  abuses 
to  the  viceroy.^ 

emor.  ArcTu  Sta  Bdrhara^  zi.  135.  CataU's  reported  hostility  to  settlen 
rebuked.  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  vL  169-70.  In  case  of  innovations  the  padres  to 
be  cautious  and  consult  the  president.  Lasuen,  Correspondenciaf  MS.,  318^19. 
Dec.  14,  1796,  Borica  to  €k>7Coechea,  he  must  give  the  padres  all  nee<1ed 
aid  by  viceroy's  order.  Prov.  BeCj  MS.  iv.  86.  Jan.  1797,  corporals  Mo- 
raga  and  Vallejo  forced  to  apologize  to  Catali  for  their  rudeness.  Id.,  vi. 
179-80;  iv.  20^5.  A  padre  must  settle  his  troubles  with  a  companion  or 
appeal  to  the  prelate;  the  governor  will  not  interfere  in  such  matters.  Id., 
vi.  197. 

"  Horra,  BeprewniaeUm  al  Virey  contra  loa  Misioneros  de  California,  1798, 
MS.  Sitjar,  Lasuen,  and  Miguel  were  the  particulai-  objects  of  Horra's 
wrath.  Sitjar,  offended  at  Padre  Concepcion  s  criticisms,  went  to  his  inti- 
mate friend  Lasuen,  who  believed  the  aosurd  story  of  insanity,  and  sent 
Miguel  who  treated  him  as  a  maniac,  even  laying  violent  hands  on  him  and 
maltreating  him  all  the  way  from  San  Miguel  to  Monterey  where  he  was 
thrown  into  a  fever,  all  of  wmch  could  be  proved  by  Pcyri,  the  soldiers,  and 
the  surgeon.  He  cites  many  witnesses  including  Gov.  Borica  to  prove  that 
he  is  not  mad,  and  others  to  prove  his  past  services;  but  he  can  get  no  jus- 
tice at  the  college  because  all  there  are  Mends  of  Lasuen.  See  also  chapter 
xxvi.,  on  Padre  Horra's  life  and  experience  in  Calif omia. 
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On  August  3 1st  the  viceroy  sent  the  representa- 
tions of  Horra  to  Borica,  who  was  ordered  to  investi- 
gate and  report  on  the  truth  of  the  charges.  Borica 
accordingly  despatched  private  instructions  to  the 
four  commandants  to  send  in  answers  to  fifteen  ques- 
tions propounded  on  the  manner  in  which  the  mars 
were  discharging  their  duties.^  This  was  on  December 
3d,  and  before  the  end  of  the  month  the  required  reports 
were  made  by  Argliello,  Goycoechea,  Sal,  and  Acting 
Comandante  Rodriguez;  while  Grajera  sent  in  his 
reply  in  March  1799.  These  replies,  especially  those 
of  Goycoechea  and  Sal,  went  far  to  support  some  of 
the  mad  friar's  accusations.^  The  report  which  Borica 
probably  made  to  the  viceroy  on  receipt  of  his  subor- 
dinates' statements  is  unfortunately  not  extant.*  It 
was  not  apparently  until  this  report,  including  those 
of  the  commandants,  reached  Mexico  that  anything 
whatever  was  known  at  the  college  of  Horra's  repre- 
sentation against  the  friars  or  of  the  resulting  investi- 
gations. In  February  1799  the  guardian  sent  Lasuen 
a  statement  of  the  charges,^^  and  a  little  later  copies 
of  other  documents  which  were  lost  in  crossing  the 
gulf  of  California,  and  Lasuen  did  not  receive  the 
fifteen  questions  and  the  commandants'  replies  until 
September  1800.  In  October  Tapis  and  Cortds  of 
Santa  Barbara  sent  in  to  the  president  a  long  and 
complete  reply  to  Goycoechea,  whose  statements  had 
been  more  full  than  those  of  the  others  and  slightly 

••Aug.  31  at,  viceroy  to  Borica,  in  Prov,  8t,  Pap,,  MS.,  xvii.  49;  Borica^ 
Quince  PregurUaa  Bobre  Abuaos  de  Miaumeros,  1798,  MS. 

^*ArgilellOt  Respwtia  d  las  Quince  Preguntas  sobre  Ahusos  de  Misioneras, 
1798,  MS.  Dated  San  Francisco,  Dec.  11th,  and  more  favorable  to  the  padres 
than  the  others.  Goycoechea,  Mespuceta,  etc,  MS.,  Sta  Bdrbara,  Dec.  14th; 
Sal,  RespueJita,  etc.,  MS.,  Monterey,  Dec.  15th;  Rodriffuez,  RespuestOy  etc, 
MS.,  San  Diego,  Dec  19th;  Orajera,  Respuesta,  etc,  MS.,  San  Diego,  March 
21,  1799. 

'^On  Oct.  30,  1798,  however,  Borica  in  a  letter  to  the  viceroy  expresses 
his  opinion  that  the  best  way  to  insure  the  advancement  of  the  natives  was 
to  form  a  reglamento  for  the  whole  mission  routine,  including  instruction, 
food,  dress,  dwelling,  care  of  sick,  labor,  punishments,  and  amusements, 
and  to  hold  the  president  responsible  for  exact  compliance  with  the  rules;  for 
at  present  his  authority  is  sometimes  disregarded.  Prov,  Rec,  MS.,  vi.  105-6w 

••Feb.  6,  1800,  guardian  to  president,  in  Arch,  Sta  Bdrbara,  MS.,  xi. 
284-7. 
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less  favorable  to  the  friars.^  And  finally  president 
Lasuen  devoted  himself  from  November  12,  1800,  to 
June  19,  1801;  to  the  preparation  of  a  comprehensive 
exposition  of  the  whole  subject,  which  is  not  only  the 
leading  production  of  the  venerable  author's  pen,  but 
the  most  eloquent  and  complete  defence  and  present- 
ment of  the  mission  system  in  many  of  its  phases 
which  is  extant.^  It  is  in  a  chapter  on  the  mission 
system  and  routine  that  the  details  of  all  these  docu- 
ments must  be  chiefly  utilized  as  already  intimated; 
but  it  seems  necessary  to  present  here  a  general  view 
of  the  questions  at  issue,  which  difficult  task  I  pro- 
ceed to  perform  as  briefly  as  possible. 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  government  and  the  duty 
of  the  friars  to  introduce  the  Spanish  language  in  place 
of  the  vernacular,  thus  fitting  the  natives  for  future 
citizenship.  Padre  Concepcion  accused  the  friars  of 
an  almost  total  neglect  of  this  duty.  According  to 
the  commandants  religious  services  and  some  teachings 
of  Christian  principles  were  conducted  daily  in  the 
north  in  Spanish ;  in  the  south  the  natives  were  taught 
in  their  own  language,  though  the  doctrina  was  often 
repeated  to  them  in  Spanish.  In  general  intercourse 
the  vernacular  was  used  wherever  the  friars  had  learned 
it,  and  in  some  missions  exclusively.  Nowhere  were 
the  natives  compelled  to  learn  Spanish,  and  every- 
where the  friars  were  more  or  less  indifferent  on  the 
subject.  Padres  Tapis  and  Cortds  affirmed  that  at 
Santa  Barbara  the  doctrina  at  mass  was  taught  in 
Spanish  and  in  the  afternoon  either  in  one  language 
or  another;  but  they  admitted  that  the  natives  were 
not  required,  only  persuaded,  to  use  the  Spanish. 
And  finally  Lasuen,  while  maintaining  that  it  was  use- 

*^  Tapis  and  CorUSt  Replica  de  loa  Minisiros  de  Sta  Bdrbara  d  la  Respuesta 
que  did  el  Comandante  Goycoechea  d  las  quince  pi-egurUa^sde  Borica  sobre  abusos 
de  Misioneros,  1800y  MS.  Bated  Oct.  30th.  '  Other  padres,  not  unlikely  one 
from  each  mission,  sent  in  similar  reports  on  the  subject,  but  I  have  found 
none  of  the  documents  except  this. 

*'  Lasuen,  Representacion  sobre  los  PurUos  representados  al  Superior  Oobiemo 
por  el  P.  Fr.  AnUmio  de  la  Concepcion  {Horra)  contra  los  misioneros  de  esta 
Nueva  California,  1800,  MS.,  'with  autograph  signature. 
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less  to  preach  to  the  natives  in  a  language  they  did 
not  understand,  claimed  that  an  honest  effort  was  made 
to  teach  Spanish,  that  exercises  were  conducted  in 
that  language  once  a  day,  that  the  natives  were  com- 
pelled to  use  it  in  their  petitions,  that  premiums  were 
offered  for  acquiring  it,  and  moreover  that  the  natives 
were  inclined  to  learn  it.** 

Respecting  Horra's  statement  that  natives  were 
baptized  without  sufficient  instruction  in  the  faith,  and 
then  often  allowed  to  return  to  the  forest,  to  be  re- 
baptized  perhaps  at  a  later  date,  the  commandants 
thought  the  preliminary  teaching  of  eight  days  or 
more  and  rarely  less  might  be  sometimes  too  little, 
some  padres  being  more  careful  than  others,  and  that 
rebaptism  might  occur,  though  they  knew  of  no  in- 
stances where  it  had  occurred.  The  padres  claimed 
that  eight  days  was  the  minimum,  that  the  instruction 
was  ample,  and  that  a  second  baptism  could  never 
happen  under  their  system  of  registers.  Lasuen  knew 
of  but  three  cases  of  rebaptism  out  of  27,000  con- 
verts. All  but  Goycoechea  agreed  that  neophytes 
were  never  allowed  to  return  to  the  woods  and  moun- 
tains except  for  definite  periods  and  purposes.  In 
answer  to  the  charge  of  insufficient  food  many  details 
were  given  of  the  rations  actually  served,  which 
though  insipid  and  unvarying  in  quality  seem  to  have 
been  sufficient  in  quantity.  Sal  and  Goycoechea 
deemed  the  amount  of  food  too  small  for  laboring 
men;  but  Lasuen  affirmed  most  earnestly  that  the 
natives  had  all  they  wanted,  not  only  of  the  everlast- 
ing atole  and  pozole,  but  regular  allowances  of  meat 
and  milk,  with  fish  occasionally,  and  always  a  plate 

"ReviUaGigedo  nndentandB  that  the  natives  pennanently  settled  use 
Spanish;  but  the  friars  learn  the  yemacalar  to  advance  their  instniction. 
Carta  de  1793,  MS.,  14,  15.  Feb.  19,  1705,  Borica  to  president,  enclosing 
royal  order  that  natives  be  tau^t  Spanish.  Prov.  Rtc,^  MS.,  vi.  143.  Feb. 
23a,  circular  of  president  requiring  padres  to  promote  learning  S^nish  and 
forbid  the  use  of  vernacular.  Arai,  Sta  BdHnzra,  MS.,  xi.  120.  Dec  1798, 
Borica  says  that  Sit  jar  of  San  Miguel  teaches  in  the  vernacular.  Prtw.  Bee, 
MS.,  vi.  115.  March  21,  1799,  Grajera  says  the  natives  at  San  Diego  are 
taught  the  doctrines  in  their  own  language  by  educated  Indians,  no  effort 
being  nuule  to  teach  Spanish.  Prov.  8l,  Pap,,  MS.,  xvii- 192. 
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from  the  padres'  table  if  asked  for.  The  mission 
Indians  were  always  fatter  than  the  gentiles,  their 
work  was  easier  than  that  required  to  gain  a  subsist- 
ence in  the  old  way,  and  the  gentiles  greatly  preferred 
the  Spanish  grains  to  their  wild  seeds  and  fruits. 
Still,  as  the  president  admits,  the  neophytes  did  desert 
and  plead  hunger,  and  they  were  always  glad  to  get 
permission  to  go  to  the  monte  for  a  time  to  live  in  the 
old  way.  Such  permissions  were  given  more  freely 
in  times  of  short  supplies;  but  no  Indian  was  ever 
compelled  to  go.  As  to  the  clothing  of  the  neophytes 
there  was  a  substantial  agreement  on  the  one  or  two 
blankets,  breech-clouts  or  petticoats,  and  shirts  given 
to  each  native  every  year  or  two,  and  no  expression 
of  opinion  that  the  supply  was  not  adequate  to  their 
wants,  except  by  Sal. 

The  dwellings  of  the  neophytes  were,  as  Lasuen 
admitted,  in  many  places  Uke  those  of  the  gentiles, 
but  cleaner,  better  on  the  Channel  than  elsewhere, 
and  in  some  missions  already  replaced  by  adobe  houses 
with  tile  roofs.  These  dwelHngs  like  the  presidios 
and  other  buildings  went  through  successive  stages, 
and  were  improved  as  fast  as  possible.  Unmarried 
females  it  was  found  necessary  to  lock  up  at  night 
and  to  watch  closely,  but  they  were  given  generally 
the  best  room  in  the  mission,  and  subjected  to  no  hard- 
ships. In  only  a  few  missions  were  bachelors  locked 
up  or  forced  to  sleep  in  the  mission.  On  these  points 
Horra  had  made  no  special  charges  except  as  they 
were  included  in  the  general  one  of  ill-treatment. 

On  the  subject  of  labor  there  was  a  radical  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  According  to  the  commandants 
the  working  hours  were  from  six  to  nine  hours  per 
day,  varying  with  the  season,  with  extra  work  on 
special  occasions  as  in  harvest-time.  Task  work  was 
also  common,  but  the  tasks  were  so  heavy  that  the 
time  was  not  materially  reduced.  Women  must  carry 
adobes,  stones,  and  bricks,  and  when  with  child  or 
giving  suck  their  tasks  were  not  sufficiently  dimin- 
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ished.  Children  were  employed  at  driving  away  birds 
or  at  other  lighter  labor;  the  aged  and  sick  were 
exempt.  The  friars  on  the  contrary  affirm  that  work- 
ing hours  were  from  four  to  six  hours;  that  not  more 
than  half  the  natives  worked  at  the  same  time,  the 
rest  escaping  on  some  reason  or  pretext,  for  they  were 
always  excused  even  when  their  plea  was  doubtful; 
that  many  did  little  even  when  pretending  to  work; 
that  tasks  were  assigned  whenever  it  was  possible, 
and  so  light  that  the  workers  were  usually  free  in  the 
afternoon  or  a  day  or  two  in  every  week,  and  finally 
that  all  proper  allowances  were  made  for  women  in 
their  various  conditions.  Lasuen  compares  the  mis- 
sion tasks  with  those  imposed  on  such  natives  as  were 
sent  to  work  at  the  presidios  where  they  were  obliged 
to  toil  from  morning  till  night;  and  he  ventures  to 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  commandants'  compassion 
for  the  poor  overworked  neophytes. 

The  commandants  in  answering  Borica's  questions, 
and  indeed  the  governor  in  asking  them,  touched  on 
several  points  not  included  in  Horra's  accusations. 
One  complaint  was  that  too  short  a  time  was  allowed 
to  the  neophytes  for  gathering  wild  fruits.  The 
answer  was  that  at  Santa  Barbara  one  fifth  of  the 
whole  number  were  allowed  every  Sunday  to  go  to  the 
monte  for  a  week  or  two,  and  elsewhere  a  similar  sys- 
tem was  adopted.  If  the  converts  are  to  be  freed 
from  every  restraint  like  the  pagans,  says  Lasuen, 
when  are  they  to  become  civilized  ?  Another  charge 
of  Sal  and  Goycoechea  was  that  the  natives  were 
carefully  restricted  from  all  intercourse  with  the  gente 
de  razon,  and  were  not  allowed  to  visit  the  presidios 
or  to  afford  any  aid  to  the  soldiers,  the  missionaries 
being  afraid  of  losing  their  services.  These  state- 
ments the  friars  denied  as  false  and  calumnious. 
There  was  no  effort  to  restrict  intercourse  except  in 
special  cases  with  vicious  persons;  any  neophyte  was 
free  to  visit  the  presidio  on  holidays  or  with  leave  of 
absence,  and  none  had  ever  been  punished  for  helping 
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the  soldiers,  except  sometimes  for  absconding.  More- 
over the  presidios  had  always  been  supplied  with 
servants  of  all  kinds  for  no  compensation  save  what 
the  employers  chose  to  pay,  and  neither  missions  nor 
natives  had  ever  been  oenefited  by  this  intercourse. 
The  aborigines  did  not  like  to  work  at  the  presidios, 
where  they  were  ill-treated  and  often  cheated  out  of 
their  pay;  yet  most  of  the  work  on  the  presidios  had 
been  done  by  laborers  furnished  from  the  missions. 

"  The  treatment  shown  to  the  Indians,"  says  Padre 
Concepcion,  "is  the  most  cruel  I  have  ever  read  in 
history.  For  the  slightest  things  they  receive  heavy 
floggings,  are  shackled,  and  put  in  the  stocks,  and 
treated  with  so  much  cruelty  that  they  are  kept  whole 
days  without  a  drink  of  water."  The  commandants, 
without  expressing  an  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  or 
undue  severity  of  the  punishments  inflicted,  simply 
specify  those  punishments,  administered  by  the  padres 
at  will,  as  flogging,  from  fifteen  to  fifty  lashes,  or 
sometimes  a  novenary  of  twenty-five  lashes  per  day 
for  nine  days,  stocks,  shackles,  the  corma — a  kind  of 
hobble — and  imprisonment  in  some  of  the  mission- 
rooms,  for  neglect  of  work  or  religious  duties,  over- 
staying leave  of  absence,  sexual  ofiences,  thefts,  and 
quarrelling  among  themselves.  Rarely  or  for  serious 
offences  were  the  natives  turned  over  to  the  military, 
or  assistance  asked  from  the  soldiers.  The  friars  ad- 
mitted all  this,  except  that  they  denied  that  more  than 
twenty-five  lashes  were  ever  given,**  affirming  more- 
over that  only  at  Santa  Barbara  were  women  put  in 
the  stocks,  and  that  they  were  very  rarely  flogged. 
They  claimed  that  according  to  the  laws  they  stood 
in  loco  parentis  to  the  natives,  must  necessarily  re- 
strain them  by  punishments,  and  inflicted  none  but 
proper  penalties,  pardoning  first  offences,  and  always 
inclming  to  mercy  and  kindness.     The  soldiers  were 

^  Sept.  26th,  1796,  Borica  says  to  a  padre  that  only  25  lashes  may  be 
given;  beyond  this  the  matter  belongs  to  royal  jurisdiction.  Prov,  Hec,  MS., 

▼1174. 
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not  asked  to  render  aid  because  Grovernor  Neve  had 
opposed  it;  and  natives  were  not  sent  to  the  presidio 
because  there  they  were  ill-treated,  used  merely  as 
peons,  could  easily  escape,  and  always  came  back 
worse  than  ever.  Lasuen  admits  that  there  may  have 
been  instances  of  undue  severity,  and  that  one  mis- 
sionary had  been  removed ;  but  he  denies  the  charges 
of  cruelty  at  San  Francisco,  which  had  had  most 
weight  with  Borica,  and  insiste  that  for  every  instance 
of  apparent  severity  there  have  been  many  where  the 
commandants  have  blamed  the  friars  for  excessive 
tolerance  and  yielding.*^ 

Father  Concepcion  renewed  the  old  complaint  that 
the  padres  in  selling  mission  products  to  the  presidios 
disregarded  the  tariff  of  prices  established  by  the 
government.  Although  the  president  indignantly  de- 
nied any  variation  from  the  legal  rates,  and  although 
the  different  statements  are  somewhat  confusing  in 
detail,  yet  from  the  testimony  of  the  oflBcers  and 
from  the  admissions  of  Tapis  and  Cortes  it  is  evident 
enough  that,  except  in  the  articles  of  wheat  and  com 
in  ordinary  years,  and  in  the  more  ordinary  qualities 
of  animals,  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  price-lists 
either  by  missionaries  or  any  other  class  in  California. 
It  was  easy  for  the  friars  by  pleading  the  needs  of 
the  neophytes  or  the  choice  quality  of  the  article 
desired,  to  avoid  selling  or  obtain  an  extra  price;  but 
grain  and  ordinary  live-stock  they  were  almost  always 
glad  to  sell,  and  sometimes  at  less  than  the  legal  rates. 
That  wines  and  liquors  were  bought  by  the  friars  at 
high  prices  in  addition  to  the  quantities  obtained  in 
Mexico,  was  unsupported  by  any  evidence.  Finally 
the  missionaries  were  accused  of  having  accumulated 
wealth,  though  they  pleaded  poverty.  To  this  the 
commandants  replied  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the 

•'  See  chapter  xxxi.  of  this  volume  for  the  charge  of  cruelty  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, which  Ik>rica  believed  to  be  well  founded;  also  Prov,  lire,  MS.,  v.  266; 
vi.  07-8,  115,  172,  17G;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvi.  88;  Id.,  Den.  Mil.,  xxiv. 
8-10.  ]jistnictions  of  the  viceroy  in  1703  and  1707,  in  favor  of  kindness  and 
mercy  to  the  Indiaus  so  far  as  justice  and  caution  may  allow.  St.  Pap.,  Mis^ 
and  Col.,  MS.,  i  29-4. 
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mission  wealth,  because  the  friars  kept  the  matter 
secret,  and  simply  gave  some  figures  respecting  amounts 
paid  and  due  for  mission  supplies  to  the  presidios 
during  the  past  year  or  two.  The  padres  made  no 
reply  to  the  main  charge,  though  announcing  their 
readiness  to  reply  when  required  to  do  so  by  their 
superiors;  but  they  indignantly  repelled  the  insinua- 
tion that  there  was  anything  in  their  financial  manage- 
ment or  condition  kept  secret  from  the  government.** 
Such  was  the  controversy  and  such  the  statements 
presented  on  the  leading  points  by  both  parties,  though 
the  rdsum^  does  but  scanty  justice  to  the  subject,  and 
especially  to  Lasuen's  report,  many  of  the  minutiae 
being  necessarily  omitted.  The  author  manifests  some 
dissatisfaction  that  the  charges  of  a  man  who  left  Cal- 
ifornia under  such  peculiar  circumstances  should  have 
been  made  the  basis  of  this  investigation  without  a 
preliminary  taking  of  testimony  as  to  the  state  of 
his  mind.  He  is  indignant  at  the  commandants,  not 
only  for  what  he  regards  as  misstatements  on  certain 
details,  but  chiefly  for  what  they  failed  to  say  and  for 
what  their  silence  implied.     They  had  failed  to  refute 

*'  Of  the  supplies  furnished  by  missions  to  presidios  the  accounts  preserved 
are  very  meagre  and  fragmentary,  some  of  them  being  presented  with  local 
annals.  Perhaps  an  average  of  $1,2C0  per  year  for  each  mission  during  this 
decade  would  be  a  fair  cstnnate.  This  amount  and  the  stipend  of  $800  for 
each  mission  was  all  the  revenue  of  the  padres  to  support  themselves  and 
keep  their  churches  in  order.  So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  partial 
accounts  of  the  procurador  extant,  the  annual  memorias  of  supplies  ordered 
by  the  friars  were  fully  equal  to  their  credits.  I  think  there  was  little 
foundation  for  the  charge  that  the  padres  were  accumulating  money  either  at 
the  missions  or  in  Mexico  in  these  early  years.  Balance  against  the  missions 
Sept.  C,  18C0,  811.  Procurador's  accounts  in  Sta  Cniz,  Parroquiii,  MS.,  18. 
May  11,  1700,  Sakzar  estimates  the  mission  wealth,  in  buildings,  etc.,  at 
$800,000.  Salazar,  Condicion  actual  de  Cat.,  MS.,  GG-7.  Dec.  1798,  Borica 
to  viceroy,  he  never  interferes  in  mission  finances,  and  is  merely  informed 
at  end  of  each  year  of  proiluce  existing.  Both  he  and  the  commandants 
believe  the  padres  to  have  large  surpluses  at  Mexico  and  in  the  coffers  at 
San  Die^o,  San  Juan,  Cai)istrano,  and  San  Gabriel.  He  advises  investigation 
in  Mexico.  The  president  aids  new  missions  abundantly.  There  are  com- 
plaints of  not  following  the  tariff,  but  Borica  expresses  no  opinion.  Prov. 
lice,  MS.,  vi.  110-17.  Aug.  10,  1705,  Lasuen  to  Borica,  representing  the 
injustice  of  keeping  grain  at  the  same  low  prices  as  in  years  of  plenty.  Arch, 
Sta  Barbara,  MS.,  vi.  07-101.  In  1793,  Pcdio  A.  de  Anteparaluceta,  canon 
of  Puebla,  left  a  le^'acy  of  8oC0  to  the  California  missions,  $36  apiece  with 
$40  for  Sta  Barbara  and  Sole  dad,  and  SGO  for  Sta  Cruz.  Id.,  xi.  23o.  On 
mission  trade  for  this  period  eee  next  chapter.  Lists  of  increase  in  church 
vestments,  etc.,  1794-5.  St,  Fap.,  Miss.,  MS.,  ii.  15-27,  78-9. 
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the  statements  of  ever-complaining  neophytes  whom 
their  own  observations  must  have  shown  to  be  unre- 
liable witnesses;  and  because  of  certain  petty  quarrels 
about  the  services  of  the  natives  as  peons  at  the  forts, 
they  had  given  weight  to  the  charge  of  a  madman 
and  had  done  great  wrong  to  the  missionary  cause. 
Lasuen  claimed  that  he  and  his  band  of  friars  were 
working  honestly  for  the  conversion  of  the  natives 
according  to  the  well  known  rules  of  their  order  and 
the  regulations  of  the  Spanish  government,  by  which 
they  stood  in  the  position  of  parents  to  the  aborigines. . 
He  admits  that,  oeing  but  men,  they  differed  from 
one  another  in  judgment  and  patience,  and  conse- 
quently that  errors  were  committed;  but  he  affirms 
most  earnestly  that  the  natives  were  shown  all  the 
kindness  that  was  consistent  with  the  restraint  implied 
in  the  missionary  and  parental  relation.  The  vener- 
able friar's  words  and  manner  impress  the  reader 
most  forcibly,  and  a  close  study  of  the  subject  has 
convinced  me  that  he  was  right;  that  down  to  1800 
and  considerably  later  the  natives  were  as  a  rule  most 
kindly  treated.  We  are  by  no  means  to  conclude 
that  the  friars  were  now  free  from  all  blame  in  their 
quarrels  with  the  secular  authorities,  or  that  they 
had  lost  the  arbitrary  spirit  that  had  distinguished 
them  in  the  days  of  Serra  and  Fages.  Neither  are 
their  protestations  of  a  scrupulous  regard  for  the  reg- 
ulation in  the  details  of  business  management  to  be 
implicitly  credited;  but  in  the  matter  of  neophyte 
labor  at  presidio,  pueblo,  and  rancho  the  friars  here 
as  elsewhere  were  usually  right  and  the  military 
wrong;  and  so  far  as  they  touched  this  point,  cruelty 
to  natives,  or  accumulation  of  wealth,  Horra's  charges 
must  be  regarded  as  for  the  most  part  unfounded. 
After  reference  to  the  fiscal  and  the  usual  delays,  in 
April  1805  the  viceroy  rendered  his  decision,  com- 
pletely exonerating  the  missionaries.^ 

^  April  10,  1805,  viceroy  to  governor,  the  padres  are  cleared  and  are  to 
continue  in  the  same  course  of  zeal  and  brotherly  love,  etc.    Commandants 
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There  are  a  few  miscellaneous  topics  connected  with 
the  ecclesiastical  administration  of  the  province  that 
may  appropriately  receive  brief  notice  here.  There 
were  as  yet  no  regularly  appointed  chaplains,  and  the 
friars  continued  to  care  for  the  spiritual  interests  of 
soldiers  and  settlers,  apparently  without  any  compen- 
sation. An  income  was,  however,  derived  from  the 
saying  of  masses  for  souls  in  purgatory,  some  soldiers 
leaving  a  large  part  of  their  small  property  to  be  thus 
expended,  or  during  their  own  life  paying  fees  for 
members  of  their  families.^     Most  of  the  missions 

are  urged  to  promote  harmony.  Proo.  St.  Pap,,  MS.,  xiz.  2,  3.  Same  date, 
V.  K  to  gaardian  to  same  effect,  the  good  name  of  the  padres  is  nowise  tar- 
nished by  P.  Concepcion's  charges — the  emanations  of  an  unsound  mind. 
(Original  document  in  my  collection,  reference  lost. )  A  fragment  of  the  fis- 
cal's  opinion  is  also  extant.  Prov.  liec.,  MS.,  ii.  1-3.  He  advises  that  there 
be  no  sweeping  decision  because  a  few  points  may  be  proved.  There  is  a 
natural  conflict  of  interests  between  padres  and  commandants,  since  the  latter 
have  to  come  to  the  former  for  supplies,  and  the  careful  management  and 
strict  dealings  of  the  friars  are  attributed  to  meanness  or  spite.  Moreover 
there  are  dissensions  between  the  Indians  and  soldiers,  and  on  the  reports  of 
corporals  punishments  are  inOicted  which  seem  to  the  padres  too  severe.  It 
is  difficult  to  obtain  testimony  from  disinterested  parties  in  California.  It  is 
a  pity  the  poor  Indian  has  to  be  all  his  life  in  the  service  of  others,  never 
owns  anything,  and  is  fed  on  rations,  yet  it  cannot  now  be  helped. 

It  appears  that  early  in  the  decade  there  had  been  an  attempt  to  take  from 
the  padres  the  management  of  the  temporalities,  originated  by  some  of  the 
friars  themselves.  Jan.  30, 1794,  P.  Mugartegui,  formerly  of  California,  writes 
to  Lasuen  expressing  in  strong  language  his  opposition  to  the  proposition 
advocated  by  some  members  of  the  college  to  give  up  the  temporalities.  It 
would  be  a  pity  *for  the  disconnected  reasonings  of  two  Mallorcan  charlatans 
to  stop  the  work  begun  by  a  holy  Mallorcan.*  Fortunately,  however,  the 
projects  of  the  would-be  reformers  meet  with  but  little  encouragement,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  complaints  of  two  other  padres,  GiU  and  Rubi, 
who  have  spoken  against  the  California  missionaries.  Mugdrtegui,  Carta  de 
1794 J  MS.  April  30,  1791,  the  bishop  of  Sonora  calls  Lasuen's  attention  to 
the  rojral  order  of  March  6,  1790,  granting  an  ecclesiastical  tax  on  all  reve- 
nues, mcluding  those  of  missionaries;  and  asks  him  to  collect  0  per  cent,  for 
four  years  on  the  stipends  of  all  the  friars  and  all  other  revenues.  Lasuen 
replies  that  the  California  padres  have  no  revenue,  except  the  stipend  of  $400 
each,  given  as  alms,  and  even  with  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  except  to 
name  the  articles  needed  for  the  churches.  A  sindico  at  the  college  collected 
the  stipends  and  with  them  paid  for  the  invoices.  If  the  king  wants  to  reduce 
the  stipend  by  a  tax,  let  the  matter  be  arranged  at  the  college;  Franciscan 
friars  have  nothing  to  do  or  say  about  re\'enue  matters.  He  sends  a  sworn 
statement,  though  regretting  that  his  word  does  not  suffice.  Arch,  Sta  Bdr- 
bara,  MS.,  x.  61-8.  I  hear  no  more  of  this  matter.  Sept.  19,  1799,  Borica 
says  that  a  royal  order  decides  that  temporalities  are  to  be  incorporated  in 
the  royal  hacienda.  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  iv.  174.  1795,  1798,  director-general 
of  temporalities  (for  America)  appointed.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi.  232, 
289.  1/92,  1796,  governor  signs  certificates  for  the  padres  to  get  their 
stipends.  Arch.  Arzobigpado,  MS.,  i.  28;  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  vi.  108. 

^  Santa  Bdrbara  Mission  received  alms  for  757  masses  said  from  1794  to 
1800.  Areh.  Sta  Barbara,  MS.,  ii  134.    The  friars  had  also  masses  to  say 
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had  now  a  palisade  or  adobe  enclosure  serving  as  a 
cemetery.  No  pueblo,  and  of  the  presidios  only  San 
Diego,  had  a  cemetery.  It  was  customary  to  bury 
gente  de  razon  in  the  churches  or  chapels,  but  the 
friars  made  an  effort  to  break  up  the  practice.^  Both 
soldiers  and  natives  often  escaped  a  flogging  by  taking 
advantage  of  their  right  of  church  asylum,  and  occa- 
sionally this  taking  refuge  in  the  sacred  edifice  led  to 
petty  misunderstandings  between  the  officers  and 
friars,  though  there  were  no  notable  instances  during 
this  decade.** 

The  performance  of  religious  duties  by  the  people 
was  rigidly  enforced,  as  is  shown  by  many  orders  in 
the  archives,*^  Papal  bulls  or  indulgences  were  sent 
to  California  every  two  years,  and  such  as  were  not 
sold  were  burned  at  the  end  of  a  specified  time.  The 
habilitado  of  Monterey  was  general  administrator  of 
this  branch  after  1797,  and  each  commandant  attended 

for  members  of  their  order  abroad.  Oct.  22,  1795,  Lasuen  says  in  a  circular 
that  the  iiumcrcus  deaths  of  friars  at  San  Fernando  and  other  colleges  and 
en  route,  have  burdened  the  community  with  over  7,000  masses.  Each  padre 
is  to  say  liow  many  ho  can  take.  Id.y  ix.  323-4.  Dec.  7,  ISOO,  Lasaen  orders 
mass  and  to  deum  on  the  accession  of  Pope  Pius  VII.  Id.^  xi.  14S-9. 

■^Dec.  20,  1792,  Lasuen  to  ArrilUga.  ArcL  Arzohiapado,  MS.,  i.  2S-9. 
1790,  Scoan  refuses  to  bury  Maria  del  C'drmen  .Alviso  in  the  presidio  chapeL 
Prov,  St.  Pop,,  Ben,  Mil.,  MS.,  xx.  6,  0.  Two  soldiers  buried  in  the  chapel 
at  San  Diego.  Prov,  St.  Pop.,  Presidioa,  MS.,  i.  63.  CO. 

••July  20,  1794,  governor  orders  an  Indian  culprit  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
church  at  Santa  Clara  by  force  since  his  offence  was  not  subject  to  ccclesias- 
tical  immunity.  Prov,  liec,  MS.,  ii.  150.  Dec.  0,  1798,  Lasuen  certifies  that 
ho  found  a  soldier  in  the  church  claiming  asylum  for  having  struck  a  woman. 
Ho  was  ordered  on  guard,  and  as  thero  was  no  one  to  replace  him  Lasuen  gave 
him  apapt'l  de  iglenia  to  protect  his  right  of  asylum.  Arch,  Arzolfiapculo,  MS., 
i.  53.  Mar.  29,  1800,  commandant  of  Monterey  orders  a  soldier  to  be  given 
up  for  trial  on  bail,  /c/.,  ii.  5-C. 

37  March  28,  1703,  Arrilloga  to  commandants.  All  officers  and  men  by  3d 
day  of  Pentecost  are  to  show  certificates  of  having  complied  with  church 
rules.  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  i.  113.  April,  1795,  Pacbres  of  Sta  Cruz,  Sta 
Clara,  and  S.  Francisco  certify  to  those  who  have  complied  with  the  annual 

grecept  of  confession  and  communion.  Prov.  St,  Pap.,  MS.,  xiii.  234-8, 242-1 
ept.  29,  1705,  Sal  to  comisionado  of  San  Jos^.  Tobar  is  sent  to  the  pueblo; 
if  ho  does  not  confess  within  15  davs  he  is  to  be  sent  to  Monterey  in  irons.  He 
must  also  go  to  work.  San  Jos^,  Arch,,  MS.,  iv.  27.  Jan.  14,  1798,  Losnen  in 
a  circular  regrets  the  carelessness  of  many.  All  must  commuue  on  easter 
and  bo  examined  in  the  doctrina.  Arch,  Sta  Bdrharn,  MS.,  xi.  144-5.  June 
6th,  Corporal  Peralta  is  to  arrest  any  of  the  San  Josd  Mission  guard  and  keep 
them  so  until  they  perform  their  duties.  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xviL  107. 
Roman,  the  tailor,  must  be  kept  handcuffed  untU  he  complies.  Prov,  Bee,, 
MS.»  iv.  110.    AxieUaDO  to  be  shackled.  Prov.  SL  Pap.,  MS.,  xziL  24. 
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to  his  own  district.  Some  statistics  on  the  subject  are 
given  in  connection  with  local  annals.  So  far  as  can 
be  determined  from  the  records  the  annual  revenue 
from  this  source  was  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  dollars.** 
A  sacred  image  of  our  lady  of  Guadalupe  sent  to 
California  in  1795  was  by  license  of  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  authorities  allowed  to  be  touched  by  the 
original  picture.  In  one  instance  the  soldiers  estab- 
lished a  kind  of  rancho  where  was  raised  a  herd 
devoted  to  decorating  the  image  of  the  virgin.^ 

'^Prov.  /?€€.,  MS.,  iv.  148,  296;  Prov,  8t.  Pap.,  MS.,  ix.  241;  xv.  42^ 
48,  77-8;  xvi.  98, 220;  Id.,  Ben,  MU.,  MS.,  xxviii.  9;  St.  Pap.  Miss.,  MS.,  iL 
65;  S.  Jon^,  Arch.,  MS.,  vi.  42.  The  bulls  sent  8old  from  2  reals,  or  25  cents, 
to  $2  each.  The  different  kinds  were  vivos,  latidnitM,  camporiewn,  and 
d\funio8. 

••Prw.  iSfi.  Pap.,  MS.,  ix.  194-5;  xiiL  79. 
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PUEBLOS,  COLONIZATION,  AND  LANDS-INBU8TBIE8 
AND  INSTITUTIONS. 

1791-iaoa 

POIBLO  FBOOBBflS— StATDTXCS— JOBDAV'8  PBOPOBSD  OoLONT— BfIOBIB  Of 
OoVSBNlfUnV-MABBIAOE  EKOOfTRAOXD— IkVB— VIBW8  OF  SAUtfAB, 
Ssf^AN,    AKD    C08TAN86— WOMXN    WaKTKD— CONVIC?»— FODNDLI»a»— 

TxNUBB  OF  Lands — Pueblo  and  Mission  Sites — Chbonological  State- 
vent,  1773-90— Pbesidial  Pueblos— Pbovisional  Obants— Land- 
titles  AT  End  of  Centubt— Labob^Indian  Labobebs    Sah/ibs  ■ 

AbTISAN     InSTBUCTOBS— MaNUFACTUBXBS — MiNINO— Aobicoltdbb— 

Flax  and  Hemp— SrooK-BAisiNa 

The  missions,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  preceding 
sketch,  if  we  regard  only  the  primair  object  for  which 
they  were  founded,  were  successful  and  prosperous. 
Given  a  band  of  earnest  and  able  missionaries,  a 
friendly  native  popul^^tion,  and  a  military  force  for 
protection  if  needed,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
success  and  prosperity  in  a  land  so  blessed  by  nature. 
The  government  had  nothing  more  to  do  in  the  matter. 
If  the  towns  were  less  successful  in  their  efforts  at 
colonization  and  progress  it  was  not  because  they  were 
deemed  of  less  importance  or  received  less  attention. 
Nor  was  it  because  the  colonization  system  was  less 
judiciously  managed  by  the  crown  thwi  the  mission- 
ary system  by  the  Franciscans.  It  was  because  this 
problem  was  more  complicated  than  the  other.  It 
would  not  solve  itself,  and  faithful  provincial  officers 
with  wise  regulations  could  not  solve  it.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  claim  that  the  king's  officers  were  as 
devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  towns  as  the  friars  to 

(eoo) 
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that  of  their  missions,  for  they  hatd  other  duties  and 
lacked  the  incentive  of  holy  zeal;  but  had  their  oppor- 
tunities, their  authority,  and  their  enthusiasm  corre- 
sponded to  and  exceeded  those  of  the  missionaries,  they 
never  could  have  made  the  pueblos  prosper.  Two 
fatal  obstacles  to  success  were  the  worthless  character 
of  the  original  settlers,  most  of  them  half-breeds  of 
the  least  energetic  classes  of  Nueva  Vizcaya  and 
Nueva  Galicia,  and  the  lack  of  provincial  commerce 
to  stimulate  industry;  for  before  1800  the  settlers 
could  not  have  sold  additional  products  of  their  fields. 
I  give  elsewhere  the  local  annals  of  the  three  Cali- 
fornian  pueblos,  San  Josd,  Los  Angeles,  and  Branci- 
forte— the  latter  honored  with  the  title  of  villa — during 
this  decade.^  The  united  population  of  the  three 
towns  in  1800  was  about  550  in  something  over  a 
hundred  families,  including  a  dozen  or  fifteen  men 
who  raised  cattle  on  ranchos  in  the  vicinity  and  whose 
families  for  the  most  part  lived  in  the  pueblos.  About 
thirty  families  had  been  brought  from  abroad  as  set- 
tlers and  had  been  paid  wages  and  rations  and  other- 
wise aided  for  a  term  of  years;  while  the  increase 
came  from  children  who  grew  to  manhood  and  from 
soldiers  who  had  served  out  their  term  of  enlistment 
and  retired,  often  with  pensions.  These,  although 
generally  old  men,  were  as  a  rule  the  most  successful 
farmers.  The  only  industries  of  the  settlers  were 
agriculture  and  stock-raising.  They  had  16,500  head 
of  cattle  and  horses,  about  1,000  sheep,  and  they 
raised  about  9,000  bushels  of  grain  each  year,  surplus 
products  being  sold  to  the  presidios.  Each  settler  had 
his  field  which  he  was  required  to  cultivate,  and  he 
had  to  contribute  a  certain  quantity  of  grain  each 
year  to  the  common  fund  from  which  municipal  ex- 
penses were  paid.  Each  pueblo  had  a  small  guard  of 
soldiers,  who  were  practically  settlers  also ;  and  each 
in  addition  to  its  alcalde  and  regidores  had  a  comi- 

^  See  chapter  zziz.  of  this  volume  for  Angftleti;  chapter  zzzii  for  San 
Joe^  and  chapter  xxvi.  for  Brancif ortOb 
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sionado,  generally  corporal  of  the  guard,  who  repre- 
sented the  governor  and  reported  directly  to  the 
commandant  of  the  nearest  presidio.  Labor  was 
largely  done  by  hired  gentiles.  Los  Angeles  was  more 
populous  and  prosperous  than  either  of  the  others, 
while  Branciforte  was  as  yet  but  a  burden  to  the 
government. 

A  Spanish  visitor  in  1792  stated  in  his  narrative 
that  soldiers  in  California  when  too  old  for  service 
were  not  allowed  to  settle  as  farmers,  and  he  criticised 
this  state  of  things  very  unfavorably;  but  needlessly, 
for  no  such  conditions  existed.  Many  of  the  invalids 
went  to  live  in  the  pueblos,  a  few  obtained  ranchos, 
and  others  remained  at  the  presidios,  performing  a 
certain  amount  of  military  service.  It  was  even  per- 
mitted them  to  settle  near  the  presidio  but  outside 
the  walls,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  any  did  so 
at  this  early  period.*  Alejandro  Jordan's  project  for 
a  colony  to  be  established  in  the  interests  of  trade 
under  govermental  protection  and  with  somewhat  ex- 
travagant emoluments  for  himself,  was  disapproved 
by  the  king  on  Arrillaga's  advice,  as  already  noted, 
after  negotiations  lasting  from  1792  to  1794.'  Revilla 
Gigedo  in  1793  favored  the  settlement  of  some  Span- 
ish families  at  the  missions,  though  he  admitted  the 
great  difficulty  of  finding  families  possessing  the  re- 
quired moral  qualifications.*  Costans6  in  his  report 
of  1794  says:  **The  first  thing  to  be  thought  of,  in 
my  opinion,  is  to  people  the  country.  Presidios  to 
support  missions  are  well  enough  for  a  time,  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  end  of  them.  Some  missions  have 
been  for  a  hundred  years  in  charge  of  friars  and  pre- 
sidial  guards.  The  remedy  is  to  introduce  gente  de 
razon  among  the  natives  from  the  beginning,     Cali- 

^Sutil  y  Mexicana^  Viage,  1G2-3.    Oct.  24,  1792,  gjovemor  orders  th&t  no 

?uiet  vedno  is  to  be  prevented  from  settling  at  the  presidio  of  Monterey. 
^rov.  Rec. ,  MS. ,  ii.  156.    Vancouver  gives  a  luther  superficial  and  inaccorato 
account  of  the  pueblos,  which  he  did  not  visit.   Vcyode,  iL  495-6. 
'  See  chapter  xxiv.,  this  volume. 
*  Bevilla  Giyedo,  Carta  de  1793^  23-4. 
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fi)rnians  understand  this,  and  clamor  for  industrious 
citizens.  Each  ship  should  carry  a  number  of  families 
with  a  proper  outfit.  The  king  supplies  his  soldiers 
with  tools,  why  not  the  farmer  and  mechanic  as  well? 
They  should  be  settled  near  the  missions  and  mipgle 
with  the  natives.  Thus  the  missions  will  become 
towns  in  twenty-five  or  thirty  years."* 

In  1795  Borica  made  some  special  efforts  to  pro- 
mote marriage  among  soldiers  ana  settlers  by  favorable 
regulations,  and  he  even  discouraged  the  enlistment 
of  the  sons  of  settlers  in  the  presidio  companies; 
but  an  absurd  proposition  from  Mexico  to  establish 
inns  for  the  convenience  of  travellers  at  ten  suitable 
spots  in  California  met  with  no  favor  from  Borica 
and  the  project  died  a  natural  death.* 

In  1796  a  special  agitation  of  this  subject  of  colo- 
nization began  in  Mexico,  with  the  founding  of  Bran- 
ciforte  as  a  result,  as  elsewhere  narrated.  Father 
Salazar,  lately  from  California,  was  called  upon  for 
his  views  on  the  condition  of  the  country.  His  report 
on  the  pueblos  was  not  an  encouraging  one.  The  in- 
habitants were  idlers,  paying  more  attention  to  gam- 
bling and  playing  the  guitar  than  to  tilling  their  lands 
and  educating  their  children.     The  pagans  did  most 

*  Costawid,  In/orme,  1794,  MS.  • 

*  April  13,  1703,  Borica  to  commandants,  marriages  to  be  promoted  by 
all  honorable  means.  Soldiers  to  be  aided  with  arrears  of  pay,  with  what 
they  have  in  the  foiidos,  or  even  by  an  advance  of  $40.  Parents  of  contract- 
ing parties  to  be  aided  with  such  effects  as  can  be  paid  for  from  their  crops  in 
a  year.  Estuditlo,  Doc,  Hist.  Ccd.,  MS.,  i.  11;  Prov.  7?ec.,  MS.,  iv.  129-30; 
Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiii.  227-S.  Goycoechea's  reply,  May  15th.  Id.,  xiv., 
7C.  Nov.  10,  170G,  B.  directs  the  commandant  of  San  Francisco  to  try  and 
prevail  on  Maria  Simona  Ortega,  a  widow,  to  remain  in  the  country;  for  sooner 
or  later  some  coldier  or  civilian  will  ask  her  hand  in  marriage.  Prov.  St.  Pap., 
Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  xxiv.  10, 11.  Feb.  14,  1705,  Grajera  has  received  B.'s  order 
not  to  accept  any  recruit  from  Angeles,  '  in  order  that  the  population  may 
not  bo  lessened.'  /</.,  xxi.  7.  March  12,  1705,  B.  to  viceroy,  explaining  that 
the  x)oi)ulation  of  California,  which  he  gives  as  1 ,275,  is  niuch  too  small  for 
the  10  inns  proposed;  also  that  travellers  have  to  sleep  out  of  doors  to  care 
for  their  animals,  etc.  St.  Pap.,  Sac,  MS.,  xvii.  3-6.  Oct.  5th,  the  tribtwai 
de  contaduiia  advises  the  V.  11.  to  submit  the  scheme,  recommended  by  Bel- 
tran,  to  a  council  before  adopting  it.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiii.  197-9.  Oct. 
15,  1796,  B.  asks  for  a  list  of  settlers  living  on  ranchos  and  for  an  opinion 
whether  they  should  be  allowed  to  do  so.  Dec.  29th,  he  decides  that  unless 
the  rancheroa  will  keep  sheep  they  must  live  at  the  pueblo.  Prov.  Bee,  MS., 
iv.  79,  86. 
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of  the  work,  took  a  large  part  of  the  crop,  and  were 
SO  well  supplied  thereby  that  they  did  not  care  to 
be  converted  and  live  at  the  missions.  The  friars 
attonded  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  settlers  free 
of  charge,  and  their  tithes  did  California  no  good. 
Young  men  grew  up  without  restraint,  and  wandered 
among  the  rancherias,  setting  the  Indians  a  bad 
example  and  indulging  in  excesses  that  were  sure 
sooner  or  later  to  result  in  disaster.  The  great 
remedy  was  to  build  up  commerce  and  give  the  colo- 
nists an  incentive  to  industry.  Now  they  could  not 
sell  all  their  produce;  they  obtained  a  small  price  for 
what  they  did  sell,  and  often  they  could  not  get  the 
articles  they  wanted  in  payment,  or  had  to  pay  exces- 
sive rates  for  them. 

Without  the  encouragement  of  trade  the  country 
could  never  prosper;  but  other  reforms  were  also 
needed.  There  should  be  a  settlers'  fund  similar  to 
the  military  funds,  in  w^hich  each  settler  should  de- 
posit annually  a  sum  varying  according  to  the  size 
of  his  family.  In  the  sale  and  purchase  of  supplies 
an  officer  should  stand  between  the  settlers  and  the 
habilitados;  each  pueblo  should  moreover  support  a 
priest  and  a  teacher.^  Father  Josd  Seflan  was  tem- 
porarily in  Mexico,  and  a  report  was  also  obtained 
from  him  which  agreed  with  that  of  Salazar  in  most 
respects.  This  writer,  however,  attached  special  im- 
portance to  the  introduction  of  a  better  class  of  set- 
tlers. He  would  appoint  to  each  pueblo  a  director, 
or  comisionado,  of  better  abilities  and  not  related  to 
the  inhabitants,  and  he  would  enforce  residence  of  all 
settlers  in  the  towns,  and  not  on  distant  ranches  out  of 
reach  of  spiritual  care  and  exposed  to  dangers.  Above 
all,  towns  should  not  be  placed  too  near  the  missions.® 

^SaJUmiT,  Condieion  Actual  de  Col.  1796,  MS.,  7^-82.  The  aathor  alao 
advocates  the  transfer  of  the  San  Blaa  naval  siation  and  ahip-yarda  to  San 
iVancisco  or  Monterev.  This  would  be  for  the  intereet  of  the  deportment, 
since  wages  and  food  would  be  cheaper  than  at  San  Bias,  and  it  would 
develop  ue  industries  of  Califomia. 

"  Salon,  Retpuuta  del  Padre  al  Virty  asibre  Comdidom,  de  C^mu  en  Ctttybr- 
nia,  1796,  MS.    Dieted  at  oollege  of  Sao  Fernando  May  14, 1796.    Mazdi  19, 
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la  his  correspondence  of  1797,  Borica  still  urges 
colonization,  substantially  approving  the  ideas  of  Sal- 
azar  and  Senan,  and  issuing  orders  which  compelled 
retired  soldiers  to  live  in  the  pueblos.*  We  have  seen 
that  nine  persons,  though  rather  of  a  worse  than  bet- 
ter class  compared  with  the  rest,  were  obtained  from 
Guadalajara  and  settled  at  Branciforte.  In  1797-8 
an  effort  was  made  to  obtain  a  reenforcement  of  mar- 
riageable women,  in  which  the  governor  was  seconded 
by  the  viceroy,  but  in  which  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  successud." 

There  was  another  class  of  colonists  much  more 
easily  obtained  and  by  no  means  beneficial  to  the 
country.  Unfortunately  California  was  from  this  time 
to  a  considerable  extent  a  penal  colony  for  Mexico. 
Governor  Fages  was  perhaps  responsible  for  the  be- 
ginning of  the  plague.  In  1787  he  proposed  that 
artisans  imprisoned  in  Mexico  and  Guadalajara  should 
have  their  sentence  commuted  to  exile  to  California 
on  condition  of  working  out  their  term  at  the  presi- 
dios or  missions,  and  subsequently  remaining  as  set- 
tlers. Nothing  was  done  on  this  proposition ;  but  in 
1791  three  presidiarioSy  or  convicts,  were  sent  up  to 

1797,  Borica  to  viceroy,  refers  to  Tolimtary  enrolment  of  settlers  at  Guada- 
lajara. Prov.  Rec,^  vi.  83. 

'Not.  16,  1797,  Borica  to  viceroy,  favoring  commerce  and  admitting  that 
the  pueblos  have  a  surplus  of  2,000  fanegas  of  grain  for  which  there  is  no 
market.  Twelve  sailors  from  the  Concepcion  and  San  Cdrlos  have  volunteered 
to  remain  at  Monterey.  Prov,  Bee,  MS.,  vi.  61-2.  Oct.  15th,  B.  to  com- 
mandant at  Monterey,  invalided  or  discharged  soldiers  must  live  in  the  towns 
and  not  on  ranches  nor  in  the  presidio,  unless  they  wish  to  continue  military 
service.  Ouerra,  Doc.  Hist.  Col,,  MS.,  i.  109-10.  May  1799,  Settler  Resales 
petitions  the  viceroy  for  permission  to  leave  California  with  his  family.  Prov. 
Bec.f  MS.,  vi.  125.  Branciforte  in  his  Instrucdony  MS.,  32-8,  speaks  of  Cali- 
fornia's need  of  colonists,  and  of  his  efforts  in  her  behalf. 
*  '^Sept.  17,  1797,  Borica  to  viceroy,  wants  good  wives,  strong  young  spin- 
sters, especially  for  criminal  settlers,  since  the  padres  objected  to  the  native 
women  manning  such  husbands.  Besides  cooa  health  the  girls  must  bring 
good  clothes,  so  that  they  may  ^o  to  church  and  be  improved.  A  sine  qua 
rum  of  a  California  female  colonist  must  be  a  ser^e  petticoat,  a  rehazo  cor- 
riente,  a  linen  jacket,  two  woollen  shifts,  a  pair  of  stockings,  and  a  pair  of 
strong  shoes.  Prov.  Rtc.y  MS.,  vi.  65-6.  Jan.  25,  1798,  viceroy  says  orders 
have  been  given  to  procure  young,  healthy,  single  women  for  the  pobladores, 
but  the  task  presents  some  difficulties.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvii.  19-20. 
June  1,  1798,  Borica  says  one  hundred  women  are  wanted.  Prov.  Ree.,  MS., 
vL  76. 
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Monterey  to  labor  with  shackled  feet  for  rations;  and 
the  same  year  we  hear  of  a  convict  blacksmith  teach- 
ing the  natives  at  San  Francisco."  In  1798  the  Con- 
cepcion  brought  twenty-two  convicts,  of  various  grades 
of  criminality,  some  of  them  merely  vagrants  like 
those  formerly  destined  for  Branciforte.  They  were 
set  at  work  by  Borica  to  learn  and  teach  trades,  a 
saving  of  nine  thousand  dollars  being  thereby  effected 
as  the  governor  claimed."  Three  convicts  had  arrived 
the  year  before,  and  subsequently  such  arrivals  were 
of  frequent  occurrence.  Some  artisan  instructors 
sent  to  the  country  by  the  government  will  be  noticed 
a  little  later.  In  1800  nineteen  foundlings  were  sent 
from  Mexico  under  the  care  of  Madre  Maria  de  Jesus, 
nine  boys  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  ten  girls  some 
of  them  already  marriageable,  who  were  distributed 
in  respectable  families  in  the  different  presidios.** 

^^  There  was  a  royal  order  forbidding  convicts  from  settling  in  pueblos 
until  their  sentences  were  served  out.  Prov.  St,  Pap.,  MS.,  vi  98.  Pages' 
proposition  in  his  Ivformt  Gen,  df.  Misiones,  MS.,  154.  The  three  presidiarios 
of  1791  were  Ignacio  Saenz,  Rafael  Pacheco,  and  Felipe  Alvarez,  sent  np  by 
Romeu  from  Loreto.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxii.  15.  Smith  at  Sail  Fnmciaco^ 
Id.,  X.  41. 

^'  The  three  of  1797  were  Rafael  Arriola,  Tomas  Escamilla,  and  Josd 
Franco.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvii.  134.  Correspondence  on  the  22  sent  in 
1798,  in  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xv.  249-50;  xvii.  7,  88-9,  182;  xxi,  275,  280, 
285;  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  vi.  91-2,  101-2;  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  viii.  11-13,68-9;  ix. 
75-6.  Four  or  five  lists  are  given,  the  following  being  the  names :  Jos^  de  los 
Reyes,  Jos^  Maria  Perez,  Jos^  Vazquez,  Juan  Hernandez,  Jos^  Velasquez,  Cor- 
nelio  Rocha,  Jos^  Chavez,  Jos^  Salazisu:,  Antonio  Ortega,  Juan  Lopez,  JoaA 
Balderrama,  Pedro  Osomo,  Josd  Calzado,  Josd  Avila,  Josd  Hernandez,  Jos^ 
Ipxiera,  Jos^  Ramos,  Jos^  Rosas,  Josd  Chavira,  Casimiro  Conejo,  Pablo 
^anco,  Maria  Pctra  Aranda,  Jos^  Bdrcena,  Felipe  Hernandez,  Rafael  Gomez, 
Juan  Blanco,  26  in  all,  thouch  the  number  is  spoken  of  as  from  17  to  24,  and 
22  are  said  to  have  landed.  They  arrived  in  August.  The  expense  of  sending 
them  was  $405.  There  were  3  hatters,  3  miners,  1  shoemaker,  1  silversmith, 
1  trader,  3  bakers,  1  tailor,  1  blanket-maker,  1  laborer,  1  overseer,  3  without 
trade,  and  1  woman.  There  were  4  Spaniards  only.  There  were  a  saddler 
and  2  carpenters,  not  convicts,  perhaps  included  in  the  list  I  have  given. 
Several  friars  also  came  on  the  same  vessel.  After  the  arrival  of  these  con- 
victs all  persons  not  having  passports  were  ordered  to  be  arrested.  Prov.  Rec., 
MS.,  iv.  1G6.  Feb.  26,  1799,  Borica  publishes  a  series  of  rules  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  convict  workmen.  They  were  subjected  to  strict  surveillance  and 
allowed  few  privileges.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvii.  243-4.  August  1800,  Her- 
nandez allowed  to  cam  wages  by  his  trside  as  saddler.  Prov.  Rec. ,  MS.,  ix.  13. 
Nov.  1800,  Jos^  Cris.  Simental  sentenced  to  0  years  as  settler  in  California, 
to  be  accompanied  by  his  wife.  St.  Pap.,  Sac,  MS.,  ix.  57-8;  Prov.  St.  Pap., 
MS.,  xxi.  53-4. 

^'  Twenty-one  children  left  Mexico  for  San  Bias  and  one  died  on  the  sea- 
voyage.    The  expense  is  said  to  have  been  14,763.    There  was  a  plan  to  send 
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The  tenure  of  lands  is  an  interesting  topic  of  Cal- 
ifornia history,  both  in  itself  and  especially  in  view 
of  the  litigation  of  later  times.  In  its  earliest  phases 
the  subject  falls  more  naturally  into  the  annals  of  this 
decade  than  elsewhere,  though  a  general  statement 
with  but  few  details  is  all  that  is  required  here.  As 
soon  as  the  territory  was  occupied  by  Spain  in  1769 
the  absolute  title  vested  in  the  king.  No  individual 
ownership  of  lands,  but  only  usufructuary  titles  of 
various  grades,  existed  in  California  in  Spanish  times. 
The  king,  however,  was  actually  in  possession  of  only 
the  ground  on  which  the  presidios  stood  and  such 
adjoining  lands  as  were  needed  in  connection  with  the 
royal  service.  The  natives  were  recognized  as  the 
owners,  under  the  king,  of  all  the  territory  needed  for 
their  subsistence;  but  the  civilizing  process  to  which 
they  were  to  be  subjected  would  greatly  reduce  the 
area  from  that  occupied  in  their  savage  state;  and 
thus  there  was  no  prospective  legal  hinderance  to  the 
establishment  of  Spanish  settlements.  The  general 
laws  of  Spain  provided  for  such  establishments,  and 
the  assignment  to  each  of  lands  to  the  extent  of  four 
square  leagues.^*  Meanwhile  neither  the  missions, 
nor  the  friars,  nor  the  Franciscan  order,  nor  the  church 
owned  any  lands  whatever.  The  missionaries  had  the 
use  of  such  lands  as  they  needed  for  their  object, 
which  was  to  prepare  the  Indians  to  take  possession  as 
individuals  of  the  lands  they  now  held  as  communities. 
When  this  was  accomplished,  and  the  missions  had 
become  pueblos,  the  houses  of  worship  would  natu- 
rally become  the  property  of  the  church,  and  the  friars 
would  move  on  to  new  spiritual  conquests.  Each 
mission  and  each  presidio  was  at  the  proper  time  to 
become  a  pueblo;  other  pueblos  were  expected  to  be 

60  boys  and  the  same  number  of  girls.  Two  of  the  girls  were  married  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  St.  Pop.,  iac,  MS.,  iv.  74;  vii.  74-G;  Prov.  Si.  Pap., 
MS.,  xviii.  9,  18,  31;  xxi.  34,  47;  Ll.y  Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  xxviii.  22;  Prov.  AVc, 
MS.,  ix.  11,  12;  Arch.  Sta  Ddrbnra,  MS.,  xii.  307;  BustaimiiUf,  SuplemtTito, 
181;  AzanTa,  Jnstruccion,  MS.,  88-9. 

^*  JiecopUacion  de  Indlaa,  lib.  iv.  tit.  v.  ley.  vi.,  x.     I  intentionally  avoid 
conditionB  and  details  in  this  chapter. 
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founded  from  time  to  time;  and  four  square  leagues 
of  land  was  the  area  to  be  assigned  under  ordinary 
circumstances  to  each;  but  the  fixing  of  boundaries 
was  tacitly  left  until  the  future  increase  in  the  number 
of  establishments  should  render  it  a  necessity,  noth- 
ing in  the  mean  time  being  allowed  to  interfere  with 
the  area  to  which  each  pueblo  would  be  entitled, 
though  the  missions  in  their  temporary  occupation 
were  not  restricted. 

In  his  instructions  of  1773  Viceroy  Bucareli  author- 
ized Captain  Rivera  to  make  a  beginning  of  the  future 
pueblos  by  distributing  lands  to  such  persons,  either 
natives  or  Spaniards,  as  were  worthy  and  would  dedi- 
cate themselves  to  agriculture  or  the  raising  of  stock." 
Rivera  did  grant  a  piece  of  land  in  1775  to  Manuel 
Butron,  a  soldier  who  married  a  neophyte  of  San 
Cdrlos;  but  the  land  was  subsequently  abandoned,  and 
if  any  other  similar  grants  were  made  by  Rivera  there 
is  no  record  of  the  fact.     In  November  1777  the 
pueblo  of  San  Jos^  was  founded  and  a  somewhat  in- 
formal distribution  of  lands  to  settlers  was  made  by 
order  of  Governor  Neve.    In  1781  Neve's  regulation 
went  into  effect,  and  one  of  its  sections  regulated  the 
distribution  of  pueblo  lands;  prescribed  the  assign- 
ment to  each  settler  of  four  fields,  each  two  hundred 
varas  square,  besides  a  house-lot;  specified  the  lands  to 
be  devoted  to  various  uses  of  the  community;  and 
made  provision  for  the  gradual  extension  of  the  town 
by  the  granting  of  new  lots  and  fields.     Under  this 
regulation  the  pueblo  of  Los  Angeles  was  founded  in 
the  same  year  of  1781.     The  formal  distribution  of 
lands,  however,  and  the  giving  of  written  titles  took 
place  for  San  Jos^  and  Los  Angeles  in  1783  and  1786 
respectively.^^    These  titles  were  the  nearest  approach 
to  absolute  ownership  in  California  under  Spain;  but 
the  lands  were  forfeited  by  abandonment,  failure  to 
cultivate,  and  non-compliance  with  certain  conditions. 

^Bucareli,  Ijutruccion  de  17  de  Agosto  de  177S,  MS. 
''  On  foundation  of  San  Jos^  and  Angeles  and  the  diBtribution  of  lands, 
see  chapters  ziv.  and  xvi.  of  this  volume. 
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They  could  not  be  alienated;  and  one  instance  is 
recorded  of  lands  being  taken  for  hemp  culture  from 
a  settler,  who  was  given  others  in  their  place.  New 
grants  of  pueblo  lands  to  new  settlers  were  of  con- 
stant occurrence  hereafter.  Neither  in  the  regulation 
nor  in  the  proceedings  under  it  was  any  attention  paid 
to  exterior  pueblo  limits,  save  the  vague  establishment 
of  a  boundary,  at  San  Jos^  at  least,  with  the  adjoin- 
ing mission.  This  matter  was  practically  and  natu- 
rally left  to  be  agitated  by  the  crown  should  there 
ever  in  the  distant  future  be  danger  of  the  town 
exceeding  its  four  leagues,  or  by  the  pueblo  itself  in 
case  of  encroachments  by  other  towns  or  by  indi- 
viduals. 

In  1784  application  was  made  to  Fages  by  private 
individuals  for  grants  of  ranchos.  He  granted  written 
permits  to  several  men  for  temporary  occupation  of 
the  lands  desired,^^  and  wrote  to  the  commandant  gen- 
eral for  instructions.  General  Ugarte  replied  in  1786, 
on  the  recommendation  of  his  legal  adviser,  Galindo 
Navarro,  by  authorizing  the  granting  of  tracts  not  to 
exceed  three  leagues,  always  beyond  the  four-league 
limits  of  existing  pueblos,  without  injury  to  missions 
or  rancherias,  and  on  certain  other  conditions  includ- 
ing the  building  of  a  stone  house  on  each  rancho  and 
the  keeping  of  at  least  two  thousand  head  of  live- 
stock.*® The  instructions  required  the  immediate  as- 
signment by  clear  landmarks  of  the  four  leagues  to 
each  pueblo;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  such 
survey  was  made,  that  any  documents  were  given  in 
place  of  the  temporary  permits,  or  that  the  few  pro- 
visional grants  subsequently  made  diflfered  in  any 
respect  from  those  permits. 

^^  The  ranchos  smce  known  as  Los  Nietos  and  San  Rafael  were  thus  granted 
to  Manuel  Nieto  and  Jos^  Maria  Verdugo  in  1784.  In  the  case  of  meto  his 
long  possession  until  1804  and  that  of  his  children  after  him  was  ursed  as 
affording  presumption  of  a  complete  title;  but  the  supreme  court  held  that 
Fages'  written  permit  destroyed  this  presumption.  The  land  commission  had 
already  taken  a  similar  view.  Nieto  vs.  Carpenter,  21  Cal.  456. 

"  Fages'  report  to  Ugarte  Nov.  20,  1 784.  Navarro's  opinion,  Oct.  27, 1785. 
St,  Pap.,  Miss,  and  Colon.,  MS.,  i.  325-7.  Ugarte's  order  June  21st.  Id.,  i.  343. 
Hut.  Cai..,  Vol.  I.    39 
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In  1789  a  series  of  instructions  was  issued  with 
royal  approval  for  the  establishment  of  the  Villa  of 
Pitic  in  Sonora  since  called  Hermosillo,  instructions 
which  were  to  be  followed  also  in  the  founding  of 
similar  establishments  throughout  the  northern  prov- 
inces. Omitting  details  unimportant  to  my  present 
Surpose,  each  pueblo  was  to  have  assigned  to  it  with 
efinite  bounds  four  square  leagues  of  land  in  rectan- 
gular form;  the  land  givqp  to  each  settler  to  depend 
somewhat  on  his  character  and  needs,  but  might  be 
fifty  per  cent  larger  than  that  already  given  in  Cali- 
fornia; and  after  four  years  the  ownership  might  be- 
come absolute.  I  do  not  find  that  this  regulation  ever 
had  any  eflfect  at  Los  Angeles  or  San  Jos^."  In  1790 
a  pensioned  corporal,  Cayuelas,  who  had  married  a 
neophvte  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  asked  in  the  name  of 
his  wife  for  lands  at  Santa  Margarita  belonging  to 
that  mission;  but  the  grant  was  opposed,  probably 
with  success,  by  the  friars,  on  the  ground  that  the  land 
was  needed  for  the  community,  to  which  the  neophyte 
in  question  had  rendered  no  service.*^ 

A  beginning  of  the  presidial  pueblos  was  made  by 
General  Nava  in  1791,  when  he  authorized  com- 
mandants of  presidios  to  grant  lots  and  fields  to  sol- 
diers and  settlers  desiring  them  within  the  prescribed 
four  square  leagues,^  but  there  is  no  clear  evidence 

^'  PiUc,  Instrucdon  aprobada  por  S.  M,  que  9efomufpara  el  establecimiento 
de  la  nueva  ViUa  de  PiUe,  y  maruiada  adaptar  d  las  demos  wuevns  pobladones 
prcfweUtdas,  1789,  MS.    Dated  Chihuahua,  Nov.  14,  1789. 

^Arch.  Sta  Bdrbara,  MS.,  xi.  398-9,  400-2;  Prov.  St,  Pap,,  MS.,  ix. 
163-6.  This  instaiice  and  that  of  Butron  are  the  only  ones  recorded  of  land 
being  asked  for  by  neophytes  before  1800.  In  fact  only  24  neophvte  women 
had  married  gente  de  razon  since  1769.  La>8uen,  in  Arch,  Sta  Bdrbara,  MS., 
iL192. 

'^Naya*s  decree,  dated  Oct.  22,  1791,  at  Chihuahua,  and  approved  provi- 
sionally by  the  viceroy  before  Jan.  19, 1793.  St.  Pap,,  Miss,  ana  Colon,,  MS., 
i  320-2,  341-2;  Prov,  St  Pap.,  MS.,  xi.  27-8.  This  decree  has  been  often 
translated  and  referred  to  in  legal  reports,  sometimes  erroneously  under  the 
date  of  March  22d.  According  to  the  Ordenariza  de  IntendenU's  of  1786,  the 
royal  intendentes  had  been  intrusted  with  the  distribution  of  royal  lands; 
but  this  order  shows  that  the  four  leagues  belonged  to  the  pueblo  and  were 
not  included  in  the  king's  lands.  Dwinelle^s  Colon.  Hist,  S.  F.,  34-o.  In  U.  S. 
Sup.  Court  Repts.,  9  WaU^ice,  639,  it  is  stated  that  the  words  '  the  extent  of 
4  leag^ues  measured  from  the  centre  of  the  plaza  of  the  presidios  in  every 
direcuon,'  found  in  an  order  of  Nava  of  June  21,  1791,  and  in  other  papers, 
caused  Los  Angeles  to  claim  before  the  land  oommiasion  16  square  leagues 
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that  any  such  grants  were  made.  Arrillaga  reported 
to  the  viceroy  m  1793  that  no  grants  had  been  made 
by  his  predecessors  under  the  order  of  1786,  and  that 
on  account  of  this  failure  to  act,  and  because  of  the 
ultimate  right  of  the  natives  to  the  best  sites — 
although  he  was  constantly  asked  for  ranches  and 
believed  that  it  would  be  well  for  the  country  to 
grant  them — he  would  not  act  without  further  in- 
structions.** Yet  early  in  1794  he  reported  that  he 
had  permitted  several  persons  to.  settle  on  the  Rio  de 
Monterey  from  three  to  five  leagues  from  the  pre- 
sidio, the  permission  being  only  provisional.®  In 
April  1795  Borica  sent  to  the  viceroy  his  views  on 
the  subject.  He  did  not  know  why  his  predecessors 
had  failed  to  grant  sites  for  cattle-raising,  but  he  did 
not  favor  such  concessions.  It  would  be  diflScult  to 
tell  what  lands  the  missions  really  needed,  since  new 
converts  were  constantly  made.  Troubles  between 
the  owners  of  ranches  and  rancherla  Indians  would 
lead  to  excesses  and  war;  the  animals  of  the  settlers 
would  do  injury  to  the  food-supply  of  the  gentiles; 
the  rancheros  would  be  far  removed  from  spiritual 
care  and  from  judicial  supervision;  and  finally  the 
province  had  already  live-stock  enough,  there  being 
no  export.  Borica  therefore  proposed  that  no  ranches 
should  be  granted  for  the  present,  but  that  settlers 
of  good  character  be  allowed  to  establish  themselves 
provisionally  on  the  land  asked  for  near  a  mission  or 
pueblo,  to  be  granted  them  later  if  it  should  prove 
best.  In  fact  several  ranches  already  existed  under 
those  conditions.^ 

instead  of  4.  This  would  literally  be  64  square  leacnes;  but  the  original 
'4  1.  measured  from  the  centre  of  the  pl&z&>  2  in  each  direction,*  might — ^like 
the  corresponding  definition  in  the  RecopUacion  de  Indian — ^be  interpreted 
naturally  16  square  leases.  It  is  a  curious  complication;  but  that  an  area 
of  4  square  leagues,  either  in  square  or  rectangular  form,  was  what  was 
intended,  and  in  hundreds  of  cases  actually  surveyed  for  each  Spanish  pueblo, 
there  can  be,  I  suppose,  no  doubt. 

"Pnw.  SU  Pap,,  MS.,  xii.  45-7.  This  report  was  sent  back  to  Borica 
for  his  opinion  on  Aug.  25,  1794.  Arrillaga  recognizes  the  four-league  limit 
even  in  the  case  of  missions. 

^Prov,  St,  Pap,,  MS.,  xxi.  132;  xii.  189. 

"April  3,  1795,  Borica  to  viceroy.  Prov,  Rec,  MS.,  vi.  39-41. 
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There  was  certainly  a  degree  of  force  in  some  of 
Borica's  arguments,  though  most  of  them  were  quite 
as  conclusive  against  his  substitute  for  land-grants. 
Indeed  there  is  something  mysterious  about  the  pref- 
erence of  successive  governors  for  provisional  permits 
of  occupation  over  the  regular  concessions  authorized 
by  superior  authority.  I  suspect  that  the  preference 
may  have  been  largely  on  the  part  of  the  settlers  them- 
selves, who  did  not  like  to  comply  with  the  conditions 
attached  to  a  regular  grant.  There  were  some  sixteen 
ranchos  in  the  regions  of  Los  Angeles  and  Monterey 
thus  provisionally  held  by  some  twenty  men  in  1795. 
Two  and  doubtless  more  similar  permissions  were  given 
before  the  end  of  the  decade.**  In  1796  a  part  of 
the  land  which  Fages  had  allowed  Nieto  to  occupy 
was  taken  from  him,  on  the  claim  of  San  Grabriel  mis- 
sion that  it  was  needed  by  the  natives.  In  1797  the 
Encino  Rancho,  held  by  Francisco  Reyes,  was  taken 
from  him,  and  both  land  and  buildings  were  appro- 
priated by  the  new  mission  of  San  Fernando.  This 
same  year  the  Villa  de  Branciforte  was  founded,  pre- 
supiablv  on  the  plan  of  Pitic,  though  there  is  no  posi- 
tive information  extant  respecting  the  distribution  of 
lands  in  that  famous  town.  In  1798  Borica  gave 
some  kind  of  a  confirmation  to  the  title  of  Verdugo 
at  San  Rafael,  but  we  know  nothing  of  its  nature. 
The  condition  of  land  matters  in  California  at  the  end 
of  the  decade  and  century  was  then  briefly  as  follows: 
There  were  eighteen  missions  and  four  presidios,  each 
without  settlers,**  but  each  intended  to  become  a 

{meblo,  and  each  entitled  to  four  square  leagues  of 
and  for  distribution  to  settlers  in  house-lots  and  sow- 
ing-lands, or  for  other  pueblo  uses;  three  pueblos  of 
Spaniards  already  established,  entitled  like  the  pros- 

^  See  chapters  xxx.  and  xxxi.  for  lists  of  the  ranchos  with  additional  de- 
tails. Borica,  whatever  may  have  heen  his  real  motives,  opposed  even  the 
provisional  concessions  in  several  instances. 

^  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  some  of  the  tracts  occupied  near  Monte- 
rey under  the  provisional  permits  were  probably  within  the  limits  of  the 
prospective  presidio-pueblo,  where  there  was  no  legal  authority  for  granting 
lands  for  stcMck-nusing. 
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pective  ones  to  four  leagues  of  land,  though  like  them 
as  yet  without  fixed  boundaries,  inhabited  by  over 
one  hundred  settlers,  each  of  whom  held  about  four 
acres  of  land  still  subject  to  conditions  and  not  to 
be  alienated  or  hypothecated;  and  finally  twenty  or 
thirty  men  raising  cattle  on  ranchos  which  they  occu- 
pied temporarily  by  permission  of  the  authorities, 
without  any  legal  title,  though  some  of  them  or  their 
children  subsequently  became  owners  of  the  land. 

Besides  the  missions  and  pueblos,  conversion  and 
colonization,  there  are  various  institutions  and  indus- 
tries of  the  province  whose  progress  during  this  period 
merit  brief  notice  here;  though  in  most  respects  that 
progress  was  great  only  in  comparison  to  that  of  other 
epochs  of  Cahfornia  history.  The  order  in  which  the 
several  topics  are  treated  being  a  matter  of  no  mo- 
ment, I  begin  with  that  of  manufactures  and  labor. 
At  the  first  occupation  of  Upper  California  some 
Christian  Indians  from  the  peninsula,  the  only  per- 
sons for  many  years  who  were  honored  with  the  name 
of  Califomians,  were  brought  north  as  servants  of  all 
work  in  the  new  missions.  The  presidial  companies 
usually  had  a  few  smiths,  armorers,  and  carpenters 
whose  services  were  available  at  times,  as  well  for  the 
friars  as  for  the  soldiers;  the  soldiers  themselves 
were  obliged  to  render  assistance  in  building  and 
some  other  kinds  of  work.  Gentiles  were  hired  from 
the  first,  especially  on  the  Channel  coast.  After  1773 
men  were  enlisted  and  paid  as  sailors  to  serve  in  Cal- 
ifornia as  laborers,  and  among  the  settlers  at  the 
pueblos  were  persons  of  various  trades,  on  which, 
however'  none  seem  to  have  depended  for  subsist- 
ence. This  was  the  condition  of  mech?inical  indus- 
try down  to  1790.  Besides  the  repairs  executed  on 
arms,  implements,  and  articles  of  clothing,  there 
were  rude  attempts  at  tanning  and  various  other 
simple  and  necessary  processes  suggested  by  the 
needs  of  the  soldiers  and  ingenuity  of  the  friars;  but 
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progress  in  this  direction  was  slight  and  is  but  vaguely 
recorded. 

During  the  last  decade  of  the  century  all  the  classes 
of  laborers  mentioned  continued  to  be  employed,  except 
that  no  new  natives  were  brought  from  Baja  Cali- 
fornia. Neophytes  were  extensively  hired  from  the 
friars  for  all  kinds  of  presidio  work,  the  mission  and 
not  the  Indian  receiving  the  pay,  and  there  were  few 
Spanish  families  without  a  native  servant.  This  ques- 
tion of  neophyte  labor  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  misunderstanding  between  friars  and 
oflBcers.  Gentiles  were  also  hired  in  large  numbers  to 
work  both  at  presidios  and  pueblos,  being  paid  chiefly 
in  grain,  but  also  with  blankets  and  other  articles  of 
clothing.  Negotiations  for  laborers  were  made  for 
the  most  part  with  chiefs  who  contracted  to  supply 
the  required  number.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
chiefs  were  already  so  far  advanced  in  civilization  as 
to  make  a  profit  on  the  contracts.  Spanish  regula- 
tions required  kind  treatment  and  fair  compensation 
to  all  Indian  laborers,  and  any  notable  or  habitual 
abuses  in  this  respect  would  in  these  early  times  have 
largely  cut  off  the  supply.  The  friars  complained  that 
the  gentiles  earned  so  much  grain  and  clothing  that 
one  of  their  chief  incentives  to  become  Christians  was 
lost.*^     The  sailor  sirmerUes^  several  of  whom  were 

'^NoY.  10,  1791,  Sergt.  Ortega  wanted  men  to  build  a  house,  etc.,  at  San 
Gabriel;  but  the  padres  refused  to  furnish  any  even  for  wages.  Prov.  St.  Pap, , 
MS. ,  X.  4,  6.  The  sentiles,  though  lazy,  offer  themselyes  to  work  for  a  mania 
and  daily  rations  of  meat  and  boiled  maize.  The  best  are  chosen,  who  take 
their  blankets,  lay  down  their  arms,  and  go  to  work  bringing  building-mate- 
rials. SutU  y  Afex,^  Vtage,  164-^.  Great  care  taken  in  employing  Indians, 
and  a  daily  sum  of  money  paid.  Vancouver's  Voyage,  iL  497.  May  7,  1794, 
ffovemor  to  Sal,  if  padres  want  a  gratuity  for  Indians  above  wages  it  must 
be  refused.  At  Sta  Bdrbara  they  get  19  cents  per  day,  and  an  almud  of  com 
per  week.  SaEn  Antonio  Indians  at  the  fiancho  del  Bey  ^et  a  colon  and  manta 
per  month.  Even  if  content  with  little  they  should  be  given  all  they  deserve. 
Prov.  Hec,  MS.,  ii.  147-8,  163.  Dec.  1794,  at  San  Diego  Indians  got  one 
real  and  rations.  Prov,  St,  Pap.,  MS.,  xii.  7.  Indians  must  be  treated  well 
and  work  equally.  Prov,  Bee,,  MS.,  iv.  15,  16.  April,  1796,  Indian  laborers 
not  to  be  obtained  without  governor's  permission.  Prov,  Sl  Pap.,  MS.,  xiv. 
176.  1796,  Sal  sends  30  blankets  to  San  Jos^  with  which  to  hire  30  Indiana 
They  will  be  treated  weU.  Any  capUanno  helping  to  get  them  may  be  given 
a  gratificajcion.  Travelling  expenses  paid.  Later  some  invalids  are  sent  to 
look  luter  the  30;  who  were  to  be  treated  with  aiguna  eomisera^n,  S.  Jot^, 
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furnished  to  each  of  the  new  missions,  did  not  in  many 
instances  give  satisfaction?  There  was  also  some  dim- 
culty  about  their  wages  being  paid  by  the  royal  treas- 
ury, and  they  were  all  sent  back  to  San  Bias  in  1795, 
though  sailors  were  subsequently  allowed  to  remain  in 
California  as  workmen  at  the  presidios  and  as  settlers.*® 
In  the  promotion  of  manufactures,  however,  a  de- 
cided effort  was  made  in  this  decade,  and  with  consid- 
erable success.  The  plan  adopted  was  to  send  skilled 
artisans  from  Mexico  under  government  pay  to  teach 
their  trades  to  neophytes  and  to  white  apprentices. 
About  twenty  of  these  artisan  instructors  were  sent 
to  California,  chiefly  in  1792  and  1795,  a  few  of  whom 
remained  permanently  as  settlers,  but  most  retired  on 
the  expiration  of  their  contracts  before  1800.* 

Arch.,  MS.,  iL  75.  Wa^es  paid  to  mission,  not  to  Indians.  Ptov,  8t.  Pap,y 
MS.,  xzi.  158.  1800,  mission  Indians  get  two  reals  per  day,  one  in  extra 
food  and  one  in  cloth,  or  sometimes  money  from  presiaios.  Ptivate  persons 
pay  in  com  or  meat  Arch.  Sta  Bdrbara,  MS.,  ii.  119. 

^Prov,  St,  Pap.,  MS.,  xii.  193-4;  xiii.  69, 123-4;  xvL  2;  Prov.  Bee.,  MS., 
iv.  232;  v.  5.  Tne  sailor  iirvientea  aot  $10  per  montii  and  19  cents  for  rations. 
One  slave  is  mentioned  dnring  the  decade.  He  was  owned  by  Col.  Albemi, 
and  was  tried  for  robbery  in  1798.  Prov.  Hec.,  MS.,  vi.  102. 

•Their  names  were:  Santiago  Ruiz,  Manuel  D.  Ruiz,  Toribio  Ruiz,  Salva- 
dor Rivera,  Joaquin  Rivera,  and  Pedro  Alcantara,  masons;  Mariano  Tapia, 
potter;  Cayetano  Lopez,  mill-maker;  Jo86  A.  Ramirez  and  Salvador  V6jar,  car- 
penters; Miguel  Sangrador,  tanner  and  shoemaker;  Joaquin  Avalos,  tanner; 
^lariano  Tapinto  and  Joaquin  Botello,  tailors;  Pedro  Gonzalez  Garcia,  JobA 
Arroyo,  and  Jost^  F.  Arriola,  blacksmi^;  Antonio  Dom.  Henriquez  and  Mari- 
ano Jos6  Mendoza,  weavers;  Manuel  Mufioz,  lUtoneiro,  ribbon-maker;  Jos^ 
de  Los  Reves  and  Antonio  Hernandez,  saddlers,  (hie  or  two  of  these  names 
mav  have  been  those  of  settlers  who  had  trades;  and  one  or  two  of  convicts. 
A  lew  of  the  maestros  got  $1,000  per  year,  and  the  journeymen  from  $300  to 
1600.  The  contracts  were  for  four  or  five  years.  Sept.  10, 1790,  Pages  speci- 
fies 51  mechanics  needed,  besides  teachers,  millers,  and  a  surveyor.  St.  Pap., 
Sac.,  MS.,  XV.  13;  St.  Pap.,  Mi«s.,  MS.,  i.  82.  1790  and  1792,  lists  of  trades 
existing.  /(/.,  i.  96,  98, 101-2.  Salvador  Rivera,  l^e  stone-cutter,  was  at  first 
left  at  Nootka  in  1791.  St.  Pap.,  Sa£.,  MS.,  v.  95.  Four  mechuiics  arrived 
in  Dec,  1791.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  Aft/.,  MS.,  xv.  6.  Viceroy  says  a  carpenter 
must  teach  his  trade  to  at  least  12  Indians  in  the  four  years.  Prov,  St.  Pap., 
MS.,  X,  137.  In  1791  tailor  at  Monterey  did  $135  worth  of  work  for  private 
parties.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  xiii.  3.  Jime  20,  1792,  opinion  of 
the  fiscal  on  the  project,  including  provision  for  granting  the  artisans  land  and 
making  permanent  settlers  of  them.  The  engineer  Miguel  Costans6  appears  as 
one  of  the  advisers  in  the  matter.  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  ix.  62-8.  Marcn  1793, 
three  artisans  sent  back  as  useless.  Prov,  Bee,  MS.,  ii.  163.  Jan.  1794,  no 
visible  progress  made  though  the  artisans  work  well.  Prov.  St.  Pap. ,  MS. ,  xxi. 
17S-9.  Oithe  value  of  wonc  done  by  the  artisans  half  goes  to  the  treasury,  one 
third  to  apprentices,  and  one  sixth  to  artisans.  Id.,  xi.  158;  Prov.  Bee.,  MS., 
viii.  140.  April  29,  1795,  V.  R.  wonders  that  though  wages  have  been  paid,. 
$10,000  IB  yet  due  the  artisans.  Id.,  iv.  227.    July  19,  1795,  new  opinion  ojf 
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At  first  the  artisans  were  distributed  in  the  missions 
and  presidios,  or  in  some  cases  travelled  from  one  place 
to  another  giving  instruction.  The  friars  were  of 
course  pleased,  for  they  thus  received  almost  without 
cost  instructions  for  themselves  and  their  neophytes 
which  in  the  future  must  contribute  largely  to  the 
prosperity  of  their  establishments.  But  they  were 
deeply  grieved  when  they  found  that  the  king's 
mechanics  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  regard  them- 
selves as  mere  mission  servants  to  be  utilized  according 
to  the  orders  of  the  padres,  and  at  the  necessity  of  pay- 
ing something  for  the  work  done  by  the  artisans  in 
the  course  of  their  teaching.  As  usual  they  wanted 
all  the  benefits  of  the  enterprise  and  its  management, 
but  pleaded  poverty  when  payment  was  asked.  The 
government  was  not  willing  to  do  so  much  for  the 
missions,  and  after  1795  the  friars  were  obliged  to  pay 
for  the  work  done,  to  pay  the  artisans'  salaries,  or  to 
send  their  neophytes  to  the  presidios  to  be  taught. 
In  many  cases  they  refused  to  do  either,  and  quite  a 
controversy  ensued.  But  the  difficulty  settled  itself 
as  the  terms  of  contract  expired,  and  before  1800  the 
neophytes  had  acquired  a  stock  of  instruction  which 
it  was  thought  would  suffice  for  the  mission  needs.* 

the  fiscal  on  details.  Prw,  St  Pap.,  MS.,  xiii.  66-^.  Aug.  24,  1795,  B.  says 
\' .  B.  has  ordered  work  of  artisans  to  cease  at  missions.  Prov,  Rec, ,  MS. ,  v.  6 1 . 
Pay  began  when  artisans  left  Mexico.  SL  Pap,,  Sac.,  MS.,  vii.  41-3.  Fifty 
dollars  advanced  for  travelling  expenses.  The  married  ones  to  be  given  in 
California  a  male  and  female  Indian  servant  for  each  family,  to  be  fed  and  edu- 
cated. Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiii.  202-4;  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  iv.  184.  Dec.  4, 
] 795,  fiscal's  report,  with  details  of  contracts.  Id.,  xiii.  34-42.  Jan.  1796,  the 
missions  must  be  asked  to  support  the  new  artisans  expected.  Prov.  Ree. ,  MS. , 
V.  78.  1796,  effort  to  obtain  white  apprentices.  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  iv.  53-4, 
72-3;  V.  249;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiv.  16.  July  1796,  lands  ordered  mnted 
(in  pueblos)  to  several  artisans.  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  viii.  164.  1797,  the  basis  of 
]my  was  changed  in  later  vears,  one  eighth  of  tiie  value  of  work  done  going  to 
the  artisan,  and  seven  eighths  to  the  treasury.  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  vi.  9CkI  (and 
many  other  references).  See  also  for  volummous  correspondence  on  this  sub- 
ject— cliiefly  on  the  names,  salaries,  engaging,  distribution,  arrival  and  depart- 
ure of  the  artisans— Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  x.  41;  xii.  192-3;  xiii.  40-2,  5i^-3, 
60,  107,  126-7;  xiv.  6;  xvi.202,213;  xvii.  40, 135;  xxi.  36-7, 44,  73-4,  S<«0, 
229,  236,  238,  253,  280,  287;  Id.,  Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  xxi.  9;  xxiii.  3;  Id.,  Pre- 
Mica,  MS.,  u.  4,5,  82-3;  St.  Pap.,  Sac,  MS.,ii.  9, 10;  iv.  2,  62;  viL  47-9; 
xvii.  8;  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  ii.  157;  iv.  190,  210;  v.  14;  vi.  32,  35,  76;  ^jtA. 
Arzobispado,  MS.,  i.  33. 

'**  Dec.  21,  1792,  Lasuen  to  Arrillaga,  some  of  the  artisans  show  a  ten- 
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Some  white  apprentices  were  obtained  and  taught, 
though  instances  were  not  wanting  where  parents 
deonied  it  degrading  to  put  their  sons  to  a  trade. 

The  results  of  all  these  eflTorts  were  that  before 
1800  rude  looms  were  set  up  in  many  of  the  missions, 
on  which  by  Indian  labor  the  wool  of  the  country  was 
v/oven  into  blankets  and  coarse  fabrics  with  which  the 
neophytes  were  clothed;*^  hides  were  tanned  and  made 
into  shoes,  some  of  the  coarser  parts  of  saddles  and 
other  leather  goods  being  also  manufactured,  though 

Jeiicy  to  act  as  officers  rather  than  vngtructors.  The  tailorsdon't  amonnt  to  much, 
in  fact  tailors  are  not  much  needed  in  a  country  where  each  native  is  tailor  for 
himself.  It  is  not  well  to  send  the  natives  to  the  presidios  for  instruction; 
but  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  let  certain  artisans  travel  from  mission  to  niis- 
Bion.  Arch,  Arzobiapado,  MS.,  i.  30-2.  1793-4,  several  San  Cdrlos  Indians 
instructed  in  stone-cutting,  bricklaying,  etc.  Arch.  Sta  Bdrbara^  MS.,  ziL  59. 
Dec.  1795,  Borica  orders  missions  to  send  each  four  or  five  Indians  to  presidios. 
They  will  be  supported  and  will  have  a  soldier  to  teach  them  religion.  Prov. 
iiec.y  MS.,  V.  23i>-6.  July  28,  1796,  Lasuen  in  a  circular  regrets  the  restric- 
tidUB,  but  orders  the  padres  to  send  the  neophytes  to  the  presidios,  not  how- 
ever expecting  any  good  results.  ArcK  Sta  Barbara^  MS.,  xi.  138.  Aug.  8, 
179G,  B.  says  to  Losuen  seven  eighths  of  products  of  work  must  go  to  treas- 
ury and  one  eighth  to  artisan.  An  Indian  boy  and  girl  must  bo  supplied,  as 
servants,  or  appeal  will  be  made  to  the  viceroy.  Prov,  Rec,^  MS.,  vi.  166-7, 
103-4.  Dec.  20,  1796,  V.  R.  says  that  the  artisans  are  engaged  to  teach  the 
natives  and  not  to  serve  at  missions.  The  missions  must  pay.  Arch.  Sta 
Bdrhiira,  MS.,  ix.  167-8.  Anril  26,  1797,  Lasuen  to  V.  R.  protesting  against 
civing  the  artisans  one  eighth  of  the  value  of  their  work  when  the  mission 
furnishes  all  the  material,  and  also  against  sending  Indians  to  the  presidios 
as  being  subversive  of  all  subordination,  /d.,  ix.  169-72;  Prov,  St,  Pap.,  MS., 
XV.  281-2.  Nov.  12,  1798,  K  has  given  a  mission  the  free  use  of  a  smith  and 
carpenter  for  a  year.  Prov,  Bee,  MS.,  vi.  226.  Sept.  21,  1799,  V.  R.  to  gov. 
and  president,  asking  them  to  come  to  some  conclusion  how  best  to  instruct 
neophytes  without  risk  to  Christian  duties.  Arch,  Sta  Bdrbara,  MS.,  ix.  173- 
4;  Prov,  Sf,  Pap,,  MS.,  xvii.  339;  Prov,  Bee,,  MS.,  viii.  193.  Jan.  22,  1800, 
Lasuen  to  V.  R.,  neophytes  ought  not  to  be  sent  to  the  presidios  where  they 
arc  used  as  peons  ana  often  run  away;  still  something  may  be  effected  by 
sending  docile  youth  and  requiring  a  strict  watch  over  them.  The  objection 
to  the  artisans  coming  to  the  missions,  is  the  required  payment  for  the  articles 
made  by  them  which  the  mission  <»uinot  afford,  especially  after  furnishing 
servants  and  material,  and  as  the  objects  made  are  not  sold.  Arch,  Sta  Bar- 
bara, MS.,  ix.  175-80. 

"For  items  about  weaving  see  Prov,  Bee,,  MS.,  ii.  162-6;  iv.  98-9,  251, 
300;  V.  206,  245-7;  vi.  3,  79,  81,  117,  230;  ix.  6;  Prov,  St,  Pap,,  MS.,  xii. 
24;  XV.  67-8;  xvi.  233,  261-2;  xviii.  18, 19;  xxi.  189;  Id,  Ben,  MU.,  xxv.  14; 
St,  Pap.,  Mi88,,  MS.,  ii.  100;  St,  Pap,,  Sac,  MS.,  vL  103-5;  Arch.  Sta  Bdr- 
bara,  MS.,  ii.  68, 96-7;  ix.  168-9;  Vancouver's  Voywje,  ii.  11-13.  No  blankets 
were  brought  from  Mexico  after  1797.  A  little  cotton  cloth  was  woven  from 
material  brought  from  San  Bias.  The  Indians  had  some  natural  skill  at  dye- 
ing. The  ribbon-maker  was  found  to  be  of  no  use.  There  was  a  proposition 
in  1797  to  make  the  learning  of  a  trade  obligatory.  Weaving  was  a  failure 
at  Monterey.  Some  hemp  was  used  for  neophytes'  garments.  P.  Esi)i 
wanted  to  establish  a  fulling-mill,  but  the  governor  disapproved  the  scheme. 
The  pnebloB  got  none  of  the  instructors,  but  some  weaving  was  done  there. 
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not  enough  as  yet  to  avoid  importation  from  Mexico." 
Soap  was  made  of  suitable  quality  and  quantity  to 
supply  home  needs  after  1798 1'^  coarse  pottery  was 
produced  at  San  Francisco  and  several  other  places;^ 
and  water-power  flouring-mills  were  built  at  Santa 
Cruz  and  San  Luis  Obispo,  possibly  also  at  San 
Gabriel  and  San  Jos^,  which  with  the  tahonas  worked 
by  horse  or  man  power  and  the  metates  of  the  neo- 
phyte women,  supplied  the  province  with  flour.® 
Some  details  of  these  different  branches  of  manufac- 
tures will  be  found  in  local  annals  of  the  different 
towns,  missions,  and  presidios.^ 

In  the  way  of  public  improvements,  repairs  were 
several  times  ordered  to  be  made  on  the  roads,  espe- 
cially at  the  crossings  of  streams  where  couriers  were 
liable  to  be  delayed.  There  were  several  supposed 
discoveries  of  rich  mineral  deposits,  including  one  of 

?uicksilver  in  the  black  mud  at  Sknta  Barbara  m  1796. 
n  fact  Father  Salazar  reported  that  the  province  was 
supposed  to  be  very  rich  in  metals,  which  were  not 
developed  for  fear  that  foreigners  would  rush  in,  but 
actual  mining  operations  were  confined  to  an  occasional 
trip  after  tequesquite,  or  saltpetre,  and  the  extraction 
of  hrea,  or  asphaltum,  from  the  pitch- wells  of  the 
Channel  coast,  used  to  some  extent  for  roofing.*' 

»*iSrt  Pap.,  Ben,,  MS.,  I.  46-7;  Pror.  Rec,,  MS.,  iv.  60,  220;  Arch,  Sia 
Bdrbara,  MS. ,  ii  72-3,  129.  Some  2,000  hides  were  tanned  at  Santa  Clara  aa 
early  as  1792,  but  very  few  of  them  ootdd  be  sold.  At  Sta  B&rbara  the  cor- 
poral of  the  gaard  was  paid  $160  per  year  to  attend  to  the  tanning. 

•^Prov,  Sec,  MS.,  iv.  33,  48.  60,  06,  105,  303;  v.  211;  ix.  5;  Prw,  St. 
Pap,,  MS.,  zvii.  110.  About  $1,000  worth  of  soap  was  required  each  year. 
There  was  a  manufactory  of  this  article  at  the  rancho  del  rey  in  Monterey. 

•*/*nw.  St.  Pap,,  MS.,  xvi.  25;  xviii  259;  Prcv.  Rtc,  MS.,  iv.  75;  v.  88; 
Arch,  Sta  Bdrbara,  MS.,  ix.  313. 

» Prov,  Bee,  MS.,  u.  162-3;  iv.  177,  187-8.  224, 232,  253, 283;  v.  60;  vi.  6, 
68;  Arch.  Sta  Bdrbara,  MS.,  xiL  69;  Lo$  Angelu  Hut.,  7.  HaWs  HisL  S. 
Jo8i,\U. 

'*  See  also  general  communications  on  the  progress  of  the  various  industries 
between  governor  and  viceroy  in  Prov.  Rec,,  MS.,  vL  67-8,  89-90,  117;  St. 
Pap.,  Mis8,  and  Col,  MS.,  i.  79;  Depl,  St,  Pap,,  S,  Josi,  MS.,  L  46;  St, 
Pap,,  Mi88„  MS.,  ii.  6. 

"  Prov,  St,  Pap,,  MS.,  xiv.  107, 176;  xxi.  176-7;  Prov.  Bec„  MS.,  iv.  57-8; 
Arch,  Sta  Barbara,  MS.,  ii.  64-^.  The  only  ship-building  industry  recorded 
is  the  building  of  a  large  boat  by  the  sailors  left  oy  Capt  Dorr  in  1796.  Prov, 
Bee.,  MS.,  vi  79. 
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Agricultural  statistics  are  given  elsewhere  in  chap- 
ters devoted  to  missions,  pueblos,  and  to  local  prog- 
ress; but  it  is  well  here  to  give  the  grand  total  of 
production,  which  was  on  an  average  56,000  bushels 
of  grain  per  year  during  the  decade.  Of  this  yield 
36,000  bushels  were  wheat;  11,700  bushels,  corn; 
5,400  bushels,  barley;  1,800  bushels,  beans;  and  1,200 
bushels,  miscellaneous  grains  such  as  pease,  lentils,  etc. 
Of  other  crops  no  statistical  records  were  kept,  though 
each  establishment  had  a  vegetable  garden,  a  fruit- 
orchard,  or  a  vineyard,  most  having  all  of  these  in 
a  prosperous  condition  supplying  the  wants  of  the 
country.  There  have  been  some  interesting  discus- 
sions in  modern  times  respecting  the  dates  at  which 
grapes,  oranges,  and  other  fruits  were  introduced  in 
California;  but  there  are  no  records  which  can  throw 
light  on  the  matter.  Manv  varieties  of  fruit,  includ- 
ing probably  grapes,  were  mtroduced  from  the  penin- 
sula by  the  earliest  expeditions  between  1769  and 
1773;  nearly  all  the  varieties  were  in  a  flourishing 
condition  on  a  small  scale  before  Junfpero  Serra's 
death  in  1784;  and  very  few  remained  to  be  introduced 
after  1800.® 

Borica  gave  and  required  his  commandants  to  give 
much  personal  attention  to  the  advancement  of  agri- 
cultural interests,  using  various  expedients  of  reward 
and  threat  to  accustom  the  settlers — for  there  was 
rarely  any  occasion  to  interfere  with  the  friars  and 
their  subjects — to  habits  of  industry  and  to  precau- 
tions against  possible  famine   in  years  of  drought. 

**  Information  on  these  matters  is  very  meagre  and  of  a  general  nature. 
Vallejo  has  heard  from  his  father  and  others  of  the  fundadortB  that  vines 
vircre  brought  up  in  1769,  and  planted  at  San  Diego.  VaMejOj  Doc.  Hist,  Col., 
MS.,  xxxYL  288.  Palou,  Vida  de  Junipero  Serra,  199,  220,  etc.,  mentions 
grapes,  vegetables,  fruits,  etc.,  as  flourishing  in  1784.  Yield  of  Monterey 
carden  sufficient  to  pay  for  agardner  in  1784.  Frov.  8t.  Pap.,  MS.,  v.  64.  La 
P^rouse  left  the  first  potatoes  in  California  in  1786.  There  are  some  tradi- 
tions of  wild  grapes  found  in  the  country  near  San  Antonio,  and  improved  bv 
cultivation.  OomeZy  Lo  que  wxhe^  MS.,  105-6.  Fages'  garden  in  1783-91  with 
200  fruit-trees,  vines,  etc.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  x.  167.  Vancouver  names 
many  kinds  of  fruit  raised  in  1792.  Wine  manufactured  in  the  southern 
missions  in  1797-8.  Arch.  Sta  Bdrhara,  MS.,  xii.  66,  70,  1798.  The  cultnr© 
of  vines  and  olives  must  be  encouraged.  Prov,  Bee,,  MB,,  iv.  106. 
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Regular  weather  reports  were  insisted  on,  though  very 
few  of  them  have  been  preserved.*  The  hardest  years 
for  the  province  were  1794  and  1795;  but  even  in 
those  years  the  drought  did  not  extend  over  all  the 
territory,  so  that  more  than  half  the  average  crop  was 
produced.  In  1793  the  governor  seconded  by  Presi- 
dent Lasuen  prohibited  the  kindling  of  fires  by  neo- 
phytes and  gentiles  which  had  in  several  instances 
caused  considerable  damage  in  the  grain-fields.*®  In 
1795  owners  of  gardens  were  required  to  fence  them, 
or  at  least  to  make  no  complaints  of  ravages  by  cat- 
tle.*^ The  chief  enterprise,  however,  of  an  agricult- 
ural nature  in  which  the  government  took  an  inter- 
est was  the  attempt  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of 
flax  and  hemp.  The  establishment  of  this  industry 
in  the  American  colonies  of  Spain  had  been  ordered 
by  the  king  in  1781,  and  the  orders  had  been  promul- 
gated in  California  as  elsewhere,  without  receiving 
any  practical  attention;  but  in  1795  special  orders  and 
a  package  of  seed  having  been  sent  up  to  Monterey, 
the  experiment  was  undertaken  in  earnest  by  Borica's 
directions,  San  Jos^  being  selected  as  the  spot  and 
Ignacio  Vallejo  as  the  superintendent,  with  the  aid  of 
a  soldier  who  knew  something  of  flax-culture.  Some 
details  of  the  experiment  will  be  found  in  connection 
with  the  local  history  of  San  Josd  for  this  period. 
There  were  some  failures  of  crops,  and  others  result- 
ing from  inexperience  in  the  various  processes  to 
which  the  product  was  subjected;  but  several  lots  of 
the  staple  sent  to  Mexico  gave  satisfaction,  and  in 
1800  the  prospects  of  the  new  industry  were  consid- 
ered encouraging,  and  preparations  were  made  to  send 
Joaquin  Sanchez  to  superintend  it  in  CaUfomia.** 

*'  Minor  oommamcations  of  the  ffovernoron  agricnltoiv.  Pro9,  Rec^  MS., 
iv.  52-3, 69-186;  v.  63;  vi.  67,  80;  Dept.  8t,  Pap.  8.  JoU.,  MS.,  i.  62.  Borica 
offered  a  premium  of  $25  for  the  largest  crop  in  1796. 

*«  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xii.  187-8;  Id.,  Ben.  MiL,  xx.  6;  ArcK.  Artofns- 
pado,  MS.,  i.  34;  Arch.  Sta  Bdrbara,  MS.,  vi  210-14. 

"  Prov.  Rec.,  MS.,  iv.  16,  17,  29,  33-4,  272,  293;  Prov.  Si.  Pap.,  MS., 
xiv.  77. 

*^  Nov.  13,  1781,  royal  orders  published  by  Neve.  Frav,  St.  Pap.,  MS,, 
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The  companion  industry  to  agriculture,  and  the 
favorite  occupation  of  Cal^ornians  from  the  first,  as 
requiring  less  hard  work  than  tilling  the  soil,  was 
stock-raising.  Califomia  had  in  1800  in  round  num- 
bers 187,000  animals  in  her  herds  and  flocks:  74,000 
cattle,  24,000  horses,  1,000  mules,  and  88,000  sheep, 
not  to  mention  the  comparatively  few  asses,  goats, 
and  swine.  Of  the  total  number  the  missions  had 
153,000;  the  presidios  18,000;  and  the  pueblos  16,000. 
The  increase  had  been  uninterrupted  from  1769  except 
in  the  year  1794-5  when  there  was  a  slight  decrease. 
The  king's  rancho  at  Monterey  with  branches  at  San 
Francisco  and  San  Diego  furnished  to  the  presidial 
companies  a  very  large  part  of  the  meat  consumed 
and  nearly  all  the  cavalry  horses  employed  in  the 
service,  the  proceeds  of  sales  on  royal  account  varying 
from  $1,000  to  $3,000  per  year.  The  missionaries 
always  looked  with  much  hostility  on  these  establish- 
ments as  depriving  the  missions  of  the  best  and  almost 
the  only  market  for  their  produce;  but  having  founded 

iii.  247-53.  1785,  other  orders  of  the  andiencia  published.  Id.,  v.  250-1. 
Sept.  13,  1785,  Josd  de  GfJvez  to  Fages  on  aidins  the  enterpriae.  St.  Pap. 
8ac.,  MS.,  iv.  35.  Sept.  6,  1793,  viceroy  orders  flax-culture  to  be  promoted 
in  all  the  missions.  Arch,  Sta  Bdrbara,  MS.,  xi.  263-4.  Sept.  7th,  guardian 
also  recommends  the  matter,  saying  that  a  wild  flax  is  found  on  the  Cali- 
fomia coast.  Id.,  xii.  14, 15.  Aug.  13,  1794,  two  fanegas  of  hemp-seed  sent 
toLasuen.  Id.,xi.  267-8.     Instructions  for  hemp-culture.  Instruments  sent 

1795.  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  xv.  15-17;  Dept.  St.  Pap.,  S.  Jos€,  MS.,  i.  53-6; 
Ptwj.  Rec.,  MS.,  iv.  140.  See  chapter  xxxii.  for  experiments  at  San  Jo8<^. 
May  21,  1796,  flax  and  hemp  to  be  free  of  duty,  and  implements  free  from 
taxes.  Qaceta  d€  Mex.,  viii.  95-8;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiv.  194.     Dec.  19, 

1 796,  Borica  to  V.  R. ,  30  fanegas  of  seed  harvested.  Missions  as  a  rule  will  not 
be  able  to  raise  hemp.  No  success  yet  in  working  the  material.  iS'^  Pap., 
Sac.,  MS.,  iv.  70.  Hemp  exported  in  1796-7  of  no  use.  Prov.  Pec,  MS.,  iv. 
272.  1798,  samples  sent  to  Mexico  and  approved.  /cZ.,  vi.  103;  viii.  1S9-90. 
Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi.  272,  287.  May  3,  1798,  hemp  sent  to  P.  Viader 
to  try  experiments  in  spinning.  Prov.  Pec.,  MS.,  vi.  213.  1799,  25  arroboa 
of  hemp  sent  to  Mexico.  Price  $350.  Prospects  favorable.  Prov.  St.  Pap. , 
MS.,  xviii.  83-4;  xvii.  213.  Culture  must  be  introduced  at  Branciforte.  Id., 
xvii.  314-15.  San  Olrlos  using  hemp  for  ordinary  cloth  for  neophytes. 
Prov.  Pec.,  vi.  117.  1800,  crops  not  good.  Id.,  ix.  15;  S.  Joa6  Arch.,  MS., 
iii.  70.  Arrangements  in  Mexico  to  continue  to  encourage  the  new  industry 
and  to  send  Joaquin  Sanchez  to  Califomia.  S.  Joai,  Arch.,  MS.,  v.  20;  St. 
Pap.,  Mis8.  ami  Col.,  MS.,  i.  55-7;  St.  Pap.,  Sac,  MS.,  ix.  102-4.  By 
these  arrangements  the  memoria  ships  were  to  take  flax  and  hemp  in  good 
condition  and  pay  for  it  in  cash.  Sanchez  did  not  sail  for  Califomia.  Oucrra, 
Doc.  Hist.  CcU.,  MS.,  iii  176-9.  Vague  indications  that  cotton  was  also 
tried.  Prov.  Pec.,  MS.,  iv.  108;  vi.  209;  ix.  6. 
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the  ranches  at  a  time  when  the  missions  had  no  live- 
stock to  sell,  the  government  was  not  disposed  to 
abandon  them  later ;  and  indeed  it  was  claimed  that 
only  by  means  of  the  rancho  del  rey  and  of  the  fixed 
tarifis  of  prices  were  the  friars  kept  from  maintaining 
an  oppressive  monopoly.^ 

In  1796-7  Borica  made  a  special  eflTort  to  promote 
the  raising  of  sheep  in  connection  with  the  manu&c- 
ture  of  cloth.  Statistical  reports  do  not  show  that 
the  increase  in  the  mission  nocks  was  much  greater 
in  those  than  other  years,  though  it  was  uniformly 
rapid;  while  in  the  pueblos,  to  which  Borica  gave  his 
attention  more  particularly,  very  little  was  accom- 
plished.** The  Californian  cattle  were  very  prolific, 
and,  under  the  early  regulations  forbidding  the 
slaughter  of  cows,  multiplied  with  wonderful  rapid- 
ity. The  pueblos  were  not  allowed  to  let  their  large 
stock  increase  beyond  fifty  head  to  each  settler;  the 
rancheros  had  no  very  large  herds  before  1800;  and 
in  the  missions  during  the  last  decade  efforts  were 
directed  rather  to  restrict  than  encourage  further 
increase;  yet  in  spite  of  all  restrictions,  and  of  the 
ravages  of  bears,  wolves,  and  Indians,  and  of  the 
constantly  increasing  slaughter  for  meat  and  tallow, 
cattle  were  becoming  too  numerous  for  the  needs  of 

^Prov.  8t,  Pap,,  MS.  x.  91;  xii  30,  97;  xvi  92;  xvn.  14-16;  Id,,  Ben, 
Mil,,  xiii.  1-7;  xvii.  1;  xviii.  4,  6;  xxv.  2-4;  Prov.  Rec,,  MS.,  i.  208;  iv.  16, 
117,  134,  255-6,  273,  285;  y.  64, 68,  85,  269;  vi.  100, 104, 109;  8L  Pap.,  Miss,^ 
MS.,  i.  73-4;  8i,  Pap,,  Af%8».  and  Col,,  MS.,  i.  68-78.  See  also  chapters  xxx. 
and  xxxii.  for  local  items  respecting  the  rancho  del  rey.  1795,  cattle  lost  od 
the  road  were  charged  to  the  consumption  of  the  troops.  1790,  4,000  cattle 
belonging  to  the  real  hacienda,  from  which  many  private  jpersons  were  sup- 
plied. 1795,  each  soldier  might  have  two  milch  cows.  There  seem  to  have 
Deen  some  sheep  on  the  rancho.  After  1797  an  aocoant  was  made  of  the 
hides,  which  before  had  been  left  to  the  soldiers. 

^Efforts  at  Sta  Bdrbaia.  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  iv.  66.  Bancheros  most  keep 
sheep  or  live  in  the  pueblos.  Id.,  iv.  86.  Introduced  at  Aneeles,  S.  Joe^, 
and  San  Francisco.  Id,,  vi.  79.  Eveiy  settler  should  have  at  least  11  sheep, 
for  which  they  may  pay  in  grain.  Id.,  iv.  147.  Breeding-sheep  to  be  pur- 
chased  and  sent  to  Monterey.  Id.,  iv.  62.  Six  hundred  and  fourteen  sheep 
at  7  reaU,  wethers  $2,  received  from  San  Diego.  St.  Pap,,  Sac,  MS.,  vi.  6. 
Wool  at  S.  Gabriel  20  reals  per  arroba.  Id,,  vi.  6.  Two  hundred  sheep  dis- 
tributed at  Anseles  August  1796.  /<2.,  vi.  1.  Every  settler  at  San  Joe^  mast 
keep  3  sheep  for  every  larger  animal.  DepL  St,  Pap,,  8.  Joa6,  MS.,  L  73-4. 
The  breed  at  San  Francisco  was  merino,  and  better  tnan  elsewhere.  Prov.  SL 
Pap.,  MS.,  XV.  8,9. 
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the  country.  Horses,  not  being  used  for  food,  nor 
as  yet  stolen  extensively  by  Indians,  were  largely  in 
excess  of  all  demands  at  four  or  five  dollars  each. 
Mules  at  fifteen  dollars  were  generally  in  demand, 
comparatively  few  being  yet  raised.  Tithes  of  all 
live-stock  except  in  the  missions  were  branded  each 
year  in  October  or  November  and  added  to  the  rancho 
del  rey.^ 

^^179],  miBsion  stock  should  be  reduced  to  prevent  dispersion.  The 
Indians  eat  too  much  meat.  Missions  not  allowea  to  buy  animals  from  the 
troops.  The  raising  of  horses  and  mules  should  be  promoted.  Yearly  slaughter 
for  meat  ordered.  Fages  to  Bomeu,  in  Prov,  8t,  Pap.,  MS.,  z.  160, 157, 170. 
1792,  no  more  fat  to  be  shipped  from  San  Bias,  and  200  cows  to  be  killed 
each  year.  It  is  better  to  make  monthly  distributions  of  meat.  Arrillaga,  in 
Id,y  xi.  37-8;  Prov.  Rec.,  MS.,  ii.  156.  Vancouver  took  some  cattle  away 
for  Botany  Bay  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Vancouver's  Voy.,  ii.  99;  Prov. 
St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi.  122.  1794,  no  market  for  horses.  Mules  promise  better. 
Pueblo  stock  much  exposed  to  Indians.  Soldiers  allowed  only  three  or  four 
cows.  King's  stock  not  much  affected  by  the  removal  of  females.  Adobe 
houses  built  for  soldiers  guarding  stock,  in  place  of  huts  of  hides.  ArrtUaga, 
Papel  de  Puntes,  MS.,  189-91.  1795,  rancheros  have  but  little  stock  and  it 
must  not  increase.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiii.  269,  219,  224-5.  1796,  wild 
beasts  troublesome,  preventing  the  increase  of  tithes.  A  lion  attacked  a  cor- 
poral, soldier,  and  Indian  woman  at  Kancherla  Nueva.  Prov,  Bee.,  MS.,  ix. 
6,  iv.  63.  1797,  no  settler  to  have  over  50  head  of  large  stock,  for  each  of 
which  three  head  of  small  stock  must  be  kept.  Id.,  iv.  204,  284;  Dept.  SL 
Pap.,  S.  Joa6,  MS.,  i.  73-4.  Two  reals  to  be  paid  on  each  head  of  cattle 
killed.  S.  Josi,  Arch.,  MS.,  v.  31.  Tithe  cattle  to  be  branded  with  royal 
rancho  brand  applied  crosswise  to  prevent  confusion.  /(i.,v.  31.  Over  12,000 
horses  on  the  Monterey  ranchos  in  1800  (evidently  an  error).  Arrillaga,  Edado 
de  1800-1,  MS.,  in  Bandini,  Doc.  Hist.  Cal.,  3,  4. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

INDUSTEIES  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 
1791-1800. 

COMMKfiCB— TrADS  OF  THB  TrAJTSPOBTS— OtTKB-8KI1IS— PBOJXCTB  OF  MaB- 

QUEZ,  Mamanxu,  Inciabtb^Pokce,  Mendsz,  and  Ovinbta — Pbovincial 
Finances — Habilitados— Factor  and  Commissary— Complicated 
Accounts— Scppuxs  and  Revenues— Taxes— Tobacco  Monopoly — 
Tithes— Military  Force  and  Distbibution — Civil  Govebnmxnt— 
Ppoposed  Sepabation  of  the  Caufornias— Administbation  of  Jus- 
tice—A Cause  C^l^bbe— Execution  of  Rosas — Official  Cabx  of 
MoBALS— Use  of  Liquobs— Gambling — Education — ^Bobica's  Effobts 
—The  Fibst  Schools  and  School-mastbbs. 

California  had  as  yet  no  commerce.  Not  a  trading- 
vessel  proper  touched  on  the  coast  before  1800,  though 
there  had  been  some  little  exchange  of  goods  for  meat 
and  vegetables  on  several  occasions  between  the  Cal- 
ifornians  and  such  vessels  as  arrived  for  purposes  other 
than  commercial.  "  It  is  sad  not  to  see  a  single  ship- 
owner on  the  Pacific  coast,"  wrote  Costans6  in  1794; 
no  trade  in  the  South  Sea,  and  therefore  no  revenue, 
a  lack  of  population,  and  great  expense  to  the  crown. 
The  Cddiz  merchants  from  mistaken  motives  stifled 
the  coast  trade  in  its  infancy.  A  grand  commerce 
might  be  developed,  affording  California  colonists  a 
market  for  their  products,  including  fish  and  salted 
meats.  ^  The  Spanish  laws  strictly  forbade  all  trade 
not  only  with  foreign  vessels  and  for  foreign  goods, 
but  with  Spanish  vessels  and  for  Spanish- American 
goods  except  the  regular  transports  and  articles 
brought  by  them.  At  first  the  transports  were  for- 
bidden to  bring  other  goods  than  those  included  in 
the  regular  invoices  to  the  habilitados,  and  great  pre- 

1  Cottanad,  Iv/orme  de  1794,  MS. 

1694) 
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cautions  were  insisted  on  to  prevent  smuggling  by 
friars,  soldiers,  and  sailors.  After  1785,  however, 
trade  was  free  on  the  transports  except  that  from 
1790  to  1794  one  half  the  regular  rates  of  duties  must 
be  paid,  and  that  at  no  time  could  foreign  goods  be 
introduced.  The  methods  of  conducting  this  traf- 
fic are  not  clearly  indicated,  but  apparently  the  offi- 
cers and  even  sailors  of  the  transports  brought  up 
from  San  Bias  on  private  speculation  such  articles  as 
they  could  barter  with  the  soldiers.  In  the  absence 
of  money  this  trade  could  not  have  assumed  large  pro- 
portions; but  the  soldiers  formed  the  habit  of  exchang- 
ing the  regularly  furnished  goods  needed  by  their  fam- 
ilies for  liquors,  bright-colored  cloths,  and  worthless 
trinkets.  To  prevent  this  the  governor  sometimes 
delayed  opening  the  regular  supplies  till  after  the  ves- 
sel had  departed.  The  supply-ships  continued  during 
this  decade  as  before  to  take  an  occasional  small  quan- 
tity of  salt  or  salt  meat  to  San  Bias,  be^des  receiving 
the  needed  supplies  for  their  return  trips.  The  im- 
portation of  mission  produce  from  Lower  California 
was  allowed,  but  naturally  little  was  done  in  this 
direction,  though  one  or  two  lots  of  brandy,  figs,  and 
raisins  for  the  friars  were  sent  up  overland.^ 

*Feb.  26,  1791,  Fages  disapproves  the  free  trade  with  San  Bias  because 
the  soldiers  sacrifice  useful  articles  in  barter  for  luxiiries  and  liquor.  Papel 
de  PuntoSf  MS.,  158-9.  1703,  the  viceroy  thinks  no  branch  of  commerce  is 
likely  to  succeed  unless  it  may  be  the  shipment  of  grain  to  San  Bias.  BeviUa 
Qigedo,  Carta  de  1793 ^  MS.  1794,  Gov.  allows  importation  from  Baja  Cali- 
fornia, except  of  mescal  and  other  liquors.  Ptqv.  St.  Pap.^  MS.,  xii.  110-11. 
Nov.  1794,  publication  of  the  king's  renewal  of  license  (of  Feb.  18,  1794),  for 
free  trade  with  San  Bias  for  10  years,  /rf.,  xi.  186-7;  xii.  9,  10,  177-8.  May 
27, 1795,  V.  R.  has  learned  that  the  habilitados  have  paid  the  half  duties  on 
San  Bias  imports  down  to  Nov.  21,  1794.  This  woula  indicate  perhaps  that 
this  duty  was  paid  on  the  regular  memoruiSf  as  well  as  on  extra  gooos.  Id., 
xiii.  91-2;  xii.  135.  June  8,  1795,  all  foreign  goods  except  such  as  are  in- 
cluded in  the  regular  invoices  of  the  habilitado  general  are  to  be  confiscated 
by  V.  R.*s  order.  Id.,  xiii.  208;  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  vi.  47;  S.  J096,  Arch., 
MS.,  iv.  31.  July  7,  1795,  Perez  Fernandez  of  San  Francisco  wants  instruc- 
tions how  to  carry  out  this  order.  St.  Pap.,  Sac,  MS.,  i.  21-2.  1796,  royal 
order  not  to  admit  goods  from  foreign  vessels.  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  viii.  165. 
Aug.  17,  1796,  V.  R.  transmits  royal  order  of  May  5th  approving  certain 
restrictions  imposed  on  the  leaving  of  cloth,  etc.,  in  payment  for  supplies  by 
captains  Moore  and  Locke.  English  cunning  and  pretexts  for  trade  must 
be  watched.  St.  Pajp.,  Sac.,  MS.,  v.  30-1.  1798-9,  brandy,  figs,  and  raisins 
sent  up  from  Baja  Calif omia.  Prov.  Rec.,  MS.,  vi.  216,  238. 
Hist.  Gal.,  Vol.  I.    40 
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Within  the  limits  of  California  trade  consisted  in 
the  delivery  of  goods  from  the  presidio  warehouse  to 
the  soldiers  for  their  pay  and  rations  and  to  the  set- 
tlers in  payment  for  grain  and  other  supplies,  the  ha- 
bilitados  being  required  to  purchase  home  productions 
rather  than  to  order  from  Mexico.  Money  was  paid 
but  rarely,  but  goods  were  delivered  at  cost.  For 
the  benefit  of  the  pueblos  Borica  urged  not  only  the 
exportation  of  gram  that  the  settlers  might  have  a 
market,  but  the  sending  by  the  government  of  special 
invoices  of  goods  to  be  sold  to  them  at  a  small  advance 
on  cost,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  compelled  to 
purchase  inferior  articles  at  exorbitant  prices  from  the 
San  Bias  vessels.'  The  missions  also  sold  supplies  to 
the  presidios,  and  sometimes  received  goods  in  pay- 
ment; but  they  preferred  as  a  rule  to  keep  an  open 
account  which  was  settled  once  a  year  by  a  draft  of 
the  habilitado  on  Mexico,  with  which  special  invoices 
of  articles  needed  by  the  friars  for  themselves  or  their 
neophytes  or  their  churches  were  purchased  and  sent 
to  California  free  of  all  duties.  The  friars  still  sent 
a  few  otter-skins  to  Mexico,  and  an  occasional  cargo 
of  tallow  found  a  market  at  San  Bias.* 

'  1794,  orders  to  try  all  possible  home  prodncts,  paying  in  cooda  at  oost. 
Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiii.  103-4;  xii.  01,  99;  xiv.  76-7;  Prov.  i?«;.,  MS.,  iL 
127-8;  iv.  118.  1796,  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  settlers  selling  too 
much  of  their  grain,  and  keeping  none  for  seea.  8,  JosS,  Arch.,  MS.,  iL  73-4. 
Correspondence  between  governor,  viceroy,  and  habilitado  general  about  the 
project  of  special  invoices  of  goods  for  the  pueblo  trade.  The  matter  was 
taken  under  consideration.  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  ix.  18-29;  Prov.  liec,  MS., 
vi.  7,  103-4.  The  settlers  were  disposed  to  cheat  the  government  by  selling 
damp  flour.  S^  Jo86,  Arch.,  MS.,  vi.  46. 

^  The  only  communication  which  I  find  respecting  the  fur-trade  in  this 
decade  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  circular  of  President  Lasuen  dated  July  22, 
1791,  in  Arch.  Sta  Barbara,  MS.,  ix.  314-15,  317,  in  which  he  says  that 
advices  from  Mexico  promise  better  prices  for  otter-skins,  which  mav  there- 
fore be  accumulated.  They  can  be  sent  to  the  Mission  sindico  so  packed  and 
mixed  with  other  ^oods  that  the  contents  of  the  packages  may  not  be  appar- 
ent; but  the  guardian  or  procurador  should  be  notified  as  to  the  dctaiu  of 
marks,  etc. !  Lasuen  in  the  same  circular,  Id.,  ix.  315-16,  says  that  too 
much  tallow  has  been  sent  to  San  Bias  and  the  price  is  lower;  therefore  the 
remainder  may  be  dijiposed  of  to  private  persons.  1794,  the  guardian  gives 
the  bad  quality  of  the  tallow  as  the  reason  why  the  ships  have  refused  it 
1  hey  will  take  500  or  GOO  arrobas  yearly  at  ^2. 50  if  well  prepared.  He  sends 
directions  for  preparing  it.  Doc.  J  list.  Cal.^  'MS.,  iv.  61-2;  Arch.  Sta  Bdr- 
bara,  MS.,  xi.  258,  204-7,  271-3.  Saiazar  complains  that  pueblos  have  the 
preference  as  sellers,  and  also  of  the  long  time  that  the  missions  have  to  wait. 
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In  1793  the  king  granted  to  Roman  Marquez  of 
the  Comercio  de  Indias  license  to  make  an  experi- 
mental trading  voyage  from  Cddiz  to  San  Bias  and 
California,  with  the  privilege  of  introducing  Spanish 
goods  free  of  all  duties,  though  foreign  goods  must 
pay  seven  per  cent.  Californian  products  exchanged 
for  these  goods  might  also  be  exported  free  of  duties. 
Due  notice  was  forwarded  to  the  viceroy,  and  by  him 
to  Borica  and  Lasuen,  who  notified  friars  and  com- 
mandants to  be  ready  for  the  expected  commercial 
visitor.  It  was  announced  in  November  1794  that 
the  vessel,  the  Levante^  had  actually  sailed.  A  year 
later  came  the  notice  that  as  Marquez  had  failed  to 
carry  Out  his  enterprise  it  would  be  undertaken  by 
Ignacio  Inciarte.  Here  the  matter  seems  to  have 
dropped  out  of  view.*^  Meanwhile  the  king  and  vice- 
roy in  1794-5  approved  the  petition  of  Nicolds  Ma- 
maneli  who  proposed  to  make  a  trading  voyage  from 
California  and  return;  but  nothing  more  is  heard  of 
the  scheme.®  Permission  was  also  granted  to  Antonio 
Ponce  to  build  a  schooner  and  open  a  trade  between 
San  Bias  and  California.^ 

I  have  alluded  to  Borica's  recommendation  in  favor 
of  the  sending  of  special  invoices  by  the  government 
for  pueblo  trade.  In  May  1797  the  habilitado  gen- 
eral made  a  long  report  in  favor  of  the  project,  ex- 
plaining that  nothing  but  a  market  for  produce  could 
arouse  Californian  industries  from  stagnation  to  pros- 
perity; enumerating  the  facilities  for  a  profitable 
exportation  of  furs,  hides,  fish,  grain,  flax,  oil,  and 
wine,  and  especially  sardines,  herring,  and  salmon,  and 
insisting  that  the  government  must  take  the  initiative 
in  opening  this  provincial  commerce,  since  the  pros- 

Candician  Actual  de  Cal.,  MS.,  71-3.  1799,  contracts  not  to  be  made  with 
Mission  majordomos  without  consent  of  padre.  S.  Jos^,  Archly  MS.,  vi.  40. 

*  Viceroy's  communication  of  April  2,  1794,  enclosing  royal  order  of  Oct. 
1,  1793,  and  other  papers.  Prov.  6Y.  Pap.,  MS.,  xi.  1G8,  188-9;  xii.  21-2; 
Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  iv.  116-17,  119,  140;  Arch.  Anobispado,  MS.,  1.  40;  Cedu- 
lario,  MS.,  i.  249. 

•Feb.  28,  1795,  viceroy  to  governor,  in  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiii,  12. 

^  Nueva  Eaparia,  Acuerdos,  MS.,  92-3. 
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pects  at  the  first  were  not  sufficiently  flattering  to 
attract  private  companies.  He  urged  the  sending  of 
an  experimental  invoice  of  $6,000,  and  gave  many- 
details  respecting  the  management  of  the  business. 
Here  so  far  as  the  records  show  the  matter  ended 
without  practical  benefit  to  Los  Angeles  and  San  Jos^.* 
Two  other  commercial  schemes  in  behalf  of  California 
were  devised  in  1800  and  were  still  in  abeyance  at 
the  end  of  this  decade.  Juan  Ignacio  Mendez,  who 
had  brought  some  goods  to  California  for  sale  on  the 
supply-ship  in  1798  and  had  worked  in  the  country 
as  a  carpenter,  asked  for  a  license  to  export  California 
productions  on  private  account  by  the  same  vessels. 
Juan  Bautista  Ovineta  asked  for  the  approval  of  a 
contract  which  he  had  made  with  the  settlers  of  San 
Jos^  and  Branciforte  for  one  thousand  fanegas  of 
wheat  each  year  at  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  fanega. 
The  viceroy  and  fiscal  were  disposed  to  favor  both 
projects,  but  called  on  the  governor  for  his  opinion.^ 

^Cdrcaba^  Ir^orvne  del  HahUUado  Oeneral  acbrt  la  remisum  de  memorias  de 
Rectos  para  los  Pueblos  de  California,  1797,  MS. 

*0ct.  3,  1800,  yiceroy  to  governor,  oo  Uie  Mendez  propoaition.  St,  Pap., 
Sacy  MS.,  ix.  lOMJ.  Dec.  18,  1800,  fiscal  to  V.  R.,  on  Ovineta'a  contract. 
Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xviii.  72r-5.  Viceroy  Azanza  in  hia  Ynstrttccion^  MS., 
91-2,  speaks  of  a  proposal  of  Tepio  merchants  to  supply  California  with  mer- 
chandise. On  prices  I  append  the  following  itema:  Feb.  26,  1791,  Fages  sag- 
gests  a  reduction  in  some  of  the  tariff  prices  for  grain  and  meat.  Prov.  M, 
Pap.,  MS.,  X.  150-7.  Prices  at  Sta  Bdrbara  and  S.  Buenaventura,  1794  to 
1821.  Arch.  Sta  Bdrbara,  MS.,  vii.  44-06,  80-111;  ix.  485-7.  Sept.  22, 
1705,  Borica  gives  a  list  of  articles  which  could  be  advajitageoualy  sold  in 
California,  including  hats  costing  S22  and  selling  at  $30  per  dozen;  stockings, 
$9-$12  per  dozen;  Imndkerchiefs,  $13-^18  per  dozen;  gold  lace,  $2S-^50  per 
pound;  chocolate,  1.75  reales  to  3.5  reales  per  pound.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben. 
Mil.,  MS.,  xxii.  2.  1796,  cojiniUos,  saddle-pads,  50  cents  a  pair.  Prov.  Bee., 
MS.,  vi.  160.  Wheat,  $3  per  fanega.  Dept.  St.  Pap.,  8.  Jo€6,  MB.,  i.  69. 
Freight  on  grain  from  Angeles  to  Sta  Bdrbara  7  reals.  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  iv. 
82-3.  1797,  wool  18  reals  per  arroba  (9  cents  per  pound).  Id.,  iv.  91;  $3 
at  Monterey.  Dept.  St.  Pap.,  8.  Jos6,  MS.,  i.  78;  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  iv.  214. 
Lambs  offered,  7  reals;  asked  by  padres,  $1.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xv.  86L 
1708,  tiles  $20 per  thousand.  Id.,  xyil  97.  Bulls,  $4.  Id.,zvu.  103.  Galves, 
H;  cows,  $5.  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  iv.  102,  105.  1799.  blankets  $4.60;  brandy, 
$1.07  per  ctwirtiWo;  figs,  30  cents  per  T)Ound;  olive-oil,  40  cents  per  pound. 
Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  iv.  110;  vi.  233.  Chickens,  60  cents  per  dozen.  S.  Josd, 
Arch.,  MS.,  vi.  41.  June  26,  1799,  Borica  favors  reduction  in  price  of  horses 
from  $9  to  $7;  mares,  $4  to  $3;  and  colts,  $5  to  $3.50.  Other  tariff  prices  fair 
enough.  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  vi.  128-7.  Soap,  15  cakes  for  $1.  Tithe  wheat 
may  be  sold  for  13  reals  for  cash  or  on  4  months'  time.  8.  J096,  Arch.,  MS.,  vL 
48,41. 
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The  matters  of  provincial  finance,  presidial  supplies, 
and  habilitado's  accounts  are  closely  allied  to  that  of 
commerce,  since  the  distribution  of  supplies  consti- 
tuted for  the  most  part  the  traflBc  of  the  country. 
There  were  no  radical  changes  in  the  system  of  finan- 
cial management  during  this  decade.  Each  year  an 
appropriation  from  the  royal  treasury  was  made  in 
Mexico  to  cover  all  Californian  expenses,  accordinj?  to 
the  pay-roll  of  officers,  soldiers,  artisans,  and  settlers. 
Before  1796  it  was  about  $64,000;  subsequently  by 
reason  of  the  reenforcements  of  Catalan  volunteers 
and  artillerymen,  of  artisan  instructors,  and  of  the 
settlers  of  Branciforte,  the  amount  was  raised  to  about 
$81,000.^°  Each  year  in  March  or  April  a  list  was 
sent  from  California  of  all  the  articles  which  would 
be  needed  for  the  following  year  and  which  could  not 
be  purchased  in  the  province.  From  the  appropria- 
tion was  deducted  the  amount  of  drafts  on  Mexico 
with  which  supplies  obtained  in  California  had  been 
paid  for,  and  also  the  amount  of  various  royal  revenues 
retained  in  California  and  represented  by  drafts. 
Then  there  was  added  the  amount  of  supplies  furnished 
in  California  to  vessels  or  by  due  authority  to  native 
laborers,  or  otherwise  properly  disposed  of.  Finally, 
the  memorias  of  needed  articles  were  purchased  at 
Mexico  and  San  Bias  and  shipped  regularly  to  the 
north.  The  accounts  of  each  presidial  company  and 
of  the  volunteers  and  artillery  were  kept  separate,  and 
there  was  usually  a  balance  of  a  few  hundred  or  a  few 
thousand  dollars  for  or  against  each  company,  accord- 
ing as  the  memorias  were  less  or  greater  than  the  net 
appropriation.  The  habilitados  were  not  allowed  to 
include  in  their  lists  articles  of  luxury.  Some  coin 
was  sent  with  each  invoice,  enough  to  pay  the  salaries 

*®  For  separate  presidial  accounts  see  chapters  xxx.-xxxii.  The  following 
references  are  somewhat  general  in  their  nature,  embracing  accounts  and  frag- 
ments relating  to  all  the  presidios:  St.  Pap.,  Sac.y  MS.,  i.  47-8;  ii.  35,  38;  vi. 
116;  ix.  48,  58-60,  74-6;  xv.  10-12;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  xiv.  8; 
xix.  5,  7-9;  xxvi.  6;  xxviL  5, 6;  xxTiii.  21-2;  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  iL  160;  v.  6, 7, 
10;  vL  120-1;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvii.  35-43;  Prov.  St,  Pap.,  Presidios, 
MS.,  iL  76-88, 
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of  the  governor  and  one  or  two  other  officers,  with  a 
small  amount  for  the  soldiers.  There  was  at  one  time 
an  order  that  all  balances  due  the  companies  be  sent 
in  coin,  but  I  find  no  evidence  that  anything  of  the 
kind  was  ever  done." 

Until  1791  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  general 
management  of  California  business  in  Mexico  was  in 
the  hands  of  a  factor,  Pedro  Ignacio  Ariztegui  being 
the  last  to  hold  that  position,  preceded  by  Ramon 
Manuel  de  Goya  from  1776,  and  his  place  taken  by 
Jos6  Avila  from  1785  for  several  years.  Francisco 
Hijosa  as  commissary  attended  to  the  business  at 

11  From  the  voluminoas  oorreB][)ondence  on  the  topics  treated  in  this  and 
the  next  paragraph  I  present  the  following  items:  1790,  fall  details  on 
forms  of  acooonts.  Prov,  St,  Pap.j  MS.,  ix.  289-99,  305.  Viceroy's  orders 
for  reports,  etc.,  to  aid  Romeu  in  his  investiffation  of  presidial  accounts.  Id,, 
ix.  313-19.  Sept  26, 1790,  Kevilla  Gigedo's  Tetter  to  court  recommending  the 
appointment  ot  C^rcaba  as  habilitado  general,  and  explaining  the  desirabil* 
ity  of  the  new  office.  EdtudiUo,  Doc.  hU.  CaL,  MS.,  i.  8,  9.  May  14,  1791, 
royal  order  creating  the  office.  Prov.  St,  Pap.,  Ben,  Mil.,  MS.,  xxv.  2.  Oct 
3,  1701,  viceroy  communicates  royal  approval  of  C&rcaba*s  appointment  to 
governor.  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  x.  136-7.  Sept  20th,  habilitado's  dcfidts 
to  be  charged  to  the  comoany  pro  rata,  and  he  is  to  live  on  25  cts  per  day  under 
arrest,  his  property  also  being  sold.  Id.,  z.  76.  Some  clerical  fees  had  to  be 
paid  from  California  on  statements  of  account  Id. ,  xii.  105.  Damaged  effects 
charged  to  the  factor;  expenses  to  company.  Prov,  Rec.,  MS.,  iL  158,  Jan. 
4, 1793.  Sending  of  supplies  suspended  until  accounts  lure  cleared  up.  Prov. 
St.  Pap. ,  Ben,  Mu. ,  MS. ,  zx.  4.  .Tan.  23, 1794,  habilitado  general,  his  appoint- 
ment, accounts,  etc.  Nueva  EspaHa,  AeuerdoB,  MS.,  40^.  May  12th,  cov. 
complains  to  V.  R.  of  lack  of  system  in  the  accounts.  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS., 
zxi.  138-40.  1794,  Col.  Albemi  was  refused  50  arrobas  of  flour,  becauae  it 
could  be  bought  in  California.  St.  Pap,,  Sac.,  MS.,  ix.  41-2.  Articles  of  lux- 
ury not  to  be  included  in  memorias.  Balances  in  coin,  one  fourth  in  small 
change.  Prov,  Bee,  MS.,  iv.  124-5;  Pivv.  St,  Pap.,  MS.,  xii  182-3.  Dec. 
1795,  10  per  cent  advance  to  be  charged  on  goods  distributed  to  Indians.  Id, 
The  habilitados  had  to  send  with  their  memorias  an  account  of  the  condition 
of  arms,  dress,  and  other  kinds  of  property.  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xii  91. 
Jan.  1,  1795,  Borica  to  Circaba,  complaining  of  the  inefficiency  of  his  officers 
especially  as  habilitados.  Grajera  is  named  as  an  exception.  Prov,  St.  Pap., 
MS.,  xxi  213-14.  April,  |6,000  in  silver  coin  sent  to  California.  Pror.  St. 
Pap,,  Ben.  MU.,  MS.,  xxi.  10.  Report  of  Feb.  19,  1795,  on  the  accounts  of 
the  expedition  of  1769-74.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiii  5-9.  Habilitado  gen- 
eral considered  as  agent  and  apoderado  of  the  California  Indians.  Prov.  ^ec., 
MS.,  vi.  2.  Company  accounts  must  bear  the  signature  of  commandant  and 
nlfdrez  besides  tlutt  of  the  habilitado.  St.  Pap,  Sac,,  MS.,  vii  40.  1797, 
precautions  against  counterfeit  money,  with  indications  that  some  of  it  was 
m  circulation  in  California.  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  iv.  154;  vi  78;  Prov,  St.  Pap,, 
MS.,  xvi.  245.  March  19,  1797,  Borica  asks  for  a  release  of  habilitados  from 
some  duties,  and  the  appointment  of  administrators.  Prov.  Rec.,  MS.,  vi 
83-4.  Gov.  still  at  work  on  the  accounts  of  1781-92.  Id.  C4rcaba  succeeded 
by  Columna.  Chierra,  Doc.  Hist.  Cat,,  MS.,  iii.  168-9;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS., 
xvii  209,  322-3;  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  iv.  112;  viii  224.  Arrears  of  pay  at  San 
Diego.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi.  34,  60-3. 
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San  Bias  until  1795  and  perhaps  throughout  the 
decade.  In  1791  Manuel  Cdrcaba,  at  the  recommen- 
dation of  Revilla  Gigedo,  was  put  in  possession  of  the 
newly  created  oflBce  of  habilitado  general  with  the 
rank  of  captain  and  the  pay  of  $1,200  a  year.  He 
was  to  devote  his  whole  attention  to  California  busi- 
ness as  the  factor  had  not  done.  The  oflBce  was  to 
be  elective;  and  in  1799,  Cdrcaba  obtaining  leave  of 
absence,  Eucario  Antonio  Columna  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him  ad  interim  in  May,  and  the  choice  was 
duly  ratified  by  the  presidial  companies  in  August 
and  September.  It  is  not  certain  that  Columna  ever 
took  possession  of  the  oflBce,  there  being  some  indica- 
tions that  Cdrcaba  held  it  again  in  1802.  Through 
want  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  habilitados  the  ac- 
counts were  always  in  confusion.  Deficits  during  this 
decade  are  noticed  in  local  chapters.  In  1793  the 
forwarding  of  supplies  was  once  suspended  till  the 
accounts  could  be  adjusted.  In  1795  the  final  orders 
were  issued  for  settling  the  old  accounts  of  the  first 
expeditions  of  1769-74.  Many  of  the  soldiers  were  now 
dead  and  their  descendants  scattered.  Whenever  the 
sum  due  was  large,  the  heirs  were  to  be  sought; 
otherwise  the  money  was  to  be  spent  in  masses  for 
the  souls  of  the  dead  pioneers.  In  1797  Borica  in  the 
north  and  Arrillaga  at  Loreto  were  still  at  work  on 
the  accounts  of  the  past  decade.  There  had  been 
$12,000  due  the  presidio  of  Santa  Barbara  in  1792, 
and  in  1801  the  governor  expressed  doubts  whether 
a  settlement  would  ever  be  reached.  Truly  there  was 
little  inducement  to  the  soldiers  to  live  economically 
and  to  leave  large  balances  in  the  hands  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  procuradores  at  San  Fernando  college, 
charged  with  the  transaction  of  business  for  the  Cali- 
fornia missions,  were  Jos6  Murguia  and  Tomds  de  la 
Peiia,  whose  duties  were  simply  to  collect  the  friars' 
stipends  and  drafts  sent  from  California,  and  with  the 
proceeds  to  purchase  supplies  for  shipment  accord- 
ing to  the  orders  received.     Of  the  pious  fund,  source 
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of  the  stipends,  nothing  in  particular  is  known  pertain- 
ing directly  to  this  epoch;  but  ReviUa  Gigedo  in  his  re- 
Sort  of  1793  represents  the  fund  as  rapidly  running  to 
ecay,  and  predicts  that  the  royal  treasury  will  have 
to  make  new  sacrifices  in  behalf  of  the  missions.^* 

The  Califomians  were  free  from  odcabalas,  or  excise 
tax,  on  articles  bought  and  sold  for  five  years  from 
1787  to  1792,  and  again  for  ten  years  from  1794. 
From  1792  to  1794  one  half  the  regular  tax  of  six 
per  cent  was  paid,  but  statistics  are  insufiSicient  to 
show  the  revenue  from  this  source,  which  was  very 
small.  There  was  also  a  tribute  of  one  fanega  of 
corn  per  year  paid  by  the  settlers,  which  yielded  to 
the  kmg  something  over  $100.^*  From  $100  to  $200 
a  year  resulted  from  the  sale  of  papal  indulgences,  an 
ecclesiastical  revenue,  but  managed  by  the  treasury 
officials.^*  Another  ecclesiastical  revenue  belonging 
to  the  bishop  of  Sonora,  but  by  him  sold  to  the  roysJ 
treasury,  was  that  of  diezmos,  or  tithes.  This  tax  of 
ten  per  cent  on  all  products  must  be  paid  by  settlers 
after  five  years  and  by  the  rancho  del  rey,  only 
the  missions  being  exempt.  The  treasury  gained 
five  per  cent  by  the  purchase  from  the  bishop,  the 
habilitados  received  ten  per  cent  of  gross  receipts  for 
collection,  and  it  was  customary  to  sell  the  tithes  for 
a  year  in  advance  at  auction  whenever  a  purchaser 
could  be  found,  the  price  being  the  probable  proceeds, 
and  the  purchaser  making  his  profit  by  a  more  careful 
collection  than  the  oflScials  would  enforce.  This  tax 
was  collected  in  kind  for  grain  and  even  for  live-stock 
when  the  animals  could  be  used  at  the  presidios.  The 
net  proceeds,  paid  by  drafts  into  the  branch  treasury 
at  Rosario,  or  at  Guadalajara  after  1795,  were  over 
$1,200.^* 

"  EeoiUa  Oigedo,  Carta  de  179S,  MS.,  18, 19. 

"Prcw.  8L  Pap,,  MS.,  x.  178;  xi.  8,  0;  Id.,  Ben.  Mil.,  xviii.  6,  7;  xxv. 
6,  7;  S.  Josi  Arch.,  MS.,  iii.  21.  Tributes  paid  at  Monterey  in  1793,  were 
$12,  and  in  1794,  922.  In  1797,  24  men  paid  997.  Alcabalas  at  Monterey  in 
1793-4,  f23e. 

^*  See  chapter  xxvii. ;  also  local  items  in  chaj^ters  xxx.-xxxil.  this  volume. 

^^  1794,  tithes  paid  into  real  caja  de  Bosario.  Prov,  St,  Pap.,  MS.,  xii 
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The  largest  item  of  royal  revenue  in  California,  as 
in  all  other  Spanish  provinces  where  no  rich  mines 
were  worked,  was  that  produced  by  the  sale  of  tobac- 
co, always  monopolized  by  the  government.  The  net 
product  of  cigars,  cigaritos,  and  snuff,  little  or  no 
tobacco  being  used  for  chewing  or  smoked  in  pipes, 
was  not  less  than  $6,000  a  year  on  •an  average.^* 
Postal  revenue  amounted  to  about  $700  a  year,  the 
habilitados  serving  as  post-masters  at  their  respective 
presidios,  and  receiving  eight  per  cent  of  gross  re- 
ceipts as  a  compensation  for  their  services.^^ 

The  management  of  all  branches  of  the  revenue  was 

135.  Sta  Bdrbara  tithes  for  1794  were  $328.  The  govemor  authorizes  the 
oomnumdant  to  sell  them  for  two  years  at  $400.  Prov,  Bee,  MS.,  iv.  9,  10, 
20.  Capt.  Ortega  bid  f200  (per  year)  on  condition  that  the  presidio  purchase 
^aan  and  cattle  at  tariff  prices.  Frov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiiL  173-4.  Oct.  1795, 
tithes  and  qnicksilyer  revenue  of  CaUfomia  transferred  to  Guadalajara.  Id,, 
xiii.  44-5;  xiv.  6;  Prov,  Rec,  MS.,  iv.  143;  St,  Pap.,  Sac,,  MS.,  xvii.  2. 
1796,  items  showing  that  the  tithes  on  live-stock,  when  paid  in  money  or 
grain,  were  from  10  to  25  cents  per  head,  or  for  mules  50  cents.  Prov.  St, 
Pap.,  MS.,  xvi.  178,  244;  Id.,  Preftidios,  i,  8;  S.  JosS  Arch.,  MS.,  v.  29. 
Habilitados  allowed  10  per  cent.  Prov,  St,  Pap,,  MS.,  xvi.  178.  No  offers 
to  rent  the  tithes  of  Sta  Barbara  in  1799.  Prov.  Pec,  MS.,  iv.  109.  Jan.  22, 
1800,  Sal  to  comisionado  of  San  Jos^,  urging  him  in  no  gentle  terms  to  hasten 
the  braD<'ing.  Excommunication  is  the  penalty  for  failure  to  pay  tithes.  S, 
Jo8^,  Arch,,  MS.,  iii.  57.  Twenty-tive  ewes  claimed  out  of  every  thousand 
killed.  8t,  Pap,  Mis.  and  CoQm,  MS.,  L  38.  Tithe  cattle  sold  at  $1.25  each. 
S,  Jo96,  Arch.,  MS.,  iii.  66. 

^0  Product  in  1789,  $6,019.  Ck)nBumption  in  1790,  7,751  pckgs.  cigars, 
71,323  pckgs.  cigaritos,  and  13  lbs.  of  snuff.  St,  Pap,,  Sac,,  MS.,  iii.  3,  5,  7. 
Revenue  in  1793,  $4,018.  Prov,  St,  Pap,,  MS.,  xi  183;  xxL  136.  In  1796, 
$7,918.  Prov,  St,  Pap.,  Presidios,  MS.,  ii.  89-90.  In  1800,  $7,981.  Prov,  8L 
Pap,,  BcTi,  Mil,,  MS.,  xxviii.  8.  The  habilitados  received  5  per  cent  on 
ffross  sales,  and  the  habilitado  of  Monterey  as  administrator  got  $545  a  year. 
Id,,  xxvii.  8. 

"  In  the  numerous  communications  in  the  archives  respecting  the  manage- 
ment of  the  mails  during  this  decade  there  is  very  little  matter  of  interest  or 
value.  1790,  $250  paid  for  a  special  express  from  Nootka.  Prov,  St,  Pap,, 
Ben,  Mil,,  MS.,  xix.  10.  1792,  couriers  to  leave  San  Francisco  on  Ist  of 
each  month.  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  ii.  152.  1793,  a  courier  sent  from  Monterey 
Kov.  16th,  arrived  at  San  Diego  Nov.  23d,  and  at  Loreto  Dec.  7th.  The  day 
and  hour  of  arrival  and  departure  at  each  mission  are  given.  The  stay  at 
each  station  was  generally  an  hour.  Prov.  St,  Pap.,  MS.,  xi.  77-80.  In 
1794  a  change  was  made  in  route,  mails  eoing  via  Chihuahua  and  Buenavista 
instead  of  Alamos  and  Guadalajara.  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  vi.  25;  viii.  145-6; 
Prov,  SL  Pap,,  MS.,  xi.  194.  EudUsh  letters  taken  from  the  bags  and  sent 
to  Mexico  in  1794-5.  Prov,  Rec.,  US.,  iv.  9,  121;  Prov.  St,  Pap.,  MS.,  xii. 
134;  xiii.  175.  1795,  mails  leave  Monterey  on  3d  of  each  month  for  south. 
Prov,  Rec,,  MS.,  v.  304.  Net  proceeds  in  179G-7  were  $758.  Prov,  St.  Pap., 
Ben.  MU.,  MS.,  xxv.  14.  New  mail-bags  in  1797.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvi. 
193.  Administrators  of  P.  O.  got  8  per  cent,  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  Ben,  Mil., 
MS.,  xxviii.  14.  Vessel  cairying  the  mail  across  the  gulf  lost  in  1800.  Prov, 
St,  Pap,,  MS.,  xviii.  86. 
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in  the  hands  of  the  habilitados  for  their  respective 
jurisdictions,  the  accounts  being  sent  to  Monterey 
for  transmission  to  Mexico;  until  in  1799  Hermene- 
gildo  Sal,  as  habilitado  of  Monterey,  was  formally 
appointed  administrator  general  of  royal  exchequer 
revenues  for  New  California.^ 

The  military  force  maintained  in  California  during 
this  decade  was  280  men  of  the  presidial  companies, 
besides  governor  and  surgeon,  and  90  Catalan  volun- 
teers and  artillerymen  after  1796.  There  were  12 
commissioned  officers,  35  non-commissioned  officers, 
260  private  soldiers,  60  pensioners,  and  four  or  five 
mechanics.  Grades  and  salaries  I  append  in  a  note." 
In  1799  an  effort  was  made  by  the  officers,  supported 
by  the  governor,  to  obtain  an  increase  of  pay  to  the 
extent  of  $150  per  year.  It  was  claimed  that  the 
sum  received  was  insufficient  to  supply  food  and  cloth- 
ing to  the  officer's  family,  his  children  going  barefoot 
and  in  rags,  while  his  wife  had  to  take  in  washing  and 
sewing.  No  immediate  result  is  recorded.  With 
their  pay  the  cavalry  soldiers  must  buy  food,  clothing, 
arms,  and  horses;  but  the  latter  were  taken  back  and 

"Nov.  7,  1709,  Sal  declared  administrator.  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  iv.  176; 
Prov.  8t.  Pap.y  MS.,  zvii  285,  315.  1705,  tobacco  accounts  sent  to  habili- 
tado of  Monterey,  as  also  cattle  acooonts;  tithes  to  Boaario;  mail  aocoonts  to 
administrator  general  at  Mexico;  bulas  to  the  respective  branch  of  the  treas- 
ury. Prw,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiii.  26;  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  iv.  133. 

1* Salaries  paid  were  as  follows:  governor (lieut. -col.),  ^,000;  captain  Gat. 
voL,|840;  alf6rezorsub.-lieut.,|400;alf6rezCat.  vol.,|384;  sergeant,  $262.50; 
sergeant  artillery,  $240;  sergeant  Cat  vol.,  $102;  soldiers,  $217.50;  soldieri 
Cat.  voL,  $132;  soldiers  artilleir,  $180;  invalid  alf^rez,  $200;  invalid  corpond, 
^G;  surgeon,  $840;  lieutenant,  $550;  lientenant  Cat.  vol.,  $480;  bleeder,  $360; 
corporal,  $225;  corporal  artillery,  ^204;  corporal  Cat.  vol.,  $156;  mechainics, 

tlSO;  drummer  Cat.  vol.,  $144;  armorer,  $2l7;  invalid  sei^eant,  $120;  invalid 
)ldier,  $06.  Nov.  5,  1792,  Arrillaga  to  viceroy,  urging  a  provision  for  send- 
ing the  soldiers'  pay  in  advance,  as  was  done  in  some  other  presidios,  though 
contrary  to  the  reglamento.  The  delays,  especially  in  fittmg  out  new  re- 
cruits and  in  paying  off  soldiers  whose  term  had  expired,  caused  great  hard- 
ship. Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi.  80-4.  Oct.  2,  1703,  viceroy  orders  two  pay- 
ments in  advance  to  lieutenants  Grajera  and  Panilla  for  travelling  expenses. 
St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  ix.  71.  1707,  sailors  employed  in  defensive  duty  cet 
25  cents  per  day.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi.  256.  1700,  correspondence  be- 
tween commandants,  governor,  and  viceroy  respecting  an  increase  of  pay  for 
the  presidial  officers.  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  i.  123-4;  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  iv.  113; 
vi.  120-1. 
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credited  at  the  expiration  of  the  terra.  The  Catalan 
volunteers  received  less  pay,  and  had  no  horses  to 
buv.  For  them  and  for  the  artillerymen  separate  in- 
voices of  effects  were  sent  from  Mexico,  to  the  amount 
of  about  $15,000  per  year.  This  infantry  company 
was  not  deemed  a  very  useful  addition  to  the  forces 
of  the  country,  and  it  was  hoped  that  most  of  the 
members  at  the  expiration  of  their  term  might  be 
induced  either  to  reenlist  in  the  cuera  companies  or 
remain  in  the  country  as  settlers.^ 

I  explain  elsewhere  the  military  and  presidio  sys- 
tem. Here  it  is  my  purpose  to  note  briefly  the  con- 
dition of  military  adSairs  and  the  slight  modifications 
that  occurred  during  the  decade.  The  regular  term 
of  enlistment  was  ten  years,"  but  at  least  eighteen 
years'  service  was  required  for  retirement  as  an  in- 
valid on  half-pay  pension,  and  the  pensioners  were 
often  retained  a  long  time  in  the  service  for  want  of 
recruits  to  fill  their  places.     From  the  pay  of  each 

'^  The  compafiia  de  volontarios  de  Catalufia  was  also  called  the  compafda 
de  fiuileros  de  montafia.  Prov,  St,  Pap.,  MS.,  xiii.  186.  Dec.  1795,  the  peti- 
tion of  the  volunteers  for  travelling  expenses  denied.  Prov.  /?cc.,  MS.,  viii. 
158;  St.  Pap.,  Miss,  and  Colon.,  MS.,  i.  363.  June  1797,  volunteers  may 
enlist  in  the  companies  on  expiration  of  their  term,  but  not  before,  and  enjoy 
the  advantaees  of  their  previous  services.  They  were  encouraged  to  marry 
christianizea  natives  as  a  means  of  retaining  them  in  the  country.  Prov.  St. 
Pap.,  MS.,  XV.  252-3;  Prov.  Hec.,  MS.,  viii.  176.  July  1,  1796,  Albemi 
argues  that  the  volunteers  desiring  to  become  settlers  should  receive  double 
allowances,  on  account  of  their  15  or  20  years  of  service  and  because  it  is  hard 
for  an  old  soldier  to  bend  his  body  to  the  axe,  hoe,  and  plow.  St.  Pap.,  Miss, 
and  ColoTi.,  MS.,  i.  368-9,  379.  March  1799,  Borica  lavors  an  increase  of 
cavalry  in  place  of  infantry.  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  vi.  121-2.  Aug.  1799,  B.  says 
the  artillery-men  live  at  the  batteries  and  alternate  with  the  infantrymen  in 
their  duties.  When  free  they  promenade  about  the  presidios.  No  com- 
plaints of  injustice  heard.  Id.,  vi.  128. 

'^  There  are  no  records  that  any  recruits  were  obtained  from  abroad  dur- 
ing this  decade — certainly  there  were  but  very  few;  neither  do  the  archives 
show  how  many  recruits  were  obtained  in  California  to  keep  the  companies 
full ;  but  maxiy  of  the  young  men  chose  a  military  career.  There  was  no 
bounty  paid.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  ix.  192-3;  VaUejo,  Doc.  Hist.  Cat.  MS., 
XV.  3-^,  69,  72, 85,  92.  Jan.  15,  1794,  governor  says  ho  found  many  useless 
men  at  the  presidios  and  tried  to  promote  recruiting  so  as  to  fill  the  vacancies 
with  good  men.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi.  132.  March,  1795,  Gov.  orders 
commandant  of  Fronteras  to  enlist  1 5  or  20  young  men.  Prov.  Bee. ,  MS. ,  v.  310. 
Dec.  1797,  corporal  sent  to  Angeles  to  recruit  6  youths  so  that  as  many  invalids 
may  be  released.  Id.,  v.  261;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvi.  184.  June  1799,  Sal 
wants  a  healthy  robust  man  from  San  Josd  to  fill  a  vacancy.  Not  a  widow's 
son.  8.  Jos6,  Arch.,  MS.,  vi.  47. 
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soldier  was  kept  back  a  certain  sum  constituting  the 
fondo  de  retencion,  to  be  paid  him  on  his  discharge. 
This  was  fifty  dollars  till  1797,  when  it  was  raised  to 
one  hundred  dollars,  to  be  made  up  in  four  annual 
retentions.*^ 

In  military  discipline  there  was  nothing  notable  at 
this  time.^  In  1793  the  governor  recommended  that 
San  Francisco,  Santa  B^bara,  and  San  Diego  be 
commanded  by  captains  who  should  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  presidial  accounts,**  but  the  suggestion 
was  not  followed,  though  several  of  the  lieutenants 
were  brevetted  captains  before  1800.  In  1794  the 
presidios  were  reported  to  have  no  flags  and  no  mate- 
rial with  which  to  make  them ;  accordingly  one  flag 
for  each  establishment  was  sent  from  Mexico  the 
next  year.^  In  the  matter  of  uniform  and  equip- 
ments buckskin  chupas,  or  jackets,  and  breeches  were 
allowed  to  be  worn  on  active  duty,  and  anqueraSy 
heavy  leather  coverings  for  horses'  haunches,  were 
prohibited  in   1794.^     In    1795  the  royal  tribunal, 

»  Prov,  8t,  Pap,,  MS.,  xri  63,  223;  xv.  50.  The  other  military  *fonds' 
were  the  fondo  de  gral^ficacion,  an  allowance  of  $10  for  each  man  in  the 
companies  per  year  for  misceUaneons  company  ezpenaes;  the  fondo  de  invd- 
lidos,  a  small  discoont  on  soldiers'  wages,  8  maravedis  on  a  dollar,  for  the 
payment  of  pensions;  and  the  fcmdo  de  montepio,  a  diacoiint  of  officers'  pay 
for  similar  porposes.  Feb.  1705,  the  king  ordered  $5  per  month  as  alms 
paid  to  the  old  carpenter  Lorenzo  Esparza.  Prov.  St.  Pap. ,  Ben.  Mil ,  MS. ,  xxr. 
16.  This  sum  was  paid  to  Esparza  until  his  death.  April  1795,  70  persons  in 
the  four  presidios  entitled  to  retirement  but  no  recruits  to  replace  them. 
Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi.  221-2.  Dec  6,  1796,  royal  order  regulating  de- 
tails of  pensions.  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  iv.  151-2.  Oct.  1797,  invalids  declining 
to  live  in  the  pueblos  must  stand  guard  at  the  presidios.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS., 
xvi.  86-7,  184;  xv.  99-100;  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  iv.  159-60.  Oct.  1798,  reUred 
officers  who  hcdd  government  positions  get.  no  half -pay.  Prov,  Bee,  MS.,  vi. 
104. 

^  1795,  Serfft.  Ruiz  reports  that  the  soldiers  at  San  Buenaventura  have  to 
l)e  treated  wiui  severity.  Their  insubordination  has  reached  such  a  point 
that  they  have  to  be  thiBatened  with  kicks.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiv.  45. 
But  Ruiz  was  arrested  for  offensive  language  to  private  Lugo.  Id.,  xiiL  14. 
Albino  Tobar  sent  out  of  the  country  for  l»d  conduct.  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  v. 
G2.  Two  soldiers  civen  two  hours  of  extra  guard  duty  per  day,  wearing 
their  cuenu,  for  eight  days,  having  allowed  some  Indian  prisoners  to  escape. 
Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.  xvi.  173. 

*«  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi.  108-9.  A  captain  also  proposed  for  Santa 
Bdrbara  in  1799.  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  vi  121. 

«  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xi.  200;  xiv.  68;  xxL  190. 

"  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xii.  28,  143;  xvu.  98.  S.  JoaA,  Arch.,  MS.,  u.  79; 
Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  iv.  8;  v.  24. 
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through  Contador  Beltran,  reported  to  the  viceroy 
that  the  California  soldiers  had  too  many  duties  not 
belonging  to  their  profession,  serving  as  vaqueros, 
farmers,  couriers,  artisans,  and  butchers,  so  that  but 
little  time  was  left  for  rest  or  for  their  proper  duty  of 
protecting  and  advancing  the  spiritual  conquest." 
The  governor  also  ur^ed  the  necessity  in  1795,  and 
again  in  1799,  of  appomting  an  adjutant-inspector  to 
relieve  him  of  some  of  his  duties.*  In  connection 
with  the  apprehensions  of  attack  by  foreigners  in 
1797,  a  slight  attempt  was  made  to  organize  the  militia 
of  California,  and  a  distribution  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion was  made  among  the  settlers,  the  employment  of 
the  natives  as  auxiliary  forces  being  also  contem- 
plated.® 

Civil  and  political  government  had  but  a  nominal 
existence  at  this  epoch,  consisting  mainly  in  the  facts 
that  the  comandante  de  armas  was  also  political  gov- 
ernor of  the  province  and  that  each  pueblo  had  its 
alcalde.  This  is  not  the  place  to  attempt  an  analysis 
of  the  relations  between  military  and  civil  authority, 
in  which  there  was  substantially  no  change  from  the 
beginning  down  to  the  end  of  Spanish  power  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  only  topic  that  requires  notice  in  the 
annals  of  this  decade  is  the  proposed  separation  of  the 
two  Califomias  hitherto  forming  a  single  province 
under  one  governor.  This  separation  was  recom- 
mended in  March  1796,  by  Beltran  of  the  court  of 
exchequer  in  Mexico,  who  based  his  argument  on  the 
great  distance  between  Loreto  and  Monterey,  and 
the  consequent  delays  in  the  transaction  of  all  public 
business.  Arrillaga  at  Loreto  could  take  no  action 
until  he  had  communicated  with  Borica  at  Monterey. 
Orders  from  Mexico  for  Loreto  must  make  the  jour- 

"  Prov.  SL  Pap.,  MS.,  xiii.  185-6. 

»  April  3,  1795,  March  18,  1799,  Borica  to  viceroy.  Prov.  Rec.,  MS.,  vi. 
121;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xzL  221.  There  had  been  no  such  officer  since  the 
time  of  Capt.  Nicolds  Soler. 

^  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  iv.  87,  93,  166;  Prw.  Si.  Pap.,  MS.,  xv.  101-2;  xvi. 
55,222. 
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ney  to  Monterey  and  back,  and  reports  from  Loreto 
made  the  same  circuit  on  their  way  to  Mexico.  The 
inconvenience  of  all  this  was  apparent,  and  the  separa- 
tion  in  mihtary  and  political  rule  was  greatly  facili- 
tated by  that  already  existing  in  mission  afiairs. 
Borica  made  a  full  report  in  favor  of  the  change  in 
September,  declaring  that  the  interests  of  both  parts 
of  the  province  could  not  be  properly  attended  to  by 
a  governor  at  Monterey,  favoring  in  connection  with 
the  change  a  transfer  of  the  capital  of  the  peninsula 
from  Loreto  to  the  frontier,  expressing  the  greatest 
confidence  in  Arrillaga's  ability,  and  suggesting  an 
increase  of  his  salary.  No  one  had  anything  to  say 
in  opposition  to  the  separation,  which  we  shall  see 
was  accomplished  during  the  next  decade.** 

On  the  administration  of  justice,  we  learn  that  in 
1794  Ignacio  Rochin  was  shot  for  murder  at  Santa 
Bdrbara,  on  a  sentence  coming  from  the  audiencia  of 
Guadalajara.^  A  soldier  was  sentenced  to  ten  years 
public  labor  at  San  Bias  for  incest  in  1799,  while  his 
daughter  and  accomplice  was  condemned  to  seclusion 
for  two  years.*^  There  were  six  or  seven  cases  of 
murder  among  the  natives,  the  culprits  being  con- 
demned by  the  viceroy  to  terms  of  four  to  eight  years 
of  presidio  work  or  imprisonment  together  with  flog- 
gings.»« 

»<> March  7,  1796,  Beltran's  proposition.  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  riv.  140-4. 
March  2l8t,  viceroy  to  Borica  transmitting  the  proposition.  Id,,  140;  Prov. 
liec,  MS.,  V.  344;  viiL  159.  July  11th,  Borica  to  Arrillaga  on  the  subject, 
in  which  he  calls  Beltran  *E1  Tuerto.*  /</.,  v.  343.  Aug.  18th,  Arrillaga 
favors  the  change.  Id.,  iii.  268.  Sept.  11th,  Borica's  report  to  Ticeroy. 
Borira,  Proyecto  sobre  division  de  las  Cal'/omias  en  doa  provincial,  1796,  MS. 

'^  See  chapter  xxx.  In  ICOl  Cristobal  Simcntal  is  mentioned  as  having 
arrived  at  Monterey  for  the  audiencia  of  Guadakjara;  but  nothing  is  known 
of  his  business.  Prov,  liec.,  MS.,  x.  11. 

**St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  i.  122;  Prov.  Ree.,  MS.,  iv.  109;  viiL  187. 

**  1796,  four  natives  for  murder  of  another,  four  years  of  prison  with  50  to 
1 00  Lishes.  Prov,  Rec. ,  M  S. ,  iv.  43-4, 84.  1 797,  Indian  who  undertook  to  pnniah 
his  wife  and  through  ignorance  'overdid  it,'  four  years  on  public  works.  /Vo©. 
Si.  Pap.,  MS.,  XV.  277.  1799,  wife-murderer  at  Santa  Bdrbara,  eight  years  of 
hard  labor  in  chains.  I  append  some  minor  cases  of  interest:  1800,  Rafael 
Gomez,  apparently  for  lying,  condemned  bv  P.  CataU,  commissioned  bv 
Lasuen,  to  sweep  the  church  daily  and  attend  mass,  besides  asking  a  padre^ 
pardon,  being  put  in  irons  to  await  the  governor's  approval  of  this  sentence. 
San  Josi,  Arch.,  MS.,  iii.  55-7.     1799,  no  cases  pending  which  belong  to  ths 
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The  most  striking  criminal  case  of  the  period,  though 
by  no  means  a  pleasing  one  to  describe,  was  that  of 
Jos6  Antonio  Rosas,  lie  was  a  native  of  Los  An- 
geles, only  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  a  private  soldier 
in  the  Santa  Barbara  company  in  the  guard  of  San 
Buenaventura.  In  June  1800,  while  in  charge  of  the 
animals  at  La  Mesa,  he  was  seen  to  commit  a  crimen 
nefando  by  two  Indian  giris,  who  repori:ed  the  mat- 
ter. Criminal  proceedings  were  at  once  instituted  by 
order  of  Comandante  Goycoechea,  Alf^rez  Pablo  Cota 
being  prosecuting  attorney,  the  cadet  Ignacio  Mar- 
tinez acting  as  clerk,  the  soldier  Jos^  Maria  Domin- 
guez  as  interpreter,  and  the  retired  sergeant  Jos6 
Maria  Ortega  as  defender  of  the  accused.  Rosas 
made  a  confession,  pleading  only  that  he  was  tempted 
by  El  Demonio.  Cota  demanded  the  death  penaltjr, 
Ortega  made  an  eloquent  appeal  for  mercy,  and  m 
July  the  case  went  to  the  vicerov.  The  sentence  ren- 
dered in  September,  after  consultation  with  the  audi- 
tor de  guerra,  was  that  Rosas  must  be  hanged  and 
the  body  burned  together  with  that  of  the  mule,  "en 
quien  cometi6  tan  horrible  delito."  The  execution 
took  place  on  Feb.  11,  1801,  at  Santa  Barbara  presi- 
dio in  the  presence  of  the  whole  garrison ;  but  there 
being  no  hangman  in  California,  the  boy  had  to  be 

aucUencia.  Prov.  St,  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi.  290.  1797,  natives  for  assault  on  neo- 
phytes sentenced  to  work  on  presidio  in  shackles  for  a  month  or  two.  Prov. 
iit.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvi.  77-8.  J79C,  carpenter  Martinez  exiled  to  San  Jo8<S  for 
eight  years  for  assault  and  wounding.  Prov.  7?^c.,  MS.,  iv.  198.  1797,  Cristobal 
Rey  prosecuted  for  assault,  with  some  details  of  proceedings.  Prov.  St.  Pap. , 
MS.,  xvi.  251-2.  Natives  sentenced  by  Borica  to  from  10  to  30  lashes  for  steal- 
ing. /(/.,  Ben. Mil .,  MS.,  xxvii.4.  1709,  slave  Mdxinio  sentenced  to  four  years 
service  on  the  royal  vessels  for  stealing  silver- ware  from  his  master  Albemi ; 
and  the  soldier  Oseguera  to  ^lyQ  years  for  receiving  the  goods.  Prov.  Hec. ,  MS. . 
vi.  119.  Four  huudred  dtAlars  stolen  from  the  warehouse  at  Monterey.  Id., 
iv.  171.  1798,  two  soldiers  at  San  Francisco  put  in  irons  for  stealing  a  calf 
and  sheep  from  the  mission.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvii.  111.  1795,  twenty- 
five  lashes  and  three  months'  work  in  shackles  for  stealing  clothes.  A  Suia- 
loa  Lidian  at  San  Jos^^.  Prov.  Pec,  MS.,  v.  40.  1800,  two  soldiers  sentenced 
to  a  year's  presidio  work  for  breaking  open  a  trunk.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Uen.  Mil., 
MS.,  xxix.  1.  179C,  viceroy  sends  sentence  of  50  lashes  and  4  years'  labor 
against  three  neophytes  ancf  a  parran.  St.  Pop.,  Sac,  MS.,  xiv.  13.  A  settler 
of  San  Jo86  received  2o  blows  with  a  stick.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil.,  MS., 
xxvi.  14.  Cordero,  a  settler  of  Brauciforte,  sentenced  to  a  month  of  hard 
work  for  striking  the  commandant,  who  was  reprimanded  for  his  hasty  action. 
Sanla  Cruz,  Arch.,  MS.,  69-70. 
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shot  after  receiving  from  Father  Tapis  the  last  com- 
forts of  religion  and  reciting  the  service  in  a  firm 
voice.  On  a  burning  heap  of  wood  near  at  hand  the 
rest  of  the  sentence  was  carried  out,  and  the  charred 
remains  of  the  victim,  fitted  by  the  purification  of 
flame  for  rest  in  consecrated  ground,  was  buried  in 
the  presidio  cemetery." 

Thus  we  see  that  the  morality  of  the  Califomians 
was  somewhat  closely  looked  after  by  the  authorities. 
The  settlers  at  the  pueblos  gave  more  trouble  than 
anv  other  class,  being  free  from  military  discipline  and 
enjoying  greater  facilities  for  sinful  dissipations.  Se- 
bastian Alvitre  of  Los  Angeles  and  Francisco  Avila 
of  San  Jos^  were  usually  in  prison,  in  exile,  or  at 
forced  work  for  their  excesses  with  Indian  women  and 
with  the  wives  of  their  neighbors;  and  there  were  other 
settlers  who  were  scarcely  less  incorrigible.  Concu- 
binage and  all  irregular  sexual  relations  were  strictly 
prohibited  and  the  authorities  seem  to  have  worked 
earnestly  in  aid  of  the  friars  to  enforce  the  laws.'*^ 

»*  Rosas,  Causa  Criminal,  MS.,  1800-1.  Certificate  of  execution.  Prov,  SL 
Pap.,  Ben.  Mil.,  xxviii.  17.  Goycoechea  be^  the  K)vemor  for  a  poetpone- 
ment  on  account  of  a  prevailing  illness  which  renders  it  difficult  to  nwiie 
a  man.  Id.,  xxix.  4.  iiurial.  Sia.  Bdrbura,  Lib.  Afision,  MS.,  23.  Aug. 
11,  1804,  governor  says  a  mule  is  to  be  ^ven  to  the  owner  of  the  one 
burned.  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  xi.  102.  The  author  of  Bomero,  Memarias,  MS., 
was  present  at  the  execution.  He  says  the  boy's  body  was  merely  passed 
through  the  flames  as  a  formality  of  purification;  while  the  mule  was  entirely 
consumed. 

»*  Shortcomings  of  Alvitre  and  Avila.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  MU.,  MS.,  xiv. 
6;  Proi\  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  ix.  215-16;  x.  161.  Navarro  exiled  from  Los  Angeles 
to  San  Jos^,  and  relapsing,  to  San  Francisco.  Id.,  x.  160-1.  1793,  Higaera 
living  improperly.  Men  in  such  cases  to  be  handcuffed;  women  must  not  go 
to  the  pueblo  when  their  husbands  were  absent;  men  and  women  who  go  to 
the  mission  without  leave  to  sleep  to  be  put  in  the  stock.  St.  Pap.,  Sac., 
MS.,  iiL  2.  1795,  Goycoechea  to  Borica,  'Como  solo  se  castiga  &  los  hombres 
amancebados,  que  se  ha  de  hacer  con  las  mugeres  que  hacen  gala  de  ello?' 
Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiv.  33.  Borica  replies — ^warnings,  threats,  exposara 
to  husbands,  and  finally  seclusion  in  respectable  houses  with  hard  work. 
Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  iv.  38.  1797,  concubinage  strictly  forbidden.  SL  Pap., 
Miss,  and  Colon.,  MS.,  i.  360.  1798,  adulterers  to  be  warned  and  then  pun- 
ished. The  governor  will  decide  about  the  women.  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  iv.  277. 
1799,  30  lashes  for  a  man  who  abused  Indian  women.  Id.,  v.  114.  Adultery 
case  at  San  Miguel.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvii  250.  Ruiz  found  in  bed  with 
his  corporal's  ^^ife  at  San  Diego.  Put  in  irons  and  the  woman  sent  to  Los 
Angeles.  Id.,  xvii.  253.  Investigation  of  the  case  of  an  Indian  woman  at 
San  Juan  Gapistrano  who  gave  birth  to  a  dog.  Id.,  zviL  239;  Prov.  Bee.  MS., 
v.  286-7. 
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The  people  were  also  closely  restricted  in  the  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors.  Borica  not  only  exercised  his 
authority  through  his  commandants  to  prevent  and 
punish  excesses  and  drunkenness,  but  restricted  the 
introduction  and  sale  of  liquors  so  far  as  was  possible 
under  national  commercial  regulations.  Wine  and 
brandy  made  in  either  Upper  or  Lower  California  were 
of  free  sale.  There  is  no  positive  proof  that  any 
brandy  was  manufactured  in  Upper  California  before 
1800;  but  Ortega  had  a  still,  and  it  is  probable  that  a 
beginning  was  made  in  this  deadly  industry.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  decade  it  was  decided  that  the  intro- 
duction of  brandy  and  mescal  from  abroad  could  not 
be  prevented,  but  the  governor  could  still  regulate  the 
sale  to  soldiers  and  others  under  government  pay.^ 
Gambling  was  another  weakness  prevalent  in  Cali- 
fornia as  elsewhere  in  Spanish  America,  and  requiring 
frequent  attention  from  the  authorities.'' 

*'  1794,  no  mescal  or  even  permitted  liquors  to  be  introduced  by  traders 
who  barter  at  the  missions.  Prov.  SL  Pap.,  MS.,  xiL  HI.  1795,  two  barrels 
of  wine  brought  from  Santa  B^bara  to  Monterey.  Prov.  liec,  MS.,  iv.  13. 
Borica  to  commandants,  drinking  and  gambling  must  be  stopped.  Prov.  St. 
Pap.,  MS.,  xiii.  240;  San  Jo8^,  Arch.,  MS.,  iv.  24.  1796,  sergeant  at  Mon- 
terey has  some  Spanish  brandy  for  sale.  Can  only  sell  two  reals  worth  in 
morning  and  one  real  in  evening  to  one  person,  to  be  drunk  in  his  preseuce. 
Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  v.  333.  1797,  commandants  must  promote  manufacture  of 
brandy  from  sugar-cane.  Id.,  iv.  90.  Free  introduction  since  Nov.  1797  of 
home-made  liquors;  but  no  debt  can  be  collected  for  liquor  furnished  to  troops, 
etc.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xv.  112;  xvi.  180;  Prov.  Bee,  iv.  1G3.  Jan.  1797, 
general  pardon  to  all  imprisoned  for  contraband  making  of  chinquirito,  prob- 
ably of  no  eflfect  in  California.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xv.  18,  217-18.  April, 
1797,  Brandy  *es  de  venta  llcita.*  Pjxw.  Hec,  MS.,  iv.  158.  Oct.  1798,  Bo- 
rica solicited  a  provision  forbidding  the  introduction  of  mescal  on  account  of 
the  tTiconvenientes  y  esc<f7i(ftiZo« resulting;  but  the  viceroy  in  May  1799  declared 
that  trade  in  mescad  and  aguardiente  (Colifomian  aguardiente  was  brandy;  but 
the  imported  article  mav  have  been — though  it  probably  was  not — rum,  i*his- 
key,  or  other  alcoholic  liquor,  the  name  Ming  common  to  all)  was  free,  and 
therefore  other  ways  must  be  devised  to  stop  drunkenness.  Prov.  St.  Pap. , 
MS.,  xviii.  309;  xvii.  209;  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  vi.  104.  1799,  some  wine  made  at 
southern  missions,  and  soon  brandy  enough  will  be  produced  for  moderate  con- 
sumption. Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  vi.  130.  Padres  receive  from  San  Bias  the  mescal 
they  need.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvii.  78-9, 195.  Sept.  3, 1799,  Borica  prohibits 
selling  mescal.  Dept.  Si.  Pap.,  SanJos^.,  MS.,  i.  90.  Aug.  20,  Borica  asks  that 
only  two  barrels  of  mescal  be  imported  for  each  mission.  Eighteen  barrels  of 
aguardiente  from  Baja  California  imported  this  year.  Prou.  Rec,  MS.,  vi.  130. 

•'Miscellaneous  communications,  nothing  important.  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  iv. 

128;5an./b«d,  Arch.,  MS.,  ii.  78;iv.  23;  Prov.St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xv.  127;  St.  Pap., 

Miss,  and  Colon.,  MS.,  i.  360.  1798,  Borica  granted  the  petition  of  citizens  of 

San  Joed  to  be  allowed  to  play  77ta/t^a  on  Sundays  in  the  guard-house.  Dept.  St. 
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There  were  no  schools  in  Califomia  before  Borica 
came  as  governor,  at  a  time  when  many  natives,  of 
Spanish  blood,  had  become  parents  of  children  grow- 
ing up  as  they  had  done  in  ignorance.  Pew  of  the 
soldiers  could  read  or  write,  and  in  fact  this  continued 
to  be  the  case  throughout  the  whole  Spanish  period." 
OflScers  taught  their  children,  and  occasionally  a 
woman  acted  as  amigay  and  instructed  not  only  her 
own  children  but  those  of  her  neighbors,  or  even  an 
ambitious  soldier  who  aspired  to  be  a  corporal.  In 
1793  a  royal  order  was  issued  and  published  in  Cali- 
fomia requiring  the  establishment  of  a  school  in  each 
fueblo,  but  referring  apparently  to  the  education  of 
ndians  only.  Nothing  was  done  under  it,  except  to 
render  a  formal  promise  of  compliance*  at  the  end  of 
1794. 

Borica  began  to  agitate  the  matter  by  making 
inquiries  respecting  available  teachers  and  sources  of 
a  school  fund.  Before  the  end  of  December  the 
retired  sergeant  Manuel  Vargas  had  started  the  first 
school  in  the  public  granary  at  San  Jos6.^  The  gov- 
ernor's communications  continued  through  1795;  the 
old  alferez  Ramon  Lasso  de  la  Yega  was  sounded  as 
to  the  terms  on  which  he  would  become  a  teacher; 

Pap, ,  San  Joai,  MS. ,  L  139.  The  trader  Qallego  forbidden  to  hold  raffles.  Prw. 
£ec, ,  MS. ,  iv.  108.  1799,  maliUa  and  tururu  to  be  played  only  on  feast  days;  no 
player  must  lose  over  92;  and  no  credit  is  to  be  given.  Id.,  iv.  291.  (>ot- 
emor  orders  a  sum  lost  at  albures  to  be  returned  to  Larios.  Rebukes  Comis- 
ibnado  of  San  Josd  for  habitual  gambling  at  his  house.  Id.f  iv.  29S-4.  Poi^ 
tazo,  tururut  malilla,  and  denies  may  be  played  Sundays,  if  stakes  are  not 
o^er  $1,  and  the  sexes  are  kept  separate.  Id.,  !▼.  294.  Children  gambled  for 
buttons,  some  of  them  cutting  off  the  buttons  from  their  clothing.  Promi- 
nent men  often  looked  on  ana  made  bets  on  the  children's  game  of  tdngcmo. 
Amador y  Memorias,  MS.,  227-8. 

^  1781,  alcalde  of  San  Josd  unable  to  write.  Pico,  Doc  Hitt,  Col.,  MS.,  L 
13.  1785,  only  14  out  of  50  of  the  Monterey  company  could  write.  Prov.  St, 
Pap,,  Ben,  Mil.,  MS.,  vii.  1.  1786,  seTen  out  of  30  at  San  Francisca  Id,, 
vli.  2.  1791,  two  out  of  28  at  San  Francisco.  Id.,  xt.  3.  1794,  not  a  man 
aft  San  Francisco  can  write.  The  commandant  asks  that  one  be  sent  from  Santa 
Bj&rbara.  Prov,  St.  Pap,,  MS.,  xii.  41.     1800,  many  soldiers  acting  as  cor- 

Sirals  could  not  be  promoted  because  they  could  not  read.  Amador  Mem., 
S.,219. 
^Arch.  Sta.  Bdrbara,  MS.,  vi.  29^-4;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiv.,  60; 
Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  iv.  128. 

*^Dept,  St.  Pap.,  S.  Jose,  MS.,  I  45;  Prw.  Bee.,  MS.,  £▼.  219. 
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Jos^  Manuel  Toca,  apparently  a  grumete,  or  ship-boy, 
from  one  of  the  transports,  arrived  at  Santa  Bdrbara; 
Vargas  was  offered  $250  a  year  contributed  by  citi- 
zens to  go  to  San  Diego;  compulsory  attendance  and 
a  tax  of  thirty-one  cents  a  month  per  scholar  were 
ordered  at  San  Jos^;  Santa  Barbara  was  required  to 
pay  $125,  each  soldier  paying  one  dollar;  soldiers, 
corporals,  and  sergeants  were  ordered  to  go  over  their 
studies  and  prepare  for  promotion;  and  primary  teach- 
ers were  asked  for  from  Mexico/^  No  doubt  before 
the  end  of  the  year  Vargas  was  teachingat  San  Diego, 
Lasso  at  San  Jos^,  and  Toca  at  Santa  iBdrbara.  The 
doctrina  cristiana  was  first  to  receive  attention  by  the 
governor's  orders,  and  afterward  reading  and  writing 
were  to  be  taught.  Paper  was  furnished  by  tho 
habilitados,  and  after  being  covered  with  scholarly 
pothooks,  was  collected  to  be  used  in  making  car- 
tridges. In  1796  the  above-named  teachers  continued 
their  labors.  Corporal  Manuel  Boronda,  serving  also 
as  carpenter,  taught  the  children  of  San  Francisco 
gratuitously;  the  soldier  and  carpenter  Josd  Rodri- 
guez did  the  same  at  Monterey,  and  Borica  continued 
to  interest  himself  greatly  in  the  schools,  requiring 
frequent  reports  to  oe  sent  him  with  copybooks  for 
examination.*^ 

In  1797  Toca  was  called  away  from  Santa  Barbara 
to  attend  to  his  duties  on  board  ship,  being  replaced 
by  Jos6  Medina,  another  grumete;  and  Boronda  was 

"Prw.  Bee.,  MS.,  iv.  31-2,  136.  221,  229;  Ptov.  St  Pap,,  MS.,  xiu.  19, 
34-6;  xiv.  27;  Id,,  Ben,  Mil,  MS.,  xxi  11;  DepL  St,  Pap:,  San  Joa6,  MS., 
i.60. 

'*  Feb.  18, 1796,  27  children  attending  Lasso's  school  at  San  Jos^:  four  pay 
nothing,  and  the  rest  two  and  one  half  reals  per  month.  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS., 
xiv.  101.  Feb.  20th,  Borica  to  Lasso,  nrges  great  care.  His  pay  will  be  ad- 
vanced from  the  tobacco  re  venae  and  collected  from  the  settlers.  A  house  to 
be  furnished  for  L.  and  family.  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  iv.  181.  Feb.  25th,  children 
attending  Santa  Barbara  school,  32.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiv.  101.  May  6th, 
Borica  speaks  of  Boronda  and  Rodriguez  teaching  at  San  Francisco  and  Mon- 
terey, Lasso  at  San  Jos^,  a  teacher  at  Santa  Barbara  at  $125  per  year,  and 
Vargas  at  San  Diego  at  $100.  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  v.  338-9.  Sept.  2ath,  San 
Diego  school  has  22  pupils.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Presidios,  MS.,  i.  64.  Governor 
orders  reports,  copylKX)KS,  etc.,  to  be  sent  him  every  two,  three,  or  six  months. 
Prou.  Bee,  MS.,  iv.  50;  St.  Pap.  Sac,  MS.,  vi  7. 
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succeeded  at  San  Francisco  by  the  artilleryman  Job6 
Alvarez,  who  for  his  services  received  an  addition  of 
two  dollars  per  month  to  his  pay.  Evidently  the 
schools  went  on  with  considerable  prosperity  this 
year,**  but  of  their  process  for  the  rest  of  the  decade 
we  know  httle  or  nothmg.** 

^Prov.  St.  Pap,,  MS.,  xvi.  41,  168-9;  xxi.  282-3;  Prov,  i?ec,  MS.,  t. 
101,  108.  Randolph,  Oration^  spcAks  of  oopybooks  sent  from  Santa  Bte- 
bara,  Feb.  11,  1797,  still  preserved  in  the  arcmves,  the  samples  being  scrip- 
tare  texts  in  a  fair  round  hand. 

♦*  Dec.  1798,  Vargas  transferred  to  Sta  Barbara.  Prov.  See,,  MS.,  iv. 
109.  Borica  complains  that  few  pupils  attend  at  San  Diego.  Parents  must 
be  stimulated.  Id.,  v.  263.  1801,  complaints  of  children  growing  up  in 
ignorance,  and  of  great  need  of  teachers.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  M§.,  xviii.  54-5; 
xxi.  65.  Says  Judc^e  Sepiilveda:  'They  could  learn  very  little  in  those  days; 
schools  were  few,  books  rare,  and  the  pursuits  of  the  people  required  not  a 
very  extensive  book-learning.  When  any  writing  was  needed  they  could 
easily  apply  to  the  few  who  were  the  depositaries  of  legal  form  or  epistolary 
ability.^  Sepiilveda,  Hist.  Mem.,  MS.,  3,  i.  Many  mission  libraries  had 
Palou's  Life  of  Serra  and  ^rhaps  one  or  two  other  historical  works  before 
1800,  besides  a  few  theological  books.  A  few  French  books  were  given  to 
Borica  by  Capt.  Doit's  French  pilot  in  1797.  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  vi  76-7. 
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CHAPTER  XXX, 

LOCAL  EVENTS  AND  PEOGRESS-SOUTHERN  DISTRICT. 

1791-1800. 

San  Diego  Pbesidio — Lieutenants  Zt^Rioa  and  Grajxra— Mhjtabt  Foeob 
— Population— Rancho  del  Ret — Finances — Presidio  Buildings — 
Vancouver's  Description— Fort  at  Point  Guljarros— Indian  Af- 
fairs—Precautions AGAINST  Foreigners- Arrivals  of  Vessels- 
Mission  San  Diego — ^Torrens  and  Mariner — Statistics — San  Luis 
Rey— San  Juan  Capistrano—Fustert— Buildings— Pueblo  db  Los 
Angeles— Private  Ranchos— San  Gabriel — OrAmas— San  Fernando 
—Presidio  of  Santa  Barbara— Officers,  Forces,  and  Population — 
Buildings  an  d  Industries— Local  Events — Fibst  Execution  in  Cali- 
fornia—The *Ph<enix*— A  Quicksilver  Mine— Warlike  Prepara- 
tions—Death OF  Ortega — Mission  of  Santa  BIrbara — Paterna— 
RancherIas  of  the  Channel — ^New  Church — San  Buenaventura — 
La  PuRisiMA  CoNCKPCiON— Arroita. 

Lieutenant  Jos6  de  ZtJStiga  remained  in  command 
of  the  San  Diego  presidio^  till  October  1793.  In  May 
of  the  preceding  year  he  had  been  promoted  to  cap- 
tain and  appointed  commandant  of  Tucson  in  Sonora; 
but  he  was  obhged  to  wait  the  arrival  of  his  successor, 
who  assumed  the  offices  of  comandante  and  habilitado 
on  the  19th  of  October.  Ziiniga  was  preparing  for 
departure  in  November  when  Vancouver  visited  this 
port,  and  but  little  is  known  of  his  subsequent  career. 
He  had  been  a  faithful  and  efficient  officer,  one  of  the 
few  who  in  the  performance  of  military  duties,  and 
especially  in  keeping  presidial  accounts,  had  given  no 
cause  of  complaint.^     His  successor  was  Lieutenant 

^  For  annals  of  San  Diego  from  1780  to  1790,  which  I  here  continue  to  1800, 
see  chap,  xxii.,  this  vohime. 

'  JoB^  de  Zuiliga  enlisted  as  a  soldado  distinguido  October  18,  1772;  went 
through  the  grades  from  corporal  to  aJf^rez  in  1778-9;  was  made  lieutenant. 
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Antonio  Grajera,  of  the  Espana  dragoon  r^ment, 
who  had  arrived  at  San  Francisco  from  San  Bias  in 
July,  and  who  assumed  the  duties  of  his  office  on  the 
day  of  his  arrival  at  San  Di^o. 

Though  fifteen  years  a  soldier  Grajera  had  seen  no 
active  service,  but  he  was  an  able  and  faithful  man, 
and  performed  his  official  duties  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  during  a  term  of  six  years  in  Califomia.  His 
private  and  social  record  is  less  favorable.  He  had 
no  family,  and  it  was  not  long  before  his  liaisons  with 
women  of  the  presidio  gave  rise  to  scandal.  His 
excessive  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  finally  affected 
his  mind,  and  broke  his  constitution.  He  gave  up 
his  office  temporarily  in  August  1799,  and  never 
resumed  it,  having,  however,  been  made  a  brevet  cap- 
tain in  1797.  Obtaining  leave  of  absence  to  visit 
Mexico  he  sailed  on  the  Conc^[>cion  and  died  two  days 
out  of  port  January  18,  1800.*    Prom  August  23, 

^ril  21,  1780;  oommandant  of  San  Biego,  Sept  8,  1781;  habilitado,  Oot  19, 
1781.    Before  coming  to  Calif ornU  he  had  seen  much  aervioe  in  Indian  cam- 

rjM  in  Sonora  and  Chihuahua.  Prov.  St  Pap.,  Ben,  MiL,  MS.,  xiv.  9;  xvi. 
In  1790  he  was  granted  leave  of  absence  on  petition  of  hie  mother  to  Tiait 
Mexico  and  attend  to  a  legacy;  but  seems  not  to  have  Ic^t  his  post.  He  showed 
much  attention  to  VanoouTer,  who  named  Pt  Ztini^  on  the  lower  coast  in 
his  honor,  and  who  speaks  of  shoals  in  San  Diego  ^ay  called  on  a  Spanish 
chartof  1782  'Barros  de  Zooni{[a'  (Bajios  de  Ztifiiga).  See  PSntoja's  map,  p. 456, 
this  voL;  Vcmeouver*s  Toy.,  li.  470,  473,  482.  Letter  of  viceroy  announcing 
his  appointment  as  captam  of  Tucson  dated  May  29,  1792.  Prov.  St.  Pap.^ 
MS.,  xxi.  75.  By  a  letter  of  May  30,  1810,  it  appears  that  he  still  held  the 
same  position,  and  had  been  made  lientenant-coloneL  Prov,  St.  Pap,,  Ben. 
MU.,  MS.,  xliv.  1. 

*  Antonio  Grajera  enlisted  as  a  private  Aug.  13,  1772;  served  4  years  as 
private,  4  as  corporal,  7  as  sei^geant,  and  1  as  flag-bearer;  was  made  alf^res 
April  15,  1789;  and  was  appointed  lieutenant  to  command  San  Diego  Jnly 

14,  1792.  Prov.  St.  Pop.,  MS.,  xxL  161,  174;  St.  Pap.,  Sae.,  MS.,  iv.  18; 
i.  34.     He  arrived  at  San  Francisco  Julv  25,  1793,  and  at  San  Diego  Oct. 

15.  Charges  of  licentiousness  and  drunkenness  by  an  officer  on  the  Con- 
cepcion  Nov.  1794.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xu.  11,12;  rvii  251-2.  1797,  a 
corporal  asks  for  transfer  on  account  of  Grajera's  diagncefnl  connection  with 
his  wife.  Id, ,  xvi.  193.  Royal  order  of  promotion  to  brevet  captain,  June 
12,  and  viceroy's  despatch  Oct.  28,  1797,  acknowledged  by  Bonca  Feb.  20, 

1798.  Id.,  XV.  265;  Prov.  Bee.,  vi  70-1;  Arch.  Arz.,  MS.,L  201.    Nov.  11. 

1799,  permission  from  Borica  to  go  to  Mexico.  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  v.  236-7. 
Departure  Jan.  16tb,  and  death  Jan.  18, 1800.  Id,,  v.  xiL  1. ;  Prov.  St.  Pap.^ 
MS.,  xxi.  30,  35.  Feb.  11,  1800,  decree  of  V.  R.  to  put  Grajera  on  the 
retired  list,  and  naming  Alf^rez  Manuel  Rodriffues  of  the  San  Fnmdsco  com- 
pany to  replace  him.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  mil.,  MS.,  xxvi  18;  St.  Pap,^ 
Sac.,  MS.,  iv.  72-3;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxL  36.  Vancouver  in  November 
1793  was  very  kindly  treated  by  Grajera,  and  applied  his  name  to  a  point 
below  San  Diego.   Vanconiver's  Voyage,  ii.  470-1,  478. 
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1799,  by  order  of  Borica,  Alfijrez  Manuel  Rodriguez 
became  acting  commandant  of  the  company,  while 
Lieutenant  Josd  Pont  of  the  Catalan  volunteers,  rank- 
ing Rodriguez,  was  made  temporary  comandante  of 
the  military  post.  Rodriguez  had  been  habilitado 
since  the  middle  of  1798  and  had  really  performed 
the  functions  of  commander;  and  his  regular  appoint- 
ment, dated  in  Mexico  Feb.  11,  1800,  reached  San 
Diego  in  May,  though  his  commission  as  lieutenaut 
did  not  leave  Mexico  until  July  1801.* 

Pablo  Grijalva  was  alf^rez  of  the  company  until 
December  1796,  when  he  was  retired,  after  thirty- 
three  years  of  service,  on  half-pay  of  alflSrez  and  with 
rank  of  lieutenant,  spending  the  remaining  twelve 
years  of  his  life  in  California.  His  successor,  who 
served  throughout  the  decade,  was  Alferez  Jos6  Lu- 
jan,  a  new-comer  from  Mexico.  Ignacio  Alvarado,* 
the  company  sergeant,  having  become  a  pensioner  of 
the  Santa  Barbara  company,  was  replaced  in  1796  by 
Antonio  Yorba,  one  of  Pages'  original  Catalans  and  a 
son-in-law  of  Grijalva,  who  was  retired  as  an  invalid 
and  succeeded  by  Prancisco  Acebedo  in  1798.  The 
corporals  and  privates,  with  generally  an  armorer  and 
carpenter,  varied  but  slightly  in  number  from  fifty- 
seven  during  the  ten  years,  not  including  the  retired 
soldiers,  or  invalids,  who  gradually  increased  from  four 
in  1792  to  fifteen  in  1800.^     Prom  this  force  from 

'Bodiigaez  habilitado  from  July  31,  1798.  Prov,  8l  Pap,,  Ben,  MU.^ 
MS.,  XTii.  1.  Perhaps  appointed  in  May.  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  y.  276.  Borica*8 
order  of  Aug.  23,  1790.  la.,  v.  293-4.  Eodrignez*  appointment  aa  coman- 
dante by  viceroy  Feb.  11,  1800.  Prov.  8L  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  xxviii.  15. 
Became  fall  comandante  May  24,  1800.  Id.,  xxvi.  18.  Commission  aa  lieu- 
tenant sent  from  Mexico  July  17,  1801.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xviii.  96. 
Rodriguez  had  never  been  alf^rez  of  the  San  Diego  company,  belonging  nomi- 
nally to  that  of  San  Francisco. 

^  Ignacio  Rafael  Alvarado,  not  an  ancestor  of  the  later  governor,  enlisted 
in  1773  at  the  age  of  23.  He  came  to  San  Diego  in  1774,  was  made  a  corpo- 
ral in  1781,  and  sergeant  in  1783.  In  1795  the  governor  complained  of  nis 
lack  of  resolution,  and  in  1797  his  c^vla  de  invalido  was  received.  He  was 
still  on  the  list  of  pensioners  in  1805. 

*  The  Lower  Califomian  mission  of  San  Miguel  belonged  at  this  period  to 
San  Diego,  aa  did  Los  Angeles  as  late  as  1706,  at  least  so  far  as  the  military 
guard  was  concerned,  though  in  other  respects  Uie  pueblo  was  subject  to  San- 
ta Barbara.     San  Gabriel  had  its  guard  from  San  Diego  throughout  the  deo- 
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twenty^-seven  to  thirty-three  men  were  constantly 
detached  to  form  the  five  or  six  guards  of  the  juris- 
diction. After  1796  Lieutenant  Font  with  twenty- 
five  Catalan  volunteers  of  the  new  reenforcements 
was  stationed  here,  as  were  six  artillerymen  under 
Sergeant  Jos6  Roca,  increasing  the  effective  force  to 
nearly  ninety  men.^  The  white  population  of  this 
southern  district,  consisting  of  the  soldiers  and  their 
families,  was  about  three  hundred  at  the  end  of  the 
decade,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  exclusive  of  San 
Gabriel  and  Los  Angeles,  more  conveniently  classed 
with  the  Santa  Barbara  district.®  About  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  lived  at  the  presidio;  and  the  rest 
were  scattered  in  the  missions,  or  lived  as  pensioners 
at  the  pueblo.  Eight  foundling  children  from  Mexico 
were  sent  to  San  Diego  to  live  in  1800.**  The  native 
neophyte  population,  excluding  that  of  San  Gabriel 
and  San  Miguel,  was  not  quite  three  thousand. 

There  is  no  record  of  anv  agricultural  operations 
whatever  at  or  near  the  presidio,  nor  were  there  any 
private  ranchos  in  the  whole  region  before  1 800.  That 
some  of  the  soldiers  came  down  from  Presidio  Hill 
and  cultivated  small  patches  of  vegetables  would  seem 
not  unlikely,  but  the  archives  contain  nothing  on  the 
subject.  There  were  kept  here,  however,  from  900 
to  1,200  head  of  live-stock,  including  the  company's 
horses,  from  30  to  50  mules,  two  or  three  asses,  pos- 
sibly a  few  milch  cows  by  the  soldiers,  and  from  300 
to  700  homed  cattle  in  a  branch  of  the  rancho  del  rey 

ade.  Prov,  8t,  Pap.,  MS.,  zvii.  192.  Feb.  1,  1796,  Borica  ordered  eacoltu 
to  be  as  follows:  San  Miguel,  8;  San  Dieffo,  3;  San  Joan  Gapistrano,  8;  San 
Gubriel,  4;  Los  Angeles,  4.  Prov.  Ree,,  MS.,  v.  240.  San  Luis  Rey,  founded 
in  1798,  probably  had  6  men  at  first.  According  to  orders,  Prov,  SL  Pap,, 
MS.,  xii.  8,  it  was  customary  to  have  soldiers  serve  alternately  in  escoltas  and 
presidio,  though  it  caused  much  inconvenience  on  account  of  their  families. 

^  Company  rosters  and  statements  of  force  and  distribution  scattered  in 
the  archives,  chiefly  in  Prov,  8L  Pap,,  Ben,  MiL^  MS.,  ziii-zzvii,  and  8t, 
Pap.,  Sac,,  MS.,i.  vi. 

^  In  the  various  reports  on  the  population  of  the  southern  district  in  1799 
and  later,  the  escorts  and  families  are  credited  to  the  missions  instead  of  the 
presidio  as  before  and  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  List  of  tank  and  file 
of  the  presidial  company  in  1798,  in  Prov.  St,  Pap.,  Ben.  MiL,  MS.,  zviL 
14-16. 

•Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  MU.,  MS.,  zxviiL  22. 
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maintained  here  during  the  last  half  of  the  decade.*^ 
Each  year  in  Mexico  an  appropriation  was  made  from 
the  royal  treasury  for  the  presidio  expenses,  varying 
from  $14,000  to  $15,000;  and  invoices  of  goods,  based 
on  the  habilitado's  estimate  of  needs,  were  sent  with 
a  small  amount  of  coin  by  the  transports  from  San 
Bias,  varying  in  amount  from  $11,000  to  $17,000  per 
year.  San  Diego  usually  had  a  credit  balance  of  from 
$1,000  to  $3,000  in  its  favor.  The  situado,  or  allow- 
ance, for  the  volunteers  and  artillery  was  not  included 
in  the  amounts  above  mentioned.  Supplies  to  the 
amount  of  about  $15,000  per  year  were  sent  to  Cali- 
fornia for  them,  and  San  Diego  received  not  quite  one 
third.*^  There  are  no  records  of  the  annual  supplies 
obtained  from  missions,  but  during  the  last  three  years 
of  the  decade  the  presidio  was  indebted  to  the  mis- 
sions about  $10,000. 

''The  Presidio  of  St  Diego,"  says  Vancouver,  who 
visited  it  in  November  1793,  "seemed  to  be  the  least 
of  the  Spanish  establishments.  It  is  irregularly  built, 
on  very  uneven  ground,  which  makes  it  liable  to  some 
inconveniences,  without  the  obvious  appearance  of  any 
object  for  selecting  such  a  spot.    With  little  difficulty 

i^The  records  are  fragmentary  and  contradictory.  Statistical  reports 
sometimes  include  tiie  king's  catUe  and  sometimes  not.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  rancho  at  this  period  included  any  horses;  in  fact  it  had  been 
established  to  avoid  driving  cattle  from  the  north.  In  1797  it  contained  681 
cattle;  increase  for  the  year  137;  sales,  30;  killed  by  natives  and  wild  beasts, 
27;  proceeds  of  sales,  $125;  tithes  paid,  $26;  net  profit  to  treasury,  |99.  Prov. 
St.  Pap.f  Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  xxv.  4.  The  total  amount  of  tithes  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion was  $34.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvi.  178;  and  this  difference  of  $8  is  the  only 
indication  I  find  of  the  possible  existence  of  a  private  rancho.  Cattle  at  end 
of  1798,  531;  proceeds  of  sales,  $539.  Id.,  xviL  1.  1800,  cattle,  690;  proceeds, 
$342.  Id.,  xvui.  6. 

'^  San  Diego  Company  accounts  in  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiv.-xxxiii.;  jS5^. 
Pap.  Sac.,  MS.,  i.  ii.  vi.  ix.  Loss  sustained  on  the  government  forge  and 
carpenter's  shop  for  1797,  $70.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvi.  179.  Fondo  de 
gratificacion  for  1797:  income  $3,075,  expended  $2,641.  Prov.  St.  Pap.  Presid., 
MS.,  i.  102-3.  Foudo  de  Hetencurti  for  1800:  $3,750.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  MU., 
MS.,  xxviii.  18.  Inventory  of  effects  in  warehouse  1798,  $13,992.  Id.,  xvii. 
4.  Papal  bulls  on  hand  Nov.  1795,  $4,339.  /(/.,  xiii.  5,  received  from  Zufii^a 
with  the  oflace  by  Graiera.  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  v.  227.  BuUs  needed  for 
1790-7,  100  at  25  cents  for  vivos;  100  at  25  cents  for  difuntos;  50,  laciicirUo; 
2  or  3  cowposicion.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.,  MS.,  L  12.  Net  revenue  of  Saa 
Diego  post-office  for  1794,  $71;  for  1796,  $95.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben,  Mil.,  MS., 
xxi.  2;  xxiii.  8.  Accounts  of  presidio  with  missions  1797-1800.  Id.,  xxxiii. 
13;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvi.  265;  xvii.  195. 
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Map  of  San  Dieoo  Disteict,  1800. 
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it  might  be  rendered  a  place  of  considerable  strength, 
by  establishing  a  small  force  at  the  entrance  of  the 
port;  where  at  this  time  there  were  neither  works, 
guns,  houses,  or  other  habitations  nearer  than  the 
Presidio,  five  miles  from  the  port,  and  where  they 
have  only  three  small  pieces  of  brass  cannon/'"  In 
August  of  the  same  year  Borica  had  informed  the 
viceroy  that  three  sides  of  the  presidio  walls  were  in 
a  ruinous  condition,  owing  to  the  bad  quality  of  the 
timber  used  in  the  roofs,  though  $1,200  had  been 
spent  in  repairs  since  the  establishment.  The  ware- 
house, church,  and  oflScers'  houses  forming  the  fourth 
side  of  the  square  were  in  good  condition.  Workmen 
were  at  once  set  at  work  to  cut  timber  at  Monterey 
which  was  shipped  by  the  Princesa  in  October  to  be 
used  in  repairs  and  also  in  the  construction  of  some 
new  defensive  works  in  connection  with  the  old  ones. 
What  progress  was  made  in  these  improvements  on 
Presidio  Hill  we  only  know  by  a  vague  record  that 
esplanade,  powder-magazine,  flag,  and  houses  for  the 
volunteers  were  blessed  by  the  friars  and  dedicated  by 
a  salute  of  artillery  November  8, 1796.^*  At  the  end 
of  1794  the  viceroy  expressed  a  desire  to  have  a  fort 
built  similar  to  the  one  just  completed  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, but  without  cost  to  the  King.  "Perhaps  he 
wishes  me  to  pay  the  expenses"  writes  Borica  to  a 
friend.  Early  the  next  year  Point  Guijarros,  Cobble- 
stone point,  was  selected  as  the  site  of  the  fort  whose 
absence  Vancouver  had  noticed,  and  preparations  were 
at  once  begun.  Two  or  three  workmen,  and  the  nec- 
essary timber,  were  sent  down  by  the  transports  from 
Monterey.  Santa  B^bara  furnished  the  axle-trees 
and  wheels  for  ten  carts,  while  bricks  and  tiles  were 

"  Vaneouver'8  Voyage,  ii.  485,  601. 

"  Aug.  20,  1793,  governor  to  Tioen^y.  Prov,  St,  Pap.,  MS.,  zzi.  115. 
AuguBt  18th,  timber  to  be  cut  at  Monterey  and  taken  south  by  Hie  Princesa, 
Id.,  xxi.  112;  Prov.  Ree.,  MS.,  ii.  166.  Oct.  14th,  the  vesflel  has  saUed  with 
timber.  Prov,  8t.  Pap,,  MS.,  xi.  167.  Sept.  16,  1794,  governor  to  ArgUello, 
ordering  him  to  send  timber  in  the  Aranzazu  for  esplanade  and  bMtlons; 
but  none  were  sent.  Id.,  xii.  150,  152-3.  Nov.  17,  1796,  governor  to  the 
friars,  blessing  of  the  works.  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  v.  247b. 
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hauled  from  the  presidio  to  the  beach  and  taken  ^ross 
to  the  point  in  a  flatboat.  In  December  1796  the 
engineer  C6rdoba  arrived  to  inspect  the  San  Diego 
defences,  in  which  he  found  no  other  merit  than  that 
an  enemy  would  perhaps  be  ignorant  of  their  weak- 
ness. But  the  fort  had  evidently  not  been  built  yet, 
for  early  in  1797  Borica  approved  C6rdoba's  idea  that 
the  form  should  not  be  circular.  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  this  fortification  till  after  1800,  save  that 
it  was  intended  to  mount  ten  guns;  that  on  battery, 
magazine,  barrack,  and  flatboat  $9,020  had  been  ex- 
pended before  March  1797;  and  that  in  1798  there 
was  a  project  under  consideration  to  open  a  road 
round  the  bay  to  connect  Point  Guijarros  with  the 
presidio.^* 

The  natives  gave  the  commandant  and  people  of 
San  Diego  but  little  trouble,  the  few  depredations 
committed  being  chiefly  directed  against  the  Domini- 
can establishment  in  La  Frontera.  In  1764  three  na- 
tives were  held  as  prisoners,  one  of  whom,  a  neophyte, 
had  been  leader  in  a  proposed  attack  on  San  Miguel. 
Several  bands  had  approached  the  mission  by  night, 
but  finding  the  guard  mounted  and  ready  had  re- 
treated.^^ In  May  or  June  1795  Alfdrez  Grijalva 
while  returning  from  San  Miguel  with  three  natives 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  murder  was  attacked  by  some 
two  hundred  savages,  one  of  whom  was  killled  and 
two  were  wounded  in  the  skirmish,  Grijalva  having  a 

^^Prov.  8t  Pap.,  MS.,xiii.  69,  165;  xiv.  168;  xtu.  9,  10;  xid.  212,  216-17, 
248;  Prov.  liec,  MS.,  iv.  20-1;  v.  238,  272,  278;  vi.  4C,  79.  Water  had  to 
be  carried  from  the  presidio,  where  a  well  long  abandoned  was  reopened. 
One  hundred  and  three  planks,  22  feet  long,  were  among  the  timber  shipped 
from  Monterey.  A  few  industrial  items  are  as  follows:  For  a  time  alter 
May  1793  there  was  no  armorer,  the  old  one  having  left  after  a  service  of  20 
years.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiii.  56-8.  In  1795  the  missions  of  this  district 
were  requested  to  send  each  four  or  five  Indians  to  the  presidio  to  learn  stone- 
cutting  and  bricklaying.  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  v.  235-6.  Jan.  1790,  a  weaver  was 
to  go  to  San  Die^o  to  teach.  Id.,  v.  78,  The  comandante  tried  to  induce 
Spanish  youth  to  learn  trades,  but  without  success,  some  of  them  deeming 
the  request  an  insult.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiv.  16.  The  forge  and  carpenter 
shop  did  S93  worth  of  work  for  soldiers  and  missions  in  1797;  but  as  expenses, 
including  two  apprentices,  were  $163,  the  king's  exchequer  was  not  perceptibly 
benefited.   Id.,  xvi.  179. 

^^Arrillaga,  Papel  de  Puntos,  195,  MS. 
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horse  killed  under  him.  This  affair  caused  some  fear 
and  precautions  at  San  Diego,  redoubled  a  few  days 
later  on  rumors  of  new  hostilities;  but  Grijalva  went 
south  and  found  all  quiet.  Raids  on  the  cattle  of  San 
Miguel  again  required  the  attention  of  a  sergeant  and 
eight  men  in  April  1797.^^ 

San  Diego  did  not  come  much  into  contact  with 
the  outside  world.  The  first  foreign  vessels  that  ever 
entered  this  fine  harbor  were  those  of  the  English 
navigator  Vancouver,  which  remained  at  anchor  some 
three  miles  and  a  half  from  the  presidio  from  Novem- 
ber 27th  to  December  9th  1793.  Vancouver  was 
courteously  received  by  Grajera  and  Ziiniga,  who, 
however,  on  account  of  Arrillaga*s  "severe  and  inhos- 
pitable injunctions"  were  not  able  to  allow  the  for- 
eigners such  privileges  as  were  desired.  The  English- 
man, though  he  visited  the  presidio,  spent  most  of  his 
time  on  board  in  preparing  journals  and  despatches  to 
be  sent  to  England  by  way  of  Mexico,  having  little 
opportunity  for  observations."  In  the  early  part  of 
1797  an  English  invasion  was  supposed  to  be  immi- 
nent, and  all  possible  preparations  were  made  by  Gra- 
jera. Great  reliance  was  placed  on  the  battery  at 
Point  Guijarros;  but  Grajera  was  also  careful  to 
obtain  instructions  respecting  what  was  to  be  done 
should  the  enemy  succeed  in  entering  the  bay,  or 
should  it  be  necessary  to  abandon  the  presidio.  In 
case  of  such  disasters  it  was  decided  to  spike  the  guns 
and  burn  the  powder  and  provisions,  but  to  leave  the 
buildings  intact.  A  reserve  of  ammunition  was  stored 
at  San  Juan,  whither  the  sacred  vessels,  archives,  and 
other  valuables  were  to  be  carried  if  necessary.  The 
English  did  not  appear;  the  armed  frigate  Princesa  lay 
in  port  from  June  to  October;  and  San  Diego  escaped 
destruction.^^  At  the  end  of  1798  the  port  was  a 
second  time  visited  by  foreigners,  this  time  by  four 

»«Prw.  Eec,  MS.,  v.  227-8;  iv.  88;  vi.  50;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiii. 
215-lG;  xvi.  249. 

"  Vancouver's  Voyage,  ii.  469-76. 

^^Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  v.  2o4-5;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi.  197,  211-12,  267-9. 
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Boston  sailors  who  had  been  left  on  the  lower  coast 
and  were  put  to  work  in  the  presidio  to  earn  their 
living  until  a  vessel  came  to  carry  them  to  San  Blas.^ 
Yet  once  more  was  the  port  visited  by  the  Americans 
during  this  decade,  when  in  August  1800  the  Betsy ^ 
Captain  Charles  Winship,  obtained  wood  and  water 
here,  remaining  ten  days  in  the  bay.  Later,  on  No- 
vember 22d,  there  came  an  earthquake  which  in  six 
minutes  did  more  damage  to  the  adobe  buildings  than 
had  been  done  by  either  the  British  or  Yankees.* 

At  San  Diego  mission  Juan  Mariner  and  Hilario 
Torrens  served  as  associate  ministers  until  the  last 
years  of  the  decade.  The  latter  left  California  at  the 
end  of  1798,  dying  early  in  the  next  year;  while 
the  former  died  at  San  Diego  on  January  29,  1800.*^ 
Their  sucessors  were  padres  Jos^  Panella  and  Jos^ 
Barona,  both  recent  arrivals  who  had  lived  at  San 
Diego,  the  former  since  June   1Z97,  and  the  latter 

"Pnw.  Rec.,  MS.,  v.  283,  286;  vi.  Ill;  Prw.  SU  Pap,,  MS.,  xviL  197- 
202.  Their  names  were  Wm.  Katt,  Bamaby  Jan,  John  Stephens,  and  Ga- 
briel BoiBse.  The  captors  of  a  Spanish  vessel  in  1799  claimed  that  some  of 
their  men,  being  on  the  coast  in  1797,  as  part  of  the  crew  of  two  (English) 
ships  had  entered  San  Diego  and  made  sonndings  by  moonlight.  Proo. 
8t.  Pern.,  Ben,  MU.,  MS.,  xiii.  20. 

»P«w.  Pec,,  MS.,  viii.  132;  xii.  6;  Prov,  St.  Pap,,  MS.,  xxi.  44,  54; 
xviii.  67;  8l  Pap,,  8ae,,  MS.,  ix.  12,  13.  The  earthquake  occmred  at  1:90 
p.  M.,  and  the  soldiers'  houses,  warehonse,  and  the  new  dwelling  of  the  vol- 
imtecTS  were  considerably  cracked.  The  drought  of  1795  and  an  epidemic 
•  diarrhoea  in  1798  are  the  only  other  natural  afflictions  noted.  Prop.  St.  Pap,, 
MS.,  xiii.  4;  xviL  69. 

'^  Hilario  Torrens — thus  he  signed  his  name,  but  by  his  companions  it  was 
more  frequently  written  Torrente  or  Torrent,  to  say  nothing  of  several  other 
variations — ^was  a  native  of  Catalonia,  where  he  was  for  a  lon^  time  predica- 
dor,  for  three  years  guardian,  and  also  vicar.  He  came  to  Califomia  in  1786 
with  the  highest  recommendations  from  his  college  for  talent,  experience,  and 
eircunstaneiae.  Serving  at  San  Die^o  from  November  1786  to  November  1798, 
he  had  but  slight  opportunity  to  distin^ish  himself  save  by  a  fidthful  per- 
formance of  his  nussionary  duties.  His  license  to  retire  was  signed  by  the 
viceroy  March  17, 1798.  He  sailed  in  the  Prkiceaa  on  Nov.  8th,  and  May  14, 
1799,  the  guardian  wrote  that  he  had  died  in  a  convulsion.  Arch,  Sta.  Bdriara, 
MS.,  xi.  281;  xii.  26-7;  Prov.  St,  Pap.,  xvi.  187.  Of  Juan  Mariner  still  less  is 
known.  He  came  to  Califomia  in  1785,  served  at  San  Diego  from  November 
of  that  year,  made  a  trip  with  Grijalva  in  July  1795  to  explore  for  the  new 
mission  site  of  San  Luis  Bey.  He  died  Jan  29,  1800,  and  was  buried  in  the 
presbytery  by  Padre  Faura  on  Jan.  30th.  Finally  April  26, 1804,  his  remains 
were  removed  and  placed,  together  with  those  of  Jaume  and  Figuer,  in  a  sep- 
ulchre constructed  for  the  puipoee  under  the  small  arch  between  the  two 
•Itan  of  the  new  church.  San  Viego^  JAb.  de  Mieion,  MS.,  81, 89, 
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since  May  1798.  Another  supernumerary  was  Pedro 
de  San  Jos^  Est^van,  from  April  1796  to  July  1797. 
The  only  one  of  the  missionaries  with  whose  conduct 
any  fault  was  found,  so  far  as  the  records  show,  was 
Panella,  who  was  accused  of  cruelty  to  the  neophytes 
and  was  reprimanded  by  President  Lasuen^  who  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  permit  one  of  his  subordi- 
nates to  do  injustice  to  the  natives.^ 

During  the  decade  the  neophytes  of  San  Diego 
increased  from  856  to  1,523.  There  had  been  1,320 
baptisms  and  628  deaths.  San  Diego  had  thus  passed 
San  Gabriel  and  San  Luis  Obispo,  and  now  was  the 
most  populous  mission  in  California.  In  the  number 
of  baptisms  for  the  ten  years  it  was  excelled  only  by 
Santa  Clara.  The  baptisms  in  1797  were  554,  the 
largest  spiritual  harvest  ever  gathered  in  one  year  with 
one  exception,  that  of  the  year  1803  at  Santa  Edrbara, 
when  831  new  names  were  added  to  the  register. 
The  deaths  moreover  at  San  Diego  were  less  in  pro- 
portion to  baptisms  than  elsewhere  except  at  Purisima 
and  Santa  Barbara,  though  the  rate  was  frightfully 
large,  over  fifty  per  cent,  even  here.  The  greatest 
mortality  was  in  1800  when  96  natives  died.**  This 
comparative  prosperity  was,  however,  more  apparent 
than  real  in  some  respects,  since  the  San  Diego  con- 
verts were  left  more  at  liberty  in  their  rancherfas 

''Sept.  90,  1798,  Lasnen  to  Borica.  ArcK  Arzolntpado,  MS.,  L  51.  July 
14,  1799,  Lnjan  iiiBtracted  to  report  confidentially  on  the  treatment  of  the 
nattves.  Prov.  St.  Pap.^  MS.,  zvii.  247.  July  17,  1797,  Grajera  explains  his 
treatment  of  the  natiyes.  Does  not  allow  them  to  have  much  intercourse  with 
those  of  other  missions,  to  prevent  illicit  intercourse.  Id.,  zvi.  172.  1796, 
padres  to  depose  misbehaving  alcaldes  and  appoint  others.  Prov.  Rec,  MS., 
vi.  17&-9.  Jaime  Samop  and  Antonio  Pellau  were  alcaldes  in  1799.  Arch. 
AnobUbado,  MS.,  i.  220.  Three  neophyte  stowaways  were  found  on  the 
Concepcion  eight  days  out  of  port  in  1794.  They  did  it,  they  said,  in  sport, 
and  were  sent  back  from  San  Bias.  Prov.  St.  Pop.,  MS.,  xLii.  216-17;  Prov. 
Ree.,  MS.,  v.  226;  xi.  209.  Again  in  1798  a  runaway  neoph^rte  was  sent 
back  from  Tepic.  Prov.  St.  Pap.^  MS.,  zxi.  289.  In  the  mission  registers 
appear  the  names  of  fathers  Cavetano  Pallas,  Mariano  Apolinario,  Jos^ 
Conanse,  and  Ramon  Lopez,  Dominicans  from  the  peninsula  who  officiated 
here  at  diSereiit  times;  also  presbyters  Loesa  and  Jimenez,  chaplains  of  San 
Bias  vessels,  and  a  dozen  Franciscans  from  different  missions.  San  Diego,  Lib. 
de  Mision,  MS. 

"Lasuen  confirmed  656  persons  between  1790  and  1793.  S.  Diego,  Lib,  de 
Mincn,  45.  « 
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than  in  other  establishments,  Christianity  being 
therefore  somewhat  less  a  burden  to  them.  Mean- 
while the  mission  herds  multiplied  from  1,730  to  6,960 
head,  and  its  flocks  from  2,100  to  6,000.  The  harvest 
of  agricultural  products  in  1800  was  2,600  bushels, 
the  largest  crops  having  been  9,450  bushels  in  1793 
and  1799,  surpassed  only  by  those  of  San  Gabriel  and 
San  Buenaventura  in  1800,  and  the  smallest  600 
bushels  in  1795,  a  year  of  drought:  average  crops 
1,600  bushels. 

Respecting  material  improvements  in  and  about 
the  mission  we  have  but  fragmentary  data.  In  1793 
a  tile-roofed  granary  of  adobes,  ninety-six  by  twenty- 
four  feet,  was  built.  In  1794,  besides  some  extensive 
repairs,  one  side  of  a  wall  which  was  to  enclose  and 
protect  the  mission  was  constructed,  and  a  vineyard 
was  surrounded  by  five  hundred  yards  of  adobe  wall. 
In  1795  work  was  begun  on  a  newly  discovered  source 
of  water-supply  for  irrigation.^  Whether  this  was 
the  beginning  of  the  extensive  works  whose  ruins  are 
still  to  be  seen,  and  which  Hayes  supposes  with  some 
plausibility  to  have  been  constructed  before  1800,  I 
know  not,  for  there  are  no  further  records  extant.^ 
Of  manufacturing  and  other  industries  during  this 
period  nothing  is  known,  nor  are  there  any  means  of 
ascertaining  if  the  teachings  of  the  artisan  instructors 
sent  by  government  to  California  penetrated  to  this 
southern  establishment.  In  respect  to  commerce 
nothing  further  appears  than  that  there  was  due  the 

^8L  Pap,,  Miss,,  MS.,  i.  113;  ii.  28,  29.  The  neophytes*  bute  at  San 
IHego  as  late  as  1798  were  like  those  of  the  gentiles  of  wood  and  grass,  con- 
sidered by  the  comandante  as  sufficient  protection  against  the  weather,  if 
not  against  fire.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvii.  73.  Names  of  rancherias  in  the 
Lib.  Alision,  MS.,  3,  4:  Oosoy,  San  Francisco,  Soledad,  S.  Antonio  or  Las 
Choyas,  Santa  Croz  or  Ck>apan  in  San  Luis  Valley,  Purisima,  or  Apaoquele, 
8.  Miguel,  or  Janat,  San  Jocome  de  la  Marca  or  Jamocha,  San  Juan  Uapis- 
trano  or  Matamo,  and  San  Jorge  or  Meti. 

^Hayetf  Emigrant  Notes,  153,  477,  603.  Hayes  gives  from  personal  ob- 
servation a  most  interesting  description  of  this  dam  and  aqueduct,  which  I 
shall  notice  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  as  I  am  inclined  to  think  without  having 
any  very  strong  evidence  that  tne  works  were  built  or  completed  in  the  next 
decade.  In  a  report  of  March  1799  Grajera  speaks  of  an  attempt  to  bring  in 
water,  at  which  the  Indians  had  been  overworked,  but  which  was  not  a  sno- 
oess.  Oro^era,  Besptieata,  MS.,  193-4.  * 
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mission  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  later  years  about 
$3,500  for  supplies  to  the  presidio. *• 

San  Luis  Rey,  a  new  establishment  of  1798,  where 
Padre  Peyri  was  at  work  building  up  one  of  the 
grandest  of  the  Californian  missions,  has  been  disposed 
of  for  this  period  in  a  preceding  chapter.^  At  San 
Juan  Capistrano,  next  northward  Fuster  and  San- 
tiago were  the  associate  ministers  until  1800,  when  the 
former  died,^  and  Jose  Faura  from  San  Luis  Rey 
took  his  place.  These  missionaries  baptized  in  the 
decade  940  converts  and  buried  668,  the  community 
being  increased  from  741  to  1,046.  Horses  and  cattle 
from  2,500  became  8,500,  San  Juan  being  third  in  the 
list,  while  in  sheep  with  17,000  it  was  far  ahead  of  any 
other  mission.  Crops  in  1800  were  6,300  bushels;  the 
average,  5,700;  the  best  crop,  in  1792,  7,400,  and  the 
smallest,  in  1798,  3,700  bushels.  In  1797,  there  was 
due  San  Juan  for  supplies  furnished  to  San  Diego  and 
Santa  Barbara  presidios  over  $6,000.** 

In  1794  there  were  built  at  San  Juan  two  large 
adobe  granaries  roofed  with  tiles,  and  forty  houses  for 
neophytes,  some  with  grass  roofs  and  others  tiled.   In 

»•  Pr(yv,  8L  Pap.,  MS.,  xvi.  195,  197,  265. 

"  See  chapter  xxvi.  of  this  volume. 

^  Vicente  Faster  was  a  native  of  Aragon,  who  had  originally  left  Mexico 
in  October  1770,  arrived  atLoreto  in  November  1771,  served  at  Velicatik,  and 
came  up  from  the  peninsula  with  Palou,  arrivins  at  San  Diego  August  30, 
1773,  where  he  served  until  1776.  He  was  with  Jaume  on  the  terrible  night 
of  November  5,  1775,  when  the  mission  was  destroyed  and  his  companion  was 
murdered.  His  pen  has  graphically  described  the  horrors  of  that  night. 
After  living  at  San  Gabriel  and  other  missions  as  supernumerary  he  was 
minister  of  San  Juan  Capistrano  from  November  1779  until  December  1787, 
when  he  founded  Purisima  and  remained  there  till  Aug.  1789.  Then  he 
returned  to  San  Juan  and  served  until  his  death  on  Oct.  21,  1800.  He  was 
buried  by  Est^van,  Santiago,  and  Faura  in  the  mission  church.  He  had 
received  the  last  sacrament,  writes  Est^van,  *  with  the  most  perfect  oorforraity 
to  the  divine  will,  ffiving  us  even  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life  the  most  illus- 
trious example  of  l£e  resignation  and  love  to  God  our  Lord  and  his  holy  law 
which  he  had  preached  in  his  life,  both  by  works  and  words.'  Sept.  9, 
1806,  with  all  due  solemnity  Fuster's  remains  were  transferred  to  their  final 
resting-place  in  the  presbyteiy  of  the  new  church  on  the  epistle  side.  San 
Juan  Capistrano,  Lib.  de  ilision,  MS.,  28,  39-40. 

»  Due  San  Juan  from  StaBdrbara|l,628.  Frov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvii.  80-1. 
From  San  Diego  in  1797,  $4,785;  in  1798,  $4,553.  Id.,  xvi  195,  265.  Mar. 
15,  1797,  draft  on  Mexico  in  favor  of  the  padres  for  $3,000.  Prov.  Rec, 
MS.,  vi.  184.  July  1794,  draft  drawn  by  Grajera  for  $2,000.  Prov.  St,  Pap., 
MS.,  xii.  17. 
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February  1797  work  was  begun  on  a  new  stone  churcb 
which  was  to  be  the  finest  edifice  in  California.  A 
master  mason  was  obtained  from  Culiacan  and  the 
structure  rose  slowly  but  steadily  for  nine  years.*^ 

Mariano  Mendoza,  a  weaver,  was  sent  from  Mon- 
terey in  the  summer  of  1796  to  teach  the  natives.  If 
he  neglected  his  business^  he  should  be  chained  at 
night,  for  he  was  under  contract  with  the  govern- 
ment at  thirty  dollars  a  month.  A  loom  was  set  up 
with  other  necessary  apparatus  of  a  rude  nature, 
with  which  by  the  aid  of  natives  coarse  fabrics  and 
blankets  were  woven.  Early  in  1797  the  friars  were 
notified  that  if  they  wished  the  services  of  Mendoza 
for  a  longer  time  they  must  pay  his  wages;  but  they 
thought  his  instructions  not  worth  the  money,  espe- 
cially now  that  they  had  learned  all  he  knew,  and  the 
weaving  industry  had  been  successfully  established. 
Besides  home  manufactures  San  Juan  supplied  from 
its  large  flocks  quantities  of  wool  for  experiments  at 
other  establishments.*^ 

Vancouver,  sailing  down  the  coast  in  the  autumn 
of  1793,  noted  San  Juan  as  "erected  close  to  the 
water-side,  in  a  small  sandy  cove;   very  pleasantly 

^  St.  Pap.,  Afisa.,  MS.,  ii.  26.  A  mason  sent  np  by  Anillaga,  who  reports 
to  the  viceroy  Jan.  11, 1709.  Prov.  St,  Pop*,  MS.,  xxi.  15.  Lasuen  in  report  of 
1709-1800  says  the  charch  has  been  bnilding  four  years.  Arch.  Sta  Bdrbara, 
MS.,  xii.  128.  Date  of  beginninff,  8.  Juan  Oap,^  Lib,  de  Mmon,  MS.,  26. 
Dec.  1797,  chunch  of  masonry  with  arches  being  onilt  63  x  10  yaras.  Si.  Pap., 
Miss.,  MS.,  il  110. 

•'  May  1796,  a  weaver  Uf^edor  de  ancho)  sent.  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  t.  79, 
245,  247.  April  IG,  1797,  Pedro  Pollorena's  report  to  Grajera.  Blankets, 
wide  woollen  cloths,  mangae  for  vaqueros,  30  yards  of  manta,  30  vards  ol 
bai^e  snccessf  ally  woven.  Kot  so  perfect  as  Mexican  goods,  bat  good  enoagh 
for  iJiis  country.  The  native  women  spin  and  pick  wool  and  cotton,  and  abo 
dye  tolerably  well  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvi.  261-2.  April  17th,  report  of 
padres  on  progress.  The  weaver's  attempts  at  dyeing  wim  vinegar,  etc.,  not 
eqaal  to  what  the  natives  could  do  with  Campeche,  Brazil,  and  Zacatastal 
woods.  St.  Pap.,  Sac,  MS.,  vL  103^.  April  28th,  Grajera  to  Borica,  the 
carpenter  Gutierrez  the  only  man  who  can  pat  up  looms.  Prov.  St.  Pap., 
MS.,  xvi.  261.  April  29th,  Borica  to  padres.  May  31  st.  Faster  to  Borica.  Men- 
doza's  services  in  the  past  not  worth  much,  but  he  will  pay  what  Lasaen 
deems  just.  June  26th,  Borica  to  commandant  of  Monterey.  MiAce  an 
arrangement  with  lASuen  and  pay  one  eighth  to  Mendoza  and  seven  eighths 
to  royal  treasury.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  xxv.  15;  Prov.  Bee., 
MS.,  vi.  185-6,  189.  Wool  purchased  for  Monterey  and  Santa  BArbara.  Id., 
ix.  5;  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  vi.  2. 
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situated  in  a  grove  of  trees,  whose  luxuriant  and 
diversified  foliage,  when  contrasted  with  the  adjacent 
shores,  gave  it  a  most  romantic  appearance;  having 
the  ocean  in  front,  and  being  bounded  on  its  other 
sides  by  rugged  dreary  mountains,  where  the  vegeta- 
tion was  not  sufficient  to  hide  the  naked  rocks.  The 
buildings  of  the  mission  were  of  brick  and  stone,  and 
in  their  vicinity  the  soil  seemed  to  be  of  uncommon 
and  striking  fertility.  The  landing  on  the  beach  in 
the  cove  seemed  to  be  good."*^  In  the  fear  of  Eng- 
lish invasion  which  agitated  the  whole  country  in 
1797  a  sentinel  was  posted  on  the  beach  at  San  Juan 
to  watch  for  suspicious  vessels,  since  it  was  not  doubted 
that  England  had  her  eyes  upon  the  cove  anchorage. 
Whether  a  four-pounder  was  mounted  here  as  recom- 
mended by  Captain  Grajera  does  not  appear.  The 
arrest  of  a  neophyte  Aurelio  for  the  murder  of  his 
wife  in  1797,  and  the  earthquake  of  November  22, 
1800,  which  slightly  cracked  the  rising  walls  of  the 
new  church,  complete  the  annals  of  the  decade.®* 

Respecting  the  pueblo  of  Los  Angeles  from  1791 
to  1800,  the  information  extant  is  exceedingly  slight. 
The  number  of  families  residing  here  increased  from 
thirty  to  seventy,  and  the  white  population  from  140 
to  315,  chiefly  by  the  gro wing-up  of  children  and  the 
aggregation  of  invalids  from  the  different  presidios. 
Horses  and  cattle  increased  from  3,000  to  12,500,  a 
larger  number  than  is  accredited  to  any  other  Cali- 
fornian  establishment.  Sheep  numbered  1,700  only, 
though  a  special  effort  had  been  made  since  1795  to 
increase  the  pueblo  flocks  with  a  view  to  the  industry 

"  Vancouver's  Voyage,  ii.  467.  Thia  description  seems  to  locate  the  mis- 
sion much  nearer  the  shore  than  it  really  is,  out  it  could  hardly  have  been 
moved  before  1707  when  the  new  church  was  begun,  and  certainly  not  later. 
See  chapter  xiv.  this  vol. 

"  Prov,  SL  Pap.,  MS.,  xvi.  155-6,  170,  249-60;  rxi.  54.  The  Indian 
Aurelio  was  not  sererely  punished.  In  a  fit  of  jealousy  he  proceeded  to 
administer  some  conjugal  discipline,  and  in  his  zeal  overdid  the  duty  as  he 
frankly  confessed.  He  had  no  intention  of  killing  her.  The  authorities  de- 
cided it  not  a  matter  for  criminal  process. 
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of  weaving.  Crops  in  1800  were  4,600  bushels,  the 
largest  having  been  7,800  in  1796,  and  the  smallest 
2,700  in  1797.  Seven  eighths  of  the  entire  harvest 
was  usually  maize,  though  the  inhabitants  oflfered  in 
1800  to  contract  for  the  supply  of  3,400  bushels  of 
wheat  per  year  at  $1.66  a  bushel  for  the  San  Bias 
market.** 


Map  of  Los  Angeles  Bxoiok  nr  1800. 

M  From  9  to  12  pobladores  in  1703.  Expense  of  pay  and  zatioDS  $1,G2S. 
Prov.  8L  Pap,,  Ben,  Mil.,  MS.,  iii.  18.  List  of  42  names  of  male  settlers  in 
1799.  St,  Pop,,  Miaa,,  MS.,  iii.  9,  la  Two  hnndsed  sheep  distributed  in 
August,  1796.  Prov,  Rec,  MS.,  iv.  74;  vL  79;  8t,  Pa^„  Sac.,  MS.,  Ti.  1. 
17^,  Borica  orders  that  land  be  ffiven  to  heads  of  families  who  have  none, 
but  they  must  cultivate  it.  Prov.  lite.,  MS.,  !▼.  44-S.  1795,  correspondence 
and  orders  requiring  seeded  lands  to  be  fenoed.  In  one  case  a  willow  fence 
is  mentioned.  Prov,  Rec,  MS.,  iv.  12, 16, 17,  29.  Prov.  SL  Pap.,  MS.,  xiv.  77. 
The  same  year  especial  effort  was  made  by  itxe  governor  through  Commandant 
Goyooechea  to  encourage  the  settlers  to  raise  gONxl  crops  in  view  of  the  general 
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Vicente  F^lix  remained  in  charge  of  the  pueblo  as 
comisionado  throughout  the  decade,  except  perhaps 
for  a  brief  period  in  1795-6  when  Javier  Alvarado 
seems  to  have  held  the  office.  The  successive  alcaldes 
were  Mariano  Verdugo,  elected  in  1790;  Francisco 
Reyes,  179^5;  Jos^  Vanegas,  1796;  Manuel  Arellano, 
1797;  Guillermo  Soto,  1798;  Francisco  Serrano,  1799; 
and  Joaquin  Higuera  for  1800.  The  pueblo  was  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  Santa  Barbara,  the  comisionado 
receiving  his  orders  from  the  commandant  of  that 
presidio^  though  as  we  have  seen  the  smaU  miUtary 
guard  was  furnished  by  the  San  Diego  company.  Of 
local  events  from  year  to  year  there  is  practically 
nothing  in  the  records. ** 

It  is  in  connection  with  the  pueblo  of  Los  Angeles 
that  the  most  interesting  topic  of  early  land-grants 
in  this  southern  central  region  may  most  conveniently 
be  noticed.  In  February  1795  there  were  five  ranches 
in  private  possession,  held  under  provisional  grants 
ana  supporting  several  thousand  head  of  live-stock.'^ 
The  first  was  San  Kafael,  granted  by  Fages  October 
20,  1784,  to  the  retired  corporal  of  the  San  Diego 
company  Jos^  Maria  Verdugo.    It  was  also  known  as 

dronghl  Id.,  six.  38-40;  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  W.  15.    Proposal  to  furnish  wheat 
for  the  San  Bias  market.  Prov,  Si.  Pap.,  MS.,  xviii.  60.     1787,  grain  sold  to 
Santa  Bdrbara,  |358.  Prov.  8t.  Pap.,  Ben.  MU.,  MS.,  ix.  4.    Each  settler  < 
must  give  annually  two  fanegas  of  maize  or  wheat  for  a  fondo  de  propriaa  to 
be  spent  for  the  good  of  the  community.  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  iv.  08-0. 

^  Arrillaga  reported  that  Los  Angeles  was  in  quiet  in  1702,  but  certain 
unruly  persons  were  ordered  to  leave,  and  though  they  did  not  go,  the  wam<^ 
ing  proved  eflFective.  Prov.  8t  Pap.,  MS.,  xii.  188.  Oct.  11,  1795,  Borica  to 
comandante,  if  the  comisionado  is  not  active  enough  he  must  be  removed. 
Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  iv.  20-30.  Alvarado  comisionado  1705-6.  Id.,  iv.  30; 
Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi.  234;  Id.,  Ben.  Mil.,  xv.  7.  1706,  Francisco  Avila 
drowned  in  the  tulares.  Suspicions  of  murder  proved  groundless.  Prov,  Bee, 
MS.,  iv.  66,  71.  Dec.  7,  1707,  the  settlers  Avila  and  Arellano  must  be 
chastised  and  turned  out  if  they  continue  to  disturb  the  pueblo.  Id.,  iv. 
03-4.  1708,  allusions  to  speedy  completion  of  a  jail.  Prov.  Bee.,  iv.  108. 
Padre  Salaaur  relates  that  when  he  was  here  in  1705  a  man  who  had  1,000 
mares  and  cattle  in  proportion  came  to  San  Gabriel  to  beg  cloth  for  a  shirt, 
for  none  could  be  had  at  pueblo  or  presidio.  Areh,  8ta  Bdrbara,  MS., 
ii.  77. 

"Feb.  24,  1705,  Goycoechea's  report  to  Borica  in  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben, 
Mil.,  xxiL  7,  8.  April,  1705,  Borica  to  viceroy.  Prov.  Bee,  vi.  40^1.  The 
former  important  report  seems  not  to  have  been  seen  by  either  writers  or 
lawyers  in  the  past. 
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La  Zanja,  described  as  across  the  river  and  four  leagues 
from  Los  Angeles,  and  was  confirmed  by  Borica 
Januarv  12,  1798.''  The  second  rancho  was  that  of 
Manuel  Nieto,  held  under  Fages'  permission  of  No- 
vember 1784,  the  largest  and  best  of  all,  supporting 
1,100  head  of  cattle  and  large  enough  for  a  pueblo, 
since  well  known  as  Los  Nietos,  and  formerly  granted 
in  several  tracts  to  Nieto's  heirs  by  Figueroa  in  1834.^ 
The  third  was  the  famous  San  Pedro,  or  Dominguez, 
rancho,  occupied  by  Juan  Jo.^6  Dominguez  with  about 
a  thousand  head  of  cattle  under  a  permission  given 
very  likely  by  Fages,  but  the  date  of  which  is  not 
known.  It  was  regranted  by  Sola  in  1822,  and  is  one 
of  the  few  Californian  ranchos  that  have  remained  in 
the  possession  of  the  original  grantees  and  their  de- 
scendants."^ Fom-th  in  the  list  was  the  rancho  at  Por- 
tezuelo,  smaller  but  fertile  and  well  watered  and  stocked 
with  cattle  on  a  small  scale,  situated  about  four  leagues 
from  Los  Angeles  on  the  main  road,  and  occupied  by 
the  old  veteran  Sergeant  Mariano  de  la  Luz  v  erdu- 
go.*^    The  fifth  and  last  was  the  Encino  rancho,  where 

*^  According  to  Reg,  Brands,  MS.,  32-^.  Fages  permitted  Verdngo  on 
Oct.  20th  to  keep  his  cattle  at  Airoyo  Hondo,  one  and  a  half  leagues  from  San 
Gabriel  on  the  road  to  Monterey,  on  condition  that  no  harm  was  done  to  mis- 
sion or  pueblo,  and  care  taken  ^ith  the  natives.  Jan.  12,  1798,  in  answer  to 
petition  of  Nov.  4,  1797,  Borica  permitted  him  to  settle  with  his  family,  rela- 
tives, and  property,  under  like  conditions,  and  the  new  one  of  raising  sheep,  at 
^  La  ZanjSk.  This  rancho  was  visited  in  August  1705  by  the  party  seeking  a  mis- 
sion site.  Sta  Maria,  Registro,  MS. 

''In  1795-6  the  mission  of  San  Gabriel  laid  claim  to  Nieto's  land,  called 
at  the  time  La  Zanja.  After  an  investigation  Borica  allowed  Nieto  to  retain 
what  land  he  had  actually  under  cultivation  and  in  use,  the  rest  to  be  used 
by  the  mission  without  prejudice  toNicto's  legal  richts.  Prov,  Rec,  MS.,  iv. 
45,  51-2,  61-2.  It  would  seem  that  other  persons  besides  Nieto  were  living 
here  in  1797,  when  the  inhabitants  were  called  on  to  be  ready  to  resist  fhielisn 
invasion.  Prov.  Ht,  Pap.,  MS. ,  xvi.  249-^.  This  grant  came  before  the  U.  S. 
land  comission  in  later  times  in  five  separate  tracts:  Los  Cerritos,  Los  Coyotes, 
Las  Bolsas,  Los  Alamitos,  and  Santa  Gertmdis,  aggregating  33  sq.  leagaes. 
Hoffman's  Land  Cases, 

"Granted  by  Sola  Dec.  31, 1822,  to  Sergt.  Grist6bal  Dominguez  aa  nephew 
and  heir  of  Juan  Jos^.  Reg,  Brands,  MS.,  35.  The  author  of  Los  Angelsi, 
Hist,,  8,  9,  supposes  this  grant  to  have  been  originally  made  before  1800, 
chiefly  on  the  testimony  of  Manuel  Dominguez  and  other  old  settlers.  No  one 
has  until  now  shown  any  documentary  proof. 

*^  Verdugo  enlisted  at  Loreto  on  Dec.  15, 1766,  serving  as  private,  ooipond, 
and  serffeant,  seven  years  in  each  capacity.  He  came  with  C^pt.  Rivera  y 
Monca(Ub  in  the  first  expedition  of  1769,  and  served  in  several  Indian  cam- 
paigns.   His  name  appears  among  the  godfathers  at  the  first  baptisms  in  San 
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Alcalde  Francisco  Keyes  had  a  house  and  where  he 
kept  his  own  live-stock  as  well  as  that  of  Cornelio 
Avila  and  others.  This  was  where  San  Fernando  was 
established  in  1797,  the  friars  taking  possession  of 
Reyes'  house,  a  fact  that  illustrates  the  slight  tenure 
by  which  these  early  grants  were  held.  Between  1795 
and  1800  there  were  perhaps  granted  two  other  ran- 
chos  within  this  jurisdiction,  San  Jos^  de  Gracia  de 
Siml  to  Javier,  Patricio,  and  Miguel  Pico  in  or  about 
1795;  and  El  Refugio  to  Captain  Jos6  Francisco 
Ortega  or  his  sons  a  year  or  two  later.** 

San  Gabriel,  belonging  throughout  the  decade  to 

Diego,  and  he  commanded  the  guard  at  San  Luis  Obiapo  in  1773.  He  was 
temporarily  in  command  at  Sau  Diego  in  November  1775  at  the  time  of  the 
maflsacre,  being  the  first  to  reach  the  mission  and  report  the  terrible  event. 
He  accompar '.ad  Gov.  Neve  to  the  Colorado  in  1782.  His  wife,  Dofia  Maria 
Guadalupe  Lugo,  was  buried  by  Lasuen  at  San  Diego  April  15,  1780,  and  he 
subsequently  married  Gregoria  £)spino6a.  From  about  1780  he  was  sergeant 
of  the  Monterey  company  till  1787  when  he  was  probably  retired  as  an  invalid. 
Prov.  8t.  Pap,,  Ben,  MU„  MS.,  ii.  14;  viii.  8,  9;  xiv.  1, 2;  xxii.  7;  Prov,  Si. 
Pap,,  MS.,  i.  2,  4,  5;  8,  Diego,  Lib,  de  Miwm,  MS.,  10,  77;  San  Luis  Obispo, 
Lib.  de  Mision,  MS.,  29. 

*i  The  Siml  Rancho,  according  to  Meg,  Brands,  MS.,  33,  and  Hoffman's 
Land  Cases,  was  granted  by  Borica  in  1795,  beins  regranted,  or  at  least 
petitioned  for,  in  1821,  and  also  by  Alvarado  in  1842.  According  to  Reg. 
Brands,  MS.,  32,  El  Refugio  was  granted  by  Borica,  therefore  betore  1800, 
to  Capt.  Ortega,  therefore  before  1798  when  Ortega  died.  I  think  there  is 
room  for  doubt  about  one  or  both  of  these  grants.  Respecting  both  it  may  be 
said  that  Borica  does  not  seem  to  have  favored  such  grants.  As  to  Simi, 
when  an  exploring  party  visited  the  valley  in  August  1795  they  did  not  men- 
tion any  rancho  as  they  did  Reyes*  and  Verdu^o's;  and  not  only  this  but  in 
April  1796  Borica  expressly  refused  to  ffrant  Pico  (no  given  name)  permission 
to  leave  the  pueblo  and  settle  on  a  rancho.  As  to  £1  Kef  ugio,  we  Know  that 
Ortega  in  1796  was  in  trouble  about  a  deficit  in  his  Loreto  accounts,  Prov. 
Bee.,  MS.,  iv.  68, 72, 81-2, 86;  his  son  Joed  Maria  wished  to  take  a  land-grant 
-  on  which  to  work  and  pay  his  father's  indebtedness,  and  although  &rica 
advised  him  against  the  scheme,  still  a  grant  was  ordered  to  be  made  to  him 
of  the  Zanja  de  Cota  lands  if  unoccupiecL  The  author  of  Los  Angeles,  Hist., 
8,  9,  thinks  that  Santiago  de  Santa  Ana  was  one  of  these  early  grants.  His 
reasons  are:  A  popular  belief  that  this  was  one  of  the  oldest  ranchos;  testimony 
in  the  district  court  that  the  original  occupant  was  Grijalva;  the  probability 
that  the  grant  to  Yorba  in  1810  was  a  regrant  to  Grijalva's  son-in-law;  and 
finally  a  recognition  by  the  court  of  the  Peraltas'  claims  as  descendants  of  the 
original  occupant.  This  is  an  ingenious  but  probably  erroneous  argument. 
Lieut.  Grijalva  was  a  pensioner  of  the  San  Diego  company  after  1790  as  was 
Sergt.  Yorba,  his  son-m-law,  after  1798;  but  Grijalva,  dying  at  San  Diego  in 
1806,  named  no  land  in  his  will  though  he  did  name  cattle;  and  moreover  he 
refused  to  give  his  daughters  anything,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  been  pro- 
vided for  at  their  marriage— one  with  Yorba  in  1782  and  the  other  with 
Peralta  in  1785.  Peralta's  claims  resTdted  from  the  fact  that  ArriUaga's  grant 
of  July  1,  1810,  was  to  Yorba  and  Peralta  in  company.  In  his  petition  of 
Nov.  24,  1809,  Yorba  says  nothing  of  any  previous  occupancy  by  nimself  or 
others.  Beg.  Brands,  MS.,  34. 
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the  jurisdiction  of  San  Diego,  was  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  of  the  missions,  but  its  annals  may  be  very 
briefly  disposed  of  Cruzado  and  Sanchez  still  toiled 
together  as  ministers.  Calzada  remained  until  1792. 
Crist6bal  Or^mas  served  here  in  1792-3;**  Juan  Mar- 
tin in  1794-6;  Juan  Lope  Cortfe  in  1796-8;  and 
Pedro  de  San  Josd  Est^van  to  1800  and  later,  so  that 
the  mission  had  always  three  padres.  They  baptized 
1,267  natives,  but  they  buried  1,124,**  so  that  the  com- 
munity was  increased  only  from  1,040  to  1,140,  stand- 
ing now  third  instead  of  second  in  the  list.  In  large 
stock  San  Gabriel  stood  fourth,  with  a  gain  from  4,220 
to  7,090  head;  while  in  sheep  it  was  second  to  San 
Juan  only,  its  flocks  having  increased  from  6,000  to 
12,360.  In  agricultural  products  San  Gabriel  was  a 
tie  with  San  Buenaventura  in  1800,  with  a  crop  of 
9,400  bushels,  the  smallest  having  been  3,600  in  1793, 
and  the  average  about  6,400. 

Jos^  Maria  Verdugo,  owner  of  a  rancho  in  the 
vicinity,  was  corporal  of  the  mission  guard  much  of 
the  time  down  to  1798,  and  his  successor  was  Pedro 
PoUorena.  Jos6  Miguel  Flores,  a  discharged  soldier, 
was  majordomo  down  to  his  death  in  1796.**  A 
stone  church  was  half  finished  in  1794,  but  in  1800 
it  had  not  yet  been  completed.  There  is  no  record 
of  manufacturing  industries  save  that  a  little  cotton 
obtained  from  San  Bias  was  woven;  but  I  suppose 
that  a  beginning  of  weaving  woollen  stuffs  or  of  some 

^'^Of  Cristobal  Ordmas  we  only  know  that  he  had  been  for  five  yean 
assistant  curate  and  became  a  friar  only  a  year  before  coming  to  California, 
whither  he  brought  in  1786  a  most  flattering  reputation  from  the  guardian 
for  genius  and  exemplary  conduct.  Arch.  SUi  Bdrbara^  MS.,  xiL  2^7.  He 
served  at  Santa  Barbara,  of  which  mission  he  was  a  founder,  from  December 
17SG  to  December  17S9;  at  Purisima  until  November  1792;  and  at  San  Gabriel 
until  September  1793,  when  broken  down  in  health  he  retired  to  the  college. 

"  This  death-rate  of  90  per  cent  of  baptisms  and  doubtless  500  per  cent 
uiid  more  of  births  was  not  caused  by  any  great  epidemic  in  one  year,  for  the 
deaths  run  quite  evenly  as  follows:  104,  84,  98,  65, 80,  87,  92,  96,  138,  and 

2;w. 

*^San  Gabriel,  Lib.  de  Mwian,  MS.,  passim.  The  mission-books  contain 
but  little  beyond  the  names  of  padres  and  of  persons  baptized,  married,  or 
buried.  The  original  registers  are  also  impenect,  parts  of  several  books 
having  disappeared. 
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other  branch  of  primitive  manufactures  must  have 
been  made  at  this  period,  for  San  Gabriel,  so  flourish- 
ing and  so  prominent  in  later  years,  would  naturally 
have  been  among  the  first  to  make  experiments. 
Events  important  or  petty  there  are  none  to  record. 
San  Fernando,  the  new  establishment  in  Encino  Val- 
ley belonging  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Santa  Barbara,  I 
have  already  noticed  in  another  chapter.^ 

Santa  Barbara  presidio  remained  under  the  able 
command  of  Lieutenant  Felipe  de  Goycoechea,  who 
was  also  habiUtado,  and  was  in  1798  promoted  to  be 
brevet  captain.  Pablo  Antonio  Cota  was  promoted  to 
fill  the  vacant  post  of  alfdrez,  and  served  throughout 
the  decade,  dying  at  the  end  of  1800.*^  Jos6  Maria 
Ortega,  son  of  the  lieutenant,  took  Cota's  place  as  ser- 
geant with  Olivera  and  Carrillo;  and  when  the  latter 
went  to  Monterey  in  1795  he  was  replaced  by  Fran- 
cisco Maria  Ruiz.  The  presidial  force  was  fifty-nine 
men,  from  which  number  guards  were  supplied  to  San 
Buenaventura,  San  Fernando,  Santa  Barbara,  and 
Purisima  missions.  The  number  of  pensioners  in- 
creased from  one  to  seventeen,  and  all,  with  their 
families,  constituted  a  population  de  razon  which  in- 

^Chxirch-biiilding.  8t,  Pap,,  Misa.,  Md.,  ii.  6,  29, 100, 110.  Cotton-weav- 
ing. Id,,  ii  6,  100;  Arch,  ArzobispadOy  MS.,  i.  30-2.  July,  1796,  200  arroboa 
of  wool  can  be  had  at  20  reals.  St,  Pap.,  8ae,,  MS.,  vi.  6.  Dne  miasion 
from  presidio  of  San  Diego,  1797,  82,881.  Prov,  8L  Pap,,  MS.,  xvi.  265.  For 
1798,  $2,597.  Id,,  xvi.  195.  Dae  from  Santa  Barbara,  1797,  $3,311.  Id,, 
zviL  78-81.  Two  runaway  neonhy tea  from  San  Gabriel  brought  in  by  the 
Piipagot  to  Tucson.  Prov,  Rec,  MS.,  iv.  58.  , 

^  Pablo  Antonio  Cota  was  bom  in  1744,  and  enlisted  in  1768,  coming  to 
California  probably  in  1769,  and  certainly  before  1774.  He  seems  to  have 
oommandea  the  guard  at  San  Buenaventura  from  its  foundation  in  1782  until 

1787,  when  he  was  removed  on  complaint  of  the  padres.  He  subsequently 
commanded  at  Purisima  until  replaced  by  Corporal  Ortega  in  September 

1788.  During  this  time  he  was  engaged  m  one  or  two  minor  explorations 
and  Indian  campaigns.  His  commission  as  alf^rez  was  signed  in  Mexico  Jan. 
13,  1788.  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  i.  55.  His  wife  was  Dofla  Maria  Rosa  de  Lugo, 
who  died  Jan.  10,  1797.  S,  Buenaventura,  Lib.  de  Mision,  MS.,  2,  5,  9;  Sta 
Barbara,  Lib  de  Mision,  MS.,  30.  In  August  1795  he  commanded  the  partv 
exploring  for  the  mission  site  of  San  Fernando.  Sta  Maria,  Regiatro,  MS. 
He  died  Dec.  30,  1800,  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xviii.  87;  xxi.  56,  of  pleurisy, 
which  duriug  this  cold  rainy  winter  attacked  many  persons  at  Santa  Barbara. 
Prov,  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  xxix.  3. 
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creased  from  200  to  370.*^  The  total  white  popula- 
tion of  this  district,  including  Los  Angeles  and  the 
ranchos,  was  675,  and  neophytes,  including  San 
Gabriel  and  San  Fernando,  numbered  almost  4,000. 
Having  no  fort,^  Santa  Barbara  obtained  no  part  of 
the  reenforcement  of  artillerymen  and  infantry  sent 
to  California  in  1796,  and  was  garrisoned  by  cuera 
cavalrymen  only.  The  annual  appropriation  for  this 
presidio  from  the  royal  treasury  did  not  vary  much 
from  $15,000.^ 

It  has  been  seen  that  new  presidio  buildings  had 
been  completed  or  nearly  so  by  1790;  but  some  of  the 
roofs  were  constructed  of  tules;  some  of  the  timbers 
supporting  tile  roofs  were  bad;  the  family  kitchens 
were  inside  the  houses  and  not  detached  as  was  best; 
a  fire  did  considerable  damage  in  August  1789;  and  it 
seems  that  no  new  chapel  had  been  built.     Fages  in 

*^  Company  rostera  in  Prov,  8t,  Pap,,  Ben,  MU.,  MS.,  ziiL-zxvi.;  8i. 
Pap.,  Sa^,,  MS.,  L-iii.  List  of  about  100  persons  in  1797  who  have  oom- 
plied  with  religions  obligations.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xy,  89-93.  list  of  14 
young  men  fit  for  military  service,  bat  whose  parents  need  their  care.  Id., 
XV.  102-4.  Full  list  of  officers  and  men  in  1798.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  MiL, 
MS.,  xvii.  20-1.  Four  foundlings  came  here  to  live  in  1800.  Id.,  xzviii.  By 
Borica*s  order  each  mission  escolta  was  reduced  by  one  nuui  in  1795.  Prov. 
Bee.,  MS.,  iv.  25;  Prov.  SL  Pap.,  MS.,  xiii.  171. 

««  One  brass  6-pounder  and  tnree  smaller  iron  pieces  at  the  presidio  with 
four  iron  guns  at  the  three  coast  missions  were  the  armament  in  1796.  Prov. 
St.  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  xvii.  6.  Paper  supplied  to  school  and  coUected 
again  for  cartridges.  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  xv.  32. 

*•  (Jomj)auy  accounts  in  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  xv.  xviL-viii  xxi. 
Xxiii  xxviii. ;  St.  Pap.,  Sae.,  MS.,  ii.  iv.  The  memorias  of  supplies  were  from 
$13,000  to  117,000.  Account  of  1794,  credit,  139,737;  debit,  138,634.  Prov. 
St.  Pap.,  PreM.,  MS.,  L  3.  Id.  for  1797,  cr.,  $42,377;  dr.,  $43,095.  St.  Pap., 
Sac,  MS.,  ii.  68.  Id.  for  1798,  cr.,  $40,520;  dr.,  $40,658.  Prov.  St.  Pap. ,  Ben. 
Mil.,  MS.,  xvii.  9-11.  Total  receipts  of  supplies  in  1795,  including  $6,830 
from  missions,  $22,057.  Id.,  xxi.  9.  Waste  in  last  memoria  1796,  $690. 
Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  iv.  80.  Mission  supplies  in  1797,  $4,623;  in  1798,  $756. 
Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  MU.,  MS.,  xvii  10, 11.  Inventory  of  goods  on  hand. 
Dec.  31,  1798,  $9»758.  Id.,  xvii.  9.  Acoountof  1799,  cr.,  $45,728;  dr.,  $46,148. 
Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.,  MS.,  ii.  18, 19.  Postal  revenue  from  $56  to  $105. 
Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  xxL  6,  9;  xxiii  8;  xxv.  14;  SL  Pap.,  Sac,, 
MS.,  vi.  61.  Tithes  collected  from  $200  to  $800  per  year,  the  expense  of  col- 
lecting being  from  15  to  20  per  cent.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil,,  MS.,  xix.  4; 
xxi.  6;  Prov,  Bee.,  MS.,  iv.  45-6;  vi.  2;  Dept.  St.  Pap,,  MS.,  x.  3, 4;SL  Pap., 
Sac.,  MS.,  i.  124.  In  1792-3,  the  papal  bulls  sold  amounted  to  $62.  Prov. 
St.  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil,,  MS.,  xxi.  8.  From  1790  to  1795,  only  $8  out  of  $1,177 
worth  sent.  Id.,  xiii.  4;  xxi.  9.  In  1797,  $87  worth  sold,  and  those  remain- 
ing ordered  burned.  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  iv.  87.  It  seems  that  this  sale  was  a 
special  one  of  bulls  of  the  holy  crusade.  Prov.  St.  Pap,,  MS.,  xv.  79-80. 
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his  instructions  to  Romeu  of  February  1791  reported 
this  state  of  things  and  hoped  all  would  be  completed 
that  year.  In  August  1793  the  governor  pronounced 
the  presidio  buildings  the  best  in  California  owing  to 
Goycoechea  s  activity,  but  still  some  roofs  needed  re- 
pairs. All  would  be  done  that  year  except  the  new 
chapel  and  a  cemetery  outside  the  square.  Van- 
couver in  November  found  here  "the  appearance  of  a 


Map  of  Saitta  BIrtiaiu  Distbiot,  1800. 

far  more  civilized  place  than  any  other  of  the  Spanish 
estabUshments  had  exhibited.  The  buildings  appeared 
to  be  regular  .and  well  constructed,  the  walls  clean 
and  white,  and  the  roofs  of  the  houses  were  covered 
with  a  bright  red  tile.  The  presidio  excels  all  the 
others  in  neatness,  cleanliness,  and  other  smaller 
though  essential  comforts;  it  is  placed  on  an  elevated 
part  of  the  plain  and  is  raised  some  feet  from  the 
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ground  by  a  basement  story,  which  adds  much  to  its 
pleasantness."  In  October  1794  the  commandant 
certified  that  to  complete  the  buildings  fifteen  laborers 
for  six  months  were  necessary  at  a  cost  of  $561. 
Thereupon  work  was  stopped  except  upon  the  church 
and  the  most  necessary  repairs;  and  at  the  end  of 
1796  the  viceroy  declared  that  the  sailor-workmen 
could  no  longer  be  employed  at  royal  expense;  but 
the  chapel  was  blessed  on  Guadalupe  day  in  1797.^ 

Though  Santa  Barbara  seems  to  have  had  as  yet 
no  branch  of  the  rancho  del  rey  like  those  at  the  other 
presidios,  yet  it  is  credited  in  statistical  reports  with 
from  1,000  to  4,000  horses  and  cattle,  and  from  200 
to  600  sheep.  This  live-stock  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  that  of  the  mission,  but  it  was  probably  identical 
to  some  extent  with  that  of  the  rancheros  within  the 
jurisdiction  already  referred  to.  There  were  also 
agricultural  operations  carried  on  by  the  soldiers  dis- 
tinct from  those  of  the  mission  neophytes.  Records 
of  results  are  very  meagre,  but  in  1797  they  reached 
1,650  bushels  of  wheat,  com,  and  beans."  Of  mechan- 
ical industries  there  is  nothing  to  record  save  that 
the  attempt  to  obtain  white  apprentices  was  more 

^Fagea,  Papel  de  PtmtoB,  MS.,  106.  Aug.  20, 1793,  governor  to  vioeroy. 
Prov.  8L  Pap,,  MS.,  zzi.  115;  Vancouver's  Voyage,  ii.  451,  495.  Oct.  11, 
1794,  15  men  at  18  cents  per  day  and  34  fanegas  of  maize  at  13  reals,  necea- 
saiy  to  complete  the  bnildmcs.  Prov.  St.  Pap. ,  MS. ,  xii.  62.  Oct.  24th,  build- 
ins  expenses  to  stop.  Id.,  ziL  98.  Dec.  13tn,  Borica  says  the  chorch  ia  to  be 
enlargecl  at  cost  of  theybiufb  de  grai\fiaMeion.  Id. ,  xii.  58.  Expenftes  from  1784 
to  1794p  $2,256.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  xxi.  12.  Dec.  16th,  Tioeroy 
to  governor,  the  8  ship-boys  and  other  workmen  can  no  longer  be  paid  from 
treasury  of  San  Bias.  St.  Pap,,  Sac.,  MS.,  vil  57-8.  Chapel  to  be  blessed 
on  Guadalupe  day.  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  iv.  87.  The  $2,256  charged  to  fondode 
(jraHficacion  by  order  of  April  26,  1797.  Id.,  iv.  89. 

^'  Jan.  15,  1794,  governor  orders  that  each  soldier  be  allowed  only  fonr 
cows.  These  to  be  branded  and  the  rest  slaughtered.  Prov.  Sec.,  MS.,  i. 
208.  1794-5,  commandant  asks  for  and  obtains  from  governor  200  steers  for 
rations.  Id.,  iv.  16;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xii  97.  Oct  22,  1795,  Borica 
orders  Qoycoechea,  Ortega,  and  other  officers  to  fence  their  gardens;  and 
reads  them  a  lecture  for  complaining  of  the  poor  soldiers'  cattle.  Why  slkould 
so  many  suffer  for  the  convenience  of  a  few  ?  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  iv.  33-4.  In 
1796  an  effort  was  made  here  as  elsewhere  to  promote  sheep-raising.  Let 
Pe&a  have  some  land,  says  the  governor  June  9,  1796,  if  he  will  take  Pico  as 
a  partner  and  raise  twice  as  many  sheep  as  other  stock.  Rancheros  must  go 
to  the  pueblo  to  Live  he  says,  Dec.  29th,  unless  they  will  raise  sheep.  Proo^ 
Bee,  MS.,  iv.  66,  86. 
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successful  here  than  at  San  Diego,  since  six  boys 
were  taught  by  the  weaver  Enriquez  during  his  south- 
ern tour  in  1798." 

Vancouver's  visit  in  l79tS  was  first  in  the  slight 
chain  of  local  events  to  be  recorded  in  this  decade. 
He  anchored  here  November  10th  and  sailed  the  18th. 
His  reception  in  comparison  with  that  at  Monterey 
and  San  Francisco  seemed  to  him  agreeable,  though 
the  difierence  was  chiefly  imaginary.  Goycoechea 
was  courteous  and  l^ospitable,  and  Vancouver  had 
learned  not  to  expect  too  much.  Little  was  done 
except  to  obtain  wood  and  water,  purchase  supplies 
from  private  individuals,  and  take  required  exercise 
within  sight  of  the  presidio,  retiring  on  Doard  at  night. 
An  excellent  spring,  said  to  have  been  unknown  to 
the  Spaniards,  was  lound  near  the  old  wells.  Fathers 
Miguel  and  Tapis  were  particularly  affable  and  anxious 
to  entertain  and  aid  the  foreigners,  who  carried  away 
a  flattering  opinion  of  Santa  Barbara  and  its  peo- 
ple.^ January  10, 1794,  there  was  a  public  execution. 
Ignacio  Rochin  was  shot,  there  being  no  hangman  in 
the  country,  for  the  murder  of  one  Alvarez.  The  wife 
of  the  victim,  Rochin's  accomplice,  was  condemned  to 
hard  work  as  a  servant,  the  sentences  coming  finally 
from  the  audiencia  of  Guadalajara.** 

In  August  1795  the  English  merchant  ship  Phcenix^ 
Captain  Moore,  touched  here  for  supplies  and  left  a 
'Boston  boy '  who  was  soon  sent  to  San  Bias  as  already 
related."  The  same  year  the  inhabitants  contributed 
nearly  one  thousand  dollars  toward  paying  the  expenses 
of  the  war  with  France. 

"  Prov,  Rec ,  MS. ,  iv.  99.  July  21 ,  1796,  Borica  to  Go^ooechea.  The  sons 
of  soldiers  and  settlers  most  be  nrged  to  learn  weaying,  tailoring,  and  pottery. 
Id,,  iv.  72-3.  A  bricklayer,  a  carpenter,  and  a  violinigta  in  tne  company  in 
1798.  /d.,  iv.  95.    Timber  for  oars  sent  to  San  IMego.  Id.,  iv.  88. 

«»  Vancouver'a  Voyage,  ii.  451-6, 493,  497,  600.  The  English  navigator  was 
surprised  at  the  failure  of  the  Spaniards  to  fortify  so  strong  and  important  a 
position.     He  mentions  two  brass  nine-pounders  before  the  presidio  entrance. 

^Sta  Bdrbara,  Lib,  de  MisUm,  MS.,  29;  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  iv.  6,  7;  Prw, 
8L  Pap.,  MS.,  xii.  92;  xiii.  176;  Id.,  Ben.  Mil.,  xxi.  8;  Garcia,  Heehos,  MS., 
1,2. 

■^See  p.  536,  this  volume.    Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  xxi.  9, 
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The  year  1796  was  marked  by  the  discovery  of 
what  was  thought  to  be  a  quicksilver  mine  in  the 
black  mire  at  the  Punta  del  Cerro  de  la  Laguna.  A 
load  of  the  metal-bearing  mud  was  taken  to  the  presi- 
dio for  examination  by  Borica's  orders,  but  nothing 
further  is  heard  of  it.^  In  February  1797  a  soldier 
named  Gonzalez  is  said  to  have  been  poisoned  by  the 
natives,  who  thus  revenged  themselves  for  what  they 
regarded  as  cruel  treatment.*'  In  March  and  April 
came  the  alarm  of  war  with  England.  Couriers  were 
despatched,  sentinels  posted,  guns  made  ready,  the 
natives  exhorted,  and  abundant  reasons  given  for  not 
doing  more.*^  In  May  the  Princesa  arrived  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Purisima  and  landed  thirty  of  her 
hundred  and  sixty  men,  who  were  suffering  from 
scurvy,  but  who  rapidly  recovered.*  In  December 
there  arrived  the  Magallanes,  a  full-rigged  ship  of  war, 
which  had  come  over  from  Manila  to  make  observa- 
tions and  if  necessary  convoy  the  San  Bias  vessels 
southward.**  On  February  3,  1798,  occurred  the 
death  of  the  old  pioneer  of  1769,  Brevet  Captain  Jos^ 
Francisco  Ortega,  former  commandant  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara and  for  several  years  living  as  a  retired  pensioner 
in  this  vicinity.  He  left  many  sons  and  daughters,  and 
many  of  his  grandchildren  still  live  in  California.*^ 

*^Prov,  /?w.,  MS.,  iv.  57. 

^^  The  death  of  Rafael  Gerardo  Gonzalez  on  Feb.  14th  ia  recorded  in  Sioi 
Bdrhara,  Lib.  de  Mision^  MS.,  30.  The  fact  that  he  was  poisoned  rests  on 
the  statement  of  his  son  Rafael  Gonzalez,  still  living  at  Santa  Bikrbara,  Qor- 
zalezn  ExjMsriendaSy  MS.,  1,  2,  who  was  bom  a  few  days  after  his  father's 
death.  Ue  flogged  some  boys  who  allowed  the  crows  to  eat  his  com,  and  the 
natives  soon  invited  him  to  a  feast  of  poisoned  Bsh. 

^Goycoecheato  Borica,  March  28,  April  10,  1797,  inProo.  Sk  Pap.,  HS.» 
XV.  43-5,  188-9. 

w/d.,  XV.  62;  Prov.  Rec.,  MS.,  iv.  90-1. 

^Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xv.  113-14;  xvi.  186;  xvu.  1,  6. 

^^  Joe^  Francisco  Ortega  was  a  native  of  the  town  of  Zelaya  in  what  is  now 
the  State  of  Guanajuato,  where  in  his  early  youth  he  was  employed  as  a  ware- 
house clerk.  Enlisting  Oct.  1,  1765,  he  served  in  the  cuera  company  of 
Loreto  ten  months  as  private,  two  years  and  a  half  as  corporal,  and  toorteen 
and  a  half  as  sergeant.  Some  time  after  he  was  first  made  sergeant  he  ob- 
tained his  discharge  and  gave  his  attention  to  mining  in  Baja  California,  where 
he  was  for  a  time  a  kind  of  alcalde  of  all  the  mining-camps  of  the  peninsula. 
When  PortoU  came  as  governor,  Ortega  was  readmitted  as  sergeant  and  for 
a  year  or  more  attended  to  the  accounts  of  the  royal  warehouse.  He  acoom* 
panied  the  second  land  expedition  northward  in  1769  under  PortoUaBd  with 
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At  Santa  Bdrbara  mission  adjoining  the  presidio, 
Padre  Antonio   Patema,  the   founder,  and  an   old 


E 


Jonipero  Serra.  On  the  way  he  received  a  letter  from  Don  Joe^  de  Galvez 
iromising  him  the  place  of  lieutenant  at  Loreto  on  his  return.  On  this  march 
le  distinguished  himself  by  his  tireless  activity,  always  going  ahead  to  explore 
the  way  and  traversing  the  route  three  times  before  he  reached  San  Dieco. 
Then  he  went  on  with  the  first  expedition  to  Monterey,  and  was  perhaps  Uie 
first  to  discover  San  FranciBco  Bay,  probablv  the  first  to  visit  the  site  of  the 
present  city,  and  certainly  the  one  who  explored  the  bay  region  most  exten- 
sively on  this  trip.  Back  at  San  Dieeo  he  was  for  a  time  in  command  of  the 
guard,  but  soon  returned  to  Loreto  where  the  governor  kept  him  busy  in  con- 
stant journeys  to  Sinaloa  and  to  San  Diego,  and  in  explorations.  By  his  zeal 
in  these  early  expeditions,  Ortega  made  himself  a  great  favorite  with  the  mis- 
sionaries and  especially  with  Junipero  Serra,  who  in  1773  urged  his  ap^int* 
znent  as  commandant  m  California  to  succeed  Fages.  Serra,  JtiepreaerUacum  de 
13  de  Mayo  177 3 y  MS.  It  is  from  this  document  that  we  obtain  many  of  the 
facts  about  his  earlier  life  and  services.  Much  is  also  gathered  from  his  own 
later  narratives.  Ortega^  Memorial  al  Comandante  Otnercd  sobre  m^ritos  y  aer- 
vicioa  mditarei,  8  de  Junto  1786,  MS.,  and  Ortega,  Fragmento,  MS.,  both  of 
which  are  very  important  documents  on  early  history.  Serra*s  efforts  could 
not  make  him  conmiandant,  but  he  was  made  lieutenant  and  commanded  at 
San  Diego  for  over  eieht  years.  Uis  services  in  the  exciting  times  which  fol- 
lowed the  massacre  of  1775  have  been  already  recorded.  In  1781  he  founded 
Santa  Bdrbara,  planning  the  buildings,  fortifications,  and  irrigating  works  in  a 
manner  which  gained  him  great  credit,  and  serving  as  commandant  and  habili- 
tado  until  17S4,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  frontier.  Here  in  1786  he 
petitioned  for  pecuniary  relief  and  for  retirement,  beiug  unfitted  for  duty  by 
30  years  of  active  service  and  by  increasing  obesity.  His  petition  was  not 
ffranted,  but  he  was  transferred  back  to  California  and  was  in  conmiand  at 
Monterey  from  September  1787  to  March  1791.  A  year  later  he  went  down 
to  Loreto  and  was  commandant  there  during  Arriliaga's  absence  until  1795, 
when  he  was  retired  as  brevet  captain  on  half  lieutenant's  pay,  attached  to  the 
Santa  Bdrbara  company.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  MU.,  MS.,  xxii.  4;  xxiii.  2. 
Like  most  other  otticers  who  served  as  habilitados  Ortega  was  in  some  trouble 
with  his  accounts  daring  this  last  term  at  Loreto,  and  was  oppressed  by  debt 
in  the  last  years  of  his  life.  The  deficit  was  $2,597.  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  ix. 
73.  Jos^  &Jaria  Ortega,  his  son,  asked  to  be  discharged  from  military  service 
or  retired  as  invalid,  and  to  be  granted  lands  that  he  might  pay  off  the  deficit. 
Borica  wrote  July  II,  1796,  approving  the  son's  desire  to  clear  his  father,  but 
disapproving  the  scheme  as  not  likely  to  succeed  because  the  missions  would 
have  the  preference  in  selling  grain.  He  thought  the  captain  would  be 
allowed  to  keep  a  portion  of  his  pay.  Oct.  28th,  he  sent  the  discbarge  of 
the  captain's  sons,  and  ordered  their  grain  to  be  bought  to  pay  the  deficit. 
A  strict  watch  was  to  be  kept  on  the  property  to  prevent  other  creditors  from 
being  favored.  The  sons  finally  paid  up  the  deficit.  Prov.  Rec.,  MS.,  iv. 
69-72,  81-2,  86.  It  is  possible,  though  not  certain,  that  there  was  provision- 
ally granted  to  the  family  at  this  time  or  before  1800,  the  rancho  de  Nuestro 
Sefiora  del  Refugio,  which  remained  lon^  in  the  family  and  was  famous  in 
connection  with  smuggling  operations  durmg  the  Mexican  rule.  Capt.  Orteea 
died  suddenly  on  Feb.  3, 1798,  at  the  Casil  rancherla  while  on  his  way  to  the 
presidio,  and  was  buried  next  day  in  the  mission  cemetery  by  Tapis.  Prw. 
St  Pap.,  Ben.  MU.,  MS.,  xxvi  3;  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  iv.  97;  Sta  Bdrbara,  Lib. 
de  Mision,  MS.,  31.  Ortega's  wife  was  Dona  Maria  Antonia  Victoria  Car- 
rillo,  who  died  very  suddenly  and  was  buried  in  the  presidio  church  on  May 
8,  1803.  Id.,  33.  In  1802  she  received  a  pension  of  |9,150.  Prov.  St.  Pap., 
Ben.  Mil. ,  xxx.  4.  They  had  several  children  when  they  came  to  San  Diego, 
Ignacio,  Jos^  Maria,  Vicente,  Francisco,  Juan,  Maria  Luisa,  and  Maria,  ac- 
cording to  Taylor,  and  there  were  bom  at  San  DiegQ,  Job6  Francisco  Maria, 
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pioneer  of  1771,  died  in  1793^  and  was  succeeded 
by  Est^van  Tapis.  Jos^  de  Miguel  had  served  since 
1790,  and  was  succeeded  in  1798  oy  Juan  Lope  Cortes. 
By  this  missionary  force  1,237  natives  were  baptized, 
634  were  buried,  and  the  number  of  neophytes  was 
increased  from  438  to  864  in  the  ten  years.^  Mean- 
while horses  and  cattle  had  multiplied  from  296  to 
2,492,  and  sheep  from  503  to  5,615.  Crops  were 
3,000  bushels  in  1800;  5,400  in  1797;  and  only  150 
bushels  of  wheat  in  1795.** 

Juan  Capistrano  Maria  Herrndgenes,  Maria  Antonio  de  Jeras,  and  Joed  Maria 
MartuL  San  Diego,  Lib,  de  Mutum,  MS.,  12,  14,  17,  19,  27,  50;  Lortto^  Lib. 
Afision,  MS.,  198;  Taylor's  Discoverers  and  Founders,  ii.  No.  27. 

^'  Antonio  Patema  was  a  native  of  Seville,  and  served  20  years  in  the 
Sierra  Gorda  missions  before  coming  to  Caiifomia.  He  left  his  ooUege  in 
October  1770;  sailed  from  San  Bias  in  the  SanAtUonio  Jaa.  21,  1771;  arrived 
at  San  Diego  March  12th,  at  Monterey  May  2l8t,  and  back  at  San  Die|^ 
July  14th.  He  was  supernumerary  at  San  Gabriel  until  May  1772,  and  min- 
ister until  September  1777.  During  this  time  he  was  acting  president  in 
1772-^3  until  Palou's  arrival.  He  was  minister  at  San  Luis  Obispo  from  1777 
to  1786;  and  at  Santa  Barbara  from  its  foundation,  Dec.  4,  1786,  until  his 
death  on  Feb.  13,  179a  8ta  Bdrbara,  Lib.  de  Jliision,  MS.,  44-5;  Arch,  8ia 
Barbara,  MS.,  vii.  5, 6;  zi.  221.  He  had  been  a  zealous  and  faithful  worker. 
His  body  was  buried  in  the  mission  church  on  Feb.  14th.  Whether  it  was 
subsequently  tran^crred  to  the  new  church  does  not  appear  from  the  recorda. 

"  The  discrepancy  of  about  200  may  result  from  the  baptism  of  certain 
natives  who  were  allowed  to  remain  in  their  rancherias  and  not  included  on 
the  mission  registers.  There  was  some  correspondence  in  1796  about  the  ran- 
cherias of  the  channel,  and  their  willin^ess  to  become  Christians  if  not  com- 
pelled to  leave  their  lands  and  fisheries  and  live  at  the  missions.  Borica 
favored  allowing  them  to  remain  and  adding  an  extra  friar  to  Santa  Barbara 
and  Purlsima  to  attend  to  their  instruction,  houses  or  stations  being  established 
at  suitable  points.  St,  Pap.,  Miss.,  MS.,  ii.  92-8;  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  iv.  55-«. 
In  August  1797,  300  natives  near  the  presidio  were  given  over  to  Lasuen  for 
baptism  on  condition  of  not  leaving  their  rancheria.  Id.,  iv.  92;  vi  54-5. 
According  to  a  report  of  Goycoechea,  March  12, 1796,  the  rancherias  from  San 
Buenaventura  to  Purisima  were  as  follows:  Sisolono  at  San  Buenaventura;  El 
Bincon,  5  leagues;  La  Carpinteria,  11.;  El  Paredon,  1^1;  Montecito,  1|1.; 
Yuctu,  at  presidio,  1^1.;  Sacplli,  2^1.;  Alcas;  Gelijec;  Gelo6;  Migmgui^  3  L, 
Gasil,  3  L  ;  Quemada,  1  L;  Gaviota,  31.;  ElBulito  Estait.  21.;  Sta  Texas  (?), 
2L;  El  Cojo  Sisilopo,  1^1.;  Espada,  1(1.;  Pedeinales,  1^1.  Total  number 
of  gentiles,  1783.  St.  Pap.,  Miss.,  MS.,  ii  94.  Najalayegua,  Matita,  and 
Somes  are  also  named. 

**  Weather  reports  at  Santa  Barbara.  Much  complaint  in  1795,  1797,  and 
1800.  Prov.  St.  Pap,,  MS.,  vii  65;  x.  117;  Arch.  Sta  Bdrbara,  US.,  xii.  62; 
St  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  vi  100-1;  St.  Pap,,  Miss.,  MS.,  ii  103-6;  Prov.  St.  Pap., 
Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  xvii.  22;  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  xi.  136.  According  to  acooonts  in 
Arch.  Sta  Bdrbara,  MS.,  ii.  133-9;  ix.  476-83,  494-6,  the  mission  had  in 
1800  a  credit  balance  in  Mexico  of  |528;  a  draft  from  the  habilitado  for 
$1,267;  $309  in  money  at  the  mission;  $1,061  due  from  presidio;  and  $416  due 
from  private  individuals;  total,  $3,581  in  addition  to  buildings,  etc.  Supplies 
furnished  to  presidio  from  1793  to  1800,  $5,179.  Otter-skins  sent  to  Mexico, 
$1,624.  A  full  account  of  mission  supplies  purchased  in  Mexico  is  given  in 
Santa  Bdrbara,  Memorias  de  los  J^ectos  remUidos  d  la  Misionpara  los  alios 
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Much  progress  was  made  in  mission  buildings  dur- 
ing this  decade.  In  1791  a  guard-house  and  three 
tool-houses  were  added;  in  1792  two  large  stone 
corrals.  In  1793-4  a  new  church  of  adobes,  tiled  and 
plastered,  28  x  135  feet,  with  a  sacristy  15  x  28  feet,  and 
a  brick  portico  in  front,  was  erected;  and  in  1794  the 
improvements  were  a  granary  and  spinnery  on  stone 
foundations,  a  cemetery  enclosure  48  x  135  feet,  and  a 
sheep-corral.  In  1795  a  corridor  with  tile  roof  and 
brick  pillars  was  added  on  the  side  of  the  square  next 
the  presidio,  and  another  to  the  spinnery;  four  new 
rooms  for  the  friars  were  completed;  and  beams  of 
alder  and  poplar  were  replaced  with  pine  wherever 
they  had  been  used.  In  1797  several  rooms  for 
granaries,  store-rooms,  and  oflSces  were  completed.  In 
1799  there  were  built  nineteen  adobe  houses  for 
natives,  each  12  x  19  feet,  plastered,  whitewashed, 
and  roofed  with  tiles;  and  an  adobe  wall  nine  feet 
high  was  extended  for  1,200  yards  round  the  garden 
and  vineyard.  In  1799  was  added  a  warehouse,  and 
in  1800  thirty-one  more  dwellings  in  a  row,  and  cor- 
ridors on  brick  pillars  round  the  three  remaining  sides 
of  the  square  were  completed;  while  preparations 
were  made  for  the  construction  of  a  reservoir  for 
drinking-water,  to  be  made  of  stone,  brick,  and  mor- 
tar.** In  1800  sixty  neophytes  were  engaged  in 
weaving  and  other  work  connected  with  that  branch 
of  industry.  The  carpenter  of  the  presidio  was  en- 
gaged at  one  dollar  per  day  to  teach  the  natives  his 
trade;  and  a  corporal  taught  tanning  at  $150  per  year. 
Of  the  two  soldiers  that  constituted  the  guard  one  was 
employed  by  the  friars  as  majordomo.^ 

1786  hasta  1810 j  MS.  These  aupplies  were  purchased  by  the  padres  with  their 
salaries  and  with  the  products  of  sales  of  produce.  They  consist  of  imple- 
ments, groceries,  church  vestments,  and  vessels,  clothing,  etc.  The  total 
amount  for  this  decade  was  ^10,500,  of  which  $8,000  was  paid  by  the  sfnodos, 
and  the  rest  by  drafts  from  the  habilitado.  In  1800,  as  I  have  said,  the  mis- 
sion was  ^28  aliead;  but  before  it  owed  from  $100  to  $2,000. 

^Arch.  Sta  Barbara,  MS.,  v.  26-30,  39,  42-5,  49,  63,  58,  61-2;  ii  99, 
138-40;  St.  Pap.,  Mm.,  MS.,  i.  117;  ii.  71,  79. 

*^Arch.  Sta  Barbara,  MS.,  ii.  96-7,  1*J9,  137-8.  Before  October,  165 
naguiO^  of  home  manufacture  had  been  distributed,  800  yds.  of  cotton  and 
Hist.  Cjll.,  Yol.  I.    43 
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San  Buenaventura,  the  southernmost  of  the  channel 
establishments,  remained  under  the  care  of  its  founders, 
Francisco  Dumetz  and  Vicente  de  Santa  Maria,  until 
1797,  when  the  former  was  succeeded  by  Job6  Fran- 
cisco de  Paula  Senan.  Though  its  population  was 
smaller  than  that  of  any  other  mission  except  San 
Francisco  and  the  new  establishments,  it  had  more 
cattle  and  raised  more  grain  in  1800  than  any  other 
place  in  California.^^  Vancouver  landed  here  Novem- 
ber 20, 1793,  having  brought  Padre  Santa  Maria  from 
Santa  Bdrbara,  and  spent  a  few  hours  very  pleasantly 
at  the  mission,  which  he  found  to  be  "in  a  very  supe- 
rior style  to  any  of  the  new  establishments  yet  seen." 
"The  garden  of  Buena  Ventura  far  exceeded  anything 
I  had  before  met  with  in  these  regions,  both  in  respect 
of  the  quantity,  quality,  and  variety  of  its  excellent 
productions,  not  only  indigenous  to  the  country,  but 
appertaining  to  the  temperate  as  well  as  torrid  zone; 
not  one  species  having  yet  been  sown  or  planted 
that  had  not  flourished.  These  have  principally  con- 
sisted of  apples,  .pears,  plumbs,  figs,  oranges,  grapes, 
Cches,  and  pomegranates,  together  with  the  plantain, 
ana,  cocoa  nut,  sugar  cane,  indigo,  and  a  great 
variety  of  the  necessary  and  useful  kitchen  herbs, 
plants,  and  roots.  All  these  were  flourishing  in  the 
greatest  health  and  perfection,  though  separated  from 
the  sea-side  only  by  two  or  three  fields  of  corn;  that 
were  cultivated  within  a  few  yards  of  the  surf." 

The  buildings  were  also  of  a  superior  class,  a  pre- 
vious destruction  by  fire,  noted  only  by  Vancouver, 
having  caused  them  to  be  rebuilt.*^     The  church  was 

tapardbo  woyen,  700  yds.  of  blanketing.  One  thonsand  and  twenty  dollars 
worth  of  soap  famiahed  to  Monterey,  perhaps  by  the  presidio,  in  1798.  Prav, 
Eec,y  MS.,  iv.  105. 

>'  Increase  of  neophytes,  385  to  715;  baptisms,  757;  bnrials,  412;  cattle 
and  horses,  961  to  10,013;  sheep,  1,503  to  4,622;  crops  in  1850,  9,400  bushels; 
1,500  bushels  in  1797  was  the  smallest  crop;  average  yield,  4,800  bushels; 
wheat  was  not  largely  raised  until  1798,  when  it  became  the  chief  crop,  over 
8,000  bushels  per  year. 

•■  Vanconver^ay^oyage,  ii.  457-61,  494,  497.  One  reason  of  Santa  Maria 
for  going  on  board  the  ship  was  to  remove  a  prejudice  among  the  natives 
against  foreigners.    They  begged  him  for  God's  sake  not  to  intrust  himself 
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not  yet  built,  but  it  was  begun  about  this  time  and 
half  finished  in  1794,  all  the  rest  of  the  square  being 
complete.  The  new  church  was  of  stone,  and  in  1797 
is  spoken  of  as  nearly  finished.  It  was  not,  however, 
completed  before  1800.®  A  fight  between  the  neo- 
phytes and  pagans  in  1795  seems  to  have  aflforded  the 
only  excitement  of  the  period.  The  Christians  were 
victorious,  killing  two  chiefs  and  taking  six  or  seven 
captives,  but  having  several  wounded.  The  leaders 
on  both  sides  were  admonished  or  punished,  the  neo- 
phyte Domingo  being  put  to  work  in  chains.^® 

Purisima  is  the  last  mission  of  this  district.  Here 
Father  Arroita  served  until  1796  when  he  was  per- 
mitted to  retire,  having  completed  his  term  of  ten 
years.^^  Ordmas  remained  until  1792;  Jos^  Antonio 
Cakada  from  October  1792  until  August  1796,  re- 
turning in  May  1798;  Juan  Martin  served  in  1796-7; 
and  Gregorio  Fernandez  from  1796.  Baptizing  1,079 
and  burying  397,  the  missionaries  increased  the  neo- 
phyte community  from  234  to  959.  This  was  the 
largest  proportional  gain  and  the  smallest  death-rate 
in  California.  Live-stock,  large  and  small,  increased 
to  1,900  and  4,000  head  respectively;  and  crops  in  1800 

to  the  stranger's  care,  and  were  positive  he  would  never  return.  On  arrival 
the  surf  prevented  landing  at  the  first  attempt,  and  the  padre  was  not  a  little 
frightened  as  he  had  not  his  prayer-book  with  him.  When  the  natives  brought 
the  book  his  courage  returned  and  he  laughed  at  his  former  fears  as  the  sailors 
had  laughed  before.  On  landing  finally,  the  natives  crowded  round  their 
padre  to  welcome  him  home  and  receive  his  blessing.  Vancouver  was  deeply 
impressed  with  the  misiionary's  piety  and  the  earnest  devotion  of  his  neo- 
phytes. He  noted  that  the  natives  were  always  addressed  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, and  there  is  other  evidence  of  this.  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xviL  71. 

^St.  Pap,,  Miss.,  MS.,  ii.  6,  24,  29,  71,  100.  In  1791  there  were  two  bells 
here  belonging  to  Santa  Bdrbara,  which  the  friars  refused  to  give  up.  Prov, 
SL  Pap,,  MS.,  X.  171.  In  San  Buenaventura,  Memorias  de  Ejecioe  remitidos 
d  la  Mision,  1790-1810,  MS.,  we  have  the  mission  accounts  of  supplies  from 
Mexico,  but  not  so  complete  nor  so  clearly  stated  as  in  the  case  of  Santa 
Bdrbara.  The  mission  was  from  $200  to  $1,200  in  debt  during  this  decade, 
but  cleared  itself  early  in  the  next.  Due  mission  from  the  presidio  in  1797* 
$1,612.  Prov,  St,  Pap.,  MS.,  xvii.  78-81. 

^^Prov.  Pec,  MS.,  iv.  35-6. 

^^  Francisco  Jos6  de  Arroita  came  from  Spain  to  Mexico  in  1785,  was 
appointed  to  California  in  April  1786,  and  came  to  his  post  with  a  reputation 
hoia  the  guardian  of  being,  like  his  companions,  a  good  man,  thougn  some- 
what lively  [vivo)  and  without  much  experience.  He  served  at  San  Luis 
Obispo  from  April  to  December  1787,  and  at  Purisima  from  its  establishment 
tin  June  1796,  about  which  time  he  sailed  for  San  Blaa. 
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were  2,250  bushels,  4,000  in  1799  being  the  largest, 
and  1,200  in  1795  the  smallest.  Wheat  and  corn  were 
the  chief  productions.  Mission  buildings  were  of  adobes 
and  tiles,  and  the  houses  had  after  1794  corridors  of 
brick.  In  1795  the  old  church  was  in  a  bad  condi- 
tion and  materials  were  being  collected  for  a  new  one, 
there  being  no  record  of  further  progress.^*  Bears 
and  rattlesnakes  were  a  prominent  feature  in  the  re- 
gion of  Purlsima.  Two  of  the  latter  bit  a  neophyte 
at  the  same  time,  writes  the  minister  on  June  3, 1799."" 

"^^SL  Pap,,  Mi88,,  MS.,  ii.  22,  71.  Dae  mission  from  the  presidio  1797 
1405.  Prov,  St,  Pap.,  MS.,  zviL  7&-S1.  List  of  members  of  the  guaixl,  1797, 
6  married  soldiers  and  3  bachelors.  Id,,  xv.  93.  Antonio  Enriquez,  the 
weaver,  taught  the  natives  at  Purlsima  in  1797.  Prov,  8L  Pap,,  ^'a.  Jfi2., 
MS.,  xzv.  14;  Prov.  liee.,  MS.,  vi.  185-0. 

'*  Arch,  Anobiapado,  MS.,  L  69. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

LOCAL  EVENTS  AND  FBOGBESS— MONTEREY  BISTBIGI. 
1791-1800. 

MOHTEBST  PbBSIDXO— MniTABT  FOBCA  AlfD  lNHABITANTft--OFlTGKB&— LlOV 

Pabsilla— HzBUBNXGiLDO  Sait-Pbrkz  Fkbnanbez— Pbbsidio  Botld* 
iNos— Battebt— Bancho  DSL  Rey— Pbivate  Bakchos— Industries — 
Company  Aooounts— Indian  Affaibs — San  CIblob  Mission— Mission- 
ABT  Changes— Pascual  Mabtinez  db  Abenaza— Statistics  of  Aobi- 
cuLTUBE,  Live-stock,  and  Population— Vancouveb's  Descbiption— A 
New  Stone  Chubch— A  Wifb-mubdeBt-^an  Antonio  db  Padua  db 
Los  Bobles— Miguel  Piebas— Benito  Catalan— San  Luis  Obispo- 
Miguel  GiBIBET— BABTOLOHJft  GiLI— INDIAN   TbOUBLES. 

The  presidial  cavalry  company  of  Monterey  con 
tained  from  sixty-two  to  eighty-five  men,  including 
two  officers,  six  non-commissioned  officers,  a  surgeon, 
a  phlebotomist,  two  or  three  mechanics,  fifty  privates, 
and  from  two  to  twenty-four  pensioners.  After  1796 
there  were  also  stationed  here  seven  artillerymen  and 
twenty  Catalan  volunteers  of  Alberni's  company,  in- 
creasing the  total  force  to  about  one  hundred  and  ten, 
who  with  their  families  constituted  a  population  de 
razon  in  the  jurisdiction  of  about  four  hundred,  or  four 
hundred  and  ninety  including  Branciforte  and  Santa 
Cruz.  About  thirty  of  the  cavalrymen  were  stationed 
at  the  six  missions  subject  to  Monterey — San  Cdrloa, 
San  Miguel,  Soledad,  San  Antonio,  San  Luis  Obispo 
and  San  Juan  Bautista,  in  which  the  total  population 
of  christianized  natives  was  four  thousand.* 

^See  company  rolls  in  Prov,  St.  Pap,,  Ben.  Mil,,  MS.,  ziii.  9;  xiy.  2; 
xvii.  6;  xyiii.  1;  xx.  1;  xxi.  2,  11;  xxii.  5;  xxiii.  2;  xxyi.  3,  4,  15;  xxvii.  4; 
St.  Pap,^  Sac.,  MS.,  i.  10-13;  iii.  14;  iv.  20.  Missions  included  in  the  juris- 
diction. Sal's  report  of  1798,  in  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvii.  63.  White  popu- 
lation in  1800,  518;  Indian  population,  3,949.  St.  Pap.,  Miss.,  MS.,  iii.  15. 
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Diego  Gonzalez  kept  his  place  on  the  rolls  as  nom- 
inal lieutenant  of  the  Monterey  company  until  August 
1792,  although  he  had  long  been  absent;  and  his  suc- 
cessor was  Leon  Parrilla,  who  held  the  place  until 
September  1795,  although  from  incompetency,  ill- 
health,  and  partial  insanity  he  never  exercised  any 
authority.^ 

Meanwhile  the  commandants  were  Ortega  of  the 
Loreto  company  until  March  1791,  and  Arguello  of 
the  San  Francisco  company  until  March  1796.*  Then 
Sal,  who  in  September  1795  had  been  promoted  from 
alfi^rez  to  lieutenant,  took  the  command  which  he  held 
until  his  death  in  1800,*  when  he  was  succeeded  by 

Twelve  aailora  from  the  Cmeepdon  and  San  Cdtios  remoiiied  at  Monterey  as 
laborers  in  1795,  two  of  them  as  soldiers.  Prop.  Hec,,  MS.,  vi  62.  Two 
foundlings  in  1800.  Prav.  SL  Pap.,  Ben,  Mil,,  MS.,  xxviii.  22.  List  of  16 
workmen  who  came  in  1798  on  the  Concepcion,  Prov,  SU  Pap.,  MS.,  xviii. 
19-20.  List  of  company  in  1798.  Id.,  Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  xvii  17-19.  list  of 
Catalan  volunteers  in  1799.  St.  Pap.,  Miss.,  MS.,  iii.  7. 

'  Leon  Parrilla  was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant  of  the  Monterey  company 
on  Auff.  8,  1792.  His  past  service  had  been  three  years  as  cadet,  three  years 
as  guioon-bearer,  and  four  years  as  alf4rez,  first  in  the  dragoons  and  later  in 
the  regiment  of  Espafia.  He  had  never  given  proof  of  courage  or  application, 
and  his  natural  abilities  were  deemed  only  medium.  ParnUa,  //o/a  de  Ser- 
vidos,  MS.,  in  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil.,  xxi.  4.  He  arrived  in  San  Fran- 
cisco July  25,  1793,  and  soon  proceeded  to  Monterey.  St.  Pap.,  Sitc^  MS., 
iv.  18.  Here  he  immediately  became  unfit  to  perform  the  duties  of  com- 
mandant and  habilitado  by  reason  of  fits  of  insanity;  consequently  Ai^giiello 
continued  to  diBcharge  those  duties  by  the  governor's  order  and  the  viceroy's 
approval.  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  ii.  165;  viceroy  to  governor.  April  26,  1794,  in 
Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xi.  109.  August  13,  1794,  Arrillaga,  Papd  de  PuMos, 
MS. ,  196-7,  says  to  Borica  that  Parrilla  is  incapable,  apparently  demented,  and 
has  to  be  confined  to  his  house  under  guard.  He  sometimes  escaped  at  night 
and  had  to  be  brought  back  by  force.  Once  he  tried  to  escape  by  sea  in  a 
boat.  Dec.  13,  1794,  Sal  pronounces  him  incapable  of  keeping  books.  Prov. 
St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xii.  140.  At  the  end  of  1794  Borica  declares  him  useless  for 
any  services,  and  proposes  to  send  him  away  in  the  first  vessel  for  San  Bias. 
This  was  done,  and  approved  by  the  viceroy.  Parrilla  was  put  on  the  retired 
list  with  a  pension  from  July  1,  1795.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi.  213;  xiii. 
123,  270;  Id.,  Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  xxi.  4. 

•  Ortega  did  not,  however,  leave  Monterey  until  May  1792.  AigUello  in 
1794  was  administrator  of  tobacco  revenues  and  had  a  kind  of  supervision 
over  all  presidio  accounts.  Sal  in  1799  was  called  administrador  general 
de  real  hacienda  for  New  California.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiL  136-7;  xvii. 
285,  315;  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  iv.  176. 

*  Hermenegildo  Sal  seems  to  have  come  to  California  as  a  private  soldier 
with  An2ai's  expedition  in  1776.  This  would  be  remarkable  for  a  man  of  his 
ability  were  it  not  for  certain  hints  that  he  came  under  pardon  for  some 
offence  not  specified  which  may  have  reduced  him  to  the  ranks.  Prov.  Bee., 
MS.,  ii.  74.  He  was  a  native  of  the  Villa  de  Valdemoro,  Castilla  la  Nneva. 
San  Prancieco,  Lib.  de  Mision,  MS.,  10;  St.  Pap.,  Sa>c.,  MS.,  iii.  1,  2.  He  was 
with  Capt.  Rivera  at  San  Diego  in  1776,  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  i.  219,  and  was 
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Raiinundo  Carrillo.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that 
while  Sal  and  Carrillo  were  commanders  of  the  presi- 
dial  company,  Lieutenant-colonel  Albemi  came  down 
from  San  Francisco  early  in  1800  and  by  virtue  of 
his  superior  rank  became  comandante  of  the  post. 

by  that  officer  put  in  charge  of  the  military  warehoase  of  San  Francisco. 
Here  Gov.  Neve  noticed  his  intelligent  management  of  financial  affairs  in 
May  1777,  and  the  next  year  obtained  liis  appointment  as  guarda-almacen, 
which  position  he  held  until  Febraary  1782,  when  he  was  called  to  Monterey 
to  settle  the  accounts  of  the  defunct  store-keeper.  Prov,  Bee,  MS.,  i.  69, 119; 
ii.  75;  San  Francisco,  Lib.  de  Mision,  MS.,  6.  May  19,  1782,  he  was  made 
sergeant  of  the  Santa  Bdrbara  Company,  and  in  August  received  his  commis- 
sion  as  alf^rez  of  Monterey,  dated  May  29th.  His  commission  as  lieutenant 
was  dated  April  27,  1795,  and  was  received  in  August  or  September.  Prov, 
SL  Pap.,  MS.,  iii.  209;  Prov.  Pec,  MS.,  ii.  65;  iv.  232;  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS., 
liL  1,  2,  55.  He  was  at  Monterey  from  1782  to  1791,  and  from  1794  to  1800, 
being  habilitado  from  1782  to  1787  and  from  1797  to  1800,  and  commandant 
from  1785  to  1787  and  1700  to  1800.  He  was  at  San  Francisco  as  habilitado 
and  acting  commandant  from  1791  to  1794.  In  addition  to  his  other  duties 
Sal  acted  as  governor's  secretary  during  a  large  part  of  Borica's  administra- 
tion. He  was  present  at  the  founding  of  Santa  Cruz  in  1791  and  at  the  con- 
secration of  its  church  in  1794.  In  1795  he  accompanied  Dantl  in  a  search 
for  mission  sites.  Don  Hermenegildo  had  a  good  education  for  his  time, 
wrote  a  fine  hand,  and  was  probably  the  best  accountant  and  the  clearest 
headed  business  man  in  California.  Only  once  was  fault  found  with  his 
accounts,  and  an  investigation  showed  that  instead  of  his  owing  the  company 
13,000  as  was  charged,  the  company  was  in  debt  to  him.  He  was  a  hasty, 
quick-tempered  man,  prone  as  a  commander  to  order  severe  penalties  for 
offences  against  his  strict  discipline,  and  then  to  countermand  the  order  when 
his  anger  had  passed  away.  Stung  by  the  taunts  of  an  anonymous  letter 
he  once  made  a  personal  attack  upon  Capt.  Nicolds  Soler,  accusing  him  of  an 
intrigue  with  his  ^ife.  Sal  married  at  San  Francisco  on  May  16,  1777,  Maria 
Jos6  Am^zquita,  San  Francisco,  Lib.  de  Mision,  MS.,  10,  55,  72,  by  whom  ho 
had  several  children,  some  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  Vancouver,  who  speaks 
in  the  highest  terms  of  Sal  and  his  wife,  was  also  delighted  with  the  decorous 
behavior  of  their  two  daughters  and  son,  and  the  attention  that  had  evidently 
been  paid  to  their  education.  Vancouver's  Voyage,  ii.  8.  One  daughter, 
Kafaela,  was  the  first  wife  of  Luis  Antonio  Arguello  and  died  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Feb.  6,  1814,  as  shown  by  the  mission  records.  Another,  Josefa,  was 
the  wife  of  Scrgt.  Roca  who  commanded  the  artillery  at  San  Diego,  and  was 
left  a  widow  in  1814.  S.  Diego,  Lib.  de  Mision,  MS.,  94.  A  third,  unmarried, 
was  the  guest  of  E.  C.  Hopkins  of  San  Francisco  in  1863,  and  died  before 
1867.  Dvnnelle's  Colon.  Hist.,  xvii.  Josd  Maria  Amador  speaks  of  a  son, 
Domingo,  who  was  a  soldado  dlstinguido  in  the  San  Francisco  company  and 
died  young.  Amador,  Mem.,  MS.,  121.  Another  son,  Meliton,  was  buned  at 
San  Diego,  Aug.  21,  1810.  San  Diego,  Lib.  de  Mision,  MS.,  42.  Suffering 
from  phthisis  and  unable  to  discharge  efficiently  his  duties,  on  March  18, 
1800,  Sal  petitioned  the  king  for  retirement  with  rank  of  captain.  The  viceroy 
granted  the  request  provisionally  on  Aug.  Ist,  with  encouragement  to  hope 
for  success  at  court.  St.  Pap.,  Sac,  MS.,  iv.  32;  ix,  60.  In  September  a 
settler  named  Borbosa  attempted  to  umrdcr  him  with  a  dagger,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  Surgeon  Soler.  Prov.  Pec,  xi.  145-6.  Finally  he  died  at  Monterey. 
Dec.  8, 1800,  and  his  remains  were  interred  at  San  Cdrlos  mission  with  military 
honors.  His  executors  were  Lieut.  ArgiicUo  and  Sergt.  Roca.  Prov.  St.  Pap,, 
MS.,  xviii.  10-17;  Id.,  Den.  Mil.,  MS.,  xxviii.  3;  xxxii.  7;  Prov.  Pec,  MS.,  x. 
9.    His  disease  was  in  those  days  regarded  as  contagious,  and  therefore,  at  the 
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The  position  of  habilitado  accompanied  that  of  com- 
manaant,  except  that  Jose  Perez  Fernandez  held  it 
from  April  1796  to  June  1797.*^  The  company  alf^rez 
was  Sal  down  to  1795  and  Carrillo  down  to  1800. 
Pablo  Soler  held  the  place  of  surgeon  throughout  the 
decade.  Manuel  Rodriguez  was  connected  with  the 
company  as  cadet  from  1794  to  1797.  Manuel  Var- 
gas was  the  sergeant  until  1794,  when  he  became  an 
invalid,  and  Macario  Castro  took  the  position.® 

The  ravages  caused  by  the  fire  of  1789  had  been 
nearly  repaired  before  Fages  left  the  country,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  chapel,  the  buildings  seem 
to  have  been  completed  in  1791,^  though  another  fire 

reoommendatioii  of  the  Burgeon,  all  his  clothing  and  bedding  were  burned  as 
was  the  roof  of  his  house  after  the  plastering  had  been  removed  from  the 
walls.  St,  Pap,,  Sac.,  MS.,  iv.  29;  Prov.  i?«;.,  MS.,  xL  149. 

^  Joe6  Perez  Fernandez  was  in  1791  a  sei^geant  attached  to  the  Loreto 
company,  having  come  there  that  year  after  16  years'  service  in  the  Espafia 
dragoons.  In  1791  he  was  recommended  by  the  governor  in  a  ^ema  with 
Cairillo  and  Amador — ^but  with  a  preference  by  reason  of  his  skill  in  ac- 
counts— ^for  alf^rez  of  San  Francisco.  He  was  commissioned  Aug.  17>  1792, 
and  held  the  place  until  1797,  being  habilitado  and  acting  commandant  from 
July  1794  to  April  1796.  Then  he  served  as  habilitado  at  Monterey,  though 
still  belonging  to  the  San  Francisco  company,  until  June  1797,  and  two 
months  later  he  was  transferred  to  Loreto.  He  was  bom  in  1749.  St.  Pap., 
Sac,,  MS.,  i.  55;  v.  76;  Prov,  Bee,,  MS.,  v.  268;  vi.  78. 

^  It  would  serve  no  good  purpose  to  give  all  the  multitudinous  references 
from  which  I  have  formed  the  preceding  account  of  Monterey  oflBcials.  The 
following  are  a  few  of  the  most  important,  or  at  least  the  most  definite: 
Ortega  gives  up  habilitacion  to  Arguello  March  31,  1791.  Prov.  St,  Pap,, 
Ben.  Mil,,  MS.,  xv.  3.  Argiiello  commandant  as  early  as  July  1791.  Arch. 
Arzobisjxido,  MS.,  i.  20,  63.  But  in  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben,  MU.,  MS.,  xiii.  9, 
Orte^  is  called  commandant  until  May  1792.  There  are  indications  that 
Pamlla  may  have  attempted  to  perform  the  functions  of  his  office  in  1794. 
Prov,  Bee,  MS.,  ii.  152,  165.  There  is  some  confusion  about  the  habiUta- 
cion  of  Sal  and  Perez  Fernandez  in  1796-7.  St.  Pap.,  Sac,  MS.,  iv.  20;  vii. 
38-9,  47;  Prov,  Rec,,  MS.,  iv.  206-7;  v.  77,  268;  vi.  2,  4.  Arguello  is  spoken 
of  as  commandant  in  April  1797,  in  Prov,  St.  Pap,,  MS.,  xvi  212.  Sal 
called  justicia  mayor  of  the  partido.  8,  J096  Arch,,  MS.,  iv.  22. 

^  The  total  cost  of  the  restoration  was  $2,609,  and  Fages,  in  a  report  dated 
Aug.  12,  1793,  took  great  credit  to  himself  for  having  done  the  work  so 
cheaply  by  means  of  voluntary  labor  of  gentiles,  soldiers,  and  sailors.  Prov. 
St,  Pap.,  MS.,  xiii.  191.  Elsewhere  the  expense  exclusive  of  the  church 
is  given  as  $2,362.  Id,,  xxL  125.  Jan.  23,  1794,  viceroy  approves  account 
of  $2,609.  Id.,  xi.  159.  Oct.  31,  1795,  ArgUello  to  habUitado  general,  $1,600 
in  effects  received  in  1792  given  to  persons  who  worked  on  presidio  to  end 
of  1792.  These  were  3  sergeants,  9  corporals,  and  103  soldiers,  whose 
gratuity  amounts  to  $1,181.  Prov,  St,  Pap,,  Presid.,  MS.,  ii.  2,  3.  Dec.  1795, 
1^,122  paid  over  for  building  expenses.  St,  Pap,,  Sa^.,  MS.,  vii.  41;  Prov. 
Rec.,  MS.,  iv.  182.  March  12,  1795,  Borica  to  viceroy,  the  buildings  would 
have  cost  very  heavily  had  it  not  been  for  the  convenient  supply  of  stone, 
lime,  sand,  Jud  timber.     The  other  presidios  have  not  such  advantages.  8L 
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did  some  damage  in  October  1792.  Vancouver  de- 
scribes and  gives  a  view  of  the  presidio  as  it  appeared 
in  1792.  It  was  like  that  of  San  Francisco^  except 
that  the  enclosure  was  complete.  There  was  a  circular 
block-house  at  each  comer  raised  a  little  above  the 
top  of  the  wall;  there  were  two  or  three  small  doors 
besides  the  main  gate-way^  and  the  commandant's 
house  had  boarded  floors.  He  is  in  .error  when  he 
states  that  the  square  was  800  x  250  vards,  and  that 
the  structure  had  not  undergone  the  slightest  change 
or  improvement  since  the  foundation.® 

According  to  a  report  of  CarriUo  at  the  end  of 
1800  each  side  of  the  square  measured  one  hundred 
and  ten  yards,  the  four  walls  were  built  of  adobes  and 
stone,  and  the  buildings  were  roofed  with  tiles.  On 
the  uorth  were  the  main  entrance,  the  guard-house, 
and  the  warehouses;  on  the  west  the  houses  of  the 
governor,  commandant,  and  other  officers,  some  fifteen 
apartments  in  all;  on  the  east  nine  houses  for  the  sol- 
diers, and  a  blacksmith  shop;  and  on  the  south  besides 
nine  similar  houses  was  the  presidio  church  opposite 
the  main  gate-way.^^  All  the  structures  were  again 
in  bad  condition;  the  walls  were  cracked,  having  been 
built  on  insufficient  foundations  after  the  fire;  and 

Pap.,  Bac.y  MS.,  xvii.  3.  Three  thooaand  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  dol- 
lars waa  the  total  expense  down  to  Dec.  31,  1795.  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  jdii. 
196,  201.  Aug.  20,  1793,  bastions  unfinished,  and  house  of  the  ali^rez  needs 
repairs  Uke  some  of  the  soldiers'  dwellings.  Total  cost  of  repairs  to  date, 
$2,000.  Id.,  xxi.  116.     Fire  of  Oct.  15,  1792.  Id.,  xxi.  90. 

*  See  next  chapter  for  plan  and  description  of  San  Francisco  Presidio. 

•  Vancouver's  \  oyage,  ii.  43-4:  View  of  presidio,  ii.  440;  view  of  scene  in 
Salinas  Valley,  iii.  334.  Vancouver  deemed  the  site  chosen  by  no  means  the 
best  in  the  vicinity.  There  waa  low  marshy  ground  between  the  square 
and  the  beach. 

^^Aug.  &-9,  1791,  instruetions  addressed  to  Argiiello  about  building  the 
church.  Prov.  8t.  Pap.,  MS.,  x.  42.  March  1,  1792,  viceroy  orders  work 
suspended  until  further  orders.  St  Pap.,  Sac,  MS.,  iv.  1.  Apnl  4th,  viceroy 
sends  a  plan  for  church,  made  by  the  directors  of  the  academy  of  architecture 
of  San  Carlos,  Mexico.  Id.,  i.  112.  Fages  says  he  followed  such  a  plan,  but 
this  must  have  been  an  earlier  one.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiiL  191.  Van- 
couver's picture  represents  the  church  as  completed.  The  cost  was  $1,500, 
which  was  refundea  to  the  company  by  the  government.  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  iv. 
206;  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  vii  58;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvi.  227.  Had  it 
been  built  by  day-laborers  in  the  usual  way  the  expense  would  have  been  at 
least  $5,000,  as  Borioa  believed.  It  was  done  by  troops,  sailors,  Indians,  and 
convicts.  M,  xxi.  267-8. 
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further  delay  would  greatly  increase  the  cost  of 
prospective  repairs."  The  armament  of  Monterey 
at  the  time  of  Vancouver's  first  visit  consisted  of 
seven  small  guns  planted  outside  the  presidio  walls 
without  breastwork  or  protection  from  the  weather. 
At  the  same  time  Bodega  y  Cuadra  left  some  mate- 
rial, and  men  were  set  at  work  on  a  battery  to  be 
erected  on  a  neighboring  eminence.  Accordingly  on 
Vancouver's  return  in  1793  he  found  the  guns  mounted 
on  a  "  sorry  kind  of  barbet  battery,  consisting  chiefly 
of  a  few  logs  of  wood,  irregularly  placed;  behind  which 
those  cannon,  about  eleven  in  number,  are  opposed  to 
the  anchorage,  with  very  little  protection  in  the  front, 
and  on  their  rear  and  flanks  intirely  open  and  exposed." 
This  work  cost  $450,  and,  while  it  might  serve  to  pre- 
vent a  foe  from  cutting  out  vessels  at  anchor,  was 
entirely  useless,  as  C6rdoba  reported  in  1796,  for  the 
defence  of  the  port.  It  does  not  appear  that  any- 
thing was  done  for  its  improvement  before  1800.^'- 

Connected  with  this  presidio  was  the  main  establish- 
ment of  the  rancho  del  rey,  located  where  now  stands 
Salinas  City;  or  at  least  that  was  its  location  in  later 
years,  and  I  find  no  record  of  any  transfer.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  decade  there  were  5,000  cattle  and 
2,000  horses  in  this  royal  establishment,  and  during 
the  first  half  of  the  period  the  net  annual  proceeds 
of  sales  were  from  $3,000  to  $2,000;  but  subse- 
quently the  sum  was  diminished  to  but  little  over 
$500,  and  in  1800  the  cattle  had  dwindled  to  1,600 

"  CarriUo,  Lo9  Edificios  de  Monterey,  1800^  MS.  Albemi  on  cominff  to  the 
*  Corte  Calif omuuia '  in  1800  found  things  in  a  deplorable  state,  and  built 
four  bouses  for  married  soldiers  at  his  own  expense.  Prov,  SL  Pap.,  MS., 
xviii.  11. 

*-'  170*2,  slight  description  of  presidio  buildings  in  SutU  y  Mexicana,  Viage, 
1G2.  Cuoilra  s  battery  of  four  guns  on  the  hill.  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi  §9, 
104;  Prov.  Uic,  MS.,  ii.  158;  Vancouver's  Voyage,  ii.  600.  1796,  battery  of 
ten  guns  of  small  calibre.  Vessels  could  easily  anchor  beyond  their  range. 
C6raoba's  report,  in  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiv.  83.  Lists  of  munitions,  1796-7. 
St.  Paj>.,Sac.,  MS.,  vi.  91 ;  viii.  76-7;  ix.  d4.  Esplanade,  casamata,  and  bar- 
rack cost  $450,  built  very  economically.  Prov.  St,  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi.  267-8. 
Viceroy  ordered  $444  paid  in  1797.  Pi-ov.  Bee,  MS.,  iv.  205.  Thrae  hundred 
and  eighty -one  dollars  spent  in  repairs  before  February  1798.  Prov,  St,  Pap., 
MS.,  xvu.  11. 
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while  the  horses  had  increased  to  6,000."  Besides 
the  king's  live-stock  the  company  or  its  members  had 
in  1800  over  1,000  horses,  700  cattle,  250  mules  and 
asses,  and  400  sheep.  The  horses  had  increased  very 
rapidly  and  subsequently  decreased  as  abruptly  so  far 
as  we  may  trust  the  meagre  statistics.  Sheep  had 
decreased  from  700  in  1794,  in  spite  of  special  eflforts 
made  in  1796  to  foster  this  branch  of  industry.  These 
last  figures  include,  I  suppose,  the  live-stock  kept  on 
the  half-dozen  private  ranchos  in  the  Monterey  region. 
These  ranchos,  like  those  already  referred  to  in  the 
south,  were  provisionally  granted  to  settlers  and  pen- 
sioners; but  unlike  the  former  none  of  them  seem  to 
have  been  rendered  permanent  by  subsequent  re- 
grants." 

In  the  early  part  of  the  decade  industrial  opera- 
tions were  confined  for  the  most  part  to  the  labors  of 
carpenters,  bricklayers,  and  masons  on  the  presidio 
buildings;  but  later,  a  tailor,  saddler,  and  one  or  more 

^In  1798  the  change  wba  still  more  marked,  when  there  are  said  to  have 
been  7,401  horses  and  1,200  cattle.  This  result  was  attributed  to  droughts, 
thefts,  export  of  females  to  Baja  Califomia,  ravages  of  bears  and  wolves,  foun- 
dation of  the  branch  at  San  Francisco,  and  the  lack  of  a  market  for  horses. 
Sergt.  Macario  Castro  had  chai;ge  of  the  rancho  as  majordomo,  with  six  sol- 
diers. Gov.  to  viceroy,  Dec.  3, 1798,  Prov.  ReCy  MS.,  vi.  104, 109.  Accounts 
of  the  rancho  in  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  xiii.  1,  4;  xviii.  1,  2,  7; 
xxiii.  3;  xxv.  2,  3;  xxviii.  4.  Two  hundred  fat  cattle  to  be  killed  annually; 
no  tallow  to  come  from  San  Bias;  Sta  Bdrbara  to  be  supplied — 1792.  Prov. 
Bee,  MS.,  iL  156.  Cattle  very  numerous  in  1794.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xii. 
189-91.  Bears  very  numerous  and  troublesome  in  1792,  doing  great  harm 
both  to  live-stock  and  to  gardens.  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  ii.  159.  Sheep-raising  fos- 
tered, 1796.  Id.,  vi.  79;  iv.  62. 

^*The  ranchos  were  six  in  number  in  January  1795:  Buenavista,  6 
leagues  from  Monterey,  held  by  Josd  Soberanes  and  Joaquin  Castro;  Salina, 
4  leagues,  by  Antonio  Aceves  and  Antonio  Romero;  Bajada  6,  Huerta  Vicja, 
i  league,  by  Antonio  Montafio;  Cafiada  de  Huerta  Vieja,  {  league,  by  An- 
tonio Buelna;  Mesa  de  la  Pdlvora,  a  musket-shot,  by  £ugenio  Kosalio;  and 
Chupadero,  1  mile,  by  Bernardo  Heredia  and  Juan  Padilla.  There  were  on 
these  ranchos  277  cattle,  112  horses,  110  sheep,  and  9  mules.  Monterey, 
Banchos  existentes  en  1796,  MS.  But  this  venr  year,  according  to  Calleja, 
BtspueaUL,  MS.,  12,  one  of  these  ranchos,  that  of  Aceves  and  Bx>mero,  was  de- 
stroyed by  Indians;  and  also  another  not  in  the  list  belonging  to  Osuna  and 
Alcgre.  Lands  were  granted  provisionally  to  invalids  and  settlers  on  the 
river  (Salinas)  near  Monterey  before  1793.  Id.,  xxi.  132;  xii.  189;  Prov.  Bee, 
MS.,  vi.  40-1.  A  small  piece  of  land  had  been  granted  by  Rivera  in  1775  to 
Manuel  Butron;  but  Butron  was  now  an  inhabitant  of  San  Jos^,  and  there  is 
no  evidence  of  any  lands  whatever  held  by  the  soldiers,  except  the  six  or 
•even  ranchos  mentioned. 
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weavers  were  kept  at  work.  The  looms  turned  out 
only  the  coarsest  varieties  of  blankets  and  woollen 
stuffs;  and  so  unsatisfactory  were  the  results,  due 
largely  to  the  poor  quality  of  the  wool,  that  Sal  in 
1800  determined  to  stop  the  work,  employing  the 
workmen  in  sweeping  the  plaza  and  serving  the  offi- 
cers." 

The  subject  of  presidial  finances  and  supplies  at 
Monterey  as  capital  of  the  province  is  naturally  more 
important  and  also  more  complicated  than  at  the 
other  jurisdictions;  but  unfortunately  the  preserved 
records,  though  bulky,  are  far  less  complete  and  satis- 
factory here  than  elsewhere.  The  pay-rolls  and  ordi- 
nary expenses  of  the  Monterey  company  were  about 
$15,000  per  year;  a  sum  which  was  increased  by  the 
salaries  of  provincial  officers  and  other  government 
expenses  to  a  total  varying  from  $19,000  to  $25,000; 
and  the  annual  supplies  from  Mexico  and  San  Bias, 
though  varying  considerably,  do  not  seem  to  have 
fallen  short  of  the  total  appropriation  for  expenses, 
although  supplies  to  the  average  amount  of  $5,000 
were  obtained  from  the  missions,  and  others  from  San 
Josd.  In  fact  these  supplies  were  purchased  with 
articles  sent  from  Mexico  or  with  drafls  on  Mexico, 
so  that  in  either  case  the  amounts  were  included  in 
the  memorias.     Tithes  and  postage  in  this  district 

u  Aug.  1791,  four  mechanics  came.  Tailors  did  $126  of  work  for  pri- 
vate paraes.  St,  Pap,,  8ac,,  MS.,  ▼.  05;  ziii.  3.  1792,  stone-catters  and 
mtisons,  Santiago  Ruiz,  Salvador  Rivera,  and  Pedro  Alcdntara.  /i.,  ii  9,  10. 
Six  mechanics  arrived  in  July.  Prov.  8t,  Paif.,  MS.,  zzi.  73-4/  1793,  the 
armorer  Pedro  Gonzalez  Garcia  ordered  to  remain  at  Monterey.  Id, ,  ziii.  56^ 
1794,  one  bricklayer  and  a  carpenter,  idao  three  masons  to  work  on  church. 
Id.,  xii.  192-3;  xzi.  128-9.  1796,  a  tailor  and  a  2i«tonen>  to  remain.  Prw, 
Hec,  MS.,  V.  78.  Alcantara  left  this  year.  Prov.  SL  Pap,,  MS.,  xzi.  236. 
Salvador  B^jar  encaged  as  carpenter  in  April.  Id,,  zxi.  238.  Antonio  Her- 
nandez, a  saddler,  m  August  /a.,  zzi.  44.  April  28,  1797,  weavers  Mendoza 
and  Enriquez  must  be  sent  to  Monterey;  200  arrohas  of  wool  to  be  bought  in 
the  south.  Prov.  Rec,,  MS.,  iv.  89.  July  20,  1797,  a  manufactory  of  bUmkets 
renders  importation  unnecessary.  Sal  to  Borica,  in  Prov,  St,  Pap.,  MS.,  zvL 
233.  In  1797  the  tailoring  account  was  as  follows:  work  done,  $573;  ezpense 
of  supporting  six  apprentices,  $295;  paid  to  the  tailor  )  of  proceeds,  $34;  net 
nroceeds,  $2£l.  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  Bm.  AfiL,  MS.,  zxv.  6,  6.  Plroceeds  in  1800, 
$225.  Id.,  xxviii.  3.  The  weaver  and  saddler  earned  in  1800,  down  to  the 
time  of  discharge,  $1,365.  Id.,  zzviii.  6.  Weaving  suspended  by  SaL  Pron. 
St.  Pap.,  MS.,  zviii  18,  19. 
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yielded  to  the  royal  treasury  about  $400  each  per 
year,  while  the  tobacco  revenue  was  from  $1,000  to 
$2,000,  and  the  sale  of  papal  indulgences  yielded  from 
$75  to  $125.  The  annual  inventory  showed  the  con- 
tents of  the  warehouses  to  be  usually  about  $40,000.^* 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing  statistics  Monterey  annals 
from  1791  to  1800  present  nothing  of  interest  which 
has  not  been  recorded  in  preceding  chapters  devoted 
to  gubernatorial  changes,  precautions  against  foreign- 
ers, and  the  movements  of  vessels.  The  only  foreign 
craft  that  touched  at  Monterey  during  the  decade  were 
those  of  Vancouver  in  1792-4;  the  English  Providence 
under  Broughton  in  1796;  the  American  Otter  under 
Dorr  in  the  same  year;  and  an  unknown  vessel  that 
anchored  in  the  bay  in  1800.  The  only  Indian 
troubles  in  this  district  that  require  notice  were  those 
at  San  Juan  and  have  already  been  described." 

The  missions  of  the  Monterey  jurisdiction,  besides 
the  new  establishments,  San  Miguel,  Soledad,  and  San 
Juan  Bautista,  were  San  Cdrlos,  San  Antonio,  and 
San  Luis  Obispo.  At  San  Cdrlos  Father  Arenaza 
served  as  minister  until  1797,  when  he  left  the  coun- 
try.^    Senan  was  permitted  to  retire  in  1795  to  the 

*•  Monterey  presidial  accounts  in  Prov,  St.  Pap,,  Ben,  MU,,  MS.,  xiii.  2, 
20;  xiv.  4,  8;  xvi.  6;  xviL  8,9;  xviii  1,5-7,8-11;  xix.  7-0;  xxiii.  7-9, 11; 
xxiv.  17;  XXV.  3-5,  8-9,  11-13;  xxvi  5-7;  xxvii.  1,  5,6;  xxviii.  6,  8,  9,20; 
xxxiii.  13»  14;  St.  Pap.,  Sac,  MS.,  i.  1-4;  ii.  36,  64;  v.  71;  vi.  118-20;  viL 
69,  81-8;  ix.  48;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.,  MS.,  i.  13;  ii.  17, 18;  Prov.  St.  Pap., 
MS.,  xvii.  8,  11,  36-43,  68;  xxi.  120;  and  Perez  Fernandez,  Cuenta  General 
delaHabilUachnde  Monterey,  1796,  MS,,  which  is  a  very  complete  report 
rendered  on  turning  oyer  the  company  accounts  to  Sal.  In  1793  the  gov- 
ernor pointed  out  on  error  in  the  treasury  accounts  of  about  $30,000.  The 
totals  of  the  habilitado*s  accounts  varied  from  ^,000  to  $85,000.  The  bal- 
*  ance  due  the  treasury  or  the  company  was  usually  only  a  few  hundred  dollars. 
The  company  applied  to  its  use  the  nroceeds  of  tithes,  postage,  and  tobacco, 
and  paid  the  amounts  by  drafts  in  Mexico,  which  were  charged  on  the  next 
memaria.  The  habilitado's  commission  in  1796  was  $2,780.  Debt  of  com- 
pany in  1796,  $9,788.  In  1799  a  robbery  of  $800  from  the  warehouse  is  noted. 
Thefondode  retencion  amounted  in  1799  to  $3,037  after  $587  had  been  paid 
out.     This  fund  was  due  to  36  men,  or  not  quite  $100  to  each. 

"See  chapter  xxvi.,  this  volume. 

^"Pascual  Martinez  de  Arenaza  came  to  Mexico  from  his  native  Basque 
province  of  Alava  in  1785.  He  volunteered  and  was  assigned  to  California  in 
1786,  with  a  sood  reputation  from  the  guardian,  though  his  experience  was 
limited  and  his  character  somewhat  vivo.  Arch,  Sta  Bdrhara,  MS.,  xiL* 
26-7.    After  a  term  as  supernumerary  he  served  aa  minister  at  San  CksUm 
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college,  though  he  subsequently  came  back  to  Cali- 
fornia. Arenaza  was  followed  in  the  ministry  by 
Francisco  Pujol  who  completed  the  decade;  Sefian  by 
Antonio  Jaime  in  1795-6,  Mariano  Payeras  in  1796—8, 
and  Josd  Vinals  from  1798,  Camicer  serving  also  for 
a  short  period  in  1798-9.  Throughout  the  decade, 
moreover,  President  Lasuen  made  San  Cdrlos  his 
home  when  not  absent  on  one  of  his  frequent  tours 
through  the  province.  Although  the  baptisms,  790  in 
number,  exceeded  the  deaths  by  220,  yet  the  neo- 
phyte population  increased  during  this  decade  only 
from  733  to  758.  San  Cdrlos  had  reached  its  highest 
figure,  927,  in  1794,  and  was  now  on  the  retrograde. 
Meanwhile  horses  and  cattle  had  increased  from  1,378 
to  2,180,  and  smaller  live-stock  from  1,263  to  4,160. 
The  crop  in  1800  was  about  6,000  bushels;  the  largest 
in  1797,  7,400  bushels;  the  smallest  in  1795,  1,100 
bushels  ;^^  average  3,700  bushels. 

Vancouver  was  at  San  Cdrlos  on  Sunday,  Decem- 
ber 2,  1792,  and  while  he  gives  no  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  establishment,  contenting  himself  with 
the  remark  that  the  buildings,  though  smaller,  were 
similar  in  architecture  and  material  to  those  of  San 
Francisco  and  Santa  Clara  previously  visited,  he  pre- 
sents a  drawing  which  shows  four  buildings  irregularly 
arranged  and  partially  enclosing  a  square.     The  old 

from  1788  to  17d7.  On  the  expiration  of  his  10  years  of  service  he  waa 
cranted  permissioD  to  retire  on  July  8,  1797.  The  last  trace  of  his  presence  in 
California  is  on  Oct.  Sd  of  the  same  year  when  he  officiated  at  Soledad.  Sole- 
dad,  Lib,  de  MieioUj  MS.,  20.  After  his  arrival  in  Mexico  he  died  of  phthisis 
before  May  14,  1709,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter  of  the  guardian  in  Arch.  Sta 
Bdrbara,  MS.,  xi.  281-2. 

^'  Barley  was  usually  produced  in  as  large  quantities  as  wheat,  and  maize 
was  not  far  behind.  In  1795  both  were  a  total  failure.  This  year  supplies 
had  to  be  obtained  from  Santa  Clara.  ArcL  Sta  Bdrhara,  MS.,  ii.  220-30. 
1706  was  not  much  better  than  1795,  and  in  1702  the  crops  had  been  very 
light,  and  heavy  rains  after  the  harvest  not  only  injured  much  grain  in  the 
waiehouses,  but  prevented  the  hauling  of  supplies  from  abroad.  SL  Pap.^ 
8ac.,  MS.,  vii.  C8.  April  2,  1706,  governor  says  the  troops  are  suffermg 
want  in  consequence  of  droughts  for  three  successive  years,  Prov.  Sl  Pap., 
MS.,  xxi.  235.  Aug.  12,  1797,  he  rejoices  at  a  surplus  of  1,700  fanegas  of  bar- 
ley and  200  of  pease  at  San  Cdrlos.  Prov,  /?cc,  MS.,  vi.  104.  There  was  a  gen- 
eral drought  in  1800,  but  San  Cdrlos  had  good  crops.  Id.,  ix.  7;  St.  Pap.,  Sac,, 
•  MS.,  vii.  60.  Supplies  furnished  to  the  presidio  in  1795-6,  $1,768  and  $1,334. 
Prov.  Sl.  Pup,,  MS.,  xvi.  203,  206. 
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cliurch,  partly  thatched  and  partly  tiled,  stands  on 
the  left  of  the  picture,  and  probably  on  the  west  side 
of  the  square.  Three  bells  hang  on  a  frame  raised 
on  a  stone  foundation;  a  lofty  cross,  bearing  a  close 
resemblance  to  a  modem  telegraph-pole,  rears  its 
head  near  the  centre  of  the  plaza,  and  just  beyond, 
almost  in  contact  with,  and  apparently  north-east- 
ward from,  the  old  church,  are  the  rising  stone  walls 
of  a  new  one.  Beyond,  on  an  eminence,  may  be  seen 
a  corral  for  cattle,  while  at  the  right  are  the  conical 
huts  of  the  neophytes.  The  new  church  was  being 
built  of  a  soft,  straw-colored  stone,  which  was  said  to 
harden  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  lime  used  was 
made  from  sea-shells.  This  church,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Car- 
melo,  was  completed  and  dedicated  in  September 
1797.*^  Nothing  occurred  to  vary  the  monotonous 
routine  of  mission  life  at  San  Cdrlos,  unless  a  rather 
curious  illustration  of  the  method  in  which  justice 
was  administered  be  worth  a  place  in  the  record. 
Estanislao,  a  neophyte,  did  not  live  happily  with  his 

so  There  is  some  confusion  among  the  different  authorities  respecting  this 
church.  Vancouver,  Voyage^  ii.  10,  34-6,  gives  the  views  alluded  to,  and 
says  distinctly  that  the  natives  were  at  work  on  the  new  church  at  the  time 
of  his  visit  in  1792,  the  only  visit  mentioned  in  his  work.  But  President 
Lasuen,  in  two  letters  of  June  7  and  Dec.  10,  1794,  Arch.  Sta  Bdrhara,  MS., 
vi.  219-20;  Arch,  Arzobispado,  MS.,  i.  38,  ssLys  that  the  first  stone  was  laid 
on  July  7,  1793,  or  a  year  after  Vancouver's  visit.  He  says  that  the  mason 
Ruiz  came  to  Saji  Cdrlos  in  December  1792,  but  that  no  mcUeriah  were  ready ^ 
and  he  had  to  wait  until  the  rainy  season  was  past.  It  is  impossible  to 
reconcile  these  two  statements;  the  diificulty  may,  however,  be  partially 
removed  by  supposing  that  Vancouver's  picture  was  made  at  his  third  visit, 
in  1794.  Taylor,  Ducov.  and  Founders,  ii.,  No.  28,  167,  tells  us  that  the  new 
church  was  dedicated  Feb.  2,  1793;  while  David  Spence,  Id,,  ii.,  No.  24,  3, 
says  it  was  finished  in  1780;  that  it  stood  north  and  south,  forming  the 
west  side  of  the  square,  and  coming  up  nearly  to  the  west  end  of  the  present 
church;  that  the  foundations  were  still  visible  in  1851;  and  that  Serra's 
remains  were  removed  on  the  day  of  dedication,  being  buried  at  the  foot 
of  the  altar.  1794,  masonry  church  half  finished;  1797,  *muy  adelantada.' 
St,  Pap.,  Miss.,  MS.,  ii.  5,  29,  100.  1797,  finished,  with  tile  roof.  Id.,  120. 
Consecrated  in  September  1797.  Lasuen,  in  Arch.  Sta  Barbara,  MS.,  xii. 
66.  In  1798  the  Indians  still  lived  in  miserable  grass  huts.  Sal's  Report,  in 
Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvii.  65.  1793-4,  several  Indians  work  as  carpenters, 
bricklayers,  and  stone-cutters  under  the  instruction  of  the  king's  artisans. 
Arch,  Sta  Bdrbara,  MS.,  xii.  59.  1794,  one  master  of  each  of  the  trades 
mentioned  assigned  to  San  Cdrlos.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xii.  192-3.  1799, 
hemp  used  to  some  extent  for  clothing  for  neophytes.  Prov,  Etc,,  MS.,  vi. 
117. 
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wife,  and  finally  left  her  in  the  woods,  after  having 
administered  some  severe  blows.  So  he  confessed  to 
his  mistress,  and  so  he  testified  before  Sergeant  Var- 
gas, who  was  sent  to  investigate  after  the  dead  body 
of  the  woman  had  been  found.  But  Estanislao's  tes- 
timony was  somewhat  conflicting  as  to  the  force  and 
manner  of  his  blows,  and  he  was  acquitted  on  the 
theory  that  his  spouse  might  have  been  killed  by  a 
bear.*^ 

At  San  Antonio  de  Padua  de  los  Robles  the  gain 
in  neophyte  population  was  from  1,076  to  1,118,  with 
767  baptisms  and  656  deaths,  this  mission  thus  reced- 
ing from  the  first  to  the  fourth  place,  behind  Santa 
Clara,  San  Diego,  and  San  Gabriel.  Cattle  and 
horses  had  decreased  from  2,232  to  2,217,  having 
been  as  low  as  1,175  in  1795.  Small  stock  had  in- 
creased only  from  1,984  to  2,075;  but  240  goats  had 
disappeared  altogether.  Crops  were  1,700  bushels  in 
1800,  4,200  bushels  in  1799  and  420  bushels  in  1795 
being  the  extremes,  and  the  average  2,200  bushels." 
In  1787  the  San  Antonio  church  was  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  best  in  California;  in  1793  a  block  eighty 
varas  long  and  one  vara  thick  was  built  for  friars* 
houses,  church,  and  storehouse;  and  in  1797  the  church 
is  mentioned  as  of  adobes  with  tile  roof.  The  huts 
of  the  neophytes  were  of  a  more  substantial  character 
than  at  San  Cdrlos.**  The  two  venerable  founders 
Pieras  and  Sitjar  served  together  until  1794,  when 

*^Arch,  Arz6bi9pado,  MS.,  i.  2Q-7.  Estanislao  was  freed  by  an  order  of 
Arxilla^a  dated  Loreto,  Sept  13,  1792. 

''  Wheat  was  the  leading  crop,  barley  and  com  varying  greatly,  but  the 
latter  generally  in  excess.  1794-6  were  very  hard  years.  In  1795-6  the 
Indians  killed  a  good  deal  of  stock,  and  Lasaen  favored  severe  measures,  to 
dispel  the  Indians'  prevalent  idea  that  Spanish  forbeuimce  proceeded  from 
weakness.  Arch,  Sta  Bdrbara^  MS.,  xii.  64-^.  Supplies  to  the  presidio  in 
1795-6,  (^1,490  and  $483.  Pron.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  rn.  203,  206.  Hard  times 
in  respect  of  church  vestments  in  1795-1800.  Arch,  Sta  Bdrbara,  MS.,  xii 
62,64. 

»  Faoes,  Informe  Oen.,  MS.,  146;  St  Pap.,  Miss.,  MS.,  L  121;  ii  120-1; 
Sal*s  Report  in  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xviL  65.  The  exact  meaning  of  the  re- 
port of  1703  is  not  clear.  In  1794  an  adobe  room  14x9  varas,  and  a  tile 
roofed  pozolera,  or  porridge-room,  were  completed. 
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the  former,  worn  out  with  his  long  labors,  retired  to 
his  college,^  and  was  succeeded  by  Jos(5  de  la  Cruz 
Espl  in  1793-4,  Josd  Manuel  Martiarena  in  1794-5, 
and  Marceliuo  Cipr^s  from  1795.  Sitjar  was  absent 
at  San  Miguel  from  July  1797  to  August  1798,  and 
his  place  was  filled  by  Benito  Catalan,  who  served 
here  from  1796  to  1799.** 

At  San  Luis  Obispo  Miguel  Giribet  continued  as 
senior  missionary  until  1799,  when  he  left  California 
for  his  college;*^  and  President  Lasuen  seems  to  have 
acted  as  senior  minister  after  Giribet's  departure  until 
August  1800,  when  Josd  Miguel  came.  The  position 
of  associate  was  held  successfully  by  Estdvan  Tapis 
in  1790-3,  Gregorio  Fernandez  in  1794-6,  Antonio 
Peyri  in  1796-8,  and  Luis  Antonio  Martinez,  who 
began  his  long  ministry  in  1798.  Bartolom^  Gili 
spent  some  time  here  before  his  departure  in  1794.*' 

^  Miguel  Pieras  was  a  natiye  of  the  island  of  Mallorca;  was  appointed  to 
the  Oalifomia  miasions  in  August  1770;  left  the  college  in  October;  sailed 
from  San  Bias  in  January  1771;  arriTed  at  San  Diego  March  12th,  and  at 
Monterey  May  21st.  His  ozdy  service  as  regular  minister  was  at  San  Anto- 
nio where  he  served  from  the  foundation  July  14, 1772,  to  April  or  May  1704. 
His  last  signature  in  the  mission-books  was  April  27th.  His  license  from 
the  viceroy  was  dated  Jan.  lOth,  and  that  of  tne  govemer  on  May  31st.  I 
have  found  nothing  in  the  records  bearinff  upon  his  character.  For  his  hand- 
writing and  autograph  see  San  Antonio,  Doc,  Sueltos,  MS.,  18,  22. 

^  Nothing  is  Known  of  Padre  Benito  Catalan  beyond  the  fact  that  he 
served  at  S^  Antonio,  was  one  of  the  unfortunate  padres  afflicted  with  in- 
sanity, Lfcuuen,  in  Ardi,  Arzobispado,  MS.,  i.  56,  and  sailed  from  San  Diego 
on  the  Concepcion  in  January  1800. 

**  Miguel  Giribet  came  to  California  in  1785  where  he  served  two  years  at 
San  Francisco  and  12  at  San  Luis  Obispo.  It  is  noticeable  that  President 
Lasuen  in  a  letter  of  Aug.  13,  1799,  to  Borica,  credits  Giribet  with  only  12 
years  of  service  in  California.  He  was  zealous  and  successful,  but  as  was  so 
frequently  the  case  his  health  was  unequal  to  his  task.  His  last  signature  on 
the  San  Luis  books  was  on  Oct.  2,  1799.  His  license  from  the  governor  was 
dated  Aug.  22d,  and  he  sailed  from  San  Diego  on  Jan.  16,  1800.  He  died  in 
1804  at  the  college.  Arch.  Sta  Bdrbara,  MS.,  xi.  60-1, 283,  294;  Arch.  Arzo- 
bispado, MS.,  i.  56;  8,  Francisco,  Lib.  de  Mision,  MS.;  S.  Luis  Obispo,  Lib. 
de  Miwm,  MS. 

^  Bartolomd  Gili  came  to  California  in  1791,  and  served  irregularly,  as 
supernumerary  for  the  most  part,  at  San  Antonio,  Soledad,  and  San  Luis, 
from  1791  to  1794.  He  was  one  of  the  few  black  sheep  in  the  missionary  fold. 
He  asked  leave  to  retire  in  1793  on  a  plea  of  ill-health,  but  his  request  was 
denied  until  a  fidl  report  could  be  rendered  respecting  the  peculiar  nature  of 
his  illness  and  his  immoral  excesses  for  a  period  of  five  years.  The  full  results 
of  the  investigation  are  not  known;  but  Gili  sailed  as  chaplain  of  the  Con- 
cepcion in  August  1794. 

Hm.  Gal.,  Vol.  I.   44 
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San  Luis  with  675  baptisms  and  523  deaths  had 
gained  in  neophyte  population  from  605  in  1790  to 
726  in  1800;  but  this  mission  had  reached  its  highest 
figure  of  population  in  1794  with  946  souls.  Cattle 
and  horses  had  increased  to  6,500  head;  sheep  to 
6,150;  and  2,700  bushels  of  grain  were  raised  in  1800, 
4,100  bushels  in  1798  being  the  largest  yield,  1,800  in 
1791  the  smallest,  and  3,200  bushels  the  average.  No 
barley  was  raised  at  this  mission.*^  A  water-power 
mill  was  finished  early  in  1798;  a  miller,  smith,  and 
carpenter  of  the  king  s  artisan  instructors  were  sent 
here  in  1794;  and  a  small  quantity  of  cotton  from 
San  Bias  was  woven  on  the  mission  looms.*  The 
church,  of  adobes  with  tile  roof,  was  built  before 
1793,  in  which  year  a  portico  was  added  to  the  front. 
In  1794  the  ministers'  house,  work-room,  barrack, 
and  guard-house  were  completed.  The  native  huts 
here  were  well  built  and  afforded  suflBcient  protection 
against  everything  but  fire.*' 

In  1794  a  slight  ripple  of  excitement  was  caused 
by  what  seems  to  have  been  an  attempt  to  incite  an 
Indian  revolt  at  San  Luis.  Four  or  five  gentile  chiefe 
were  the  guilty  parties,  and  they  sent  agents  with 
presents  to  enlist  the  neophytes  of  Purlsima.  Indeed 
this  sending  of  agents  was  apparently  the  only  overt 
act  committed;  but  the  neophytes  refused  to  attack 
their  Christian  friends  for  any  such  paltry  presents  as 
were  offered,  and  the  matter  ended  with  the  condem- 
nation of  five  ringleaders  to  hard  work  at  the  presi- 
dios.*^ Subsequently  in  the  beginning  of  1797  the 
natives  were  in  an  excited  condition  over  the  murder 
of  a  neophyte  by  two  gentiles,  but  the  presence  of 
Captain  Ortega  served  to  restore  quiet. 

"Supplies  to  Montereypresidio  in  179&-6,  $2,504  and  $1,131.  Prov.  SL 
Pap.,  MS.,  xvi,  203,  206;  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  iv.  222.  The  governor  granted  a 
piece  of  land  at  Santa  Margarita  to  the  invalid  corporal  Caynelas  in  the  name 
of  hifl  neophyte  wife,  butLasuen  objected.  Arch,  Sta  Bdrbfird,  MS.,  xi.  3dS. 

^Prov,  Jiec,  MS.,  iv.  177;  vL  68;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xii.  192-3;  SU 
Pap.,  Miss.,  MS.,  ii.  6,  108;  Arch.  ArzMspado,  MS.,  i.  30-2. 

^^St.  Pap.,  Miss.,  MS.,  i.  119;  ii.  21, 120;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvii  65. 

*^Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xii.  100-3,  194. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

LOCAL  EVENTS  AND  PBOGBESS— SAN  FBANCISCX) 
JURISDICTION. 

1791-1800. 

San  Frakoisoo  Ofvicials— Militaby  Fobob^Population— Fikakgb — ^Pbk- 
BiDio  Buildings— Plan — Castillo  de  San  Joaquin  at  Fokt  Point — 
OSsdoba's  Report— Ravagbs  of  Elements — ^Repaiss— Battert  of 
YebbaBubna  at  BLACKPonn^—VANoo^^vEB's  Visits— Captain  Brown- 
Mines  DisoovEBSD — Alberni's  Company— Wreck  of  the  '  San  CAr- 
los'— The  <  Eliza '—Rangho  del  Rey— Mission  vebsus  Presidio— 
Indian  Affaibs— Runaway  Neophytes— Amadob's  Campaigns— 
Padbe's  Cbuelty— San  Frangisoo  Mission— Fathers  Cambon,  Espi, 

DANTf ,  QABCiA,  AND  FERNANDEZ— BUILDINGS,  STATISTICS,  INDUSTRIES — 

Pueblo  of  San  JosA— Inhabitants  and  OFFiciAiii— Statistics — Hemp 
CuLTUBE — Local  Events— Pboposed  Removal— Boundary  Dispute — 
Santa  Clara— PsfTA  and  Noboa— Population,  Agbicultubb,  Build- 
ings, AND  MaNUFACTUBES. 

Thb  oflBcial  list  of  San  Francisco  for  this  decade  is 
confused,  though  the  minor  complications  are  hardly 
worth  recording.  Jos^  ArgUello  was  the  lieutenant, 
bre vetted  captam  in  1798,  of  the  company, and  properly 
its  commander  throughout  the  period;  but  he  was 
absent  in  Monterey  from  1791  to  1796,  during  which 
absence  Alf^rez  Hermenegildo  Sal  of  the  Monterey 
company  was  acting  comandante  until  the  middle  of 
1794,  and  Alf^rez  Jos6  Perez  Fernandez  from  that 
time  till  the  spring  of  1796.  The  same  persons  acted 
as  habilitados,  except  that  Raimundo  Carrillo  served 
in  1796-7.^     It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  Lieu- 

^  These  brief  statements  are  made  from  a  careful  stady  of  the  65  distinct 
references  to  different  archives  which  are  before  me,  but  which  it  would  serve 
no  good  purpose  to  print.  About  the  date  of  Ai^ello's  return  there  is  some 
confusion.  May  2,  1786,  viceroy's  order  tLat  ArgUello  rejoin  his  comxxuiy. 
Prov.  St,  Pap,,  MS.,  ziii.  85,  91.    Ordered  by  governor  in  January  1796  to 

(C83) 
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tenant-colonel  Pedro  de  Alberni,  captain  of  the  Cata* 
Ian  volunteers,  by  reason  of  his  superior  rank  in  the 
army,  was  commandant  of  the  military  post  from 
April  1796.  The  alf^rez  of  the  presidial  company 
was  Ramon  Lasso  de  la  Vega  until  the  end  of  1791, 
Jos^  Perez  Fernandez  from  1792  until  1797,  and 
Manuel  Rodriguez  from  1797  to  1800,  although  he 
never  served  at  San  Francisco,  and  the  place  was 
practically  vacant.  The  position  of  sergeant  was  held 
throughout  the  decade  by  Pedro  Amador. 

The  company  was  composed  of  thirty-one  privates, 
besides  the  sergeant  and  four  corporals.  After  the 
middle  of  1796  the  military  force  was  augmented  by 
detachments  of  twenty-five  Catalan  volunteers  and 
seven  or  eight  artillerymen.  There  were  also  from 
three  to  eight  pensioners,  making  79  men  in  all,  who 
with  their  families  constituted  a  population,  not  includ- 
ing San  Job6  and  Branciforte,  of  225  within  the  juris- 
diction. With  the  two  pueblos  the  population  was 
460,  and  the  christianized  natives  numbered  2,670. 
Not  less  than  twenty  of  the  soldiers  were  usually 
scattered  in  the  mission  and  pueblo  guards,  so  that 
before  the  infantry  reenforcement  came  the  presidio 
had  but  a  very  small  force,  and  when  parties  had  to 
be  sent  with  despatches,  or  against  the  natives,  or  for 

turn  oyer  command  at  Monterey  and  go  to  San  Francisco.  St,  Pap.,  Sac,, 
MS.,  vii.  38-9;  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  iv.  178.  Took  command  in  April.  Id,,  v. 
85.  But  there  are  indications  that  Argiiello  went  again  to  Monterey  to  com- 
mand for  a  short  time  in  the  spring  of  1797.  He  returned  to  San  Frajicisco 
April  18th.  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvi.  57, 212.  Sal  gave  up  the  command  to 
Perez  on  June  30,  1794.  Id.,  xvi.  84;  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  ii.  149.  Perez  retained 
the  command  until  Noyember  1795,  when  Sal  seems  to  have  resumed  it  for  a 
few  months  until  ArgUello's  arrival.  Id.,  iv.  237;  v.  75.  But  Sal  did  not 
resume  the  haJnlitacion,  which  Perez  gave  up  to  Cazrillo  in  April  1796,  accord- 
ing to  orders  dated  Nov.  8,  and  Dec.  11,  1795,  transferring  him  to  Monterey. 
Id.,  iv.  237;  v.  74.  Carrillo  ^ave  up  the  hahilUadon  to  Arffiiello  on  Srat.  1, 
1797.  Id,,  vi.  7.  Carrillo*s  accounts  at  the  end  of  August  snowed  a  deficit  of 
$1,823.  Figures  given  Prow.  *5^  Pa/).,  Prcairf.,  MS.,  i.  81-2,  84-7.  Also  stated 
to  have  been  $1,425,  and  $1,946.  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  v.  265,  267;  Prov.  St.  Pap., 
MS.,  xvi.  80-1.  This  amount  was  charged  to  the  company,  until  it  could  be 
repaid  from  half  of  Carrillo*s  pay  as  alf^rez.  It  was  a  great  hardship  to  the 
soldiers  and  their  families;  and  Argiiello  thought  it  particularly  unjust  that 
the  presidal  company  should  have  to  bear  the  whole  burden  while  the  volun- 
teers and  artillerymen  were  exempt,  and  also  while  Lasso  de  la  Vega  was  re- 
ceiving half -pay  and  was  not  required  to  pay  up  his  old  indebtedness.  Id., 
XTi.  40-1. 
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supplies,  the  post  was  left  almost  deserted.^  From 
the  fragmentary  company  accounts  that  have  been 
preserved  we  learn  that  the  annual  appropriation  for 
pay-roll  and  contingent  fund  of  San  Trancisco  was 
a  little  less  than  $10,000;  supplies  from  Mexico 
amounted  on  an  average  to  about  $7,000;  and  sup- 
plies from  the  missions  about  $3,000.  At  the  end  of 
each  year  an  inventory  showed  from  $11,000  to  $16,- 
000  worth  of  goods  in  the  presidial  warehouse.' 

The  subject  of  presidio  buildings  received  a  large 
share  of  attention  and  correspondence  between  1791 

*  March  4, 1792.  Nov.  1, 1794,  oomplaintB  of  commandant.  Prov.  SL  Pap.^ 
MS. ,  zi.  51-2,  56;  xii.  42.  Tbirty  Bol^en  were  left  at  San  Franciaco  in  April 
1797  as  a  temponury  expedient,  id,,  xid.  25&-6;  Prov,  Hee.,  MS.,  viii.  178; 
and  there  were  also  workmen  left  at  other  times  not  included  in  the  statisticB 
of  population.  The  guard  at  San  Francisco  mission  was  four  men.  Prov.  jSTf. 
Pap.y  MS.,  xiL  25, 77;  xiii.  231.  List  of  the  cuera  soldiers  and  their  families 
in  1795.  Prov,  St,  Pap,,  MS.,  xiii.  236-7,  242-4.  list  of  the  artillerymen. 
M,  xiii.  75.  List  of  volunteers.  Id,,  Ben.  Mil,,  xxiv.  1, 2.  List  of  presidial 
company  in  1798.  Id,,  xvi.  16,  17.  Ck>mpany  rolls  and  statement,  in  Prov, 
St,  Pap,,  Ben,  Mil.,  MS.,  xiii.  xxviii.;  St.Pap.,Sae.,  MS.,  L  v. 

'  Company  accounts  in  Prov,  SL  Pap,,  Ben.  Mil,,  MS.,  xiiL-xviil.  passim; 
St.  Pap.,  Sac,,  MS.,  1.  52;  ii.  36;  v.  60,  73-4;  vi.  120.  Arguello's  account  as 
habilitado  for  1800  is  as  follows:  charges  himself  with  efi^Msts  on  hand  Dec 
31, 1799,  $14,748;  supplies  from  Mexico  and  San  Bias,  1800,  $10,876;  balances 
due  soldiers,  $3,299;  funds  of  mont^ffio,  invdlidos,  and  retencion  (amounts 
held  for  the  soldiera),  $604;  proceeds  of  tobacco,  post-office,  and  tithes,  $1,403; 
debt  to  presidio  of  Monterey,  $381;  supplies  received  from  missions,  $3,417; 
draft  on  habilitado  general,  $580.  Total,  $35,748.  Credits  himself  with: 
pay-roll  of  company  and  pensioners,  ^,504;  amount  paid  company  on  old 
account,  $3,573;  other  sums  paid,  $565;  paid  debt  of  1799  to  Monterey, 
$2,593;  paid  missions  for  supplies  of  1799,  $3,776;  amount  charged  by  habili- 
tado general,  $3,081;  effects  on  Dec.  31, 1800,  $12,885.  Total,  $35,977.  Balance 
in  favor  of  Arguello,  $229.  The  fondo  de  retendon  (money  held  back  from  a 
soldier's  pay  to  be  given  him  at  discharge)  amounted  in  the  early  years  to 
about  $1,200,  but  later,  when  added  to  the  fondo  de  invtJUidoa  (percentage  on 
pay  reserved  with  which  to  na^  pulsions),  and  the  fomlo  de  montepio  (per- 
centage on  officers'  pay  for  tneir  widows),  it  amounted  to  only  about  $700. 
St,  Pap,,  Sac.,  MS.,  v.  60,  73-4;  Prov,  Si,  Pap,,  MS.,  xvi  202-a  In  1795 
the  habilitado  reports  only  $3,490  to  pay  for  the  next  year's  supplies.  St.  Pap., 
Sac,,  MS.,  L  52.  Of  $1,122  in  coin  sent  up  in  1796,  $266 was  paid  to  soldiers, 
$300  to  the  mission,  and  $400  to  ArgiieUo;  so  that  the  sergeant  applying  for 
money  was  told  to  wait  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiv.  i    Li  1798  the  presidio 

fot  $6,4(^  in  supplies  from  the  missions.  Id.,  Ben,  Mil,  xvii  12,  13.  In 
797  the  amount  was  $8,973.  Id.,  xxv.  9,  10.  In  1799  it  was  $3,776.  Id., 
XX vi.  7, 8.  In  1800  it  was  $3,417.  Id.,  xxviii  18, 19.  Accounts  of  tithes  are 
neither  complete  nor  altogether  intelligible.  For  some  years  the  proceeds  are 
^ven  as  $500  and  in  others  $80,  some  reports  perhaps  induding  the  whole 
jurisdiction  and  others  not.  Panal  bulls  yielded  in  1797  only  ^.  The  net 
proceeds  of  the  post-office  averaffea  $83  per  year  for  the  decade.  Revenues  from 
tobao'X)  sales  were  from  $500  to$l,500,  averaging  $1, 100.  Prov.  St.  Pap. ,  AK., 
xxi.  J93;  Id.,  Ben,  Mil.,  xiii  7;  xiv.  5;  viii  14;  ix.  1;  xvii.  12;  xviii  2,  3; 
xxi.  I.  xxv.  9;  xxvi.  7;  xxvii.  2;  xxviii  14,  16. 
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and  1800,  with  but  meagre  results  so  far  as  the 
presidio  proper  was  concerned.  On  March  4,  1792, 
Comandante  Sal  sent  the  governor  a  description 
accompanied  by  a  plan  which  I  reproduce.*  Three 
sides  of  the  square  of  120  yards  were  occupied  by 
adobe  walls  and  houses,  both  of  adobes  and  of  rough 
stones  laid  in  mud;  and  the  fourth  side  was  protected 
by  a  primitive  palisade  fence.  All  the  structures 
were  roofed  with  straw  and  tules,  exposed  to  fire  and 
at  the  mercy  of  the  winds.     All,  except  the  corn- 


*'  Plan  of  San  Francisco,  1792. 

mandant's  house  lately  completed  and  two  or  three  of 
the  soldiers'  houses,  were,  through  the  poor  quality 
of  materials  and  want  of  knowledge  and  care  on  the 
part  of  the  builders,  liable  to  fall  at  any  moment,  the 
church  being  in  a  particularly  precarious  condition. 
None  of  the  structures  were  those  originally  built; 
each  year  some  of  them  had  fallen  and  been  restored 
in  the  same  faulty  manner  with  the  same  perishable 

*8alj  lT\forme8  aobre  loe  Edificios  de  San  Franeiseo,  1792,  MS,  1.  CJom- 
mandant*8  honse,  4  rooms  and  yard,  37  x  6  varas,  of  adobes.  2.  Sergeant's 
hbose,  of  stone,  without  mortar.  3.  Chapel  19  z  8  varas.  4.  Bi^^acks, 
guard-house,  and  calabooses,  of  adobe  and  stones.  5,  6.  Warehouses  for  food 
and  clothing,  of  stones  and  mud.  The  other  structures  are  the  soldiers* 
dweliingt}. 
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material.  Timber  had  to  be  brought  thirty  miles,  and 
tules  nine  miles.  The  garrison  was  so  small  and  its 
daties  so  many  that  Sal  deemed  it  impossible  to  accom- 
plish the  necessary  repairs.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
the  same  condition  oi  affairs  existed,  and  Sal  urged 
the  government  to  send  eight  or  ten  sailor-workmen 
and  a  bricklayer;  otherwise  an  appropriation  of  $3,000 
would  be  required  to  hire  Indian  laborers.  Mean- 
while Vancouver  visited  and  described  the  presidio  in 
November,  and  he  describes  it  as  a  "square  area 
whose  sides  were  about  two  hundred  yards  in  length 
enclosed  by  a  mud  wall,  and  resembling  a  pound  for 
cattle.  Above  this  wall  the  thatched  roofs  of  their 
low  small  houses  iust  made  their  appearance."  One 
side  was  "  very  indifferently  fenced  in  by  a  few  bushes 
here  and  there,  fastened  to  stakes  in  the  ground." 
The  wall  was  "  about  fourteen  feet  high,  and  five  feet 
in  breadth,  and  was  first  formed  by  uprights  and  hor- 
izontal rafters  of  large  timber,  between  which  dried 
sods  and  moistened  earth  were  pressed  as  close  and 
hard  as  possible,  after  which  the  whole  was  cased  with 
the  earth  made  into  a  sort  of  mud  plaster,  which  gave 
it  the  appearance  of  durability."  The  church  had 
been  whitewashed  and  was  neat  in  comparison  to  the 
rest.  The  floor  in  the  commandant's  house  was  the 
native  soil  raised  about  three  feet  above  the  original 
level.  The  windows  were  mere  holes  in  the  thick 
walls,  without  glass.^ 

In  1793-4  complaints  and  calls  for  aid  continued, 
but  attention  was  given  almost  exclusively  to  new 
fortifications  on  the  shore  to  the  neglect  of  the  presidio 

^  Vancouver's  Voyage,  ii.  7-9.  There  is  a  communication  from  Sal  to 
Arrillaga  dated  Nov.  2Sith,  stating  that  work  on  the  building  was  finished, 
tile  roofs  on  the  church,  warehouses,  and  nine  new  houses  for  soldiers;  but 
this  does  not  agree  with  the  other  records,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  why 
such  a  letter  was  written.  St,  Pap. ,  Sac, ,  MS. ,  i.  1 18.  August  20, 1 793,  the  gov- 
ernor informs  the  viceroy  of  me  bad  con<^tion  of  the  buildings,  although 
$1 ,400  have  been  spent  on  repairs  since  the  foundation.  Prov,  St,  Pap.,  M8., 
xxi.  1 14-15.  Dec.  29th,  Sal  to  Borica,  the  |1,200  gratuity  for  the  troops  for 
building  the  presidio  not  yet  received;  nor  are  there  any  lists.  Hints  that 
the  other  presidios  get  $4,000.  Id.,  xL  54,  57. 
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square.*  Late  in  1794  Sal  proposed  removal  to  a  better 
site  near  Fort  Point.  Borica  would  not  consent  until 
he  had  made  a  personal  examination;  but  in  June 
1795  he  reported  in  favor  of  the  scheme  and  esti- 
mated the  cost  of  the  new  presidio  at  $11,716.  The 
viceroy  disapproved  so  large  an  outlay  for  buildings 
of  doubtful  utility,  the  matter  was  dropped,  and  the 
rains  and  winds  continued  their  ravages,'  the  drifting 
sand  contributing  to  the  dcvaatation  by  covering  the 
powder-magazine,  notwithstanding  the  soldiers'  efforts. 
Quarters  of  some  kind  must  have  been  built  for  the 
volunteers  and  artillerymen,®  but  I  find  no  evidence 
that  there  was  any  material  improvement  within  the 
presidio  square  from  the  date  of  Vancouver's  visit  to 
1800. 

Still  there  was  some  building  done  in  the  way  of 
fortifications.      In    the    general    movement   already 

'  Aug.  8,  1794}  Perez  Fernandez  and  others  state  that  nothing  has  been 
done,  and  the  soldiers  are  oyerbnrdened  with  work.  The  buildings  should  be 
solidly  constructed  to  avoid  later  repairs,  and  he  and  the  commandant  will 
guarantee  to  complete  the  work  economically  and  well  if  a  few  mechanics  can 
be  furnished.  St.  Pap.,  Sac,,  MS.,  v.  108-10.  Arrilloga  informs  Borica  of  the 
needs  of  San  Francisco  in  1794.  Papel  de  Puntos,  MS.,  192.  Jan.  31,  1794, 
commandant  to  governor;  house  of  2d  officer  in  a  bad  state;  adobes  and  tiles 
melting  away;  will  try  to  save  the  timbers.  Prov,  St.  Pap,,  MS.,  xii.  G6. 
Feb.  1,  1794,  rain  came  near  spoiling  the  powder,  but  hides  and  tiles  were 
arranged  to  save  it.  /</.,  xii.  56. 

^  Nov.  1,  1794,  commandant  to  governor.  Prov,  St.  Pap,,  MS.,  xii.  35-6. 
Dec.  3,  Borica*s  reply.  Prov,  /?«.,  MS.,  v.  28,  54-6,  June  27,  1795,  B.  to 
viceroy,  old  buildings  ready  to  fall;  total  expenses  since  1776,  f8,i88;  presi- 
dio, 2,889  varas  from  fort;  new  one,  481  varas.  M,  vi  51.  I)ec.  4,  1796,  V. 
R.  to  B.,  advises  that  the  new  structures  be  not  undertaken,  but  wants  addi- 
tional iiiformation.  Prov,  St.  Pap,,  MS.,  xiii.  32-6.  Jan.  22,  1796,  a  heavy 
cale  did  nmch  damage  to  church  and  one  house.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil,, 
MS.,  xxiii.  6,  7;  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  v.  81.  June  16,  R  calls  for  a  report  from 
Alberui.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  xxiv.  7.  Juno  30th,  Alberni  toB.. 
he  disapproves  the  removal,  because  the  San  Joaquin  hill  has  no  water  and 
is  less  sheltered;  but  the  coming  rains  will  bring  the  old  buildings  down,  and 
a  new  presidio  should  be  begun.  C6rdoba  agrees  with  Alberni.  St.  Pap. ,  Sac. , 
MS.,  iv.  36-7.  July  20,  1797,  ArgUello  to  B.  The  old  complaints.  Nothing 
done  yet.  Pi-ov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  x v.  11,  12.  Aug.  8,  Id.  to  id.  Warehouses 
badly  built  and  in  great  danger  from  fire.  Id,,  xvi.  39.  Aug.  19,  B.  orders 
ArgUello  to  have  warehouses  of  stone  or  adobe  built.  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  v.  267. 
In  January  1800  a  huricane  tore  off  several  roofs;  $1,799  were  spent  in  repairs 
during  the  year;  and  complaints  continued.  Prov.  St.  Pap,,  MS.,  xviii.  24-7; 
xxi.  31. 

'  One  hundred  and  ninety-two  dollars  spent  on  quarters  for  volunteers. 
Expenditure  approved  by  viceroy  Feb.  28,  1798.  iVpv.  St  Pap,,  MS.,  zvii 
10,  11. 
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noticed  towards  the  strengthening  of  coast  defences 
San  Francisco  could  not  be  neglected,  since  it  was 
recognized  as  the  strongest  and  most  important  natu- 
ral position  in  California.  Vancouver  as  he  entered 
the  bay  was  saluted  by  a  brass  three-pounder  lashed 
to  a  log  at  Fort  Point,  and  he  found  another  mounted 
on  a  rotten  carriage  before  the  presidio.  There  had 
been  two  guns  here,  but  one  had  burst  shortly  before 
in  firing  a  salute  on  a  saint's  day.  No  wonder  the 
Englishman  was  surprised  at  the  unprotected  condi- 
tion of  so  important  a  point.  When  he  returned  in 
1793,  eleven  brass  nine-pounders  were  lying  on  the 
beach,  and  a  number  of  natives  were  erecting  what 
seemed  to  be  a  platform  or  barbette  battery  at  Fort 
Point;  but  this  was  intended  by  the  Spaniards  to  be 
a  much  more  formidable  work,  the  Castillo  de  San 
Joaquin,  to  command  the  entrance  to  San  Francisco 
Bay.  The  guns  had  been  sent  from  San  Bias  in  the 
AranzazUy  and  a  gunner's  mate,  master-carpenter,  and 
one  or  two  workmen  had  begun  work  on  the  fort  in 
August.'  Thirty  neophytes  were  hired  from  the 
mission,  *and  as  many  more  gentiles  from  San  Jos^. 
Choppers  were  sent  to  the  distant  forests  down  the 
peninsula;  twenty-three  yoke  of  oxen  were  employed 
m  hauling  t)^!|. timber;  adobes,  bricks,  and  tiles  were 
rapidly  prepared,  and  the  work  was  pushed  forward 
until  interrupted  by  the  rains.  Soon  after  its  resump- 
tion in  the  spring  of  1794  there  came  an  order  from 
the  viceroy  that  the  works  here  and  elsewhere  were 
to  be  constructed  of  fascines,  to  avoid  heavy  expenses ; 
but  so  much  progress  had  been  made  that  it  was 
deemed  best  to  complete  the  fortification  as  begun, 

*  Vancouver*^  Voytige,  ii.  9,  500.  Sept.  30,  1792,  Sal  reports  the  bmstiiig 
of  the  gun  into  10  pieces,  nobody  hurt.  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  vi.  74;  i.  117. 
AlUiough  Vancouver  says  a  gun  was  fired,  Sal  reports  to  the  governor  that 
the  Chatham  got  no  salute  for  want  of  a  cannon,  /a.,  iii.  23.  Oct.  Slst,  Sal  to 
Arrillaga.  Gholy  one  cannon,  and  that  burst  several  years  ago.  Cuadra  gave 
some  powder  andpromised  four  or  five  guns.  So  it  seems  that  the  presidio 
gun  was  not  so  effective  even  as  Vancouver  supposed.  Id.,  L  119.  Aug^  20, 
1793,  Arrillaga  to  viceroy,  announcing  that  work  had  been  begun  on  a  fort 
After  completing  it  the  men  will  go  to  Monterey.  Prov.  St.  Pap,,  MS.,  zxi. 
113.     Dec.  31,  1793,  statement  of  munitions.  St,  Pap.,  Sae„  MS.  v.  61. 
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especially  as  earthworks  and  fascines  were  thought  to 
be  useless  here.  The  fort  was  completed  and  blessed 
under  the  name  of  San  Joaquin  on  December  8, 1794, 
the  eight  guns  of  the  battery  being  mounted,  the 
sentry-box,  casemate,  and  other  necessary  buildings 
being  attached,  and  nothing  more  being  required  but 
a  garrison  to  prevent  any  hostile  vessel  from  entering 


the  port — so  at  least  Arrillaga  believed.  We  have 
no  detailed  description  of  this  fort,  but  its  main  walls 
were  of  adobes,  faced  in  the  embrasures  with  bricks. 
The  annexed  plan  is  from  an  original  in  my  possession. 
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The  Castillo  was  of  horseshoe  shape^  about  one  hundred 
by  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  Its  cost  was  $6,000, 
which  was  paid  with  some  reluctance  by  the  royal 
treasury.^® 

The  elements  had  now  another  object  on  which  to 
exert  their  destructive  power,  and  repairs  kept  pace  as 
nearly  as  possible.  The  San  Cdrlos  brought  some 
new  guns  m  April  1796,  and  the  Concepcian  left 
twenty-four  sailors.  C6rdoba  examined  the  fort  on 
his  arrival,  and  in  September  reported  unfavorably. 
The  structure  rested  mainly  on  sand;  the  brick-faced 
adobe  walls  crumbled  at  the  shock  whenever  a  salute 
was  fired;  the  guns  were  badly  mounted  and  for  the 
most  part  worn  out,  only  two  of  the  thirteen  twenty- 
four  pounders  being  serviceable  or  capable  of  sending 
a  ball  across  the  entrance  of  the  port.  The  whole 
work,  protected  by  an  adobe  wall  with  one  gate,  was 
commanded  by  a  bill  in  the  rear,  and  the  garrison  of 

'°  Jan.  30,  1704,  Sal  to  ffovemor,  has  begun  to  fell  timber;  guns  on  the 
esplanade.  Prov.  St,  Pap.,  MS.,  xii.  47-51.  Jan.  3l8t,  6  guns  in  the  battecy 
facing  the  harbor.  A/.,  xii.  67.  The  padres  endeavored  to  obtain  an  extra 
blanket  and  pair  of  breeches  for  each  neophyte  laborer  per  month  but  failed; 
1,500  adobes  being  made  daily.  April  30th,  a  sergeant  and  four  soldiers  in 
cliarge  of  the  laborers.  Id, ,  xiL  74.  Twenty-two  ladians  ran  away  in  April. 
/(/.,  xii.  53.  June  9th,  viceroy  acknowledges  receipt  of  advices  on  measures 
taken  to  complete  the  provisional  esplanade.  Id,,  xi.  174.  JaxL  10th,  vice- 
roy's orders  to  use  fascines  and  reduce  expenses.  June  12th,  governor's 
reply.  Id,,  xxi.  143-4;  xii.  120.  A  condestaUe,  carpenter,  and  two  sawyers 
sent  from  San  Bias,  and  a  bricklayer  and  tile-maker  were  also  retained.  The 
troops  did  most  of  the  work.  ArriUa{fay  in  Id.,  xii  191-2.  Dec.  Ist,  com- 
mandant says  the  work  is  almost  finished,  and  he  sends  the  workmen  tc 
Monterey.  Id.,  xii.  31.  Dec  3d,  governor  refers  to  the  tower,  sentry-box, 
and  other  buildings  as  being  nearly  done.  Prov.  Bee.,  MS,  v.  29.  Fort 
blessed  on  Dec.  8th.  Id.,  v.  31-2;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xii.  26.  Jan.  1, 1795, 
governor  sends  the  viceroy  a  plan  of  the  work,  and  asks  for  a  garrison  of  a 
captain,  sergeant,  and  11  men.  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  vi.  35.  I  copy  a  plan  of 
what  I  suppose  to  be  this  fortification  from  Alviw,  Doc.  Hist.  Vat.,  156. 
Elliot,  in  Overland  Monthly,  iv.  344,  says  he  has  the  plan  in  his  possession. 
One  of  the  old  guns,  four  of  which  serve  as  fender-posts  of  the  present  fort, 
bears  the  inscription  *■  Oovemando  los  seyiores  de  la  liecd  Audiencia  de  Lima.^ 
Cost  of  building  the  coK^iZ/o,  $6,491,  which  real  hacienda  is  ordered  to  pay  on 
Oct  8,  1795,  as  V.  R.  informs  the  gov.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiii.  45,  162; 
Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  v.  35.  $6,503,  according  to  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  iv.  52.  Dec.  4, 
1795,  viceroy  to  Borica,  $1,482  have  been  paid  over  to  habilitado  general  in 
favor  of  company  fund.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiii.  32.  May  16,  1795,  Jos4 
Garaycoechea,  condegtable  dutinguido  de  artilleriu  de  marina,  employed  on  the 
fort,  discharged,  his  work  being  done.  Prov,  Rec.,  MS.,  vi.  46.  Dec.  4th,  the 
viceroy  complains  that  a  fort,  costly  and  not  needed  (?),  has  been  improperly 
constructed,  without  investigation  or  skill.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xiii.  32-€. 
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a  corporal  and  six  artillerymen  was  altogether  insuf- 
ficient. There  were  several  places  between  Monterey 
and  San  Francisco  where  an  enemy  might  land,  there- 
fore the  cavalry  force  should  be  increased.  To  repair 
Fort  San  Joaquin  would  be  very  costly;  but  a  new 
fort  should  be  built  on  the  hill  just  back  of  it,  and 
another  across  the  channel  at  San  Cirlos." 

Beyond  the  constant  repairs  by  which  Fort  San 
Joaquin  was  kept  as  nearly  in  its  original  state  as 
possible,  and  some  changes  in  the  disposition  of  the 
guns  under  C6rdoba's  instructions,  I  find  no  evidence 
of  further  progress  at  Fort  Point  during  this  decade. 
There  was,  however,  still  another  battery  established 
in  1797.  This  was  to  the  east  on  Point  M^danos, 
later  called  Point  San  Jo&6  and  Black  Point,  re- 
named Mason,  and  long  occupied  by  a  battery.    It  was 

^^Ctfrdoba,  Informe  cd  Virey,  MS.,  82-^.  The  point  acrosB  the  channel  is 
called  Piinto  de  Bonetea  in  1776.  ArcK  8ta  B.,  MS.,  iv.  153.  Feb.  22, 1706, 
damage  to  fort  by  a  storm  from  the  north.  Prov,  St  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi.  234. 
Mar.  22d,  reference  to  a  sentry-box  erected.  April,  Borica  orders  mortar  to 
be  used  in  the  roofing,  and  the  powder-house  to  have  a  new  adobe  wall  at 
some  distance.  Prov,  Bec^  MS.,  y.  83,  85.  Arriyalof  guns  and  sailors.  Prov. 
8t.  Pap.y  MS.,  xiv.  86,  175;  Id.,  Em.  Jfil.,  xxiv.  12.  July  9th,  Albemi  to 
have  charge  of  the  work,  41  Indians  from  Santa  Clara  at  work.  Prov.  Pec, 
MS. ,  V.  87-8.  July  16th,  C6rdoba  has  been  at  work  on  repairs.  St.  Pap.,  Sac., 
MS.,  xvii.  8.  Nov.  29th,  6,000  ball-cartridges  being  made.  Prov.  SL  Pap., 
MS.,  xiv.  119.  Dec.  6th,  Borica  to  V.  R.,  announces  damages  caused  by 
rains.  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  iv.  69.  Dec.  27th,  V.  R.  to  B.,  will  send  the 
needed  armament  of  heavy  guns;  m^nwhile  let  guns  be  taken  from  other 
places  where  they  are  less  needed.  Id.,  vii.  32-5;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi. 
251.  Jan.  30,  1797,  Habilitado  Carrillo  asks  for  reimbursement  of  $468 
spent  on  casemai«,  etc.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvi.  69.  March  26th,  C6rdoba 
wants  11  24-poi:nder8;  smaller  guns  of  no  use  here.  Prov.  Pec,  MS.,  vi. 
86.  April  4th,  B.  forwards  V.  R.*s  orders  for  repairs,  etc.  Prov.  St.  Pap., 
MS.,  xxi.  261-2;  Prov.  Pec,  MS.,  v.  103.  April  30th,  work  on  fort  not  yet 
begun.  Prov.  St  Pap.,  MS.,  xviL  148.  June,  fort  repaired,  with  6  guns  in 
front  and  3  on  each  side.  Id.,  xxi.  264.  Oct.  24th,  24  sailors  left  on  the 
San  Cdrlos  for  San  Bias.  Prov.  Pec,  MS.,  vi.  Feb.  1,  1798,  B.  asks  the 
V.  R.  for  a  new  fort  on  the  other  shore,  an  increase  of  armament  to  26  24- 
pounders,  au  increase  of  128  infantry  and  19  gunners  in  the  ffarriaons,  and  a 
boat  with  a  patron  and  10  sailors.  Prov.  Pec,  MS.,  vi.  69.  March  15,  1799, 
another  appeal  for  a  boat.  Id.,  vi.  120.  December  31,  1798,  there  were  3 
iron  24-pouuders,  1  iron  12-pounder,  and  8  brass  8-pounders.  Prov.  St  Pap., 
Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  xvii.  7.  Expenses  of  the  year  for  repairs $661.  Id.,  xvii.  13. 
March  2,  1799,  B.  informs  V.  R.  that  a  rainstorm  caused  the  walla  of  the  fort 
to  fall,  also  the  new  casemate  wall,  and  the  barracks  are  threatened.  Prov. 
Bee,  MS.,  vi.  119.  July  16th,  V.  R.  will  attend  to  the  matter.  Meanwhile 
let  the  works  be  repaired  with  adobes,  fascines,  and  earth.  Prov.  St.  Pap., 
MS.,  xvii.  341.  Li  January  1800  a  hurricane  broke  the  flag-staff  which  fell 
on  the  barracks  of  the  garrison  and  smashed  some  tiles.  Id.,  xxiii.  24;  xxi  31. 
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known  as  the  Battery  at  Yerba  Buena,  designed  in 
command  the  shore  stretching  westward  to  Fort 
Point,  and  that  stretching  eastward  to  what  was 
called  later  North  Point,  together  with  the  body  of 
water  between  that  shore  and  Alcatraz  Island,  already 
so  called,  known  as  the  anchorage  of  Yerba  Buena, 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  any  vessel  except  that 
of  Vancouver  ever  had  anchored  there.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  name  Yerba  Buena,  while  it  may 
have  been  given  in  a  general  way  to  the  whole  eastern 
part  of  the  peninsula  from  Black  Point  to  Rincon 
±*oint,  was  applied  in  these  early  times  particularly  to 
the  North  Beach  region  and  not,  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed and  as  was  the  case  after  1830,  to  the  cove 
south  of  Telegraph  Hill.  Of  the  battery  we  know 
but  little  save  that  it  was  a  less  elaborate  work  than 
Fort  San  Joaquin,  being  hastily  constructed  of  brush- 
wood fascines  for  the  most  part,  with  eight  embrasures 
and  five  eight-pound  guns  not  needed  at  the  fort.  No 
permanent  garrison  was  kept  here,  but  at  least  until 
after  1800  the  works  were  visited  daily  by  a  sentinel, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  kept  in  order." 

I  have  spoken  several  times  of  Vancouver's  voyages 
and  his  observations  in  California;  but  as  his  was  the 
first  visit  of  a  foreigner  to  San  Francisco  Bay,  as  it 

^'The  battery  is  first  mentioned  by  the  floremor  in  oommnnications  of 
April  4,  1797.  On  April  10th  AivUello  received  Borica's  orders  to  famish 
aid.  April  90th,  G6raoba  objectecT  on  account  of  small  garrisons  and  distance 
from  the  fort.  But  May  3d  he  was  ordered  by  Borica  to  begin  work,  and  in 
June  it  was  almost  fmished.  Prov.  8t.  Pap,y  MS.,  tvL  55;  zvii  14S-9; 
xviii.  28;  xxi.  251-2,  256,  264;  Prov.  Sec,,  MS.,  v.  103,  107;  vi.  53,  69. 
The  first  use  of  the  name  Yerba  Buena  that  I  have  seen  is  in  Sal's  letter  of 
Nov.  14,  1792,  announcing  Vancouver's  arrival.  He  is  said  to  have  anchored 
<como  d  una  legua  mas  aMJo  del  presidio  frente  del  parage  que  Uamamoe  la 
Yerba  Buena.'  St,  Pap.,  8ae„  MB.,  i.  116.  It  is  also  used  in  Sal's  letter  oi 
Nov.  30th.  Id,f  iii.  21.  Vancouver's  anchorage  was  about  midway  between 
Black  Point  and  North  Point.  Vancouver* a  Voyage,  Atlas.  The  name  is  that 
of  a  species  of  mint.  Whether  it  was  first  applied  to  the  island  and  from 
that  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  peninsula,  or  vice  verm,  I  am  uncertain.  T^e 
name  Isla  del  Alcatraz  is  used  by  Borica  in  July  1797.  Prov.  St,  Pap.,  MS., 
xxi.  264.  I  mention  this  fact  because  it  has  often  been  stated  that  the  orig- 
inal and  correct  form  was  Alcatraces  in  the  plural.  The  name  is  that  appliM 
by  Calif  omians  and  Mexicans  to  the  pelican,  though  more  properly  belonging 
to  the  albatross. 
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Map  ov  San  Francisco  District. 
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was  here  that  he  had  the  best  opportunities  to  make 
observations  respecting  the  institutions  of  the  country, 
and  as  his  visit  was  one  of  the  chief  interruptions  of 
the  dull  monotony  of  San  Francisco  life  during  the 
decade,  I  deem  the  subject  worthy  of  brief  additional 
mention  here  in  connection  with  local  annals. 

As  Vancouver  entered  the  port  at  nightfall  Nov- 
ember 14,  1792,  he  looked  in  vain  for  the  lights  of 
the  town  which  he  supposed  to  be  planted  here,  and 
next  morning  the  only  sign  of  civilization  was  the 
herds  seen  in  the  distance.  After  a  quail-shooting 
expedition  on  the  hills  where  the  city  now  stands  he 
came  into  contact  with  Commandant  Sal  and  was 
entertained  at  the  presidio,  where  the  wife  of  Don 
Hermenegildo  received  him  "decently  dressed,  seated 
cross-legged  on  a  mat,  placed  on  a  small  square  wooden 
platform  raised  three  or  four  inches  from  the  ground, 
nearly  in  front  of  the  door,  with  two  daughters  and  a 
son,  clean  and  decently  dressed,  sitting  by  her;  this 
being  the  mode  observed  by  these  ladies  when  they 
receive  visitors."  Then  he  was  invited  to  the  mission 
and  was  most  kindly  treated  by  fathers  Landaeta 
and  Dantf.  He  saw  all  that  was  to  be  seen  on  the 
peninsula,  much  more  than  it  was  prudent  to  let  him 
see,  and  though  greatly  surprised  at  the  weakness 
and  poverty  of  the  Spanish  establishment  and  the 
lack  of  "those  articles  which  alone  can  render  the 
essentials  of  life  capable  of  being  relished,"  yet  for  the 
kindness  and  hospitality  of  the  people  he  had  nothing 
but  words  of  praise.  The  Spaniards  as  is  their  wont 
placed  everything  at  his  disposal,  and  he  interpreted 
their  offers  somewhat  too  literally,  making  a  visit  to 
Santa  Clara  that  gave  Sal  many  forebodings.  He 
made  no  survey  of  the  bay,  but  found  Yerba  Buena 
a  better  anchorage  than  the  usual  one  nearer  the  pre- 
sidio. Every  facility  was  afforded  him  for  obtaining 
wood,  water,  and  supplies,  though  the  carts  placed  at 
the  disposition  of  the  sailors  were  found  to  be  a  more 
clumsy  and  useless  contrivance  on  land  than  the  rude 
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balsas  of  the  natives  as  water  craft.  Vancouver  sailed 
for  Monterey  on  the  25th  of  November.  He  came 
back  in  October  of  the  next  year,  but  was  obliged  to 
put  up  with  the  ordinary  courtesies  allowed  to  for- 
eigners in  Spanish  colonial  ports,  and  so  great  was 
the  contrast  that  he  left  in  disgust  after  a  few  days' 
stay  at  anchor.^' 

The  13th  of  March  1793  a  strange  vessel  was  an- 
nounced at  the  entrance  of  the  port.  A  guard  was 
Eosted  and  the  live-stock  driven  in.  A  boat  came  to 
tnd  in  the  afternoon,  with  six  men  who  said  the 
vessel  was  English  and  the  captain's  name  Brown,  in 
need  of  water,  wood,  and  meat,  for  which  he  would 
send  the  next  day.  The  vessel  anchored  beyond  Point 
Almejas,  opposite  San  Pedro  rancho,  fired  a  gun, 
and  displayed  the  English  flag.  On  the  15th  she 
was  seen  near  the  Farallones,  and  on  the  16th  Sal 
reported  these  facts  with  his  opinion  that  the  foreign 
craft  meant  mischief,  though  pretending  to  be  bound 
for  Nootka." 

In  1795  three  mines  were  discovered  somewhere 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  San  Francisco,  called  San 
Diego,  Cdrmen,  and  San  Jos^,  with  the  respective 
aliases  of  Descubridora,  Buenavista,  and  Esperanza. 
One  of  them  was  expected  to  yield  gold,  and  the  others 
silver  or  quicksilver.  Specimens  of  the  ore  were  sent 
by  Perez  Fernandez  to  the  governor,  but  Monterey 
experts  failed  to  discover  metal  except  in  one  speci- 
men.^^  The  coming  of  Alberni  and  his  company  of 
volunteers  was  the  event  of  1796,  but  beyond  a  bare 
mention  and  the  enrolment  of  the  reenforcements  on 
the  mihtary  records  it  left  no  trace  in  local  annals; 
yet  as  almost  doubling  the  population  of  San  Fran- 

"  Vancouver's  Voyaae,  ii.  1-27,  433-4.  For  further  account  of  this  voy- 
age, and  a  map  published  in  Vancouver's  work,  see  chapter  xxiv.,  thia  vol- 
ume. 

"  March  16th,  Sal  to  Borica,  m  SL  Pap.,  Sac,,  MS.,  ii.  131-2. 

"Sept.  28,  1795,  Perez  Feraandez  to  Borica.  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  vii. 
66-7.  Sept.  30th,  B.'s  reply  authorizing  ore  to  be  sent  to  Saji  Bias  for  assay- 
ing. Prov.  Pec,  MS.,  v.  70. 

Hist.  Gal.,  Tol.  I.    46 
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cisco  it  merits  mention."  In  1797  there  was  a  propo- 
sition to  establish  a  Carmelite  convent  and  hospice  at 
San  Francisco,  but  it  was  disapproved  by  both  the 
guardian  and  the  fiscal,  and  consequently  was  aban- 
doned.^^ The  leading  event  of  this  year  was  the 
wreck  of  the  transport  vessel  San  Carlos  in  the  bay 
on  the  night  of  the  23d  of  March.  No  details  are 
known  except  that  little  of  the  cargo  was  lost.^^  The 
Concepcion  as  a  coast  guard  spent  a  large  part  of  the 
year  in  this  port.  At  the  end  of  May  1799  the 
American  ship  Eliza  of  136  tons  and  carrying  twelve 
guns,  bound  for  Boston  with  hides,  under  James 
Rowan,  obtained  supplies  under  the  prescribed  re- 
strictions.^ 

There  were  two  topics  of  local  interest  at  San  Fran- 
cisco during  the  decade  which  affected  the  mission  not 
less  than  the  presidio.  These  were  the  establishment 
of  the  rancho  del  rey,  and  Indian  affairs.  The  royal 
rancho  had  been  founded  here  in  1777,  with  115  head 
of  cattle,  which  were  pastured  on  the  hills  about  the 
presidio.  The  animals  multiplied  rapidly  notwith- 
standing annual  slaughters  in  the  later  years  and  the 

"It  ia  implied  by  Borica,  Prov,  St,  Pap,,  MS.,  xxi.  241,  that  Albemi's 
men  had  lands  granted  them  at  San  Francisco  and  the  Alameda;  bat  such  was 
probably  not  the  case.  Albemi  and  his  company  arrived  May  ?>  1796,  on 
the  San  Cdrlos,  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  Mil.,  MS.,  xxiii.  83. 

"Arch.  Sta  Bdrbara,  MS.,  iv.  186-93;  ix,  10-14;  xiiL  84. 

"Proti.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvi.  57-8, 181;  xvii.  242;  xxi.  251,  263;  Prov.  Bee., 
MS.,  Ti.  86,  92,  95.  This  was  not  the  original  San  Carlos  of  1769,  bat  her 
successor  sumamed  El  Filipino.  The  crew  were  obliged  to  remain  for  some 
time  in  California.  The  only  stores  specially  named  as  lost  are  4  boxes  of 
cigars  and  15  lbs.  of  powder.  April  26th,  Capt  Saavedra  says  to  Argiiello  tiiat 
most  of  his  men  lost  their  clothes,  tobacco,  and  soap  in  the  wreck.  He  asks 
for  them  the  advance  of  a  month's  pay,  which  was  granted  to  the  amount  of 
|1,026.  The  troops  with  55  natives  worked  to  save  the  cargo.  April  24th, 
the  padres  answer  the  complaint  that  they  failed  to  render  aid,  by  stating 
that  Fernandez  was  absent,  but  Landaeta  sent  all  his  disposable  Indians,  who 
worked  waist-deep  in  water  for  three  days  and  nights.  St.  Pap.,  Sac,  MS., 
vi.  108-9.  April  14th,  the  finding  of  a  white  man's  body  in  the  surf  at  Pt 
Eeyes  is  reported,  and  the  mission  majordomo  had  seen  a  vessel  off  the  Faia- 
llones  shortly  before.  Prov.  St.  Pop.,  MS.,  xv.  116.  Albemi  at  the  same  time 
wished  to  send  natives  to  see  if  there  were  any  vessels  at  Bodega;  but  they 
refused  from  fear  of  their  enemies.  Id.,  xvii.  152. 

^•May  27th,  Eowan  to  Arguello,  will  obey  the  governor's  orders  to  sail 
as  soon  as  possible  and  not  to  enter  any  other  port.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  xvii. 
206-8,  238;  xviiL  26.  June  3d,  Borica  to  viceroy.  Rowan  left  a  draft  for  $24 
on  Boston.  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  vL  125-6. 
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ravages  of  wild  beasts,*^  so  that  in  1791  they  numbered 
over  1,200.  At  the  end  of  March  of  this  year  the 
cattle  were  transferred  to  Monterey,  except  a  few 
milch  cows  which  the  soldiers  were  allowed  to  keep. 
This  change  seems  to  have  been  made  by  order  of  the 
comandante  general  at  the  petition  of  the  padres 
who  represented  that  injury  was  done  to  the  interests 
of  the  mission.  Subsequently  the  garrison  was  obliged 
to  obtain  meat  from  Monterey.^^  In  1796,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Sal,  Borica  determined  to  reestablish  a 
branch  of  the  rancho  del  rey,  and  this  was  accom- 
plished in  September  1797,  two  hundred  and  sixty-five 
cattle  being  purchased  from  the  missions  and  placed 
at  Buriburi  between  San  Bruno  and  San  Mateo.** 

When  the  news  reached  Mexico  it  brought  out  a 
protest  of  the  guardian,  in  which  he  narrated  the 
past  history  of  the  rancho,  claimed  that  Borica  had 
acted  in  opposition  to  the  king's  wishes  that  the 
mission  lands  should  not  be  encroached  upon,  and 
demanded  an  order  to  remove  not  only  the  rancho 
but  the  cattle  owned  by  the  soldiers.  The  pasturage 
it  was  claimed  was  all  needed  for  the  mission  herds, 
which  now  must  be  driven  far  down  the  peninsula; 
and  the  natives  were  suflfering  great  injury  in  their 

^  In  the  cattle  accoTint  of  1782  appears  an  item  of  three  arrohas  of  yerha 
de  Pueblavrith  which  to  poison  wolves.  Prov.  Jiec,  MS.,  iii.  115.  AprU  and 
May  1790,  commandant  refers  to  ravages  of  bears  and  savages.  Prov,  St,  Pap,, 
MS.,ix.  2ia-14.     Bears  numerous  in  1798.  M,  xvii.  103. 

"Cattle  of  the  rancho  in  1790,  1,174  head.  Prov.  St,  Pap,,  Ben,  Mil., 
MS.,  xiii.  6, 7.  Net  proceeds  of  sales,  $91.  Id.  Sales  in  1791,  $81.  Id,,  xv. 
6.  Number  of  cattle  at  transfer  on  March  31,  1791,  1,215  head.  St.  Pap., 
M%88,  and  Colon.,  MS.,  i.  68.  The  rancho  was  moved  by  order  of  Fages, 
Id.,  or  by  order  of  commandant  general  at  request  of  padres.  Prov,  St.  Pap., 
MS.,  xvii.  14-16.  Statistical  reports  show  that  the  soldiers  had  from  96  to 
147  cattle  down  to  1797  and  then  the  number  increased  to  500  or  600,  not 
including  tho  king's  cattle.  In  1793  the  number  was  115,  and  the  names  of 
14  owners,  23  credited  to  Juan  Bemal  being  the  largest  number,  are  given 
from  an  old  inventory  in  IlalUifs  Centennial  Year  Book  of  Alameda  Count}/, 
27.  There  is  quite  a  mass  of  information  from  the  archives  given  in  this 
work,  but  there  are  nearly  as  many  blunders  as  words  in  the  translation, 
copying,  and  printing.  In  1794,  75  cattle  for  food  were  sent  up  from  Monte- 
rey. Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xii.  30. 

**  Borica  to  commandants  April  30,  1796,  Aug.  15,  Sept.  1,  1797.  Prov, 
Bee,  MS..  V.  85,  269;  iv.  255-«.  ArgueUo  to  B.  Sept.  29th.  Prov,  St.  Pap,, 
MS.,  xvi.  92. 
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natural  and  legal  rights.^  Borica,  being  called  upon 
for  an  explanation,  asked  Arguello  for  a  report  in 
which  the  governor's  eleven  question  were  clearly 
answered.  According  to  this  report  the  mission  was 
in  no  respect  injured  by  the  king's  cattle  at  Buriburi, 
feeding  on  the  hills  westward  to  the  Canada  de  San 
Andrds  and  south-westward  for  two  leagues,  nor 
would  it  be  injured  even  should  its  cattle  greatly  in- 
crease, for  it  still  had  several  large  sitios:  San  Pedro, 
five  leagues  southward  on  the  coast,  where  homed 
cattle  were  kept;  another  two  leagues  to  the  south, 
where  were  the  herds  of  mares;  El  Pilar,^  where 
there  was  abundant  pasturage  for  the  oxen;  San 
Mateo,  five  leagues  from  the  mission,  stretching  to 
Santa  Clara  on  the  south-east  and  to  San  Pedro  on 
the  west;  besides  the  smaller  and  nearer  tracts  of  La 
Visitacion,  San  Bruno,  and  Lake  Merced.  Arguello 
also  proved  that  the  mission  had  been  accustomed  to 
sell  to  the  presidio  and  the  vessels  cattle  about  one 
third  smaller  than  those  of  Monterey  at  prices  ex- 
ceeding those  of  the  tarifi",  besides  obliging  the  pur- 
chaser to  go  long  distances  after  the  animals.*^  His 
arguments  seemed  conclusive  to  the  viceroy,  who  in 
March  1799  ordered  the  rancho  maintained,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  the  friars.^ 

The  natives,  Christian  and  gentile,  caused  more 
trouble  in  the  region  of  San  Francisco  than  in  any 
other  part  of  CaJifornia,  the  troublesome  gentiles 
being  chiefly  those  inhabiting  what  is  now  known  as 

"Feb.  5,  1798,  guardian  to  viceroy,  in  Prov,  8L  Pap,,  MS.,  xVii.  14-16. 
Horses  were  kept  10  leagues  distant;  sheep  under  a  salaried  man  six  leagues 
away;  and  the  oxen  not  actually  at  work  were  also  pastured  at  a  long  dis- 
tance. 

'^But  according  toProv.  Rec,  MS.,  v.  103,  Argtiello  himself  had  received 
a  provisional  grant  of  £1  Pilar  in  1797. 

^June  14,  1798,  Borica  to  Arcuello.  8L  Pap.,  Miss,  and  Coion,  MS.,  i. 
68-70.  Arguello,  Iiiformt  aobre  el  Rancho  del  Bey  y  bu  inflvenda  y  rektcion  con 
la  Mision  de  San  Francisco,  £4  de  Julio  1798,  MS.  Salt^  speaks  of  S.  Pedro 
or  Punta  de  Abnejas.  Arch,  8ta  Bdrbara,  ii.  75. 

'•March  13,  1799,  Viceroy  Azanza  to  Borica.  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xviL 
220.  June  5th,  to  commandant.  Prov,  Rec,  MS.,  iv.  298.  Dec  Slst,  num- 
ber of  cattle  in  the  rancho,  879.  Net  yield  from  sales,  $179.  Prov.  St,  P<^,, 
Ben.  Mil,,  MS.,  zzviii.  5. 
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Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  counties,  acting  in  con- 
junction with  deserters  from  San  Francisco  mission, 
but  threatening  more  seriously  Mission  San  Jos^. 
All  was  quiet,  however,  until  1795.^  In  March  of 
that  year  Father  Danti  sent  a  party  of  fourteen  neo- 
phytes to  the  rancherias  of  the  Chaclanes,  or  Sacal- 
anes,  to  bring  in  some  fugitives,  but  they  were  attacked 
by  gentiles  and  Christians  combined,  and  at  least  seven 
of  the  number  were  killed.  The  affair  was  reported 
to  Borica,  who  informed  the  viceroy,  but  ordered  no 
retaliation  as  the  Sacalanes  were  a  brave  people  and 
would  be  troublesome  as  foes,  and  the  friars  were 
directed  to  send  out  no  more  such  parties.*  In  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year  over  two  hundred  natives 
deserted  from  San  Francisco,  different  parties  in 
different  directions,  the  number  including  many  old 
neophytes  who  had  always  been  faithful  oefore.  In 
the  correspondence  which  followed,  Borica  indicated 
his  belief  that  the  disaster  was  due  largely  to  cruelty 
on  the  part  of  the  padres.  He  ordered  a  strict  inves- 
tigation; instructed  the  soldiers  to  afford  no  aid  in  the 
infliction  of  punishments  unless  at  the  request  of  both 
padres,  for  it  seems  that  Dantl  was  much  more  severe 
than  his  associate,  and  finally  protested  to  the  presi- 
dent that  rigorous  steps  must  be  taken  to  insure  better 

^  In  Februiuy  1793  a  new  convert  named  Charqnin  ran  away  and  wa^ed 
war  on  all  aborigines  who  favored  Christianity,  holding  20  women  and  cnil- 
dren  captives  in  the  mountains.  St.  Pap,,  tSac,,  MS.,  vii.  24-5.  In  February 
1795  the  governor  reported  the  prospects  for  new  converts  excellent  at  San 
Francisco  and  Santa  Clarai  on  account  of  a  scarcity  of  seeds.  Prov,  Sec.,  MS., 
vi.  37. 

"  March  3,  May  3,  May  29,  1795,  commandant  to  Borica.  June  23d,  B.  to 
viceroy.  Prov,  St,  Pap.,  MS.,  xiii.  241-2,  275-6;  Prov,  Pee,,  MS.,  v.  60,  66; 
vi.  4S-60.  I  suppose  the  Sacalanes  lived  in  what  is  now  Alameda  County, 
somewhere  between  Oakland  and  Mission  San  Jos^.  The  messengers  are 
said  to  have  travelled  two  nishts  and  one  day  before  reaching  the  rancherias. 
Borica  says  the  Chimenes  did  the  killing  and  lived  30  leagues  from  Bodega 
on  the  coast.  Subsequent  expeditions  show,  however,  tl^t  the  Sacalanes, 
the  guilty  parties,  did  not  at  any  rate  live  nortii  of  the  bay.  The  commandant 
charges  Danti  with  having  at  first  pronounced  the  story  of  the  survivors  a  lie, 
and  with  attempting  later  to  keep  it  from  the  knowledge  of  the  officers. 
July  6th,  Borica  to  uiars,  regrets  toat  they  continue  sending  Indiims  to  the 
other  side  of  the  bay.  It  must  be  stopped.  Prov,  Pec.,  MS.,  vi  146.  Sept. 
18th,  V.  R.  approves  B.*s  policy  of  avoiding  war.  Prov.  St,  Pap.,  MS.,  xiiL 
o2. 
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treatment  and  better  food,  to  which  Lasuen  gave  as- 
sent." 

In  June  1797  a  new  mishap  occurred.  A  large 
part  of  the  fugitives  belonged  to  the  Cuchillones 
across  the  bay.  Notwithstanding  the  governor's 
orders  the  missionaries  sent  one  Kaimundo,  a  Califor- 
nian — a  name  still  applied  exclusively  to  the  natives 
of  Baja  California — with  thirty  natives  to  bring  back 
the  runaways.  They  crossed  in  balsas  and  fell  into  a 
difficulty  with  the  Cuchillones  which  is  not  clearly 
described,  though  it  appears  that  no  life  was  lost  and 
no  fugitive  recovered.  This  affair  gave  rise  to  a  new 
correspondence  and  to  earnest  protests  from  the  friars, 
who  were  inclined  to  think  that  the  quarrel,  if  any 
occurred,  had  been  greatly  exaggerated.*^  Now  the 
Sacalanes  assumed  a  threatening  attitude  toward 
Mission  San  Jose,  and  Sergeant  Amador  was  sent  to 
investigate.  He  found  that  the  gentiles  were  threat- 
ening to  kill  the  Christians  if  they  continued  to  work, 
and  the  soldiers  if  they  dared  to  interfere.  He  ac- 
cordingly recommended  to  Borica  that  an  expedition 
be  sent  to  punish  them,  to  collect  fugitives,  and  to 
dispel  the  idea  of  the  Sacalanes  that  the  Spaniards 
were  afraid  of  them.  Borica  assented  and  ordered 
Amador  to  take  twenty-two  men  and  fall  upon  the 
rancherla  at  dawn,  capturing  the  head  men  and  desert- 
ers, but  avoiding  bloodshed  if  possible.  They  set  out 
July  13th,  and  on  the  15th  the  troops  under  Amador 
and  Vallejo  reached  the  hostile  camp.  The  Sacalanes 
would  listen  to  nothing;  they  had  digged  pits,  so  that 
the  Spaniards  were  forced  to  dismount  and  attack  with 
sword  and   lance.     In  the  fight  two  soldiers  were 

'*Corre«pondeiice  on  the  sabject  doiiiig  1795-0.  In  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS., 
xiii.  147-8;  xiy.  176;  Id,,  Ben,  Mil.,  xxiv.  8-10;  Prov.  Hee.,  MS.,  v.  09,  80, 
91;  vi.  172,  17a 

'^Letters  of  Ai^uello,  Espi,  Fernandez,  and  lAndaeta  in  Prov.  8L  Pap., 
MS.,  XV.  19-25.  tfuly  16th,  Argiiello  assembled  thenatiyes  and  made  known 
to  them  the  governor  s  orders  that  they  were  not  to  go  alter  fugitives  even  if 
told  to  do  BO  by  the  padres.  Then  the  padres  received  a  lecture  on  the  evila 
that  might  have  resulted.  Landaeta  insisted  that  the  natives  had  gone  of 
their  own  accord  and  had  not  been  sent.    Argiiello  to  Borica,  in  Id.,  xv.  25-7. 
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wounded  and  seven  natives  killed.  The  Cuchillones 
were  subsequently  attacked  and  retreated  after  one 
had  been  killed.  On  the  18th  Amador  returned  to 
San  Jos6  with  eighty-three  Christians  and  nine  gen- 
tiles, including  five  Sacalanes  implicated  in  the  affair 
of  1795  and  three  Cuchillones  in  that  of  Raimundo." 
The  testimony  and  confessions  of  fourteen  of  the 
captives  were  taken  the  9th  of  August,  and  nine  of 
them  having  been  proved  guilty,  were  subsequently 
sentenced  by  Borica  to  receive  from  twenty-five  to 
seventy-five  lashes  and  to  work  in  shackles  at  the 
presidio  from  two  months  to  a  year.**  In  this  exam- 
ination and  in  another  held  the  12th  of  August  with 
a  view  to  learn  why  the  neophytes  had  run  away, 
nearly  all  the  witnesses  gave  as  their  reasons  exces- 
sive flogging,  hunger,  and  the  death  of  relatives.^ 
Borica  subsequently  announced  that  in  consequence 
of  his  efforts  and  especially  of  the  kindness  of  Father 
Fernandez,  the  natives  were  treated  better  than  be- 
fore; but  Lasuen  declared  that  the  charges  of  cruelty 
were  unfounded,  as  proved  by  the  large  number  of 
conversions.  The  neophytes  fled,  not  because  they 
were  flogged  or  overworked,  but  because  of  the  rav- 

'^  Amador,  Expedidon  contra  loa  gerUiles  Sacalanes,  eon  Corrupondenda 
pertenecierUe  al  asuiUo,  1796,  MS.;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xv.  17ft-S;  xvi 
38-9,  70-1,  88,  90;  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  v.  20^7.  The  diary  is  dated  San 
Jos^,  July  19th,  and  the  pa];)er8  include:  July  6tii,  Argiiello  to  Borica;  July 
8th,  Amador  to  B.;  July  10th,  B.  to  A.;  July  19th,  A.  to  B.;  July  2l8t,  B. 
to  A.  Christians  not  to  be  punished,  but  gentiles  kept  at  work  on  presidio; 
July  26th,  receipt  of  Espi  and  Landaeta  for  79  returned  neophytes.  Ketnm- 
ing  natives  have  never  been  punished.  July  30th,  Ai^ello  to  B.,  has  giyen 
up  the  neophytes  and  will  try  the  gentiles. 

^^Arguelh,  Belacion  de  lo  que  declararon  los  OentHes  Saealanea,  1797,  MS.; 
Borica,  Caatigos  que  han  de  sufrir  loa  Indhs,  1797,  MS. 

^Argiiello,  Rdacion  que  formd  de  las  declaracionea  de  los  Indies  CrisUanos 
huidos  de  la  Mision  de  San  Francisco,  1797,  MS.  Tiburcio  was  flogged  five 
times  by  Danti  for  crying  at  the  death  of  his  wife  and  child.  Magin  was  put 
in  the  stocks  when  ill.  Tarazon  visited  his  country  and  felt  inclined  to  stay. 
Claudio  was  beaten  by  the  alcalde  with  a  stick  and  forced  to  work  when  iU. 
Jos^  Manuel  was  struck  with  a  bludgeon.  Liberato  ran  away  to  escape  dying 
of  hunger  as  his  mother,  two  brothers,  and  three  nephews  had  done.  Otolon 
was  flogged  for  not  caring  for  his  wife  after  she  had  sinned  with  the  vaquero. 
Milan  had  to  work  with  no  food  for  his  family  and  was  flogged  because  he 
went  after  clams.  Patabo  had  lost  his  family  and  had  no  one  to  take  care  of 
him.  Orencio's  niece  died  of  hunger.  Toribio  was  always  hungry.  Magno 
received  no  ration  because,  occupied  in  tending  his  sick  son,  ne  could  not 
work. 
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ages  of  an  epidemic.**  No  further  troubles  occurred 
at  San  Francisco,  but  the  Sacalanes^nd  other  gentiles 
continued  their  hostile  influence  at  San  Jos6  mission, 
several  times  requiring  the  presence  of  Amador,  who 
in  April  1800  made  another  raid,  killing  a  chief,  cap- 
turing twenty  fugitives,  and  breaking  all  the  bows 
and  arrows  of  the  foe.« 

Something  remains  to  be  said  of  San  Francisco  Mis- 
sion, where  we  left  Cambon  and  Dantf  in  charge  as 
ministers  at  the  end  of  1790.  Cambon,  one  of  the 
few  remaining  pioneer  missionaries,  and  a  founder  of 
San  Francisco,  retired  to  his  college  entirely  broken 
down  in  health  at  the  end  of  1791,*^  and  was  succeeded 
by  Martin  Landaeta,  a  new-comer,  who  however  was 
absent  from  October  1798  to  September  1800,  Espl 
serving  in  1797-9,  and  Merelo  in  1799-1800.  Diego 
Garcia  remained  until  October  1791,  and  returned  in 
1796-7.  Dantl  retired  in  the  summer  of  1 796 ;  Padre 
Fernandez  took  his  place  in  1796-7  with  Garcia  as  a 
supernumerary,  and  Rimon  Abella  came  in  July  1798- 
Padre  Martiarena  was  also  supernumerary  from 
August  1800,  and  the  names  of  several  others  appear 
on  the  mission-books  as  having  officiated  here  at  dif- 
ferent dates.^ 

"July  1,  1798,  Borica  to  viceroy,  in  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  vi.  97-8;  Laeuen^ 
Bepresentacion,  1801,  MS.,  in  Arcf^  Sta  Bdrbara,  ii.  202-5.    . 

'^  Amador,  SaliUa  contra  Indios  Oentilea,  1800,  MS.  Aho  on  slight  previous 
troables  at  San  Jo86.  Prov,  St.  Pap,,  MS.,  xvi.  173-4;  xvii.  97, 100-1,  106-7. 

'^  Pedro  Benito  Cambon,  a  native  of  Santiago  in  GaUcia,  Spain,  waa  ordered 
to  California  from  the  college  in  August  1770,  setting  out  in  Oct.,  sailing  from 
San  Bias  in  January  1771,  and  arriving  at  San  Die^o  March  12,  and  Mon- 
terey May  2l8t.  He  was  a  founder  of  San  Gabriel  m  September  1771,  and 
served  there  until  April  1772.  He  theu  spent  several  years  at  Velicati  in 
Baja  CaUfomia  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  to  look  after  Franciscan 
property.  He  went  to  San  Francisco  in  Oct.  1776,  but  waa  absent  from  Oct 
1779  until  May  1782,  during  which  time  he  made  a  trip  from  San  Bias  to 
Manila  as  chaplain  of  the  San  Cdrlos,  devoting  his  pay  to  the  purchase  of  sup- 
plies for  his  neophytes,  and  also  founded  San  Buenaventura  in  March  17^ 
Me  was  a  zealous  and  able  man,  but  his  health  repeatedly  broke  down,  and 
finally  in  November  1791,  at  the  request  of  Lasuen,  and  on  a  certificate  signed 
by  three  surgeons,  he  was  permitted  to  depart  without  waiting  for  the  vice- 
roy's license.  His  last  signature  on  the  mission-books  was  on  Sept.  10th.  S. 
Francisco,  Lib.  Mision,  MS.,  i,  61,  69;  Arch.  Arzobispado,  MS.,  i.  18,  19. 

'' Jos6  de  la  Cruz  Espl,  possibly  Espi  as  written  by  himself,  a  native  of 
Valencia,  came  to  Mexico  in  1786,  and  two  years  later  went  to  Nootka  as 
chaplfdn  with  the  expedition  of  Martinez,  which  touched  on  the  Califomia 
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During  the  decade  1,213  natives  were  baptized, 
1,031  were  buried,  203  of  them  in  1795,  and  the  neo- 
phyte population  as  registered  grew  from  438  to  644, 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  most  of  the  fugitive 
cimarrones  had  been  recovered  before  1800.  Large 
stock  increased  from  2,000  to  8,200,  and  sheep  from 
1,700  to  6,200.^  Crops  in  1800  amounted  to  4,100 
bushels,  one  half  wheat,  the  largest  yield  having  been 

coast.  He  came  to  California  as  a  missioiiary  in  1703,  serving  at  San  Antonio 
from  September  of  that  year  until  September  1794;  at  SolecUMi  until  Decem- 
ber 1795;  at  Santa  Cruz  until  1797;  and  at  San  Francisco  from  June  1797 
until  August  1799,  when  ho  obtained  leave  to  retire  and  sailed  from  San 
Diego  Jan.  16,  1800.  He  had  served  10  years  and  refused  to  remain  longer. 
His  signature  appears  on  the  San  Francisco  books  until  Aug.  19,  1799.  S, 
Francisco,  Lib.  de  Mifdon,  MS.,  44;  Arch.  Sta  Bdrhara,  MS.,  xi.  60,  220; 
Arch.  ArzobiapadOf  MS.,  i,  67. 

Of  Antonio  Danti  we  only  know  that  he  was  minister  at  San  Francisco 
from  October  1790  until  July  179C;  that  he  had  a  fiery  temperament — genid 
de  pdlvortty  as  Borica  termed  it — and  was  disposed  to  bo  unduly  severe  to  his 
Indians;  and  that  he  was  finally  allowed  to  retire,  suffering  from  some  trouble 
with  his  legs  and  with  inflammation  of  the  eyes  threatening  blindness.  San 
Francisco,  Lib.  de  Mishn,  MS.,  41;  ArcK  Sta  Barbara,  MS.,  vi.  227;  xi. 
56-7;  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  vi.  149,  157,  163. 

Diego  Garcia  came  to  California  in  1787,  serving  at  San  Francisco  from 
September  of  that  year  until  October  1791;  at  Soledad  until  February  1792; 
at  San  Antonio  imtil  November  1792;  again  at  Soledad  until  March  1796;  and 
again  at  San  Francisco  until  May  1797.  He  was  generally  a  sui)emumerary 
and  his  services  as  minister  were  not  in  great  demand.  One  year  on  some 
frivolous  pretext  he  neglected  to  sow  any  grain;  he  made  himself  obnoxious 
to  each  successive  associate;  and  once  when  assigned  to  San  Jo86  refused 
obedience.  Naturally  no  objection  was  made  to  his  retiring  at  the  end  of  his 
term  of  lOycars,  the  coming  of  which  probably  saved  him  from  dismissal  by 
Lasuen.  His  license  was  dated  July  8,  1797;  his  last  signature  at  San  Fran- 
cisco was  on  May  18th.  San  Francisco,  Lib.  de  Mision,  MS.,  40,  61;  Soledad, 
Lib.  de  Mision,  MS.;  Arch.  Sta  Bdrbara,  MS.,  xi  227-8;  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  vi. 
115. 

Jos4  Maria  Fernandez  left  his  college  in  February  and  arrived  at  San 
Francisco  in  September  1796,  serving  until  May  1797  as  minister,  receiving 
his  license  in  July,  and  leaving  California  a  little  later.  He  was  a  very  kind- 
hearted  man,  and  as  we  have  seen  Borica  gave  him  great  credit  for  having 
secured  better  treatment  for  the  natives  at  San  Francisco;  but  a  blow  on 
the  head  accidentally  received  affected  his  health  and  especially  hh  mind  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  incapacitate  him  for  missionary  labor.  San  Francisco,  Lib, 
de  Mision,  MS.;  Arch.  Sta  Bdrbara,  xi.  57-8;  Prov.  Bee,  MS.  vi.  98. 

'^  May  28,  1791,  Fages  informed  Bomeu  that  the  padres  of  San  Francisco 
had  formed  a  new  establishment  seven  leagues  away,  where  they  kept  most 
of  their  neophytes.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  x.  149;  but  we  hear  no  more  of  the 
subject.  The  controversies  between  mission  and  presidio  about  pasturage,  and 
the  alleged  inferiority  of  San  Francisco  cattle,  have  been  already  noticed.  In 
Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  vi.  79,  it  is  stated  that  sheep-raising  was  introduced  in 

1796,  but  no  special  increase  appears  in  the  statistics  for  that  year.     May  19, 

1797,  Arguello  says  the  San  Francisco  sheep  being  of  Merino  stock  may  be  a 
little  better  than  elsewhere.  He  wanted  to  buy  100,  but  Landaeta  refused  to 
seU.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xv.  8,9. 
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5,800  bushels  in  1796;  the  smallest  1,200  in  1792,* 
and  the  average  3,600  bushels.  The  mission  build- 
ings were  described  by  Vancouver  as  forming  two 
sides  of  a  square,  without  any  apparent  intention  of 
completing  the  quadrangle,  the  architecture  and  ma- 
terial being  as  at  the  presidio,  but  the  apartments 
larger,  better  constructed,  and  cleaner.  At  this  time 
all  roofs  were  of  thatch,  and  the  dwellings  of  the  Ind- 
ians were  huts  of  willow  poles,  basket-work  of  twigs, 
and  thatch  of  grass  and  tules,  about  twelve  feet  high, 
six  or  seven  feet  in  diameter,  and  "abominably  in- 
fested with  every  kind  of  filth  and  nastiness."  In 
1793  nineteen  adobe  houses  were  built,  which  number 
was  subsequently  increased  until  in  1798  there  were 
enough  for  most  of  the  married  neophytes.  In  1794 
a  new  storehouse  150  feet  long  was  built  and  roofed 
with  tiles  as  were  some  of  the  old  buildings,  and  half 
a  league  of  ditch  was  dug  round  the  potrero  and  fields. 
In  1795  another  adobe  building  180  feet  long  was 
erected;  and  tile  roofs  were  completed  for  all  the 
structures,  including  the  church,  about  which  from  the 
laying  of  the  corner-stone  in  1782  nothing  more  is 
recorded  down  to  1800.^  At  the  time  of  Vancouver's 
visit  one  large  room  was  occupied  by  manufacturers 
of  a  coarse  sort  of  blanketing,  made  from  wool  pro- 
duced in  the  neighborhood.  "The  looms,  though 
rudely  wrought,  were  tolerably  well  contrived,  and 
had  been  made  by  the  Indians.  The  produce  is 
wholly  applied  to  the  clothing  of  the  converted  Ind- 
ians.    I  saw  some  of  the  cloth,  which  was  by  no 

»  Where  the  cultivated  fields  were  situated  at  this  time  does  not  i^pear. 
In  1795  supplies  furnished  to  the  preeidio  amounted  to  $2,831.  Prov,  Bee., 
MS. ,  V.  26.  In  January  1795  cold  weather  prevented  the  padres  from  say- 
ing mass.  Id.,  v.  4(X-1.  From  1797  to  1800  regular  weather  reports  were 
rendered  at  the  end  of  each  year.  1797  was  cold,  windy,  and  foggy.  St.  Pap., 
Sac.,  MS.,  vi.  100.  In  1798  the  summer  began  witii  'terrible  and  continu- 
ous wind*  and  fog,  and  the  winter  with  frost,  heavy  rains,  and  roof -damaging 
winds.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  MU.,  MS.,  xvii.  22-3.  In  1799  little  rain, 
heavy  north  winds,  and  much  frost.  Id,,  xxviL  2.  1800,  heavy  rains,  some 
frost,  stroncr  winds.  Id.,  xxviii.  12-13. 

««  Vancouver's  Voyage,  ii.  10-14;  SL  Pap.,  Mim.,  MS.,  i.  124;  ii,  15,  78; 
Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvii.  59-60.  Fages  states  that  in  1787  there  was  but 
a  suplemento  de  iglesia,  a  temporary  amur.  Fa^ea,  Ii{formt  Gen.,  MS.,  146w 
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means  despicable;  and,  had  it  received  the  advantage 
of  fulling,  would  have  been  a  very  decent  sort  of 
clothing."  In  1797  Borica  ordered  that  mission 
blankets  should  be  used  at  the  presidio,  and  no  more 
obtained  from  Mexico;  but  in  1799  he  disapproved 
the  friars'  scheme  of  building  a  fulling-mill.  In  1796 
a  manufacture  of  coarse  pottery  was  established  un- 
der Mariano  Tapia." 

The  new  establishments  of  Branciforte,  Santa  Cruz, 
and  Mission  San  Jose  having  been  elsewhere  noticed, 
there  remain  the  annals  of  Santa  Clara  and  the  pueblo 
of  San  Jos^,  the  former  within  this  northern  jurisdic- 
tion, and  the  latter  most  conveniently  included  in  it, 
though  it  really  belonged  to  the  military  jurisdiction 
of  Monterey.  At  the  pueblo  population  increased  in 
general  terms  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty, though  the  variation  from  year  to  year  is  so 

^  White*  apprentices  were  to  oome  to  San  Francisco  to  leam  to  make  pot- 
tery. Prov,  See,  MS.,  iv.  65-4;  v.  78,  206;  m.  230.  Some  cotton  from  San 
Bias  was  woven  before  1797.  SU  Pap,,  Miss,,  MS.,  ii.  100.  In  17»8  the  mis- 
sion contracted  to  furnish  tiles  to  the  presidio  at  |20  per  thousand.  Prcv,  St, 
Pap.,  MS.,  xvii.  97;  xvi.  25,  42. 

Such  are  the  facts  briefly  stated  in  23  pages  that  I  have  to  present  respect- 
ing San  Francisco  from  1791  to  1800.  Most  of  the  facts  are  in  themselves  not 
very  startling  or  important,  but  they  constitute  the  annals  for  ten  years  of 
what  is  now  a  great  city;  and  they  have  been  recorded  not  diffusely,  I  believe, 
but  with  due  condensation.  As  I  write,  a  History  of  tite  City  of  San  Fran- 
cisco comes  from  the  press.  It  was  written  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of 
congress  calling  for  a  historical  sketch  of  each  town  from  its  foundation,  as  a 
centennial  memorial;  it  was  written  bv  a  pioneer,  an  editor,  the  author  of 
several  good  works,  the  historian  of  the  Society  of  California  Pioneers;  in 
fact  by  a  man  generally  supposed,  and  with  much  reason,  to  be  better  qualiiSed 
than  any  other  for  ihe  task,  for  which  he  was  paid  by  the  city.  Bein^  a  his- 
tory of  a  town  the  work  might  naturally  be  expected  to  deal  largely  m  local 
details  whose  absence  in  a  history  of  California  would  be  excusable.  The 
work  has  received  no  unfavorable  criticism,  except  for  its  rendering  of  modem 
events  involving  personal  and  political  prejudices.  For  the  Spanish  period 
there  is  nothing  out  praise.  The  leading  journals  of  the  city  credit  the 
author  with  immense  research  among  the  records  of  the  past,  and  with  an 
exhaustive  treatment  of  his  subject.  Naturally,  therefore,  it  was  with  some 
trembling  that  I  compared  the  results  with  those  of  my  own  labors;  but  I 
breathe  more  freely  and  am  encouraged,  when  I  see  that  respecting  this  dec- 
ade the  work  alluded  to  contains  the  following,  and  nothing  more:  *Cambon 
was  soon  superseded  by  Danti,  and  he  by  AveUa,  who  served  20  years,  com- 
mencing in  1797;'  the  mission  had  in  M793,  704  Indians,  2,700  cattle,  2,300 
sheep,  and  314  horses. '  For  four  decades,  from  1780  to  1820,  all  that  the  work 
contains  will  barely  fill  one  page  of  foolscap  manuscript.  This  is  but  a  sample 
of  the  record  of  early  California  events  hitherto  called  history,  and  yet  the 
work  to  which  I  refer  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  class. 
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great  and  inexplicable  as  to  inspire  doubts  of  entire 
accuracy.*^  Of  the  nine  original  settlers  six  were  still 
left  in  1797,  the  latest  complete  report  extant,  and 
about  fifty  new  names  of  settlers,  pensioners,  and  sol- 
diers appear  during  the  decade.  Ignacio  Vallejo  held 
the  office  of  comisionado  until  November  1792,  and 
from  May  1797  to  November  1799;  Macario  Castro 
from  1792  to  1794,  and  from  1799  to  1807;  and 
Gabriel  Moraga  from  1794  to  1797,  the  same  men 
being  corporals  of  the  guard.  Marcos  ChaboUa  was 
alcalde  in  1796,  Josd  Maria  Martinez  in  1797,  Jacobo 
Velarde  in  1798,  Ignacio  Castro  in  1799,  and  Fran- 
cisco Castro  in  1800. 

Cattle  and  horses  increased  from  less  than  1,000 
head  to  6,580,  while  sheep,  notwithstanding  Borica*s» 
efforts,  decreased  to  less  than  400.*^     Agricultural 
products  were  4,300  bushels  in  1800,  the  largest  crop 
having  been  6,700  bushels  in  1797,  and  the  smallest 

*' Aceording  to  the  statisticfl  the  popnlatioii  in  1791  was  82;  in  1792,  122; 
in  1794,  80;  in  1795,  187;  in  1796,  208;  in  1798,  152;  and  in  1800,  171,  from 
10  to  20  natives  being  included  in  each  number.  Of  the  26  names  ^ven  in  a 
former  chapter  (xvi.)  for  1790,  there  disappeared  before  1797,  Antonio  Romero 
and  Francisco  Avila  (sent  away  in  1792)  of  iAie  jiobladoru;  Juan  Antonio 
Am^zquita,  invalid;  and  Higuera,  Gayuelas,  and  Joaquin  Castro,  agregadoi. 
The  new  names  that  appear  during  the  decade,  most  of  them  on  the  list  of 
1797,  are  as  follows:  Francisco  Alvires,  Javier  Alviso,  Francisco  Alviso,  Jos4 
AguUa,  Francisco  Arias,  Justo  Altamirano,  Jos^  Avila,  NicoliLa  Berreyesa, 
P^ro  Boiorques,  Jos6  Maria  Benavides,  Antonio  Buelna,  Francisco  B§jar, 
Marcos  Gnabolla,  Francisco  Castro,  Macario  Castro,  Leocadio  Cibrian,  Pablo 
Cibrian,  Ignacio  Cantua,  KicohUi  Camareno,  Bernardo  Flores,  Bernardo  Gon- 
zalez, Francisco  Gonzalez,  NicoUs  Galindo,  Bernardo  Heredia,  Salvador 
Higuera,  Eamon  Lasso  de  la  Vega,  Jos^  Larios,  Josd  Maria  Martinez,  Leo- 
cadio Martinez,  Dolores  Mesa,  Joaquin  Mesa,  Gabriel  Moraea,  Juan  Mejia, 
Miffuel  Osima,  Ignacio  Pacheco,  Miguel  Pacheco,  Luis  Peratta,  Josd  Pliego, 
Pedro  Romero,  Jos^  Maria  Ruiz,  Juan  Rosas,  Josd  Saez,  Miguel  Saez,  Justo 
Saez,  Josd  Antonio  Sanchez,  Albino  Tobar,  Rafael  Villavicencio,  Jacobo 
Velarde,  Antonio  Soto.  List  of  1793,  in  Prov.  Ree,,  MS.,  v.  410-14.  lists 
of  1797,  in  Prov.  St,  Pap.,  MS.,  xv.  130-1;  Id,,  Ben.  Mil,  MS.,  xxv.  6,  7. 

^  Three  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  cattle,  horses,  and  mules, 
the  number  for  1799,  would  probably  be  a  fairer  estimate,  for  the  statistics 
are  very  irregular.  An  increase  from  945  cattle  in  1799  to  3,311  in  1800  is 
inexplicable,  the  number  given  for  1801  being  1,841.  Sheep-iaising  intro- 
duced in  1796,  according  to  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  vi.  79.  May  18,  1796,  Sal  to 
comisionado,  transcribing  Borica*s  orders.  Many  vecinos  have  not  a  single 
sheep.  This  is  bad  and  contrary  to  the  reglamento.  Each  eetUer  must  at 
once  obtain  a  ram  and  10  sheep,  and  the  ^vemment  will  at  once  advance  the  ' 
means  to  the  poor.  S.  Josi,  Arch.,  MS.,  ii.  87.  A  settler  must  not  keep  moro 
than  50  cattle,  and  should  keep  sheep  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one.  PrfW. 
Bee.,  MS.,  iv.  204;  Dep.  St.  Pap.,  8.  Joei,  MS.,  i  73-4. 
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1,800  in  1799.**  These  figures  include  wheat,  com, 
and  beans,  but  not  hemp,  the  culture  of  which  was 
introduced  into  California  in  1795,  San  Jos6  being 
selected  as  the  place  for  the  experiment,  and  Ignacio 
Vallejo  as  the  man  to  superintend  it.  Small  crops  of 
this  staple  were  raised  nearly  every  year  during  the 
last  half  of  the  decade.  Some  rude  machinery  was 
constructed  for  its  preparation,  and  several  small  lots 
of  the  prepared  fibre  were  sent  to  Monterey  for  ship- 
ment to  San  Bias.** 

Outside  of  the  pueblo  limits,  there  is  no  evidence  of 
any  agricultural  or  stock-raising  operations  in  this 
region  or  in  the  San  Francisco  jurisdiction,  where  no 
land-grants  even  of  a  provisional  nature  had  been 
•  made,  except  perhaps  El  Pilar  on  the  peninsula  to  Jos6 
Arguello  in  1797,  about  which  there  is  some  uncer- 
tainty.**    The  slight  structures  of  the  town  had,  as 

^^  Jan.  15,  1795,  Borica  urges  increased  attention  to  agriculture  and  prom- 
ises preference  in  the  purchase  of  supplies.  Dept.  St  i-^ap.,  S.  Jos^,  MS.,  i. 
45-6.  March  29,  1796,  Borica  is  glad  to  know  the  reservoir  is  finished  and 
he  offers  a  premium  of  $25  to  the  man  who  shall  raise  the  biggest  crop.  Prov. 
Hec,  MS.,  iv.  186.  Sept.  1796,  Borica  congratulates  San  Josd  on  her  wheat 
crop.  In  May  he  had  soundly  rated  the  comisionado  for  not  planting  more 
com.  Id.,  iv.  18S-9,  196,  202.  May  2,  1796,  10  sacks  seed-corn  sent  from 
Monterey.  S.  Joni,  Arch,,  MS.,  ii.  87.  Sept.  15,  1797,  complaints  of  bad 
quality  of  San  Josd  Hour.  Id.,  v.  32.  May  30, 1798,  Borica  orders  the  settlers 
to  enclose  their  fields.  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  iv.  272,  293.  Aug.  31, 1799,  Vallejo 
to  B.,  very  poor  wheat  crops  caused  by  chakuutte.  Asks  for  time  to  pay 
loans  and  tithes.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvii.  229. 

*^Dec.  23,  1795,  Borica  to  Moraga  ordering  him  to  afford  Vallejo  aid  in  the 
way  of  grain  with  which  to  pay  native  laborers.  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  iv.  241. 
Dec.  4th,  Argiiello  to  Moraga,  transcribes  B.'s  note  of  Dec.  1st,  with  viceroy's 
order  of  Aug.  26th,  in  reply  to  Borica's  of  Feb.  Ist,  with  instructions  on  prep- 
aration of  hemp,  and  promise  of  instruments.  S.  J096,  Arch.,  MS.,  iv.  28. 
lAuds  of  Linares  taken  and  others  given  him.  Prov.  lite.,  MS.,  iv.  177-80. 
July  3,  1796,  B.  regrets  lo^s  of  first  crop;  but  five  fanegas  of  seed  were  saved. 
Id.,  iv.  192, 199.  August  13th,  B.  to  Vallejo,  carpenter  B6jar  to  make  machin- 
ery. Grain  to  bo  sown  for  rations  of  native  laborers.  Id.,  iv.  197.  About  30 
fanegas  of  seed  harvested  in  1796-7.  Twenty-five  arrobas  (025  IbF.)  sent  to 
San  Bias  in  1798.  Id.,  vi.  103;  Si.  Pap., Sac.,  MS.,  iv.  70.  Numerous  minor 
communications  on  the  subject  during  1797,  showing  great  interest  on  the 
part  of  Borica  and  even  the  V.  R.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xv.  Seven  bales 
shipped  in  September  1800.  Crop  in  1800-1  not  good.  Prov,  Hec,  MS.,  iv. 
15;  S.  Jos6,  Arch.,  MS.,  iu.  59,  66,  70. 

.  **  Application  and  grant  recorded  in  Prov.  Rtc,  MS. ,  v.  103;  but  in  1798  Ar- 
guello himself  names  El  Pilar  as  belonging  to  the  mission.  Arguello,  Informe 
sobre  Rancho  del  Rey,  MS.  In  his  report  of  1794  Arrillaga  says  that  the  settlers 
of  San  Jo8(^  formerly  did  not  possess  their  lands  in  property,  and  the  land  annu- 
ally assigned  them  by  the  comisionado  was  not  properly  cultivated  because  liable 
next  year  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  another.   The  comisionado  was  therefore  or- 
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we  have  seen,  been  removed  before  1791  tx)  a  short 
distance  from  the  original  site,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  the  buildings  on  the  new  site  were  of  a 
more  substantial  character;*^  neither  was  there  any- 
thing noticeable  accomplished  in  the  way  of  manufac- 
tures.^ 

The  settlers  showed  a  spirit  of  insubordination  early 
in  1792,  owing  to  popular  dissatisfaction  with  Vallejo 
as  comisionado,  but  on  his  removal  quiet  was  restored, 
not  to  be  disturbed  in  the  same  way  until  1800  under 
Castro's  administration.  At  this  time  a  gang  of  idle 
vagabonds  committed  all  kinds  of  depredations,  and 
finally  set  the  comisionado's  house  on  fire  one  night 
when  a  "peaceable  and  lawful  ball"  was  in  progress. 
A  detachment  of  soldiers  was  sent  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  restore  order,  which  it  is  to  be  presumed  they 
accomplished,  though  we  have  no  particulars.*^  Mean- 
while in  1794  there  had  been  fears  of  an  Indian  out- 
break which  gave  rise  to  much  correspondence  and 
caused  unusual  precautions.  Father  Fernandez  of 
Santa  Clara  was  accused  of  undue  severity  in  connec- 
tion with  this  affair,  a  charge  not  fully  sustained  when 
Alfi^rez  Sal  was  sent  to  make  investigations.    No  out- 

dered  to  distribute  four  suertes  to  each  on  condition  of  paying  a  fee  of  reconoci- 
miento  to  the  king,  and  of  not  selling  without  consent  of  the  authoritiefl.  Prov. 
St,  Pap.,  MS.,  xii.  188-9.  Dec.  29,  1793,  covemor  to  comisionado,  each 
lot  to  be  200  yards  square,  for  which  half  a  faneca  of  maize  must  be  paid. 
New  settlers  must  pay  same  as  old  pobladores,  and  will  get  a  title.  After  a 
^ear  and  a  day  they  may  hold  office.  He  who  abandons  his  land  loses  all 
improvements.  Retired  soldiers  pay  no  reconocimiento,  but  their  heirs  must 
pay.  Id.y  xxi.  177-8.  Feb.  7,  1800,  some  settlers  disposed  to  abandon  their 
lands  or  part  of  them.  This  must  not  be  allowed.  S,  Josi^  Arch,,  MS.,  iiL 
63. 

*'Sept.  25,  1797,  reference  to  a  bridge  over  the  creek.  Prov,  Pec.,  MS., 
iv.  257.  April  3,  1799,  if  the  people  want  a  chapel  they  may  use  the  commu- 
nity grain  to  build  it.  Id.,  iv.  292. 

*^  Jan.  1795,  Borica  urges  the  people  to  tan  hides  and  make  saddles,  boots, 
and  shoes,  etc. ,  which  will  be  purchased  at  fair  prices  if  of  good  quality.  He 
will  have  no  idleness.  Prov.  Ktc,  MS.,  iv.  220.  Leocadio  Martinez,  carpen- 
ter, was  exiled  here  in  1796.  San  Jos6,  Arch.,  MS.,  ii.  79.  Oct.  28,  1796, 
Larios  and  Ballesteros  allowed  to  build  a  water-mill.  Prov.  Pec,  MS.,  iv. 
283.  July  1799,  reference  to  Villavicencio*s  weavery  at  San  Jos^.  JcL,  iV. 
300 

**Arrillaga,  Panel  de  PutUos,  MS.,  188.  Sept.  30, 1800,  Castro  to  Sal,  with 
certificate  of  alcalde  and  Ramon  Lasso.  Oct.  2d,  Sal  to  Arrillaga  trausmit- 
ting  the  comjplaint.  Dec.  13th,  governor *s  orders  to  Sal  and  Albemi  Prov, 
8t.  Pap.,  MS.,  xviii.  4-8,  16. 
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break  occurred."  After  1797  a  large  part  of  the 
military  guard  was  withdrawn  to  provide  for  the  new 
foundations. 

In  1797  there  was  a  proposition  to  move  the  pueblo 
to  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  with  a  view  to 
escape  the  danger  of  inundation.  It  was  favored  by 
Moraga,  Vallejo,  Alcalde  ChaboUa,  and  in  fact  by  all 
the  settlers  except  four.  Borica  ordered  C6rdoba  to 
examine  the  proposed  site  and  make  a  plan  for  the 
town,  and  the  change  seemed  likely  to  be  effected; 
but  after  September  the  whole  subject  was  dropped,^^ 
probably  in  consequence  of  a  controversy  between  the 
pueblo  and  mission  about  boundaries.  This  quarrel  was 
the  most  notable  local  event  of  the  decade.  In  April 
1797  Father  Sanchez  of  Santa  Clara  complained  that 
the  townsmen  were  encroaching  on  the  mission  lands. 
Borica  thereupon  sent  the  engineer  C6rdoba  to  make 
a  survey  and  establish  the  boundaries,  taking  into 
account  the  views  of  both  friars  and  vecinos  and  also 
the  former  survey  of  Moraga.  C6rdoba  reported  in 
August  that  the  bound,  so  far  as  it  could  be  deter- 
mined from  Moraga's  rather  vague  survey  by  meas- 
uring 1,950  varas  down  the  river  from  where  the  old 
dam  was  said  to  have  been,  was  within  the  mission 
potrero^  and  that  the  padres  refused  to  accept  it  in  a 
representation  enclosed  in  the  report.  In  this  docu- 
ment, addressed  by  CataU  and  Viader  to  Borica, 
great  stress  was  placed  on  the  rights  of  the  natives, 
and  to  the  fact  that  some  time  in  the  future  the  lands 
must  be  divided  among  the  5,000  native  owners.     It 

*^  Correspondence  between  Moraga,  Argliello,  and  Sal  in  Prov.  St.  Pap., 
MS.,  xii.  33,  49-63,  124-32,  189-91.  May  16,  1797,  guard  to  be  withdrawn. 
Prov,  Rec,  MS.,  iv.  213.  Aug.  2,  1794,  troops  ordered  to  be  drawn  up  under 
arms,  and  all  citizens  to  assemble  with  officials  to  formally  recognize  Borica 
as  governor.  S.  Jos^y  Arch.y  MS.,  iii.  23.  May  20,  1797,  Moraga  to  Vallejo, 
statement  of  armament  and  ammunition.  There  was  one  mounted  cannon. 
Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xv.  1G8-9;  S.  Josi,  Arch.,  MS.,  iii.  48-9. 

"Jan.  8,  1797,  Moraga  to  Borica.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xv.  4.  Jan.  10th, 
ChaboUa  to  B.  Id.,  xvi.  24.  May  11th,  B.  to  Cordoba.  Id.,  xxi.  257.  Sept. 
7th,  Vallejo  to  B.  Id.,  xv.  145.  Sept.  2Cth,  Vallejo  says  the  alcalde  has 
directed  the  people  to  build  across  the  river.  Id.,  xviL  241.  No  date,  Josd 
Maria  Martinez  says  the  settlers  did  not  desire  the  remoyaL  Id,,  xvii.  241. 
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was  claimed  that  the  mission  had  been  in  actual  pos- 
session of  the  lands  in  dispute  for  twelve  years,  and 
instances  were  cited  where  controversies  with  individ- 
uals had  been  decided  by  Moraga  and  others  in  favor 
of  the  mission.  Moreover,  the  natives,  both  Chris- 
tian and  gentile,  were  beginning  to  complain  that  they 
were  robbed  of  their  lands. 

Nothing  more  is  heard  of  the  matter  for  a  year.^^ 
In  July  1798  the  guardian  of  San  Fernando  college, 
who  was  no  other  than  Padre  Tomds  de  la  Peiia,  for- 
merly minister  of  Santa  Clara,  and  to  whom  the  mat- 
ter had  naturally  been  referred  by  the  missionaries, 
addressed  a  petition  to  the  viceroy.  In  it  he  states 
that  Moraga  founded  the  pueblo  nearer  the  mission 
than  Neve  had  intended  it  to  be.  Neve  had  subse- 
quently admitted  this  and  promised  to  move  the  town; 
but  as  during  his  administration  no  lands  were  as- 
signed, no  landmarks  fixed,  and  no  pueblo  cattle  sent 
across  the  river,  there  had  been  no  trouble.^  When 
Fages  came  he  determined  to  grant  lands  and  fix 
boundaries,  and  he  did  so  notwithstanding  the  friars' 
verbal  and  written  protest  and  Junlpero  Serra's  en- 
treaties, to  which  he  paid  not  the  slightest  respect. 
From  that  time  troubles  were  frequent,  and  Fages, 
the  archenemy  of  the  friars,  seemed  to  take  pleasure 
in  annoying  them.  In  1786,  however,  Palou  on  his 
return  to  Mexico  laid  the  matter  before  the  viceroy 
and  obtained  a  promise  of  relief  or  at  least  of  investi- 
gation; the  river  to  be  the  boundary  until  a  definite 
settlement  should  be  made.     Owing  to  the  death  of 

the  viceroy  followed  by  that  of  Palou,  the  promise 

• 

^'In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  jsadresof  Mission  San  Jos^  complained  of 
damage  done  by  pueblo  horses,  and  v  allejo  gave  orders  to  remedy  the  evil, 
though  it  was  difficult  to  keep  the  horses  off  the  lands  where  they  had  been 
bom  and  raised.  Oct.  9,  1798,*  P.  Barcenilla  toVallejo.  Oct.  18th,  Vallejo 
to  Borica.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xv.  166-7. 

^  Neve,  Instruccion  que  dd  d  Fagex,  MS.,  147,  seems  to  have  pronounced 
in  favor  of  the  half-way  mark  between  pueblo  and  mission  as  the  boundary. 
'  Declaro  que  la  guardiaraya  6  lindero  que  divide  los  dos  t^rminos  de  Oriente 
&  Pouiente  es  la  mediacion  del  terreno  que  intermedia  entre  las  doe  poblaci- 
ones,  correspondiendo  &  la  mision  la  parte  del  Norte,  y  al  Pueblo  la  ael  Sor, 
donde  pueden  ponerse  desde  luego  mojoneras.' 
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was  not  fulfilled ;  but  during  the  time  of  Romeu  and 
Arrillaga,  the  mission  had  never  rgcognized  the  old 
landmarks,  and'  without  hinderance  had  built  their 
fences  and  used  the  land  beyond  those  old  bounds. 
Now,  however,  the  settlers  were  encroaching  on  the 
lands  thus  occupied,  and  insisting  on  the  limits  fixed 
by  Fages.     The  petition  calls  for  the  river  Guadalupe 
as  a  dividing  line,  which  will  leave  to  the  pueblo  land 
enough,  and  with  which  the  mission  will  be  content, 
though  its  lands  be  less  in  extent  and  of  inferior  quality. 
This  petition  was  referred  to  Borica,  who  in  Decem- 
ber 1798  reported  in  favor  of  the  padres,  but  suggested 
that  a  part  of  the  mountains  toward  the  coast  should 
be  reserved  to  the  pueblo  for  a  source  of  wood-supply. 
On  this  basis  the  matter  was  settled,  after  some  unim- 
portant correspondence  between  local  authorities,  by  a 
viceregal  decree  of  September  1,  1800,  in  favor  of  the 
Guadalupe  as  a  boundary,  with  a  reservation  of  moun- 
tain woodland  to  be  agreed  upon  and  clearly  marked 
to  prevent  future  disputes.     Captain  Arguello  was 
appointed  commissioner  for  the  pueblo,  and  Padre 
Landaetafor  the  mission,  and  in  July  1801  the  boun- 
daries were  surveyed  and  landmarks  fixed.     Thus  the 
missionaries  were  victorious."     I  append  in  a  note  a 
slight  r^sum^  of  pueblo  regulations  at  San  Jos6  as 
expressed  in  the  correspondence  of  this  decade." 

^San  JoBiy  CvesHon  de  LimUes  entre  el  Pueblo  y  la  MiMon  de  SantaCIeira, 
1797-1801.  VarioH  Papeies  tocanies  al  Amnio,,  MS.  These  papei-s  include 
April  30,  1797,  complaint  of  P.  Sanchez  to  Borica;  May  11th,  decree  of  B. 
with  instructions  to  Cordoba;  July  29th,  examination  of  witnesses  at  San 
Jos^;  Aug.  7th,  C6rdoba's  report;  Aug.  6th,  representation  of  Catald  and 
ViadertoB.;  July  27,  1798,  PeSiay  Peticion  del  P,  Ouardian  eobre  limites  de  San 
Joh4  y  Santa  Claroj  1798,  MS.  Aug.  7th,  Viceroy  Azanza  to  B. ;  Dec.  .Sd,  B. 
to  V.  R.,  approving  padre's  claims,  in  Prov.Rec.,  MS.  vi.  110;  Jan.  3d,  April 
1,  1800,  Sal  to  comisionado  of  S.  Jos6.  S,  Jos4,  Arch.,  MS.,  iii.  GO,  66.  Feb. 
9th,  Gov.  to  Sal.  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  xi.  134.  Sept.  1st,  V.  K's  decree  of  settle- 
ment St.  Pap.,  Sac,  MS.,  ix.  10,  11.  Aug.  1,  1801,  Carrillo  to  Arrillaga, 
has  received  Arguello 's  report  of  July  3l8t.  St.  Pap.,  Mxhs.  and  Colon,,  MS., 
i.  44.  Aug.  31st,  Gov.  to  Carrillo,  is  advised  of  the  establishment  of  the  line 
and  of  the  settlers*  discontent.  Governor  to  president  to  same  effect.  Prov, 
St.  Pap,,  Ben.  Mil,  MS.,  xxxii.  3;  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  vi.  15.  Oct.  20,  1803, 
padre  asks  permission  to  mark  the  boundaries  with  trenches.  8,  JoU^  Arch,, 
MS.,iv.  100.  See  also  IJalVs  UiHi.  S.  Joni,  67-80. 

^  June  12,  1792,  Arguello  to  governor,  only  soldiers,  justices,  and  trayel- 
lers  may  carry  arms;  boys  must  not  go  into  the  country  without  a  guardian; 
Hm.  Gal.,  Vol.  L    46 
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At  the  mission  of  Santa  Clara  Pefia  and  Noboa 
served  as  ministers  until  August  1794,  when  both 
retired  to  their  college,  the  former  on  account  of  ill- 
health,  the  latter  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  ten 
years.^     Padre  Peiia  during  the  later  years  of  his 

all  single  males  over  12  years  old  must  sleep  in  the  gnard-honse,  for  the  pTO> 
tection  of  family  peace;  severe  punishment  for  gaming.  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS., 
i.  111.  1704,  troops  had  to  take  care  of  their  animals  or  pay  for  it,  the  set- 
tlers objecting.  Arrilla'ja,  Pa/^el  de  Puntos,  MS.,  189.  Dec.  4,  1795,  Borica 
approves  that  no  grain  be  sown  in  community,  but  each  settler  contribute  two 
fancgas  of  wheat  and  two  of  corn  each  year.  Prov.  i?ec.,  MS.,  iv.  239.  April 
29,  170G,  neither  gentiles  nor  Christian  Indians  must  be  allowed  to  ride.  S. 
Jos'*,  Arch.f  MS.,  ii,  65,  86.  Nov.  6,  1796,  B.'s  orders  tliat  no  gambling, 
drinking,  or  illicit  sexual  relations  are  to  be  allowed,  and  Moraga  mnst  pre- 
vent them  or  be  dismissed.  Id.,  ii.  72.  Sept.  3,  1796,  no  neophyte  to  be 
allowed  in  the  pueblo  without  a  paper  from  the  padre.  DepL  St.  Pap.,  S. 
Jo8^,  MS.,  i.  67.  Jan.  3,  1798,  three  keys  to  community  granary,  one  kept 
by  comisionado,  one  by  alcalde,  and  one  by  senior  regidor.  Prov.  liec.,  MS., 
iv.  263.  April  30,  1798,  comisionado  not  to  meddle  in  administration  of  jus- 
tice. Id.,  iv.,  269-70.  Dec.  13th,  each  invalid  and  settler,  according  to  r^- 
lamento,  must  keep  two  horses  and  equipments.  Id.,  iv.  286.  Nov.  21, 1799, 
Borica's  instructions  to  Castro  on  relieving  Vallejo  as  comisionado.  Details 
on  inventories,  tithes,  loan  of  seed,  and  moral  supervision.  San  Joti,  Arch., 
MS.,  vi.  40.  August  22, 1800,  Sol  to  comisionado.  No  one  from  Branclforte 
to  sow  grain  at  San  Jos^.  Alcalde  has  been  instructed  about  those  who  beat 
children.  Comisionado  to  look  after  crops  which  are  being  neglected.  Mules 
won't  sell  at  any  price.  If  Larios  will  not  pay  tithes  he  must  not  sow.  San 
Joa(',  Arch.,  MS.,  iii.  68.  Oct.  4th,  pntrol  after  11  p.  m.  to  prevent  disorders 
and  fires  and  arrest  any  one  abroad  without  cause.  A  scouting  party  to  be 
organized  for  the  country.  /(/. ,  iii.  Qi^.  Oct.  7th,  if  Heredia  refuses  to  aid  in 
repairs  to  the  depdaito,  give  him  40  days  to  leave  the  jurisdiction  with  all  his 
family  and  belongings.  /(/.,  iii.  64.  Only  those  duly  registered  as  vecinos  can 
sow  without  special  license.  Id.,  iii.  58.  Oct.  15th,  petitions  can  be  sent  only 
through  the  comisionado.  Id.,  iii.  48.  Oct.  25th,  if  Hernandez  is  found  with 
a  knife  he  is  to  get  50  lashes;  neither  must  he  get  drunk  nor  create  scandaL 
Id.,  iii.  71. 

^  Tomds  de  la  Pefia  y  Saravia,  a  native  of  Spain,  left  Mexico  in  October 
1770,  sailed  from  San  Bias  in  February  1771,  was  driven  to  Manzanillo,  came 
back  to  Sinaloa  by  land,  and  finally  reached  Loreto  November  24,  1771,  being 
assigned  to  Comondii  Mission.  He  came  up  to  San  Diego  on  September  177^ 
servmg  there  for  a  year,  and  subsequently  as  a  supernumerary  for  short  periods 
at  San  Luis  Obispo  and  San  Cdrlos.  From  June  to  August  1774  he  made  a 
voyage  with  Perez  to  the  north-west  coast,  keeping  a  diary  of  the  expedition. 
After  his  return  lie  remained  as  supernumerary  at  San  Cdrlos  and  neighboring 
missions  until  January  1777,  when  he  became  a  founder  of  Santa  Clara, 
serving  there  until  August  11,  1794,  when  he  sailed  for  San  Bias  in  the  i^oii- 
tiarjo.  In  1795  he  received  some  votes  for  guardian  of  the  college,  and  was 
subsequently  elected,  since  he  held  the  position  in  1798.  He  was  also  sindic 
of  the  college  from  1800  to  Feb.  9,  1806,  the  date  of  his  death.  P.  Pcfla  was 
an  able  and  successful  missionary,  but  hot-tempered  and  occasionally  harsh 
in  his  treatment  of  the  neophytes.  He  was  accused  before  1790  of  having 
caused  the  death  of  two  boys  by  his  blows;  but  after  a  full  investigation  the 
charge  was  proven  false,  the  Indian  witnesses  confessing  that  they  Lad  testi- 
fied falsely,  and  some  evidence  being  adduced  to  show  that  Commandant 
Gonzalez,  whom  the  padre  harl  reproved  for  his  immorality,  had  used  his 
influence  in  favor  of  the  accusation.  The  formal  decision  was  not  reached 
until  1795,  after  the  padre  had  retired  to  Mexico;   but  he  interceded  witb 
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stay  in  California  was  a  prey  to  that  peculiar  hypo- 
chondria which  affected  so  many  of  the  early  mission- 
aries, amounting  at  the  last  almost  to  insanity.  It 
is  possible  that  in  his  case  this  condition  was  aggra- 
vated by  serious  but  unfounded  charges  of  having 
killed  two  Indian  boys  by  ill-treatment.  The  suc- 
cessors in  the  ministry  were  Magin  Catald,^  and 
Manuel  Fernandez,  but  the  latter  served  only  a  year, 
being  accused  of  excessive  severity  toward  the  natives, 
and  then  came  Jos6  Viader.  For  three  decades  I 
shall  have  no  further  changes  in  ministers  to  record 
at  Santa  Clara. 

In  1800  this  mission  had  a  larger  neophyte  popula- 
tion than  any  other  in  California,  showing  a  gam  from 
927  to  1,247,  baptisms  having  numbered  2,288,  and 
deaths  1,682,  so  that  a  margin  of  nearly  300  is  left 
for  runaways.  The  baptisms  in  1794  had  been  500, 
and  235  in  1796  had  been  the  largest  number  of  deaths. 
Live-stock,  large  and  small,  had  increased  to  about 
5,000  each,  Santa  Clara  being  behind  San  Francisco 
in  this  respect,  and  barely  equal  in  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, which  in  1800  amounted  to  4,200  bushels.  The 
best  crop  was  8,300  bushels  in  1797,  the  worst  3,200 
in  1792,  the  average  being  4,600  bushels.    Wheat  was 

the  authorities  in  behalf  of  his  Indian  accasers,  who  were  released  after  pnb- 
licly  apologizing  to  the  ministers  for  their  attempt  to  bring  dishonor  on  the 
order.  President  Lasuen  in  May  1704  spoke  of  his  condition  as  being  pitia- 
ble, for  he  had  became  emaciated,  talked  to  himself,  appeared  constantly 
afraid,  and  showed  other  symptoms  which  caused  fears  that  he  miffht  lose 
his  reason.  Pefia  had  a  patent  as  president  in  case  of  accident  to  Lasuen. 
See  Arch.  Sta.  Bdrhara,  MS.,  x.  150,  289;  xi.  52,  220,  240;  xii.  436;  Sta 
Claraf  Lib.  de  Mision^  MS.;  Sta  Cruz,  Lib.  de  Mishn,  MS,,  10;  Arch.  Aiio- 
hispado,  MS.,  i.  39;  Prov,  Bee.,  MS.,  iii.  33-5;  iv.  234;  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  Ben. 
Mil.,  MS. ,  xix.  6;  and  PeHa,  Cargo  de  Homicidio  contra  el  Padre  Tomdn  de  la 
Pefla,  178(>-95,  MS.  Of  Bieco  de  Noboa  nothing  is  known  save  that  he  ar- 
rived at  San  Francisco  from  Mexico  on  June  2,  1783,  remained  unattached  at 
San  Francisco  and  Santa  Clara  until  June  1784,  when  he  became  minister  of 
the  latter  mission  and  continued  to  serve  there  until  he  sailed  with  his  asso- 
ciate on  Aug,  11,  1794. 

^'  Sept  3,  1796,  Borica  says  that  it  is  reported  that  Catahi  has  threatened 
the  coroandante  of  San  Jos^  to  destroy  the  houses  if  he  admits  Christian 
natives  to  the  pueblo.  He  does  not  believe  any  such  reports.  Magin  is  a  friar, 
not  a  Robespierre.  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  vL  109-70.  Jan.  7,  1797,  B.  orders 
Moraga  and  Vallejo  to  give  satisfaction  to  CatalA  for  their  rudeness,  and  asks 
the  padre  to  bear  a  little  with  the  manners  of  men  who  were  not  educated  'en 
el  colegio  de  nobles  ni  en  el  Romano. '  Id. ,  vi.  179-80. 
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the  leading  product,  and  no  barley  was  raised  as  a 
rule.*® 

Vancouver  describes  the  mission  buildings  as  on 
the  same  general  plan  as  at  San  Francisco,  forming 
an  incomplete  square  of  about  100  by  170  feet.  The 
structures  were  somewhat  superior  to  those  of  San 
Francisco,  the  church  being  long,  lofty,  and  as  well 
built  as  the  rude  materials  would  permit.  The  upper 
stories,  or  garrets,  of  the  buildings  and  some  of  the 
lower  rooms  were  used  as  granaries,  and  there  were 
also  two  detached  storehouses  recently  erected.  Close 
to  the  padres'  house  ran  a  fine  stream  of  water,  but 
in  order  to  be  near  this  stream  the  site  had  been 
selected  in  a  low  marshy  spot  only  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  dry  and  comfortable  eminences."^  In  fact 
this  very  year  of  1792  the  friars  had  been  confined 
for  a  long  time  to  their  house  by  a  flood,  and  it  had 
been  resolved  to  move  the  mission  buildings  some  five 
hundred  yards  to  higher  ground.*^  There  is  no  further 
direct  record  of  the  removal,  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  new  church  was  ever  moved,  but  a  report  of  1797 
that  the  ministers'  houses,  guard-room,  storehouse, 
and  soldiers'  dwellings  had  been  completed  indicates 
a  transfer  of  such  buildings  as  were  on  the  lowest 
ground.^     The  church  had  a  roof  of  tiles  and  had 

^B  Supplies  furnished  to  Monterey  in  1795,  |1,439;  to  S.  Franciaco,  $212; 
to  Monterey  in  1706,  $2,147;  in  1798,  |S00.  In  December  1707  bad  a  draft 
from  Ai'guello  for  $1,643.  Ordered  a  bill  of  goods  of  $4,000  from  Mexico. 
Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvi.  203,  206;  xvii.  62;  Prov.  Rec,  MS.,  v.  76.  Fur- 
nished supplies  to  San  Cdrlos  in  the  hard  year  of  1795.  Arch.  Sta  Barbara^ 
MS.,  ii.  229-30.  Bean  crop  failed  in  1795,  raising  price  from  f2.50  to  83.50. 
Proi.  St.  Pap.f  MS.,  xvii  67-8.  The  following  items  are  from  Vancouver's 
observations  in  1792.  Many  thousand  bushels  of  different  grains  in  store. 
Hemp  and  flax  succeed  well.  Wlieat  yields  25  and  30  fold.  Barley  and  oats 
not  raised  because  the  superior  grain  could  be  produced  with  the  same  labor. 
In  Uie  garden  were  peaches,  apricots,  apples,  pears,  figs  and  vines,  thou^ 
the  latter  do  not  flourish.  Immense  herds  of  cattle;  24  oxen  killed  every 
Saturday  for  food.     Vancouver's  Voyage,  ii.,  19-24. 

*•  Vancouver's  Voyanfi,  ii.,  18,  19. 

"June  30,  1792,  Sal  to  Arrillaga,  in  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  iii..  23.  May  28, 
1791,  Fages  to  Romeu,  the  padres  are  forming  anew  establishment  Prov» 
St.  Pap.,  MS.,  X.  150. 

"Aug.  17,  1796,  Amador  to  Borica,  in  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xv.,  170-1. 
The  padres'  houses  had  8  rooms  of  5  yds.  each ;  guard-house,  8x5;  store- 
house, 5  yds.  square;  6  soldiers'  houses,  each  5^  yds.    There  was  also  a  coiral 
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been  lengthened  twenty- four  feet  in  1795.  At  the 
time  of  Vancouver's  visit  some  of  the  natives  were 
at  work  on  adobe  houses  for  themselves.  Fourteen 
of  these  dwellings,  thatched,  were  completed  in  1793, 
nine  more  in  1794,  and  before  1798  nearly  all  the 
married  neophytes  were  thus  accommodated.^  The 
cloth  woven  at  Santa  Clara  seemed  to  Vancouver  of 
a  better  quality  than  at  San  Francisco.  In  1792  two 
thousand  hides  were  tanned,  but'  very  few  of  them 
could  be  sold.  Miguel  Sangrador  was  the  master 
tanner  and  shoemaker;  Cayetano  Lopez  the  master 
carpenter  and  mill-maker.  It  does  not  appear  that 
there  was  any  water-power  mill  either  at  Santa  Clara 
or  San  Jos^  before  1800.® 

36  yds.  square  with  walls  6  feet  high,  built  of  stout  timbers  and  adobes  de 
cajon, 

*'  Besides  enlarging  the  church,  a  trench  was  dug  in  1795,  half  a  league 
long,  nine  feet  wide,  and  five  feet  deep.  8L  Pap.,  Miss,,  MS.,  ii.  78,  122. 
Adobe  houses  for  neophytes.  Id.,  ii.  16,  123.  In  1798  they  seem  to  have  had 
tile  roofs.  Ar^iiello's  report  in  Prov.  SL  Pap,,  MS.,  xvii.  59-60.  Guard- 
house finished  in  1796.  Prov,  Bee.,  MS.,  v.  92.  Vancouver  was  shown  by 
Pe&a  a  ponderous  black  stone  which  was  to  be  used  for  building  and  for  mill 
stones  as  soon  as  any  one  could  be  found  capable  of  working  it.    Voyage,  ii.  35. 

^Arch,  Sta  Barbara,  MS.,  ii.  72-3;  St.  Pap,,  Sac.,  MS.,  ii.  9, 10;  Prov, 
St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi.  128-9.  Aug.  1797,  rastraa  made  at  San  Jos^  for  grinding 
wheat.  Prov,  Bee,  MS.,  iv.  253.  April  18,  1796,  Borica  orders  Vallejo  to 
seek  suitable  stones  for  a  mill;  but  on  May  2d  he  was  directed  to  suspend  the 
work.  Id,,  vL  187-8. 
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GLOSB  OF  BOBIGA*S  RULE. 
1800. 

BhD  OV  ▲  I>BOAI>B  AVD  CxHTUBT— BoBICA'S  PoLKJT  AKD  C&ABAOTXBr— ImBTO- 

TBiAL  Revival— FsxTiTLESS  Efforts— Govzbnob's  Relations  with 
Fbiass,  Solddebs,  Neophytes,  and  Settlebs— Efforts  for  Promo- 
tion—A  Kniobt  of  Santiago— Family  Relations— Leave  of  Absence, 
Defarttrb,  and  Death— Arrtllaga  and  Alberni  in  CoMatAND — ^List 
OF  Secondary  Authorities  on  Early  California  History — ^Lnr  of 
Inhabitantb  of  California  from  1709  to  1800. 

The  rule  of  Diego  de  Borica  f5pom  1794  to  1800 
was  a  period  rather  of  progress,  or  of  effort  toward 
progress,  than  of  events.  Going  beyond  the  routine 
duties  of  his  position,  the  governor  devoted  himself 
faithfully  and  intelligently  to  the  general  advancement 
of  his  province.  No  one  of  California's  few  classes  of 
inhabitants  was  slighted  or  specially  favored.  Mis- 
sionaries, neophytes,  pagans,  soldiers,  and  settlers, 
each  received  sympathy,  encouragement,  and  aid  from 
the  government  No  industry  or  institution  was 
neglected.  Missions  and  pueblos,  conversion  and 
colonization,  agriculture  and  trade,  civil  and  military 
and  ecclesiastical  government,  all  received  close  atten- 
tion. The  neophytes  were  the  weakest  class  and 
received  the  most  sympathy;  the  padres  were  the 
strongest  and  required  least  protection;  the  settlers 
were  the  most  difficult  to  manage  and  received  atten- 
tion proportionate  to  the  magnitude  of  interests  in- 
volved in  the  future  prosperity  of  the  country.  If 
the  results  of  Borica's  efforts  as  presented  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapters  were   sUght  and   unsatisfactory  in 
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many  respects  as  viewed  from  an  Anglo-American 
standpoint,  this  fact  was  due  to  inherent  difficulties  in 
the  problems  presented  for  solution,  to  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  to  the  nature  of  the  raw  material  both 
native  and  foreign,  rather  than  to  Borica's  shortcom- 
ings or  to  inadequate  royal  provisions.  Don  Diego 
was  not  a  genius;  he  was  a  prudent,  sensible  man, 
honest  and  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  his  public 
duties. 

I  have  already  noted  Borica's  arrival  with  his  fam- 
ily at  Loreto,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1794,  at  Monterey. 
Fortunately  a  quantity  of  his  private  letters  or  blot- 
ters of  the  same,  were  left  in  California  and  have  been 
preserved  in  the  archives  giving  us  a  brief  glance  at 
the  man  in  his  private  capacity,  as  an  agreeable  com- 
panion, a  bon  vivanty  jovial  and  witty.  The  letters 
also  gave  us  Borica's  early  impressions  of  California, 
enthusiastically  eulogized  as  the  best  country  in  the 
world  in  which  to  live  long  and  well.^  Unfortunately 
the  governor  took  better  care  of  private  correspond- 
ence in  later  years,  and  from  the  beginning  of  1795 
his  individuality  is  well  nigh  sunk  in  the  generalities 
of  official  communications,  which  nevertheless  con- 
tinue to  show  the  good-humor,  kindness  of  heart, 
sympathy  for  all  suffering,  invariable  courtesy,  and 
business-like  good  sense  which  always  characterized 
the  man.*  His  relations  with  the  friars  were  always 
friendly  and  mutually  respectful.  At  the  first  he 
assured  President  Lasuen  of  his  desire  to  avoid  all 
controversy  between  the  secular  and  the  missionary 
authorities,  a  desire  reciprocated  by  Lasuen,*  and  sub- 
sequently  kept  in   view   by  both   parties.     Lasuen 

^  See  chapter  xxv.  of  this  yolnme. 

'Garcia,  in  Taylor's  Discov.  and  Found.,  No.  25,  ii.  145,  speaks  of  Borica 
as  not  liked  by  the  people  on  account  of  his  stifT  and  formal  manners;  but 
there  is  nothing  in  contemporary  records  to  show  that  such  was  the  feel- 
ing toward  him.  Romero,  Memorias,  MS.,  18,  speaks  of  him  as  noted  for 
kindness  and  courtesy  in  his  intercourse  with  subordinates,  though  never  per- 
mitting neglect  of  duty  to  pass  uurebukcd. 

^  Arch,  Arzoh'n^pido,  MS.,  i.  30.  Yet  in  1791  the  bishop  of  Durango  in  a 
letter  to  the  viceroy  had  spoken  very  bitterly  and  sarcastically  of  Borica's 
mission  policy  in  the  Provincias  Intemas.  Finartf  Col,  Doc,  MS.,  7. 
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often  deemed  Borica  too  much  disposed  to  hear  and 
credit  the  complaints  of  lying  neophytes,  but  no 
noticeable  coolness  ensued.  Still  Borica's  success  in 
maintaining  harmony  with  the  padres  should  not  be 
compared  with  the  failure  of  his  predecessors  to  their 
disadvantage;  for  to  a  certain  extent  that  success 
resulted  from  the  fact  that  Neve  and  Fages  had  fought 
the  battle,  and  the  missionaries  had  learned  from  ex- 
perience that  it  was  not  wise  as  yet  to  renew  the 
conflict. 

I  find  no  evidence  that  Borica  ever  left  the  capital 
during  his  rule  of  six  years,  though  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  he  may  have  visited  San  Jos^and  San  Francisco. 
In  July  1794,  before  coming  north,  he  sent  a  petition 
to  the  king  for  promotion,  and  in  October  1795  received 
his  commission  as  colonel  of  cavalry.*  In  these  early 
years  he  also  cherished  the  hope  of  still  further  pro- 
motion to  a  generalship,  or  at  least  to  the  governorship 
of  Sonera,  Durango,  or  Zacatecas.  To  this  end  he 
sent  large  sums  of  money  to  Spain  to  be  used  at  court, 
but  his  agent  Miranda  seems  to  have  spent  the  money 
to  no  purpose.*  He  seems  to  have  oeen  a  man  of 
wealth,  or  at  all  events  his  wife.  Dona  Maria  Magda- 
lena  de  Urquides,  had  large  estates  in  Nueva  Vizcaya.* 
Being  a  knight  of  the  order  of  Santiago  he  acted  on 
May  5,  1796,  as  grand  master  at  the  initiation  of  the 
Spanish  naval  officer  Don  Ramon  de  Saavedra,  at 
Monterey.     President  Lasuen  served  as  prelate  on 

*  Prt>v,  Bee.,  MS.,  v.  71;  tI  26;  Prov,  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xL  197;  xiiL  55> 
xiv.  29;  xvii.  2.  Previous  to  his  appointment  as  goyemor  he  had  been  ad- 
jutant-inspector in  Chihuahua,  hia  pay  in  that  position  running  to  May  13, 
1794.    /«/.,  xii.  174. 

6  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi  206,  215-16,  222-4,  227. 

*  Prov.  Pec,  MS.,  vL  124.  His  wife  and  daughter,  a  beauty  of  16,  were 
very  popular.  Oareia,  in  Taylor's  DUcov.and  Fovnd.,  No.  25,  11.  Joe^  Maria 
Romero,  Afemorlaa,  MS.,  18,  says  Borica  had  a  son  of  the  age  of  about  15, 
whom  he  knew,  and  whose  name  he  thinks  was  Cosme.  He  may  indeed  have 
had  a  son,  for  he  wrote  to  the  president  on  July  23,  1795,  that  hia  wife  was 
about  to  bear  him  *un  Calif <5mico  <5  una  Calif dmica,*  Prov.  Pec.,  MS.,  vi. 
147,  but  he  could  not  have  been  15  years  old  in  California.  He  had  a  sister, 
Bemarda  de  Borica,  in  Victoria,  province  of  Alava,  Spain,  his  native  place; 
and  he  sent  her,  April  27,  1795,  a  bill  of  exchange  for  105  pounds  sterling. 
Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi  210,  225. 
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that  occasion,  and  it  was  probably  the  only  ceremony 
of  the  kind  that  ever  occurred  in  California.^ 

In  April  1799  Governor  Borica  applied  to  the  vice- 
roy for  leave  of  absence  to  recuperate  his  health.  He 
said  he  had  served  thirty-six  years,  twenty-five  of 
which  had  been  spent  in  active  campaigns  against 
Indian  tribes  and  in  tours  of  inspection  of  presidios, 
mining-camps,  and  other  settlements  in  the  Provincias 
Internas.  Jounieyings  aggregating  ten  thousand 
four  hundred  and  seventy-five  leagues  almost  exclu- 
sively on  horseback  had  given  rise  to  a  malady  which 
demanded  medical  treatment.  Either  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence or  a  permanent  transfer  to  an  easier  position  in 
New  Spain  would  be  satisfactory  as  he  had  no  wish 
to  return  to  Spain.  The  result  was  a  grant  of  eight 
months'  leave  signed  by  the  viceroy  in  June  and  made 
known  in  California  in  September.®  The  document 
provided  that  Arrillaga,  remaining  at  Loreto,  should 
be  governor  ad  interim,  while  Alberni,  presumably  by 
virtue  of  his  seniority  of  military  rank  over  Arrillaga, 
was  to  take  the  position  of  comandante  de  armas  for 
Alta  California.  It  was  the  governor's  intention  to 
depart  in  October,  but  he  was  delayed  by  new  orders 
from  Mexico  until,  the  beginning  of  the  next  year. 
The  viceroy  instructed  him,  owing  to  the  hostile  atti- 
tude of  British  vessels  in  the  Pacific,  not  to  avail 
himself  of  his  leave  of  absence  "  until  the  aspect  of 
things  should  change."® 

The  3d  of  January  1800  Borica  announced  his  in- 
tention to  depart  on  the  12th  or  15th,  and  the  com- 
mandants were  notified  to  pubUsh  the  accession  of 

^  Bt.  Pap.,  8ae.,  MS.,  vL  84-6;  Prov,  8t.  Pap,,  Ben.  MU.,  MS.,  xxiii.  3. 

•April  1,  1799,  Borica  to  viceroy,  in  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  vL  123-4.  Sept. 
19th,  &  to  Arrillaga,  Albemi,  and  the  commandants.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS., 
xvii.  318;  Id.,  Ben.  MU.,  xxiv.  12;  Prov.  Bee,  MS.,  iv.  174-6.  Nov.  8th, 
Arrillaca'8  reply.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  US.,  xvii.  291. 

•July  6,  1799,  viceroy  to  Borica.  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xvii.  344.  Deo. 
31st,  the  v.  R.  ordered  him  to  use  his  own  discretion  as  to  the  need  of  his 
presence  in  California.  St.  Pap.,  Sac.,  MS.,  iv.,  73;  bat  this  communication 
could  not  have  been  received  before  B.'s  departure,  and  possibly  the  preceding 
one  also  failed  to  arrive. 
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Arrillaga  and  Albemi.^^  On  the  16th  of  the  same 
month  he  sailed  on  the  Concepcion  from  San  Diego 
with  his  family,  Captain  Grajera,  and  four  retiring 
padres.  Grajera,  as  we  have  seen,  died  two  days  out 
from  port;  of  Colonel  Borica  after  his  departure  we 
know  only  by  a  brief  note  in  a  subsequent  communi- 
cation of  the  viceroy  that  he  died  at  Durango  July 
19,  1800."  January  16th,  the  date  of  Borica's  de- 
parture from  California,  may  be  regarded  as  the  day 
when  Arrillaga's  third  term  of  rule  ad  interim  began. 
There  were  no  events  connected  with  his  rule  for  the 
rest  of  1800  that  require  mention  here. 

A  Spanish  account  of  California  published  in  1799, 
though  relating  chiefly  to  the  peninsula,  contains  a 
tolerably  complete  and  accurate  sketch  of  the  north- 
em  establishments;  and  the  instructions  left  by  Vice- 
roy Ajzanza  to  his  successor  in  1800  contain  frequent 
allusions  to  Califomian  affairs  and  have  already  been 
cited  on  special  topics."  It  will  have  been  noticed 
that  my  foot-notes  form  an  index  of  authorities  on 
each  succesive  phase  of  the  historic  record — ^that  is 
of  original  authorities  in  manuscript  and  print;  but  I 
have  not  deemed  it  best  or  worth,  the  space  required 
to  extend  this  indexing  process  to  the  secondary 
authorities.     Seven  eighths  of  the  events  recorded  in 

1^  Jan.  3,  1800,  Borica  to  commandants.  Prov,  Rec.,  MS.,  iv.  114.  March 
6th,  Goycoechea  to  Airillaga.  Prov,  St,  Paj^,,  MS.,  xviii.  23-4.  March  8th, 
ArrLllaga  and  Albemi  ordered  to  be  recognized  by  SaL  8.  Jos4,  Arch.,  MS., 
iii.  51. 

*i  Departure  on  the  ConeepeUm.  Prov,  8L  Pap,,  MS.,  xxi.  30;  Prov.  Rec,, 
MS.,  xii.  1.  He  seems  to  have  gone  to  San  Diego  by  Umd  after  Jan.  3d,  or 
at  least  such  had  been  Ms  plan  in  September,  when  Sal  had  sent  an  order  to 
San  Jos^  for  ]^k-animals  for  the  governor's  journey.  S,  Jo86  Arch.,  vi.  43. 
Notice  of  Bonca's  death  in  V.  R.*8  communication  of  August  14th.  ^t.  Pap., 
Sac.,  MS.,  ix.  70;  Vireyes,  Instnuxhnes,  201.  In  a  letter  of  Padre  Cort^ 
from  Mexico  dated  April  Ist,  the  V.  R.  is  said  to  have  advised  the  king  to 
continue  Borica  in  office  in  California  for  five  years  longer.  Arch.  Sla  Bar- 
bara, MS.,  xii.  307.  There  is  a  va^ue  reference  to  a  settler  who  was  severely 
punished  for  an  attempt  to  take  B^rica's  life.  Gov.  to  V.  R.,  Dec  5,  1800. 
Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  xxi.  60. 

^^  California,  in  Viagero  {El)  Univfrsal,  6  Koticia  del  Mundo  Antiguo  y 
Nuevo.  Ohra  recopilada  de  las  mejores  viageros  por  D.  P.  E.  P.  Madrid, 
1799,  tom.  xxvL  1-189.  See  also  an  article  on  Califomia  in  Caneekula,  TeU' 
grafo  Mex.,  99-103. 
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this  and  the  following  volumes  are  here  mentioned  for 
the  first  time;  but  the  other  eighth  have  been  often 
repeated  on  the  authority  of  Palou,  the  old  voyagers, 
and  a  few  documents,  by  modern  writers.  The  works 
of  such  writers  I  have  fully  studied  and  utilized,  citing 
them  whenever  there  has  been  any  reason  for  so 
doing,  but  have  not,  as  before  stated,  given  a  com- 
plete index  in  my  notes.  Omitting  many  books  that 
contain  a  superficial  account  of  early  events  or  a  mere 
reference  to  them,  I  append  in  a  note  a  list  of  works 
that  have  some  merit,  many  of  them  standard  works 
of  real  and  recognized  value,  as  the  reader  will  see  at 
a  glance.  They  are  grouped  here  as  secondary 
authorities  only  because  on  the  earliest  period  of  his- 
tory they  add  nothing  to  the  original  records  in  my 
collection.^' 

Having  thus  reached  the  end  of  the  decade  and 
century,  1  close  my  first  volume  of  California's  annals 
with  a  list  containing  the  names  of  over  1,700  male 
inhabitants  of  the  province  down  to  the  year  1800. 
The  names  have  been  collected  with  great  care  and 
labor  from  mission  registers  of  baptisms,  marriages, 
and  deaths;  from  company  rosters,  j^uehlo  padrones, 
and  from  thousands  of  miscellaneous  documents  in 
the  archives.  That  the  list  is  absolutely  complete 
and  accurate  I  cannot  pretend,  for  a  few  of  the  regis- 
ters have  been  lost,  and  some  names^  especially  of 

^Alffarado,  HisL  Cai.,  MS.;  BarUetfs  Person,  Nar,;  Broume's  Lower 
Cai.;  BugtamanUy  SuplemirUo;  Col,,  Pas^  Present,  etc,;  Capron^s  Hist.  Col,; 
Cronise's  Nat.  Wealth;  DiccUmario  Universal;  Ihvinelle's  Col.  Hist.  S.  F.; 
FamhanCs  Hfe  in  Cal.;  Forbes*  Hist.  Cal.;  Frignet,  La  Calyfomxe;  Hart- 
manny  Califomien;  Hayes*  Emigrant  Notes;  Hayes*  Mission  Books;  Hayes* 
Scrap-books;  HitUWs  IJisL  S.  Francisco;  Hughes*  Cal.;  Humboldt,  EssaiPoL; 
Olee9on*s  Hist.  Calh.  Ch.;  Qreenhow*s  Or.  and  Cal.;  Lass^pas,  Baja  Cal.; 
Life  of  St.  Francis;  Lorenzana,  in  Cortds,  Hist.;  Los  Angeles,  Hist.;  Mayer 
MSS.;  Mofras,  Exploralion;  Morse's  lllust.  Sketches;  Payno,  in  Revista  den- 
tifica;  RandolpKs  Oralion;  Ryan,  in  Golden  Era;  Shea*s  Calh.  Missions; 
Shuck*s  Cal.  Scrap-book;  SouWs  Annals  of  S.  F.;  Sutil  y  Mexicana,  Viage; 
Taylor,  in  Farmer,  and  Bulletin;  Taylor*s  IHscov.  and  Founders;  Taylor's 
Odds  and  Ends;  TuthUVs  Hist.  Cal.;  Vallejo*s  Hist.  Cal.,  MS.;  Vischer*s 
Missions  of  Cal.  Also  40  or  50  county  histories  published  within  the  past 
ten  years;  and  numerous  newspaper  articles,  especially  in  S.  F.  Bulletin, 
Call,  and  AUa^  and  Saxramento  Union.  There  is  hardly  a  paper  in  the  state 
that  has  not  published  some  valuable  matter  with  much  of  no  value. 
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children,  in  the  later  years,  are  therefore  missing. 
Again  some  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  earliest  expedition,  especially  those  to  whom 
no  special  occupation  is  assigned,  never  came  to  Alta 
California  at  all,  or  only  came  as  vaqueros  or  escorts 
to  return  immediately.  Another  source  of  error  is 
the  uniformity  of  Spanish  given  names  and  the  fact 
that  men  were  known  at  different  times  by  different 
names  or  combination  of  names  to  avoid  confusion; 
hence  there  is  no  doubt  that  my  list  contains  a  certain 
number  of  repetitions.  Yet  it  may  well  be  doubted 
if  so  complete  a  list  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  can  be 
formed  for  any  other  state  of  the  United  States  or 
Mexico.  My  attempts  at  chronology  are  limited  to 
the  separation  of  the  names  into  four  classes,  putting 
each  person  in  the  class  in  which  his  name  first  appears 
in  the  records.  Number  1  includes  the  earliest  pio- 
neers who  came  in  1769-73;  number  2  those  of 
1774-80;  number  3  those  of  1780-90;  and  number  4 
those  of  1790-1800. 


Inhabitahts  or  Caluornia,  1769-1800. 


Abella»  Ramon,  padre.* 
Acebedo,  Francisco  Ant.,  soldier.' 
Acebedo,  Jos^  Antonio,  soldier.' 
Acebedo,  Julian,  soldier.' 
Acedo,  Jos^,  settler.* 
Aceves,  Antonio,  child.* 
Aceves,  Joed  Maria,  child.* 
Aceves,  Antonio  Qniterio,  soldier.' 
Aceves,  Pablo,  soldier.* 
Acoeta,  Antonio,  soldier.' 
Acosta,  Josd,  Cat.  voL* 
Agiiiar,  Francisco.^ 
Aguila,  Josd,  settler.* 
Aguila,  Jnan  Josd,  child.* 
Agailar,  Francisco  Javier.^ 
Aguilar,  Luis  Antonio.^ 
Amniei,  Antonio,  child.' 
Alanis,  Eusenio  NicoUs,  child.' 
Alanis,  Isiaro.* 
Alanis,  Mdximo,  soldier.' 
Alari,  Josd,  Cat.  vol.* 
Albemi,  Pedro,  Ueutenant-coloneL* 
Alci^tara,  Pedro,  mason.* 
Alegre,  Antonio,  soldier.' 
Alegrla,  Norberto,  soldier.' 


Alipds,  Juan  N.,  soldier.* 
Altamirano,  Josd  Antonio,  soldier.' 
Altamirano,  Liicas  Domingo,  child.' 
Altamirano,  Joed  Marcos,  child.' 
Altamirano,  Justo  Roberto,  soldier.' 
Altamirano,  Lilicas,  soldier.* 
Altamirano,  Juan,  soldier.  *^ 
Alvarado,  Juan  B.^ 
Alvarado,  Bernardino.^ 
Alvarado,  Ignacio,  soldier.' 
Alvarado,  Fnmcisco  Javier,  soldier.' 
Alvarado,  Juan  B.,  child.' 
Alvarado,  Fran.  Ma.  D.  C,  child.* 
Alvarado,  Joed  Vicente,  child.* 
Alvarado,  Juan  Josd,  soldier.* 
Alvarado,  Juan  N.  D.,  child.* 
Alvarez,  Juan,  soldier.' 
Alvarez,  JoM^uin,  soldier.' 
Alvarez,  Luis,  soldier.' 
Alvarez,  Pedro,  soldier.' 

llvarez,  Felipe,  convict* 

Uvarcz,  Doroteo.* 

Uvarez,  Josd,  artilleryman.* 

Jvarez,  Juan,  artilleryman.* 

ivarez,  Joed,  child.* 
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Al  vires,  Glandio,  serva&t.* 
Alvires,  Juan,  soldier.' 
AlTires,  Est^van.* 
Alviso,  Francisco,  settler.' 
Alviso,  Domingo,  soldier.' 
Alviso,  Anastasio  GrerOnimo,  child.* 
Alviso,  Francisco  Javier,  soldier.' 
Alviso,  Francisco  Solano,  child.* 
Alviso,  Ger6nimo  Antonio,  child.* 
Alviso,  Ignacio,  soldier.* 
Alviso,  Javier,  settler.* 
Alviso,  Jo86  Antonio,  child.* 
Alviso,  Jos^  Gabriel  L.,  child.* 
Alvitre,  Sebastian,  soldier.^ 
Alvitre,  Juan  Jos^  Ma.,  child.* 
Amador,  Pedro,  soldier.^ 
Amador,  Jos^  Sinforoso,  child.' 
Amador,  Josd  Fructnoso.' 
Amador,  Juan  Pablo.' 
Amador,  Jos^  Maria,  child.* 
Amador,  Marcos  Antonio,  child.*  ' 
Amarrillas,  Juan  Angel,  soldier.' 
Am^zquita,  Jos^  Gabriel,  child.' 
Amdzquita,  Juan  Antonio,  soldier.' 
Am^zquita,  Manuel  Dom.,  settler.' 
Am^zquita,  Florcntino,  settler.* 
Am^zquita,  Gregorio,  settler.* 
Amdzquita,  Francisco  Ma.,  settler.* 
Amdzquita,  Jos6,  soldier.* 
Am^zquita,  Jos^  Miguel,  settler.* 
Amdzquita,  Jos^  Reyes,  settler.* 
Am^uita,  Serafin,  settler.* 
Amurrio,  Gregorio,  padre,* 
Antonio,  Manuel,  servant.' 
Antonio,  Jos6  Crispin,  child.* 
Antonio,  Macedonio,  soldier.* 
Antufia,  Manuel,  soldier.' 
Arana,  Jos^,  soldier.' 
Aranguren,  Josd,  soldier.' 
Arce,  Jos6  G.* 
Arce,  Sebastian.* 
Arce,  Joaquin,  child.' 
Arceo,  Josd,  settler.* 
Archuleta,  Jo&6  Ignacio,  servant.' 
Archuleta,  Joa6  Isorberto,  child.' 
Archuleta,  Miguel Ger6nimo,  child.' 
Archuleta,  Gregorio,  soldier.* 
ArcUanes,  Teodoro.* 
Arellano,  Man.  J.  R.,  soldier.' 
Arenaza,  Pascual  M.,  padre.' 
Arguelles,  Francisco,  artillerjman.* 
Argiiello,  Francisco  Rafael,  child.* 
Argiiello,  Josd  Dario,  alf6rez.' 
Argiiello,  Jos6  Gcrvacio,  child.' 
Argiiello,  Luis  Antonio,  child.' 
Argiiello,  Jos^  Ignacio  M.,  child.* 
Armenia,  Cri8t6bal,  settler.' 
Armenta,  Joaquin,  soldier.' 
Arriola,  Alejandro,  soldier.' 
Arias,  Francisco,  settler.* 


Armenia,  Jos^  Ma.,  soldier.* 
Arriola,  Jos^  Francisco,  mechanic* 
Arriola,  Jos^  Rafael  B.,  child.* 
Arriola,  Rafael,  convicts* 
Arriz,  Ignacio.* 

Arroita,  Francisco  Jos^,  j^adre.' 
Arroyo,  Jos^  Manuel,  smith.' 
Arroyo,  Juan  Isidro,  child.' 
Arroyo,  Vicente,  soldier.' 
Arroyo,  F^lix,  child.' 
Arroyo,  Jos^  sailor.* 
Aroz,  Domingo,  soldier.' 
Aruz,  Martin,  settler.* 
Arvallo,  Feliciano,  settler.' 
Avaloe,  NicoUs.* 
Avaloe,  Joaquin,  tanner.* 
A  Vila,  Francisco.* 
Lvila,  Adanto,  child.* 
Lvila,  Anastasio.* 
Ivila,  Antonio  Ignacio.*  « 

Ivila,  Comelio,  settler.* 
Lvila,  Ignacio.* 
Lvila,  Jos^,  convict.* 
Lvila,  Jos^  Antonio,  settler.* 
Ivila,  Jos^  Maria.* 
JLvila,  MigueL* 
Avila,  Santa  Ana,  soldier.* 
Avis,  Fructnoso,  soldier.* 
Ayala,  Josd,  soldier.' 
Ayala,  Jos6  C.  D.,  child.* 
Ayala,  Job6  Salvador,  child.* 
Ayak,  Juan  Jose  G.,  child.* 
Ayala.  Juan  P.  M.,  child.* 
Bacilio,  Antonio,  Oit.  vol.* 
Badiola,  Manuel  Antonio.* 
Balderrama,  convict* 
Ballesteros,  Juan,  soldier.' 
Ballesteros,  Juan  Antonio,  child.' 
Ballesteros,  Javier  Antonio,  child.* 
Banderas,  Josd  F.  de  la  Cruz.* 
Barajas,  Jos^,  sailor.* 
Barbosa,  Jos6,  settler.* 
B^rcena.  Jos^,  convict.* 
B&rcenas,  Marcos,  settler.* 
Barcenilla,  Isidore,  padre.* 
Barona,  Jos6,  Padre.* 
Barraza,  Macedonio,  soldier.' 
Barrera,  Juan  Antonio,  soldier.' 
Barrientos,  Jos6,  Cat.  vol.* 
Basadre  y  Vega,  Vicente,  settler.* 
Belen,  Miguel,  servant.' 
Bello,  Mateo,  Cat.  vol.* 
Beltran,  Francisco  Javier,  soldier.' 
Beltran,  Joaquin,  soldier.' 
Beltran,  Nicolds,  soldier.' 
Benavi(les,  Josd  ^la.,  settler.* 
Beranzuela,  Pedro,  soldier.^ 
Bermudez,  Josd,  soldier.* 
Bermudez,  Jo86  S.,  child.* 
Bermudez,  Manuel  Antonio,  child.* 
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Bemal,  Francisco,  servant.^ 
Bemal,  Joe^  Dionisio,  soldier.* 
Bemal,  Juan  Francisco,  soldier.' 
Bemal,  Manuel  Ramon,  soldier.' 
Bemal,  Apolinario,  child.' 
Bemal,  Juan,  child.' 
Bemal,  Ramon,  settler.' 
Bemal,  Bruno,  child.* 
Bemal,  Joaquin,  soldier.* 
Bemal,  Jos^  Agustin,  child.* 
Bemal,  Joa6  Cipriano,  child.* 
Bemal,  Josd  C.  Cipriano,  child.* 
Bernardo,  Jos^,  settler.* 
Berreyesa,  Nicolds  A.,  settler.' 
Berreyesa,  Juan  Joed,  child.* 
Berreyesa,  Josd  Nazario,  settler.* 
Berreyesa,  Jos^  de  los  Reyes,  settler.  * 
Blanco,  Juan,  smith.* 
Blanco,  Miguel.* 
Bojorges,  Joed  Ramon,  soldier.' 
Bojorges,  Hermenegildo,  child.' 
Bojorges,  Pedro  Antonio,  soldier.' 
Bojorges,  Francisco  H.,  soldier.* 
Bonnel,  Ramon,  Cat.  vol.^ 
Borica,  Dic^o  de,  governor.* 
Boronda,  flannel,  soldier.' 
Boronda,  Canute  Josd,  child. ^ 
Bosch,  Buenaventura,  settler.' 
Botello,  Joaauin,  tailor.* 
Bravo,  Josd  Marcelino,  soldier.^ 
Briones,  Ignacio  Vicente,  soldier.' 
Briones,  Josd  Antonio,  soldier.^ 
Briones,  Ignacio  Vicente,  child.* 
Briones,  Josd  Joaquin,  child. ' 
Briones,  Felipe  Santiago,  child.' 
Briones,  NicoULs  Maria,  child.' 
Briones,  Marcos,  soldier.' 
Briones,  Manuel,  soldier.* 
Brito,  Mariano,  artilleryman.* 
Brito,  Miguel^  artiUeiyman.* 
Bruno,  Francisco,  soldier.' 
Buelna,  Euseblo  Jos6  J.,  child.' 
Bnelua,  Joed  Antonio,  soldier.' 
Buelna,  Ramon,  soldier.' 
Buelna,  Eusebio  J.  J.,  child.* 
Buelna,  Josd  Raim,  child.' 
Buelna,  Josd  Maria,  child.* 
Bulferig,  GenSnimo,  Cat.  vol.* 
Bumbau,  Francisco,  Cat  voL* 
Bustamante,  Jos^,  soldier.' 
Bustamante,  Manuel,  soldier.' 
Butron,  Manuel,  soldier.' 
Butron,  Sebastian,  settler.* 
Caballero,  Jos6,  Cat.  vol.* 
Calixto,  Josd,  soldier.* 
Calvo,  Francisco,  soldier.' 
Calzada,  Josd  Antonio,  padre.' 
Calzada,  Josd,  convict.* 
Calzada,  Jos^  Dionisio,  settler.* 
Camacho,  Joed  Antonio,  soldier.* 


Camacho,  Tomds  M.,  servBnt.* 
Camacho,  Juan  Miguel,  soldier.* 
Camacho,  Anastasio,  soldier.' 
Camacho,  Antonio,  soldier.' 
Camarena,  KiooULs,  settler.* 
Cambon,  Pedro  B^to,  padre.* 
Camero,  Manuel,  settler.' 
Campa,  Pedro,  sailor.' 
Campa  y  Coz,  Miguel,  padre.' 
Campo,  Josd,  Cat  vol.* 
Campos,  Francisco,  soldier.' 
Cafiedo,  Albino,  soldier.' 
Canedo,  Jos^  Manuel,  settler.* 
Caiiedo,  Juan  Ignacio,  soldier.* 
Cafiizares,  Jos^  piloto.* 
Cano,  Jos^,  artillervman.* 
Cantua,  lenacio,  soldier.' 
Capinto,  Jos^  Ma.,  tailor.* 
Capinto,  Mariano,  tailor.* 
Carabanas,  Joaquin,  soldier.* 
Carabanas,  NicoliUi,  soldier.' 
Caravantes,  Jos^  Salvador,  loldiar.' 
Caravantes,  Ventura,  settler.* 
Carcamo,  Joe^,  Cat  voL* 
Cdrdenas,  Melchor,  servant' 
Cardenas,  Cristobal,  servant^ 
C^Lrdenas  y  Rivera,  Tadeo.* 
Cariaga,  Scdvador,  soldier.' 
Carlon,  Hilario  Ignacio,  soldier,* 
Camicer,  Baltasar,  padre.* 
Oarranza,  Domingo,  padre.* 
Carrillo,  Guillermo,  soldier.^ 
Carrillo,  Mariano,  sergeant* 
Carrillo,  Jos^  Raimundo,  soldier.* 
Carrillo,  Anastasio  Jos^  child.* 
Carrillo,  Cdrlos  Antonio^  child.* 
Carrillo,  Domingo  Ant.  Igna.,  child.* 
Carrillo,  Jos^  Antonio  K,  child.* 
Carrillo,  Luis,  sailor.* 
Casasallas,  Simon,  Cat  vdL* 
Caaillas,  Juan  ManueL* 
Castafiada,  Jos4.' 
Castafleda,  Josd  Rniz,  soldier.* 
Castelo,  Agustin,  soldier.* 
Castillo,  Jo84,  phlebotomist* 
Castillo,  Joe6,  soldier.* 
Castro,  Antonio,  soldier.' 
Castro,  Ignacio,  soldier.' 
Castro,  Joaquin,  soldier.' 
Castro,  Joe^,  servant' 
Castro,  Isidro.' 
Castro,  Josd  Macario,  soldier.* 
Castro,  Jos6  Simon  J.  N..  child.* 
Castro,  Mariano,  soldier.' 
Castro,  Mariano  de  la  Cruz,  child.* 
Castro,  Agapito,  settler.* 
Castro,  Frandsoo,  settler.* 
Castro,  Jo6<i  Joaquin,  settler.* 
Castro,  Jos^  S.  T.,  child.* 
Castro,  Simeoi^,  settler.* 
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Cavalier,  Job^,  padre.  ^ 
Cayuelas,  Francisco,  Cat  toL* 
Cayuelas,  Francisco,  soldier.* 
Cayuelas,  Pedro,  soldier.' 
Cervantes,  Juan  Pablo.  ^ 
Cervantes,  Guadalupe,  soldier.* 
Cervantes,  Pablo  Victoriano,  soldier.* 
Chabolla,  Marcos,  soldier.' 
Cliabolla,  Pedro  R.,  child.' 
Chabolla,  Jos^,  child.* 
ChaboUa,  Josd  Luis,  child.* 
Chabolla,  Salvador.* 
Chamorro,  smith.' 
Cliaves,  Jos^  Mateo,  settler.* 
Chaves,  Jos^  convict.* 
Chavira,  Jos^  Antonio,  settler.* 
Chavira,  Jose,  convict.* 
Cibrian,  Pablo,  soldier.* 
Cibrian,  Leocadio,  soldier.' 
Cibrian,  Pablo  Antonio,  smith.* 
Cipr6a,  Marcelino,  padre.* 
Cisneros,  Joa6,  servant.' 
Clua,  Domingo,  Cat.  voL' 
Contreras,  Luis,  muleteer.' 
Contreras,  Jos4,  soldier.* 
Cordero,  Joaquin  Isnacio.^ 
Cordero,  Francisco.* 
Cordero,  Mariano  Antonio,  ioldier.^ 
Cordero,  Jo86  E.,  child.' 
Cordero,  Fermin,  settler.* 
Cordero,  Manuel,  soldier.' 
Cordero,  Josd  Dom.,  child.* 
Cordero,  Miguel  E.,  child.* 
Cordero,  Pedro,  settler.* 
Cordoba,  Alberto,  engineer.* 
Comejo,  Casimiro,  settler.* 
Cornejo,  Casimiro,  convict.* 
Corona,  Francisco,  soldier.* 
Coronel,  Juan  Antonio,  muleteer.' 
Cortes,  Juan  Lope,  padre.* 
Cortes,  Josd  Antonio,  soldier.' 
Cort(5s,  Nicolds,  soldier.* 
Cortes,  Nicolds  Felipe,  soldier.* 
Costans6,  Miguel,  engineer.^ 
(!ota.j  Antonio,  soldier.' 
Cota,  Pablo  Antonio,  soldier.* 
(.'ota,  Manuel  Antonio,  child.' 
Cota,  Roque,  soldier.' 
Cota,  Guillermo,  sergeant.' 
Cota,  Juan  Ignacio,  soldier.' 
Cota,  Mariano,  soldier.' 
Cota,  Nabor  Ajit^jnio,  child.' 
Cota,  Bartolom^  Jos6,  child.* 
Cota,  Francisco  Atanasio,  child«* 
Cota,  J036  Manuel  Ma.,  child.* 
Cota,  Jos6  Valentin,  child.* 
Cota,  Juan  Francisco,  child.* 
Cota,  Manuel,  soldier.* 
Cota,  Pedro  Antonio,  child.* 
Crespi,  Juan,  padre.* 


Cmzado,  Antonio,  padre.* 
Cruz,  Faustino  Jos^,  soldier.' 
Cruz  y  Sotomayor,  Juan,  soldier.' 
Cuevas,  Luis,  settler.* 
Dandricu,  Andres,  soldier.* 
Danti,  Antonio,  padre.' 
Ddvila,  Josd,  surgeon.' 
Ddvila,  Manuel,  carpenter.' 
Ddvila,  J.,  soldier.' 
Divila,  Joa6  Antonio,  smith.* 
Delgado,  Alonzo,  Cat.  voL* 
Diaz,  Joaquin,  soldier.' 
Dominguez,  Juan  Jos6,  soldier.* 
Dominguez,  Josd  Dolores,  soldier.' 
Dominguez,  Jos^  Antonio,  child.' 
Dominguez,  Joed  Ma.  D.,  child.' 
Dominguez,  Crist6bal,  soldier.* 
Dominguez,  Josd  Antonio,  child.* 
Dominguez,  Jos6  Asuncion,  child.* 
Dominguez,  Jos4  Francisco,  child.* 
Dominguez,  Remesio,  settler.* 
Duarte,  Alejo  Antonio,  soldier.* 
Duarte,  Jos6  Ma.,  soldier.* 
Duarte,  Pascual* 
Duarte,  Francisco  Javier,  child.* 
Duarte,  Juan  Josd,  servant.* 
Duarte,  Leandro,  soldier.* 
Ducil,  Sebastian,  Cat.  vol.* 
Dumetz,  Francisco,  padre.* 
Encamacion,  Josd,  soldier.' 
Enriquez,  Antonio,  servant.' 
Enriquez,  Antonio  Domingo,  weaver.* 
Enriquez,  Sebastian,  child.* 
Escamilla,  Antonio  Santos,  child.* 
Eacamilla,  Josd,  soldier.* 
Escamilla,  Tomds,  convict.* 
Elscribano,  Sebastian,  Cat.  vol.* 
Esparza,  Jos6  Lorenzo,  mechanic.* 
Espf,  J086  de  la  C,  padre.* 
Espinosa,  Antonio,  soldier.' 
Espinosa,  Joaquin,  soldier.' 
Espinosa,  Juan,  servant.' 
Espinosa,  Gabriel,  soldier.' 
Espinosa,  Job6  Miguel,  soldier.' 
Espinosa,  Salvador,  soldier.' 
Espinosa,  Tomds,  soldier.' 
Espinosa,  Cayetano,  soldier.* 
Espinosa,  Joa6  Gabriel  S.* 
Espinosa,  Jos^  Ma.  E.,  child.* 
Espinosa,  Josd  Pio,  Cat.  voL* 
Espinosa,  Juan  Antonio  J.,  child.* 
EstC'van,  Pedro  de  S.  Jos6,  padre.* 
Et3t<^van,  Antonio,  sailor.* 
Estrada,  Jos^  Bonifacio,  soldier.' 
Estudillo,  Joa6  Maria,  soldier.* 
Fages,  Pedro,  lieutenant.* 
Faura,  Jos6,  padre.* 
Fcliciano,  Alejo,  settler.' 
Fcliciano,  Hilario,  child.' 
F6Lx,  Claudio  Victor.* 
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F^liz,  Anast.  Ma.,  soldier.' 
F^lix,  Doroteo,  soldier.* 
Fdlix,  Joe6  Vicente,  soldier.' 
F^lix,  Jos6  Francisco,  soldier.' 
Felix,  Juan  Josd  Ignado,  child.' 
F^lix,  Antonio  Ba^l,  child.* 
F6lix,  Victorino,  soldier.' 
Felix,  Fernando  de  1a  T.,  child.* 
F6lix,  Jos6,  child,* 
Fdlix,  Josd  Luciano,  child.* 
Fdlix,  Josd  Vicente  Valentin,  child.* 
F6lix,  Juan.* 

F^lix,  Juan  Jose  de  G.,  child.* 
Fdlix,  Leonardo  Ma.,  child.* 
F^lix,  Pedro  Antonio,  child.* 
Fernandez,  Gaspar  Antonio,  child.' 
Fernandez,  Jos^  Rosalino,  soldier.' 
Fernandez,  Pedro  Isnacio,  child.* 
Fernandez,  Rafael  Ma.  de  la  G.,  child.* 
Fernandez,  Victor,  Cat.  voL* 
Fernandez,  Gregorio,  padre.* 
Fernandez,  Joed  Ma.,  padre.* 
Fernandez,  Manuel,  padre.* 
Feyjoo,  Josd,  soldier." 
Ferrer,  Pablo,  Cat.  voL* 
Figuer,  Juan,  padre.  ^ 
Figueroa,  Manuel,  soldier.' 
Figueroa,  Salvador  Ignacio,  child.* 
Flores,  Uermenegildo,  soldier.' 
Flores,  Victoriano,  servant.' 
Flores,  Josd  Miguel,  soldier.' 
Flores,  Job6  Maria,  soldier.' 
Flores,  Josd  Teodosio,  child.' 
Flores,  Bernardo,  settler.* 
Flores,  Diego.* 
Flores,  Francisco,  soldier.* 
Flores,  Isiuro,  soldier.* 
Flores,  Jos6  Ma.  de  U  T.,  child.* 
Flores,  Leandro  Josd,  child.* 
Flores,  Pedro,  soldier.* 
Font,  Josd,  lieutenant.* 
Fontes,  Luis  Ma.,  soldier.' 
Fontes,  Pedro,  servant' 
Fragoso,  Luia  Ma.,  soldier.' 
Fragoso,  Rafael,  Cat.  voL* 
Franco,  Juan,  servant.' 
Franco,  Jos6,  convict* 
Franco,  Pablo,  convict* 
Fuster,  Vicente,  padre.  ^ 
Galindo,  NicoUs,  settler.' 
Galindo,  Francisco  A.,  child.' 
Galindo,  Josd  Rafael,  child.' 
Galindo,  Alejandro  Fidel,  child.' 
Galindo,  Jos^  Leandro,  •child.' 
Galindo,  Juan  Crisoatomo,  child.' 
Galindo,  Claudio,  Cat.  vol.* 
Galindo,  Jos6  C-irlos  H.,  child.* 
Galindo,  Venancio,  soldier.* 
Gallego,  C;irlo8,  soldier.' 
Galvez,  Diego,  Cat  vol.* 


G^Unez,  Teodoro,  soldier.* 
Garaicoechea,  Josd,  cozporaL* 
Garcia,  Diego,  padre.' 
Garcia,  Felipe,  smith.' 
Garcia,  FranciBCo  Bruno,  soldier.' 
Garcia,  Francisco  Ma.,  child.' 
Garcia,  Francisco  P.,  soldier.' 
Garcia,  Josd  Reyes,  child.' 
Garcia,  Juan  Josd,  child.' 
Garcia,  Jos4  Antonio,  soldier.' 
Garcia,  Pedro,  settler.' 
Garcia,  Pedro  Gonzalez,  smith.* 
Garcia,  Cirlos  Ma.* 
Garcia,  Josd  Antonio  Inoc,  child.* 
Garcia,  Joa6  Hilario  Bamon,  child.* 
Garcia,  Joed  de  las  Llagas,  child.* 
Garcia,  Josd  Ma.  Cancio,  child.* 
Garcia,  Josd  Ma.  Desiderio,  child.* 
Grarcia,  Julian.* 
Garcia,  Luz,  soldier.* 
Garcia,  NicoUs,  Cat.  vol.* 
Garcia,  Pedro  Antonio,  child.* 
Garcia,  Pedro  Gonz.,  smith.* 
Garibay,  Jose  Joaquin,  child.* 
Gariba^,  Vicente,  soldier.* 
Gktrracmo,  Pedro,  soldier.' 
Gerardo.    (See  Gonzalez  G.) 
German,  Cris.  Ant,  child.' 
German,  Isidro,  soldier.' 
Grerman,  Faustin  J.,  child.* 
German,  Manuel  Icnacio,  child.* 
'Cierman,  Joan,  soloier.* 
German,  Juan,  child.* 
Gfol,  Josd,  servant' 
Gili,  Bartolom^  padre. 
Giribet,  Mijguel,  padre.' 
Gloria,  Jacinto,  soldier.' 
Gloria,  Josd  Ma.,  soldier.' 
Gomez,  Francisco,  padre.^ 
Gomez,  Nicole,  setUer.' 
Gomez,  Francisco,  soldier.* 
Gomez,  Josd  Antonio,  Cat  tdL* 
Gromez,  Raiael,  settler.* 
Gomez,  Rafael,  convict* 
Gomez,  Francisco,  cart)enter.* 
GiSngora,  Josd  Ma.,  soldier.^ 
G6ngora,  3oa6  Antonio,  child.' 
Gonopra,  Jos^.  Ma.,  soldier.* 
Gonzalez,  Antonio  Alejo.,  soldier.^ 
Gonzalez,  Inocencio,  saulor.^ 
Gonzalez,  Cirilo,  servant' 
Gonzalez,  Josd  Antonio,  soldier.' 
Gonzalez,  Jos6  Romualdo,  child.' 
Gonzalez,  Jos6  Manuel,  settler.' 
Gonzalez,  Mateo  Jaoobo,  child.' 
Gonzalez,  Ramon.' 
Gonzalez,  Nicolds,  soldier.' 
Gonzalez,  Alejandro,  soldier.' 
Gonzalez,  Bernardo,  soldier.* 
Gonzalez,  Diego,  lieutenant' 
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Gonzalez,  Felipe,  soldier.' 
Gonzalez,  Jos^  Eosebio,  child.* 
Gonzalez,  Jos^  FeUciano,  soldier.* 
Gonzalez,  Mateo  Jacobo,  child.' 
Gonzalez,  Tomds,  soldier.' 
Gonzalez,  Ale  jo.,  Cat.  vol.* 
Gonzalez,  Francisco,  soldier.* 
Gonzalez,  Francisco,  padre.* 
Gonzalez,  Jo86,  Cat.  vol.* 
Gonzalez,  Josd  Rafael  M.,  child.* 
Gonzalez,  Man.  Ciriaco,  child.* 
Gonzalez,  Juan,  soldier.* 
Gonzalez,  Pe<lro,  mechanic* 
Gonzalez,  Rafael,  child.* 
Gonzalez  Gerardo,  RafaeL^ 
Gonzalez,  Joa6  Lenndro,  child.* 
Goycoechea,  Felipe,  lieutenant.* 
Grajera,  Antonio,  lieutenant.* 
Grijalva,  Juan  Pablo,  sergeant.' 
Guerrero,  Juan  Jos^.^ 
Guerrero,  Joaquin,  soldier.' 
Guerrero,  Jos^,  servant.' 
Guerrero,  Josd  Antonio,  soldier.' 
Guerrero,  Julian,  soldier.' 
Guerrero,  Mateo,  artilleryman.* 
Guevara,  Jo86,  soldier.' 
Guevara,  Josd  Canuto,  child.* 
Guevara,  Josd  Sebastian,  child.* 
Guevara,  Sebastian,  Cat.  vol* 
Guevara,  Jos^  Francisco,  child.* 
Gutierrez,  Ignacio  Ma.,  soldier.' 
Gutierrez,  Felipe,  soldier.' 
Gutierrez,  Manuel,  servant.' 
Gutierrez,  Francisco,  Cat  voL* 
Guzman,  Isidro,  soldier.' 
Guzman,  Juan  Ma.,  child.* 
Guzman,  Toribio,  soldier.' 
Guztinzar,  Manuel,  servant.* 
Haro,  Felipe,  Cat  vol.* 
Hechedo,  Josd  Francisco.* 
Henriquez,  Antonio  Dom.,  weaver.^ 
Heredia,  Bernardino,  soldier.' 
Heredia,  Josd  Bernardo,  soldier.' 
Hernandez,  Jos^  RafaeL^ 
Hernandez,  Vicente  Antonio.' 
Hernandez,  Justo,  soldier.' 
Hernandez,  Juan  Jos^  Antonio,  child.' 
Hernandez,  Felipe,  settler.* 
Hernandez,  Felipe,  com-ict.* 
Hernandez,  Jos6  Antonio,  settler.* 
Hernandez,  Jos^,  convict.* 
Hernandez,  J.  Jos^  de  la  Luz,  soldier.^ 
Hernandez,  Antonio,  saddler.* 
Hernandez,  Juan  Maria,  saddler.* 
Hernandez,  Juan,  convict.* 
Herrera,  Jos^,  soldier.* 
Hignera,  Joaquin,  soldier.' 
Hignera,  Jos^  Atanasio,  soldier.' 
Higuera,  Job6  Loreto,  child.' 
Hignera,  Josd  Manuel,  soldier.' 
Hist.  Oal..  Yol.  I.    47 


Higuera,  Juan  Jos6,  soldier.' 
Hignera,  JobA  Ignacio,  soldier.' 
Hignera,  Bernardo  de  la  Lux,  cJiild.' 
Hignera,  Juan  Jos^  child.' 
Higuera,  Salvador,  soldier.' 
Higuera,  Tiburcio,  child.' 
Higuera,  Tiburcio  Javier,  child.* 
Higuera,  Gregorio  Ignacio  Ma.,  child.* 
Higuera,  Hilario.* 
Higuera,  Jos^  T,  soldier.* 
Higuera,  Joed  2",  soldier.* 
Hignera,  Josd  Carlos  Sal  v.,  child.* 
Higuera,  Josd  Gerdnimo,  child.* 
Higuera,  Josd  Ma.,  child.* 
Hignera,  Jos^  Policarpo,  child.* 
Higuera,  Jos4  Antonio.* 
Higuera,  Josd  Joaquin.* 
Higuera,  Manuel,  soldier.* 
Higuera,  Nicolds  Antonio.* 
Higuera,  Salvador,  soldier.* 
Horchago,  Josd  Hflario,  child.' 
Horchaga,  Josd  Manuel,  child.' 
Horchaea,  Manuel,  soldier.' 
Hores,  Joed,  settler.' 
Horra,  Antonio  de  la  C,  padra.* 
Hortel,  Juan,  Cat.  vol.* 
Ibarra,  Francisco,  servant' 
Ibarra,  Andres  Dolores,  child.' 
Ibarra,  Gil  Maria,  child.' 
Ibarra,  Josd  Desiderio,  child.' 
Ibarra,  Juan  Antonio,  soldier.' 
Ibarra,  Ramon,  soldier.' 
Ibarra,  Albino,  soldier.* 
Ibarra,  Antonio,  child.* 
Ibarra,  Calixto  Josd  Antonio,  child.* 
Igadera,  Josd,  convict* 
Igareda,  Josd  Gordiano,  settler.* 
Ifliquez,  Juan,  Cat  voL* 
Islas,  Miguel,  soldier.' 
Isvan,  Josd  Albino,  soldier.* 
Iturrate,  Domingo  S.,  padza* 
Injnierdo,  Josd,  soldier.' 
Jaime,  Antonio,  padre.* 
Jaume,  Luis,  padre.* 
Jimenez,  Francisco,  Cat  voL* 
Jimenez,  Hilario,  soldier.* 
Jimenez,  Pascual  Antonio,  child.* 
Juarez,  Francisco,  soldier.' 
Juarez,  Josd  Joaquin,  child.* 
Juncosa,  Dom,  padre. ^ 
Labra,  Juan  Antonio,  soldier.* 
Ladron  de  Guevara,  Joe^  L,  soldier.* 
Landaeta,  Martin,  padre.* 
Lasuen,  Fermin  Francisco,  padre.* 
Lara,  Josd,  settler.' 
Lara,  Josd  Sostenes,  child.* 
Lara,  Julian,  soldier.* 
Lara,  Joa6  Antonio  Seferino,  child.* 
Larios,  Job6  Ma.,  soldier.' 
Lasso  de  la  Vega,  Ramon,  alfdrez.' 
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Leal,  Ltidro  Jos^,  servant.* 

Leiva,  Aoastasio,  soIJier.' 

Leiva,  Agustin,  soldier.' 

Leiva,  JoscJ  Andres,  child.* 

Leiva,  Jos6  Antonio  Ma.,  soldier.' 

Leiva,  JnaD,  soldier.' 

Leiva,  Miguel,  soldier.' 

Leiva,  Jos<i  Antonio.^ 

Leiva,  Jor^  Rafael,  child.* 

Leiva,  Manuel  Ramon,  child.* 

Leiva,  RuOuo,  soldier.* 

Leon,  Joed  Ma.,  soldier.' 

Leon,  Joed  Manuel,  soldier.' 

Limn,  Josd,  soldier.' 

Linares,  Iguacio,  soldier.' 

Linares,  Josd  de  los  8.,  child.' 

Linares,  Mariano  de  Dolores,  child.' 

Linares,  Francisco,  settler.* 

Linares,  Ramon,  soldier.* 

Linares,  Salvador,  soldier.* 

Lineza,  Miguel,  Cat,  vol.* 

Lisaldc,  Diego.* 

Lisalde,  Felix,  soldier.* 

Lisalile,  Juan  Crisos.  Antonio,  child.* 

Lizalda,  Pedro  Antonio,  soldier.'    . 

Llamas,  Antonio,  Cat.  vol.* 

Lledo,  Rafael,  carpenter.* 

Llcpis,  Josd  Mariano,  servant.' 

Lobo,  Josd,  soldier.' 

Lobo,  Jo&6  Basilio,  child.' 

Lobo,  Cecilio.* 

Lobo,  Pedro.* 

Lopez,  Baldoroero,  padre.* 

Lopez,  Jacinto,  padre.* 

Lopez,  Juan  Francisco,  soldier.* 

Lopez,  Fi-aucisco,  soldier.' 

Lopez,  Ignacio  Ma.  do  Jesus.' 

Lopez,  Caspar,  soldier.' 

Lopez,  Joaquin,  soldier.' 

Lopez,  Jo8<S  Ma.,  soldier.' 

Lopez,  Luis,  soldier.' 

Lopez,  Pedro,  servant.' 

Lopez,  Sebastian  A.,  soldier.' 

Lopez,  Josd  Antonio  Gil,  child.' 

Lopez,  Josd  Ma.  Ramon,  child.' 

Lopez,  Juan  Josd,  child.' 

Lopez,  Mclchor,  soldier.' 

Lopez,  Juan,  convict.* 

Lopez,  Cayetano,  carpenter.* 

Lopez,  Claudio,  soldier.* 

Lopez,  Comelio  Ma.,  child.* 

Lopez,  Ignacio,  soldier.* 

Lopez,  Kst<^van  Ignacio,  child.* 

Lopez,  Juan  Josd  Trinidad,  settler.* 

Lozano,  Pedro,  Cat.  vol.* 

Lugo,  Luis  Oonzaga,  soldier.* 

LujQjo,  Francisco,  soldier.' 

Lugo,  Ignacio,  soldier.' 

Lugo,  Jos6  Ignacio,  child.' 

Lugo,  Seforino,  soldier.' 


Logo,  Josd  Antonio,  soldier.' 

Lugo,  Salvador,  soldier.' 

Lu({o,  Ant.  Ma.,  soldier.* 

Lugo,  Josd,  Cat.  voL* 

Lugo,  Joed  Antonio,  chUd.* 

Lugo,  Jnan  Ma.,  child.* 

Lugo,  Juan,  servant.* 

Lugo,  Miguel,  soldier.* 

Lugo,  Pablo  Josd,  child.* 

hafo,  Ramon  Lorenzo,  child.* 

Lujan,  Josd,  alferez.* 

Machado,  Josd  Antonio,  child.' 

Machado,  Josd  Manuel,  soldier.* 

Machado,  Josd  Agnstin  Ant.,  child.* 

Machado,  Josd  Hilario.* 

Machado,  Josd  Ignacio  Ant.,  child.* 

Machuca,  Jusd,  settler.* 

Malaret,  Domingo,  Cat.  vol.* 

Maldonado,  Juan,  Cat.  vol.* 

Mallen,  Manuel,  Cat.  vol.* 

Manrique,  Sebastian,  soldier.* 

Manriquez,  Luis,  soldier.' 

Manzana,  Miguel  A. ,  Cat.  voL  ; 

Marin,  Antonio,  Cat.  vol.* 

Marind  y  Salvatierra,  J. ,  artilleryman.' 

Mariner,  Juan,  padre.' 

Mario,  Tomds,  soldier.' 

Marquez,  Francisco  Rafael,  soldier.' 

Marquez,  Josd,  soldier.* 

Marron,  Rafael,  soldier.' 

Martiarena,  Josd  Manuel,  padre.* 

Martin,  Juan,  padre.* 

Martinez,  Luis  Antonio,  padre.* 

Martinez,  Pedro  Adriano,  padre.* 

Martinez,  Luis  Maria,  solmer.' 

Martinez,  Toribio,  soldier.' 

Martinez,  Dionisio,  servant.' 

Martinez,  Josd  Ma.,  soldier.' 

Martinez,  Juan  Ignacio,  soldier.' 

Martinez,  Norberto,  child.' 

Martinez,  Antonio,  soldier.* 

Martinez,  Bartolomd  Mateo.* 

Martinez,  Gregorio,  artilleryman.* 

Martinez,  Josd,  Cat.  vol.* 

Martinez,  Josd  Leocadio,  settler.* 

Martinez,  Josd  Ma.,  settler.* 

Martinez,  Manuel,  Cat.  voL* 

Martinez,  Mdximo.* 

Martinez,  Mdximo  Ramon,  child.* 

Martinez,  Reyes.* 

Medina,  Josd,  artilleiyman.* 

Mejla,  Pedro.' 

Mejia,  Francisco  Javier,  soldier.' 

Mciia,  Juan,  soldier.' 

Melecio,  Josd,  soldier.' 

Mendoza,  Manuel,  soldier.' 

Mendoza,  Josd  de  los  Reyes,  chfld.* 

Mendoza,  Manuel,  Cat.  voL* 

Mendoza,  Mariano,  tilemaker.* 

Mendoza,  Mariano,  Josd, ' 
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Mendoza,  Miguel,  Cat.  vol.* 
MeqniaB,  Juan  Alberto,  soldier.* 
Mercado,  Mariano,  artilleryman.^ 
Merelo,  Lorenzo,  i>adre.* 
Merino,  Agustiu,  padre.* 
Mesa,  Nicoliis  Ma.,  child." 
Mesa,  Valerio,  soldier.* 
Mesa,  Dolores,  soldier.* 
Mesa,  Jgnacio,  soldier.' 
Mesa,  Juan  Antonio,  soldier.' 
Mesa,  Luis  Ma.,  child.' 
Mesa,  Josd  Antonio,  soldier.* 
Mesa,  Josd  Julian  Antonio,  child.* 
^lesa,  Juan  Jos<$,  servant.* 
Miguel,  Josd,  padre.' 
Miranda,  Juan  Ma.,  soldier.^ 
Miranda,  Alejo,  soldier.' 
Miranda,  Antonio,  soldier.' 
Miranda,  Jos6  Antonio,  child.' 
Miranda,  Apolinario,  child.* 
Miranda,  Jos^  Hilario,  soldier.* 
Miranda,  Josd  Mariano,  Cat.  vol.* 
Miranda,  Jo8'5  Santiago,  child.* 
Miranda,  Juan  Cris^stomo,  child.* 
Miranda,  Vicente  Manuel,  child.* 
Mojica,  Jos^  Ma.,  settler.* 
Mojica,  Vicente,  settler.* 
Molas,  Josd,  Cat.  vol.* 
Molina,  Joaquin,  settler.' 
Molina,  Pedro,  soldier.' 
Monreal,  Jos^  Antonio  NicoUb,  child.* 
Monrov,  Jos6,  soldier.* 
Montaloan,  Laureano,  soldier.' 
Montafia,  Antonio,  Cat.  vol.* 
Montafio,  Antonio,  soldier.' 
Montero,  Cesareo  Antonio,  child.' 
Montero,  Manuel,  soldier.* 
Monte verde,  Francisco,  artillervmaiL* 
Montial,  Juan  Andres,  soldier.' 
Moraga,  Jos6  Joaquin,  alf(^rez.' 
Moraga,  Gabriel,  soldier.' 
Moraga,  Vicente  Jos^,  child.' 
Moreno,  F.  S.,  soldier.* 
Moreno,  Felipe  Santiago,  smith.* 
Moreno,  Felipe,  settler.' 
Moreno,  Josti,  settler.' 
Moreno,  Juan  Francisco,  child«* 
Moreno,  Manuel,  soldier.* 
Morillo,  Josd  Julian,  soldier.* 
Moumanis,  Luis,  Cat.  vol.* 
Mufioz,  Manuel,  mechanic' 
Mugdrtegui,  Pablo,  padre.* 
Murgufa,  Jos6  Ant.,  padre.* 
Murfllo,  Loreto,  soldier.' 
Murillo,  Francisco,  carpenter.' 
Murillo,  Juan,  smith.' 
Muruato,  Jos6,  Cat.  vol.* 
Navarro,  Jo86  Antonio,  settler.' 
Navarro,  Josu  Clemente,  child.' 
Navarro,  Jos6  Maria,  child.' 


Nicto,  Jos^  Manuel,  soldier.* 

Nieto,  Juan  Jos6  Ma.,  child.' 

Nieto,  Manuel  Perez,  soldier.' 

Nieto,  Josd  Antonio  Ma.,  soldier.* 

Noriega,  Josd  Ramon,  soldier.  * 

Noriega,  Jos6  Raimundo,  soldier.' 

Noboa,  Diego,  patlre.' 

Nocedal,  Josd,  padre.' 

Obaye,  Jos6  Antonio,  soldier.' 

Oceguera,  Faustino,  Cat.  vol.* 

Ochoa,  Francisco  Javier.* 

Ochoa,  Felipe,  soldier.' 

Oieda,  Gabriel.* 

Olivares,  Jos<S  Miguel,  soldier.' 

Olivares,  Josd  Fnmcisco  B.,  child.' 

Olivares,  Pedro  Alcdntara,  child.' 

Olivas,  Juan  Matias,  soldier.' 

Olivas,  Cosme.* 

Olivas,  Josd  Herculano,  child.* 

Olivas,  Jos^  Ldzaro  Ma.,  child.* 

Olivas,  Jos4  Nicolds,  child.* 

Olivas,  Pablo,  settler.* 

Olivera,  Jos^  Ignacio,  soldier.* 

OH  vera,  Juan  Maria,  soldier.* 

Olivera,  Ignacio,  servant.* 

Olivera,  Antonio  Li\cas  Ma.,  child.' 

Olivera,  Diego  Ant.  de  la  Luz,  child.' 

Olivera,  JoecJ  Desiderio,  child.' 

Olivera,  Jos^,  soldier.' 

Olivera,  Josd  Leonardo  M.,  child.' 

Olivera,  Jos^  Ma.  Matias,  child.' 

Olivera,  Maximo  Jos^,  child.' 

Olivera,  Tomds  Antonio,  child.' 

Olivera,  Higinio,  soldier.* 

Olivera,  Jos^  Ant.  Secundino,  child.* 

Olivera,  Rosalina  Ma.,  child.* 

Oliveros,  Likas.* 

01  vera,  Diego,  servant.' 

01  vera,  Francisco,  servant.' 

Ontiveros,  Jos^  Antonio,  soldier.* 

Ontiveros,  Francisco,  soldier.' 

Ontiveros,  Juan  de  Dios,  settler.* 

Ontiveros,  Juan  Ma.* 

Ontiveros,  Pacifico  Juan,  child.* 

Ontiveros,  Patricio,  soldier.* 

Ordmas,  Cristobal,  padre.' 

Oribe,  TomAs  C,  soldier.' 

Orozco,  Joa6  Manuel,  servant.* 

Ortega,  Josd  Francisco,  sergeant.* 

Ortega,  Ignacio,  soldier.' 

Ortega,  Josd  Francisco  Ma.,  child.' 

Ortega,  Jo86  Ma.,  soldier.' 

Ortega,  Juan,  soldier.' 

Ortega,  Juan  Cap.  Ant.  M.  H.,  child.' 

Ortega,  Josd  Ma.  Martin,  child.' 

Ortega,  Juan  Cap  ,  child.' 

Ortega,  Miguel,  servant.' 

Ortega,  Francisco.* 

Ortega,  Jos6  Miguel,  child.* 

Ortega,  Josd  Quintin  de  los  S.,  child.  * 
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Ortega,  Josd  Yioente,  Boldier.* 
Ortegm  Antonio,  convict.* 
OrU^  Biatias.' 
Ortesa,  Miguel,  Oat  voL* 
Ortel,  Joan,  Cat  voL* 
Oseqneia,  Faustino,  soldier** 
Osio,  Josd  Ma.,  Cat  voL* 
Osorlo,  Jos^,  artillerjrnian.* 
Oaomo,  Pedro,  convict* 
Osona,  Juan  lamerio.^ 
Osuna,  Juan  Luia,  soldier.' 
Osnna,  Miguel,  tailor.* 
Osuna,  Job6  Joaquin,  soldier.* 
Osuna,  Job6  Ma.* 
Osuna,  Juan  Kepomuceno,  child.* 
Otondo,  Felipe,  settler.' 
Pacheoo,  Juan  Salvio,  soldier.' 
Pacheco,  Bartolom^  I^pada,  settler.' 
Pacheoo,  Rafael,  convict.* 
Pacheoo,  Biiguel,  soldier.' 
Pacheco,  fiartolo,  soldier.* 
Pacheco,  Francisco,  Cat  voL* 
Pacheco,  Ignacio,  child.' 
Padilla,  Juan,  soldier.' 
Padilla,  Jacinto,  Cat  voL* 
Pajarrales,  settler.* 
Palafox,  Jos6,  Cat  voL* 
Palomares,  Josd  Cristobal,  soldier.* 
Palomares,  Josd  Ramirez,  soldier.' 
Palou,  Francisco,  padre.^ 
Panella,  Job4,  padre.* 
Parron,  Fernando,  padre.  ^ 
Paterna,  Antonio,  padre.  ^ 
Parrilla,  Leon,  lieutenant* 
Patron,  Antonio  Joe6,  soldier.' 
Parra,  Joe<^,  soldier.' 
Parra,  Joe^,  child.' 
Parra,  Jos6  Antonio,  settler.' 
Parra,  Job6  Mi^el  Sabino,  child.' 
Patifto,  Jos4  Victoriano,  soldier.' 
Payeras,  Mariano,  padre.* 
Pedraza,  Jos^  Antonio,  settler.' 
Pedro,  Jos^  Antonio  Ma.  deS.T.,  child.' 
Pedro,  Joa6  Frandacode  S.  T.,  child.' 
Pedro  y  Gil,  Rafael,  storekeeper.' 
Pefia,  Francisco  Ma.,  soldier.' 
Pena,  Jos6  Antonio,  soldier.^ 
Pefia,  Gerardo,  soldier.' 
Pefia,  LniB,  soldier.' 
Pofia,  Eustaquio,  child.* 
Pefia,  Joe^,  artilleryman.* 
Pefia,  Teodoro,  Cat  voL* 
Pefia  y  Saravia,  Tomds,  padre.  ^ 
Pengues,  Miguel  Sobrevfa,  Cat  foL^ 
Peralta,  Gabriel,  soldier.' 
Peralta,  Juan  Joe^,  soldier.' 
Feral ta,  Luis  Ma.,  soldier.' 
Peralta,  Pedro  RegaJado,  soldier.' 
Peralta,  Hermene^do  Ignacio, child.* 
Peralta,  Juan.* 


Peralta,  Ptotaleon,  chfld.* 

Perez,  Juan,  captain  of  veasoL^. 

Perez,  Crispin,  soldier.' 

Perez,  Jos^  Ignacio,  soldier.' 

Perez,  Antonio  Irimeo,  child.* 

Perez,  Antonio  Ma.,  child.* 

Perez,  Est^van.* 

Perez,  Josd  Ma.,  soldier.* 

Perez,  Joa6  Ma.,  convict 

Perez,  Juan  Bautiata,  Cat  voL* 

Perez,  Luis,  soldier.* 

Perez,  Manuel,  Cat.  voL* 

Perez  Fernandez,  Joe6,  alfdrex.* 

Perez  de  la  Fuente,  Pedro,  settLer.' 

Pericas,  Miguel,  Cat  voL^ 

Peyri,  Antonio,  padre.* 

Pico,  Santiago  de  la  Cruz,  soldier.' 

Pico,  Francisco  Javier,  soldier.' 

Pico,  Jos6  Dolores,  soldier.' 

Pico,  Josd  Ma.,  soldier.' 

Pico,  Juan  Patricio,  child.' 

Pico,  Joaquin,  soldier.* 

Pico,  JoB^  Antonio  Bernardo,  child.* 

Pico,  Joed  Vicente,  child.* 

Pico,  Mariano.* 

Pico,  Miguel,  soldier.* 

Pico,  Patricio,  servant* 

Pieras,  Miguel,  padre.^ 

Pifia,  Juan  M&zimo,  soldier.' 

Pifia,  Mariano,  servant' 

Piiia,  Pedro  Rafael,  child.' 

Pinto,  Juan  Maria,  soldier.' 

Pinto,  Pablo,  soldier.' 

Pinto,  Marcelo,  soldier.' 

Planes,  GenSnimo,  Cat  voL^ 

Plcnelo,  Valentin,  Cat  voL^ 

Pliego,  Joed,  settler.* 

Pahmco,  Joed,  soldier.' 

PoUorena,  Pedro.' 

PoUorena,  Juan,  child.* 

Pollorena,  Rafael  Engenio,  child.* 

Portella,  Francisco,  Ckt.  voL^ 

Porto^A,  Caspar  de,  govemor.^ 

Preciado,  Venancio,  servant' 

Prestamero,  Juan,  p.dre.^ 

Puga,  Joaquin,  servant' 

Puyol,  Francisco,  padre,* 

Prat,  Pedro,  surgeon.^ 

Puig,  Juan,  sergt.  Cat  voL^ 

Sesada,  Manuel,  soldier.* 
eaada,  Manuel,  Cat  voL* 
Quijada,  Ignacio  Ma.,  child.' 
Quiiada,  Vicente,  soldier.' 
Quijada,  Josd  Nazario  de  la  T.,  ohild.* 
Quijada,  Josd  Lorenzo,  child.* 
Quijada,  Simon,  child.* 
Quintero,  Luis,  settler.' 
Quintero,  Clemente.* 
Quintero,  Teodoeio.* 
Quinto,  Simon  Xadea* 
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tUmirez,  Francisco,  soldier.* 
Ramirez,  Bernardo,  soldier.* 
Ramirez,  Joed  Antonio,  carpenter.' 
Ramirez,  Jos6  Gnadalupe.' 
Ramos,  Jos^,  smith.' 
Ramos,  Jos^,  convict.* 
Ramos,  Pablo  Antonio,  child.* 
R^sa,  Lorenzo,  sailor.' 
Rey,  Cristobal,  Cat.  voL^ 
Hey,  Jos6,  Cat.  voL* 
Rey,  Juan  del,  soldier.' 
Reyes,  Juan  IVancisco.^ 
Reyes,  Martin,  soldier.^ 
Reyes.  Francisco,  settler.' 
Reyes,  Job6  Jacinto,  child.' 
Reyes,  Jos^,  convict.* 
Reyes,  Jos^,  saddler.* 
Reyes,  Mdximo  Julian,  child.* 
Rio,  Francisco  del' 
Rioboo,  Juan  Antonio  Garcia,  padre.* 
Rios,  Feliciano,  soldier.* 
Rios,  Julian,  soldier.* 
Rios,  Cayetano,  child* 
Rios,  Silverio  Antonio  Juan,  child.* 
Rivera,  Tadeo,  soldier.' 
Rivera,  Joaquin,  stone-cutter.* 
Rivera,  Salvador,  stone-cutter.* 
Rivera  y  Moncada,  Fernando,  captaiiL^ 
Roberto,  Justo,  soldier.* 
Roberto,  Matias,  child.* 
Robles,  Juan  Joed,  soldier.^ 
Robles,  Manuel  Ma.,  soldier.' 
Robles,  Jos^  Antonio,  settler.* 
Roca,  Cdrlos  Pedro  Josd,  child.* 
Roca,  Jos^,  sergeant  artilleryman.* 
Rocha,  Juan  Estdvan,  soldier.^ 
Rocha,  Comelio,  settler.* 
Rocha,  Comelio,  convict* 
Rocha,  Jos4,  Cat.  voL* 
Rocha,  Juan  Joed  Lor.,  child.* 
Rochin,  Ignacio,  soldier.* 
Rodriguez,  Manuel,  carpenter.  * 
Rodriguez,  Josd,  servant.' 
Rodriguez,  Pablo,  settler.' 
Rodriguez,  Vicente,  soldier.' 
Rodriguez,  Alejo  Mdximo,  chUd.* 
Rodriguez,  Inocencio  Josd,  child.' 
Rodriguez,  Joaquin,  soldier.* 
Rodriguez,  Jo86  Antonio,  soldier.* 
Rodriguez,  Josd  Fran.  Ant.  L.,  child.* 
Rodriguez,  Josd  Ignacio,  soldier.* 
Rodriguez,  Josd  de  Jesus  I.,  child* 
Rodriguez,  Josd  Leon,  child.* 
Rodriguez,  Josd  Ma.,  child.* 
Rodriguez,  Sebaatian,  child.* 
Rodriguez,  Alejandro,  child.* 
Eodriguez,  Felipe  Antonio,  child.* 
Rodriguez,  Josd  del  Cdrmen  S.,  child.* 
Rodriguez,  Joed  Bri^do,  child.* 
Rodriguez^  Juan,  cmld.* 


Rodriguez,  Juan  Francisco,  child.* 

Rodriguez,  Juan  de  Dios,  child.* 

Rodriguez,  Manuel,  cadet* 

Rodriguez,  Matias,  servant* 

Roman,  Josd  Jooquin,  settler.* 

Romero,  Antonio,  servant* 

Romero,  Felipe,  smith.' 

Romero,  Anselmo  Josd  Ignacio,  child.* 

Romero,  Josd  Domingo,  child.* 

Romero,  Josd  Estdvan,  soldier.* 

Romero,  Josd  Ma.  Basilio  F.,  child.* 

Romero,  Juan  Maria,  chUd.* 

Romero,  Pedro,  soldier.* 

Romero,  Josd  Ant.  Estdvan,  child.* 

Romero,  Josd  Gregorio,  child.* 

Romero,  Josd  Man.  Secundino,  child.* 

Romero,  Juan  Ma.,  soldier.* 

Romero,  Luis,  soldier.* 

Romero,  Rafael,  Cat.  vol.* 

Rosales,  Bernardo,  muleteer.^ 

Rosales,  Comelio,  child.' 

Rosales,  Josd  Comelio,  soldier.* 

Rosalfo,  Eugenic,  soldier.' 

Rosas,  Juan  Estdvan.' 

Rosas,  Alejo,  settler.' 

Rosas,  Baltasar  Juan  Josd,  child.* 

Rosas,  Basilio,  settler.* 

Rosas,  Cdrlos,  soldier.* 

Rosas,  Josd  Alejandro,  settler.* 

Rosas,  Josd  Mdximo,  settler.* 

Rosas,  Josd  Mdximo,  child.* 

Rosas,  Gil  Antonio,  child.* 

Rosas,  Josd  Dario,  settler.* 

Rosas,  Josd,  convict.* 

Rosas,  Josd  Antonio,  child.* 

Rosas,  Josd  Antonio,  soldier.* 

Rosas,  Josd  Antonio  Doroteo,  child.* 

Rosas,  Leon  Maria,  child.* 

Rosas,  Luis  Maria,  child.* 

Rubio,  Ascensio  Alvarez.' 

Rubio,  Bernardo.' 

Rubio,  Josd  Cdrlos.' 

Rubio,  Juan  Antonio,  soldier.' 

Rubio,  Carlos,  soldier.' 

Rubio,  Fran.  Ramon  de  la  L.,  child.* 

Rubio,  Mateo,  soldier.* 

Rubio,  Josd  Antonio,  child.* 

Rubio,  Luis  Ma.,  child.* 

Rubio,  Rafael  Felipe,  child.* 

Rubiol,  Francisco,  Cat  vol.* 

Rubi,  Mariano,  padre.* 

Rueda,  Pedro. 

Ruelas,  Fernando,  soldier.' 

Ruelas,  Francisco,  soldier.* 

Ruelas,  Venancio,  Cat.  voL* 

Ruiz,  Antonio  Vicente.' 

Ruiz,  Alejandro,  soldier.' 

Ruiz,  Juan  Ma.,  soldier.' 

Ruiz,  Diego  Ma.,  soldier.* 

Rniz,  Francisco  Ma.,  soldier.* 
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Euiz,  Efigenio,  soldier.* 

Ruiz,  Fractaoso  Ma.,  soldier.* 

Ruiz,  Juan  Pedro  Jacinto,  child.* 

Ruiz,  Nervo  Pedro.* 

Ruiz,  Pedro  Joe^.* 

Ruiz,  Est^van,  bricklayer.* 

Ruiz,  Ignacio,  soldier.* 

Ruiz,  Job6  Hilario,  child.* 

Ruiz,  Job6  Joaquin,  child.* 

Ruiz,  Manuel,  mechanic.* 

Ruiz,  Santiago,  mason.* 

Ruiz,  Toribio,  mason.* 

Saez,  Nazario,  settler.* 

Saez,  Juato,  soldier.* 

Saez,  Juan,  settler.* 

Saez,  Miguel.* 

Saenz,  Ignacio,  convict.* 

Saio,  Jos6,  soldier.* 

Sal,  Hermenegildo,  soldier.* 

Sal,  Ignacio  Francisco,  child.* 

Sal,  Domingo,  child.* 

Sal,  Meliton,  child.* 

Salazar,  Alonso  Isidro,  padre.* 

Salazar,  Doroteo  de  la  Luz,  child.* 

Salazar,  Doroteo,  soldier.* 

Salazar,  Jo%6  Loreto,*  soldier.* 

Salazar,  Juan  Jos^,  child.* 

Salazar,  Miguel,  soldier.* 

Salas,  Franciaco,  Cat  vol.* 

Salazar,  Jos4  Marcos,  settler.* 

Salazar,  Josd,  convict.* 

Salazar,  Miguel,  soldier.* 

Saroaniego,  Job6  Ma.  Gil,  soldier.* 

Samaniego,  Pablo  An  t-Nemesio,  child.* 

Sanianicgo,  Tiburcio  Antonio,  child.* 

Samaniego,  Josd  del  Carmen,  child.* 

Sanchez,  Francisco  Miguel,  padre.  ^ 

Sanchez,  Joaquin,  servant* 

Sanchez,  Jos^  Antonio,  sol.dier.* 

Sanchez,  Juan,  sailor.* 

^'anchez,  Francisco,  soldier.* 

^^ancbez,  Jos^  Tadeo,  soldier.* 

Sancliez,  JowS  Segundo,  soldier.* 

i^anchez,  Joa6  Antonio,  child.* 

Sanchez,  Juan,  soldier.* 

^'anchez,  Juan  Ma.,  child.* 

»*"anchez,  Vicente.* 

Sanchez,  Vicente  Anastasio,  child.* 

^aiigra<ior,  Miguel,  tanner.* 

Sandoval,  Antonio,  servant.* 

Sandoval,  Gregorio  Antonio,  soldier.* 

hanta  Ana,  Josd  Francisco,  child.* 

Santa  Catarina  y  Noriega,  M.,  padre.* 

Santa  Maria,  Vicente,  padre.* 

Santiago,  Juan  Josd  M.,  padre.* 

Sarmiento,  Francisco,  Cat.  vol.* 

i  arco,  Jose  Joaquin,  artilleryman.* 

Seguiido,  Angel,  settler.* 

Scgura,  Gregorio,  smith.* 

Sciian,  Jos^  Francisoo  de  P.,  padre.* 


Septilveda,  Rafael,  soldier.* 

SepiUveda,  Juan  Jos^  soldier.* 

Sepdlveda,  Francisco  Javier,  soldiec  * 

Septdveda,  Enrique.* 

SepiUveda,  Francisco  Javier,  child.* 

Sepulveda,  Jos^  Dolores,  child.* 

Sepiilveda,  Jos^  Enrique  A.,  child.* 

Sepiilveda,  Jos6  de  los  Dolores,  child.* 

Sepiilveda,  Patricio.* 

Septilveda,  Sebastian,  soldier.* 

Serra,  Junipcro,  padre.' 

Serrano,  Francisco,  soldier.* 

Serrano,  Leandro  Joe^,  child.* 

Serrano,  Joed  Maria,  Cat  voL* 

Servin,  Jos6  Isidro,  Cat  vol.* 

Sierra,  Benito,  padre.* 

Silva,  Joed,  setUer.* 

Silva,  Hilario  Leon  Joe^,  child.* 

Silva,  Jos^  Manuel,  servant* 

Silva,  Job6  Miguel,  soldier.* 

Silva,  Juan  de  Dice  J.  S.,  child.* 

Silva,  Rafael,  child.* 

Silva,  Hilario  Leon  Joe^,  child.* 

Silva,  Joe^  de  los  Santos,  child.* 

Silva,  Jos«  Ma.,  chUd.* 

Silva,  Jos^  Manuel  Victor,  child.* 

Silva,  Teodora* 

Sinova,  Jos<^,  soldier.* 

Sinova,  Jos6  Francisco,  servant* 

Sitjar,  Bnenaventura,  padre.' 

Sola,  Faustino,  padre.^ 

Soberanes,  Jos^  Ma.,  soldier.' 

Soberanes,  Agustin,  servant* 

Soberanes,  Jos^  Ma.,  soldier.* 

Soler,  Juan,  store-keeper.* 

Soler,  NicoULs,  captain.* 

Soler,  Pablo,  surgeon.* 

Soils,  Alejandro,  soldier.* 

Sol6rzano,  Francisco,  soldier.* 

Solorzano,  Juan,  soldier.* 

Soldrzano,  Juan  Mateo,  child.* 

Sol6rzano,  Pio  Antonio,  child.* 

Somera,  Joe6  Antonio  F.,  padre.' 

Somo,  Jos^  Nolasco,  settler.* 

Sorde,  Jos6,  Cat  vol.' 

Sotelo,  Francisco  Antonio,  soldier.* 

Sotelo,  Jos^  Antonio,  soldier.* 

Sotelo,  Joe^  Gabriel,  child.* 

Sotelo,  Josd  Ma.,  child.* 

Sotelo,  Josd  Antonio,  child.* 

Sotelo,  Job6  Ma.  Tiburcio,  child.* 

Sotelo,  Ramon,  soldier.* 

Soto,  Mateo  Ignacio.' 

Soto,  Alejandro,  soldier.* 

Soto,  Damaso,  child.* 

Soto,  Francisco  Joe4  Dolores,  ohikL* 

Soto,  Francisoo  Ma.,  child.* 

Soto,  Ignacio,  soldier.* 

Soto,  Isidro,  child.* 

Soto,  Francisoo  Rezis,  soldier.* 
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Soto,  Guillermo,  aoldier.* 

Soto,  I,»^nacio  Javier.' 

Soto,  Jos6  Joaqnin,  child.* 

Soto,  Mariano,  servant.' 

Soto,  Antonio,  settler.* 

Soto,  Jos<S  Ma.  Ant.,  child.* 

Soto,  Juan.* 

Soto,  Miguel,  soldier.* 

Soto,  Rafael.* 

Soto,  Tom:i8.« 

Sotomayor,  Alejandro,  soldier.' 

Sotomo.yor,  Jos6  Crisdgono. 

Sotomayor,  Jose  Doroteo. 

Suj;rez,  Simon,  lieutenant.* 

Talamai » tes,  soldier.  * 

Tapia,  Felipe  Santiago,  soldier.' 

Tapia,  Bartolomd,  servant.' 

Tai)ia,  Cristobal' 

Tapia,  JosiS  Burtolo,  settler.' 

Tapia,  Jos^  Francisco,  soldier.' 

Tapia,  Francisco,  soldier.* 

Tapia,  Jo86  Antonio,  child.* 

Tapia,  Mariano,  potter.* 

I'apinto,  Mariano,  tailor.* 

Tapis,  Est^van,  padre.' 

Tejo,  Ignacio  Antonio,  Cat.  voL* 

Tic6,  Jos6  Joaqnin,  sergeant  Cat.  ToL* 

Tic6,  Fern.  Jo86  Ma.  Icn.  M.,  child.* 

Tobar,  Albino,  settler.* 

Toca,  Jos^  Manuel,  teacher.* 

Toral,  Jose  Perez,  cadet.* 

Torres,  Victoriano,  settler.' 

Torres,  Narciso,  Cat.  vol.* 

Torres,  Nicoltis.* 

Torrens,  Hilario,  padre." 

Trasvifias,  Antonio,  soldier.' 

Trujillo,  Jos6,  Cat.  voL* 

Ulloa,  Jos6  Santos,  smith.' 

Uribes,  Miguel,  settler.* 

Ursetino,  Jos6,  carpenter.'  ' 

Uria,  Jos6  Antonio,  padre.* 

Usson,  Ramon,  padre.' 

Valderrama,  Jos6  Cornelio,  settler.* 

Vald6s,  Juan  Bautista,  soldier.' 

Vald^s,  Antonio  Albino,  child.' 

ValdciS,  Antonio  Ma.  de  StaM.,  child.' 

Valdi^'S,  Eugenic,  soldier.' 

Vald^s,  Jos6  Basilic,  child.' 

Vald^s,  Jos6  Lorenzo,  servant.' 

Vakils,  Jo8<5  Mclcsio,  soldier.' 

Vald^'S,  Juan  Mclesio,  soldier.' 

Vald6s,  Luciano  Jos6,  child.' 

ValdC'S,  M&ximo  Tomds,  child.' 

Vald6s,  Antonio.* 

Vald68,  Crecencio.* 

Vald6s,  Francisco,  Cat.  vol.* 

Vald<5s,  Gregorio.* 

Vald(5s,  Jo86  Rafael,  child.* 

Valencia,  Jos^  Manuel,  soldier.' 

Valencia,  Francisco,  soldier.' 


Valencia,  Ignacio. ' 
Valencia,  Joan  Ignacio,  soldier.' 
Valencia,  Juan  Vicente  Cria.,  child.' 
Valencia,  Manuel,  settler.' 
Valencia,  Miguel  Antonio,  child.' 
Valencia,  Jos^  Antonio,  child.* 
Valencia,  Joed  Manuel,  child.* 
Valenzuela,  Agustin,  soldier.' 
Valenzuela,  Joed  Julian,  child.' 
Valenzuela,  Rafael,  soldier.' 
Valenzuela,  Angel,  soldier.'  ^ 
Valenzuela,  Antonio  Ma.,  child.' 
Valenzuela,  Caspar  Josd,  child.' 
Valenzuela,  Jose.' 

Valenzuela,  Josd  Antonio  Ma.,  child.' 
Valenzuela,  Job6  Manuel,  soldier.' 
Valenzuela,  Antonio  deOr.,  child.* 
Valenzuela,  Joaquin,  child.* 
Valenzuela,  Josd  Antonio  Ma.,  child.* 
Valenzuela,  Joed  Candelario,  child.* 
Valenzuela,  Joed  Ignacio.* 
Valenzuela,  Josd  Rafael,  child.* 
Valenzuela,  Juan,  soldier.* 
Valenzuela,  Juan  Angel,  child.* 
Valenzuela,  Juan  Ma.,  child.* 
Valenzuela,  Maximo.* 
Valenzuela,  Pedro,  soldier.* 
Valenzuela,  Simeon  Mdximo,  child.* 
Valenzuela,  Vicente,  soldier.* 
Valenzuela,  Vicente  Antonio,  child.* 
Valenzuela,  Josd  Ma.,  child.' 
Valenzuela,  Joed  Matiae,  child.' 
Valenzuela,  Josd  Miguel,  child.' 
Valenzuela,  Josd  Pedro,  soldier.' 
Valenzuela,  Josd  Ramon,  child.' 
Valenzuehi,  Segundo,  soldier.' 
Valero,  Ignacio,  soldier.* 
Vallejo,  Iffi.  Vicente  Ferrer,  soldier.' 
Vallejo,  Juan  Josd,  soldier.' 
Vallejo,  Josd  de  Jesus,  child.* 
Vanegas,  Coeme.* 
VareUia,  Casimiro,  settler.' 
Varelas,  Juan,  child.' 
Varelas,  Josd  Cayetano,  child.' 
Varelas,  Josd  Manuel,  child.* 
Varelas,  Juan,  soldier.* 
Vargas,  Manuel,  sergeant.' 
Vazquez,  Gil  Anastasio,  soldier.' 
Vazquez,  Josd  Francisco,  child.' 
Vazquez,  Juan  Atanasio,  soldier.' 
Vazquez,  Juan  Silverio,  child.' 
Vazquez,  Joed  Tiburcio,  settler.' 
Vazquez,  Antonio,  soldier.* 
Vazquez,  ifosd,  convict.* 
Vazquez,  Faustino.* 
Vazquez,  Felipe.* 
Vazquez,  Fdlix.* 
Vazquez,  Hermenegildo.* 
Vazquez,  Josd  Antonio  Pablo,  child.* 
Vazquez,  Josd  Timoteo,  settler.* 
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Vazquez,  Julio  Ma.,  child.' 

Vega,  Jos6  Manuel,  Cat.  voL^ 

Ve^as,  Matias,  soldier.' 

V6jar,  Pablo,  carpenter.* 

V6lar,  Sal  v.,  carpenter.* 

Velarde,  Jo86  Jacobo,  soldier.' 

Velarde,  Joed  Ma.,  soldier.' 

Velarde,  Agustin.* 

Velarde,  Josd  Luciano.* 

Veeerano,  Joed  Ma.,  muleteer.^ 

VeUsco,  Fernando,  soldier.' 

Velaaco,  Josd  Ignacio  Mateu^  child.' 

Velazquez,  Josd.^ 

Velazquez,  Josd  Ma.,  convict.* 

Velez,  Joed  Miguel,  settler.' 

Velis,  Joed,  Cat.  voL* 

Verdugo,  Joaquin.^ 

Verdugo,  Josd  Ma.,  soldier.^ 

Verdugo,  Francisco  Ma.  de  la  Croz.^ 

Venlugo,  Mariano  de  la  Luz,  soldier.^ 

Verdugo,  Florencio,  soldier." 

Verdugo,  Ignacio  Leonardo  Ma.' 

Verdugo,  Juan  Diego,  soldier.' 

Verdugo,  Juan  Ma.,  soldier.' 

Verdugo,  Leonardo,  soldier.' 

Verdugo,  Manuel  Joed,  child.' 

Verdugo,  Anselmo  Joed,  cliild.* 

Verdugo,  Joaquin.* 

Verdugo,  Jostf  Francisco,  child.* 

Verdugo,  Juan  Andrds  Dolores,  child.* 

Verdugo,  Julio  Antonio  Josd,  child.* 

Verdugo,  Melitou  Josd.* 

Verduzco,  Anastasio  Javier.^ 

Viader,  Josd,  padre.* 

Victoriano,  soldier.* 

Vila,  Vicente,  captain  of  vesseL* 

VUla,  Josd,  settler.' 

Villa,  Vicente  Ferrer,  child." 

Villa,  Eleuterio.* 


Villa,  Joed  Antonio  Doroteo,  child.* 
Villa,  Josd  Francisoo  Antonio,  child.* 
Villa,  Pascual,  soldier.* 
ViUa.  Rafael* 
VilUdba,  Onofre,  Cat.  vol* 
Villagomez,  Francisco,  soldier.' 
ViUalobos,  Josd,  soldier.' 
ViUalohoe,  Josd  Ma.,  child.* 
Villase&or,  Josd,  ai-tUlervinan.* 
Villavicencio,  Rafael,  soldier.* 
Villavicencio,  Joed  Antonio,  child.' 
VillaTicencio,  Antonio,  settler.' 
Villavicencio,  Fdlix,  settler.' 
Villavicencio,  Pascual,  settler.* 
Villavicencio,  Josd,  soldier.* 
Villarino,  Fdliz  Antonio,  settler.* 
Villela,  Juan  Manuel,  soldier.' 
Villela,  Marcos,  soldier.* 
Vifials,  Josd,  padre.* 
Viijan,  Manuel,  muleteer.' 
Vizcaino,  Juan,  padre.* 
VLzcarra,  Josd,  soldier.* 
Yorba,  Antonio,  Cat.  voL* 
Yorba,  Francisoo  Javier,  soldier  * 
Yorba,  Josd  Antonio.* 
Yorba,  Josd  Domingo,  child.* 
Yorba,  Tomds.* 
Zambrano,  Nicolis,  soldier.* 
Zayas,  Josd  Salvador,  soldier.' 
Zimiga,  Pedro  B.,  child.' 
Zdfiiga,  Pio  Quinto,  soldier.' 
Ziifiiga,  Josd,  lieutenant' 
Zlifliga,  Josd  Antonio,  child.' 
Zdftiga,  Josd  Valentin  Q.,  child.' 
ZiiJliga,  Serapio  Ma.,  child.' 
Ztiniga,  Gulllermo  A.,  child.* 
Ziifiiga,  Josd  Manuel,  child.* 
Zliiiiga,  Ventura.* 
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